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THE   FIVE   GREAT  RELIGIONS. 

BY  BEV.  J.  L.  GOODKXIGHT,  D.D. 


One  of  the  best  teachers  is  history.  A 
profitable  way  to  study  man  is  to  study 
what  man  has  done.  Man  is  an  evolution 
downward  as  well  as  upward.  The  re- 
markable fact  has  recently  come  to  light 
that  the  very  highest  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion is  the  ver\'  oldest.  This  is  not  verv 
comfortable  information  to  materialistic 
evolution.  It  does  not  advance  the  mon. 
key  theory  as  to  man's  origin.  It  is  very 
comfortable  information  to  the  Bible  re- 
ligionist, who  pins  his  faith  to  the  creation 
theory  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 

The  first  great  historic  religious  system 
began  about  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Abraham  was  its  first 
distinct  head.  This  religion  afterward 
became  known  as  Judaism,  and  finally  cul- 
minated in  Christianity.  For  Christianity 
is  the  culmination  of  Judaism. 

The  next  four  great  religious  systems 
had  their  origin  almost  simultaneously. 
These  four  great  systems  of  religion  or 
virtue  had  their  origin  about  six  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  were 
projected  by  four  celebrated  men  in  the 
midst  of  four  distinct  and  distant  centers 
of  civilization.  These  men  were  Buddha 
in  India,  Confucius  in  China,  Zoroaster  in 
Persia,  and  Pythagoras  in  Greece.  Gre- 
cian Reason  had  its  rise  in  Pythagoras  and 
its  culmination  in  Socrates. 

The  important  fact  to  be  noted  here  is 
that  these  four  religious  systems  in  reality 
sprang  up  almost  simultaneously,  and  each 
is  the  product  of  the  civilization  where  it 
arose.  Each  individual  civilization  gave 
character  to  the  religion.  But  Judaism 
was  the  outcome  of  the  religious  ideas  of 
Abraham,  and  is  wholly  unlike  any  civili- 
zation at  the  time  of  its  origin  or  during 
its  development,  by  which  it  took  on  its 
own  peculiar  national  form.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  neither  Mesopotamian  nor 
Egyptian  national  life.  Yet  its  first  head 
was  of  the  one,  and  the  infant  nation  was 
developed  in  the  midst  of  the  other.     Re- 


ligious Judaism  stands  apart  as  a  thing  in 
itself,  so  far  as'  being  determined  in  type 
by  the  civilizations  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  origin  and  initial  national  de- 
velopment. 

This  exclusionism  is  a  distinctive  ele- 
ment differentiating  Judaism  from  other 
religions.  Judaism  is  the  bud  and  Chris- 
tianity is  the  full  bloom  of  "  the  rose  of 
Sharon."  "  The  Son  of  man  "  and  "  Son 
of  God  "  are  the  same  in  both. 

Buddhism  is  asceticism,  or  self-mortifica- 
tion. The  worship  of  a  false  Trinity  and 
a  man-Grod  marks  the  Buddhist. 

Confucianism  is  material  ism ,  or  matter- 
worship.  The*  doing  to  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by  and  the  worship  of  their 
ancestors  mark  the  Confucian. 

Zoroastrianism  is  ^>a;i^A€/«/?i,  or  matter 
is  God.  Virtue  and  the  worship  of  nature 
mark  the  Zoroastrian. 

Socratism  is  rationalism,  or  reason  is  a 
sufficient  guide.  An  easy  worship  of  the 
gods  of  their  country,  and  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  is  a  species  of  truth,  character- 
ized the  disciples  of  Socrates  and  the  best 
Greek  civilization. 

These  four  several  religious  ideas  have 
characterized  four  several  nations  ever 
since  those  great  teachers  stamped  upon 
these  nations  their  individual  and  several 
great  systems  of  religious  thought.  All 
these  systems  of  religion  had  their  rise  as 
the  result  of  four  great  teachei-s  about  the 
sixth  century  before  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
Each  has  characterized  a  nation  with  a 
special  individual  and  religious  idea.  In- 
dia is  characterized  by  aseeticisni,  China  by 
materialism^  Persia  hj  pantheism,  Europe 
by  rationalism. 

There  is  a  second  important  series  of 
facts  worth  careful  consideration,  **  If 
man  were  a  being  altogether  subject  to 
fixed  and  unchangeable  law  these  four  va- 
rieties of  human  virtue  could  not  possibly 
have  grown  up  and  been  developed  all  in 
the  same  age  in  such  different  and  distinct 


What  is  a  Heathen? 


centers  of  civilization.  The  law  of  roan, 
if  man  had  a  law  wholly  binding  him  in 
any  way,  must  have  produced  in  the  same 
age  resemblances,  and  not  such  great  va- 
rieties in  general  results.  But  what  man 
can  be  supposed  more  different  than  the 
Indian  fakir,  hanging  to  a  hook  fastened 
through  the  muscles  of  his  back,  the  un- 
believing and  world-easy  Chinese,  the 
moral  and  sun-worshiper  Parsee,  and  the 
philosophic  European  rationalistic  formal- 
ist— all  different  and  equally  false."  Then 
how  all  this  stands  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
contrast  to  the  simple  religion  of  the  Bible 
and  as  now  embodied  in  Christianity. 
"  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God."  "  Ye  must  be  born 
from  above."  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit."  **  If  any  man  be  in  Christ 
he  is  a  new  creature."  "He  that  hath 
the  Son,  hath  life." 

But  the  human  race  by  nature  is  the 
same  under  a  Christian  civilization  as  ever 
under  any  and  all  other  civilizations. 
Mankind  rebels  at  becoming  babies  and 
a  new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  ])eing 


newborn  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  yet  with- 
out this  the  very  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  shut  against  them  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Just  this  is  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
that  which  is  of  man.  The  Christ- way  is 
too  humiliating  to  the  pride  of  reason.  So 
the  Socratic  and  utilitarian  Christians  re- 
ject this  kind  of  salvation  ;  the  Christian 
pantheists  and  Christian  Buddhists  explain 
it  all  away  and  convert  it  into  sesthetic 
and  elegant  naturalism,  or  mere  outward 
formalism.  Some  try  to  find  a  refuge  in 
modern  altruism,  a  philosophic  self-denial 
and  pretended  living  for  others — a  kind  of 
worshiping  of  humanity.  They  offer  a 
religion  of  outward  forms  and  symbols 
rather  than  the  religion  of  the  heart  taught 
by  the  humble  carpenter  of  Nazareth — 
" the  Son  of  man "  and  "the  Son  of  God." 
His  answer  to  the  worldly  wise  is  embodied 
in  his  memorable  reply :  "  I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes. 
Even  so.  Father ;  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight."  Christianity  is  equally 
adapted  and  suited  to  the  philosophers 
and  the  "  babes." — Missionary  Record, 


WHAT  IS  A  HEATHEN  ? 


BY  REV.  J.  C.  HIDEX. 


Most  students  of  language  are  aware 
that  a  great  many  words  are  originally 
formed  out  of  the  circumstances,  and  not 
out  of  the  essence  of  the  things  to  which 
the  words  are  applied.  Thus,  we  are  told 
that  when  the  Spanish  adventurers  first 
«aw  that  ugly  creature  which  we  call  an 
***  alligator  "  they  were  at  once  struck  with 
its  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  liznrd, 
and  so  they  named  it  el  lagarto^  which  is 
Spanish  for  "  the  lizard."  The  etymology 
of  the  word  "heathen"  is  said  to  be 
based  upon  the  historical  fact  that  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Europe  the  dwell- 
ers upon  the  outlying  heaths  were  the 
hardest  people  to  reach,  and  thus  remained 


pagans  after  the  rest  of  the  people  had 
been  evangelized. 

But  we  are  not  concerned  here  about  the 
origin  of  the  word  **  heathen;"  we  wish 
rather  to  point  out  the  essence  of  the  thing 
which  we  call  "  heathenism."  And  if  it 
shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  word 
heathen  is  quite  frequently  misinterpreted, 
that  the  word  as  popularly  used  is  often 
misunderstood  and  misapplied,  the  result 
may  be  a  lesson  that  is  worth  learning. 

A  great  many  people,  when  the  word 
heathen  is  heard  or  read,  think  at  once  of 
a  savage  or  of  a  barbarian.  Such  people 
seem  to  imagine  a  "heathen"  to  be  the 
raw  material  of  humanity.     This  idea  is 
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not  essentially  false,  bnt  historically  it  in- 
volves serious  error. 

Heathenism  does  not  necessarily,  nor 
does  it  historically,  involve  the  absence  of 
what  the  world  now  calls  "culture."  A 
heathen  may  be — nay,  many  a  heathen 
has  been — a  very  highly  cultured  man. 
Julius  Ctesar  was  a  heathen,  and  his  is  one 
of  the  few,  the  very  few,  names  in  all  the 
histoiy  of  the  world  almost  equally  emi- 
nent for  military  genius,  for  statesman- 
ship, for  oratory,  for  scholarship,  and  for 
literary  skill.  As  a  general  he  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  excelled.  As  a  states- 
man it  is  questionable  if  the  world  has 
ever  produced  his  equal.  As  an  orator  he 
stood  next  to  picero.  As  a  writer  he  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  his  own  depart- 
ment— military  history. 

The  truth  is  that  what  we  call  our  cul- 
ture is  very  largely  "heathen."  John 
Foster,  in  the  most  elaborate  and'  admi- 
rable of  his  splendid  essays,  complained 
that  every  college  in  Christendom  was 
teaching  heathenism.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Homer,  Eurip- 
ides, Horace,  Livy,  Virgil,  in  a  word  all 
the  classical  authors,  were  heathen. 

When  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey  was 
delivering  his  admirable  lectures  on  rhet- 
oric at  the  University  of  Virginia  he  used 
English  text-books  in  his  department. 
Lord  Karnes,  Dr.  Whately,  Campbell  and 
Co.  were  the  authorities.  But  the  famous 
professor,  in  commenting  upon  them,  said 
one  day,  "Gentlemen,  they  are  all  dilu- 
tions of  Aristotle,  and  if  you  could  all 
read  Greek,  and  understand  it  as  readily 
as  you  do  English,  Aristotle  would  be  the 
text-book  which  I  should  put  into  your 
hands,  and  you  would  need  no  other." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  heathenism  and 
barbarism,  nor  is  there  any  such  connec- 
tion between  Christianity  and  culture. 
Some  of  the  best  Christians  we  ever  knew 
could  not  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
without  making  many  and  most  lamen- 
table  blunders,  and  some  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous men  of  modern  times  have  been 


men  of  splendid  culture.  The  "  Dia- 
logues "  of  Plato  are  little,  if  at  all,  more 
heathenish  than  are  the  writings  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  on  religion. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  essence  of 
heathenism  is  godlessness.  All  men  are 
naturally  heathen,  and  it  requires  the  power 
of  God's  grace  to  make  anything  better 
than  a  heathen  out  of  any  human  being. 

We  sometimes  imagine  that  we  really 
excuse  ourselves  from  the  guilt  of  wrong- 
doing when  we  say,  "  It  is  natural  for  me 
to  act  thus;"  or,  "It  was  natural  for  me 
to  feel  so."  But  the  very  essence  of  the 
difference  between  heathenism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  that  the  first  is  natural  and  the 
last  is  spiritual.  If  you  always  allow 
yourself  to  do  what  is  natural  for  you  to 
do,  and  to  feel  what  it  is  natural  for  you  to 
feel,  you  may  become  highly  cultivated 
— but  you  will  live  and  die  a  heathen. 
When  the  heathen  nature  within  you  is- 
subdued  under  the  grace  of  God,  and 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  love 
in  Christ  Jesus,  then  and  thus  only  can 
you  ever  be  rescued  from  heathenism. 

To  imagine  that  we  can  make  a  Chris- 
tian out  of  a  Chinaman  by  persuading  hin> 
to  conform  to  European  ideas  of  dress,, 
personal  habits,  views  of  education,  and 
what  not,  all  this  is  not  only  wild,  it  is 
fearfully  mischievous.  It  teaches  men  to 
think  that  a  little  external  polish,  a  little 
of  what  we  please  to  call  "  civilization,'*^ 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  "There  is  no  veneering  in  the 
work  of  God."  When  the  Roman  general 
Mummius  was  sacking  Corinth  he  saw 
some  of  his  rough  soldiers  carelessly  han- 
dling a  magnificent  Greek  statue.  He 
warned  them  to  be  more  careful,  "for,'> 
said  he,  "  if  you  break  it  you  shall  replace 
it!"  Think  of  it!  An  arm  carved  by 
Phidias  broken  and  "  restored  "  by  a  hewer 
of  cobble  stones  on  a  Roman  road !  The 
thing,  however,  is  no  more  impracticable 
than  is  the  substitution  of  some  awkward 
work  of  modern  "  culture  "  for  that  grand- 
est of  all  statues  Christ  formed  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory. — 77i€   Standard. 
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FRIENDS  AND  FOES  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Thb  cause  of  foreign  missions  has  al- 
ways had  its  friends  and  its  foes.  There 
have  always  been  those  who  have  opposed 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  great  commis- 
sion, and  who  have  insisted  that  '^  begin- 
ning at  Jerusalem  "  meant  to  settle  down 
there  and  never  go  any  farther.  It  would 
have  been  sad  for  the  Gentile  world  had 
these  views,  rather  than  those  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  prevailed,  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  been  left  in  darkness  until  the 
last  native  of  Judea  had  been  converted  to 
Christ. 

If  asked  what  foreign  missions  have  ac- 
complished, we  need  only  to  point  to  the 
Christian  world  for  an  answer.  The  whole 
conquest  of  the  countries  and  continents 
outside  of  Palestine  is  the  result  of  God's 
blessings  on  foreign  missions  in  which  the 
apostles  and  other  Christian  workers  busied 
themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  for  the  blessing  of  their  fellow- 
men.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  for- 
eign missions  need  only  to  open  their  eyes 
to  see  what  God  hath  wrought  in  this  and 
other  Christian  lands,  and  see  the  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  countries 
wherein  there  is  no  vision,  and  the  people 
perish,  to  be  compelled  to  change  their 
minds.  The  fact  is  that  many  people  do 
not  know  and  that  some  do  not  think 
about  these  things.  Our  country  differs 
from  other  countries,  not  on  account  of  our 
intelligence,  our  culture,  or  our  progress, 
but  on  account  of  the  Bible  and  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of 
might  nor  of  power,  but  of  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

The  worst  enemy  of  foreign  missions  is 
this  spirit  of  seliishuess,  indifference,  and 
ignorance  in  Christian  lands  as  to  the  needs 
and  claims  of  the  heathen  world  and  our 
obligation  to  give  them  the  Gospel.  Here 
the  word  of  God  must  be  our  guide,  and  we 
must  not  depart  from  its  teachings  at  the 
dictation  or  suggestion  of  the  wisest  men 
on  earth.  That  word  teaches  us  the  guilt 
of  the  heathen  world  in  which  they  are 


lost  and  must  remain  lost  without  the  sal- 
vation of  Christ.  That  word  teaches  us 
that  beneath  the  surface  everywhere,  bf 
every  civilization  and  of  every  heathenism, 
lies  the  human  heart,  sinful,  needing  the 
blood  of  Christ  accepted  by  faith  for  par- 
don, and  the  regeneration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  accepted  by  faith  for  newness  of  life 
and  for  cleansing.  That  word  teaches  us 
that  we  are  debtors  to  give  them  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  as  Christ  has  freely  given  us 
his  grace  we  are  under  such  obligations  to 
pass  it  along  and  give  it  to  others  that  the 
obligation  lies  on  us  as  a  debt  which  must 
be  discharged  if  we  have  any  sense  of 
honor  or  of  gratitude.  That  word  teaches 
us  all  this  so  plainly  that  we  must  move  on 
to  the  saving  of  the  world  by  means  of  our 
lives,  our  gifts,  and  our  prayers,  or  be  un- 
worthy of  the  fellowship  of  Christ,  who 
poured  out  his  life  for  a  lost  world,  and 
directed  his  followers  to  bring  the  world 
to  him. 

Another  enemy  of  foreign  missions  is 
to  be  found  in  the  antichrist  spirit  of  the 
world  which  manifests  itself  in  the  various 
forms  of  infidelity  in  Christian  lands,  and 
by  means  of  the  various  priesthoods  in 
heathen  lands.  Infidel  writers  and  travel- 
ers bring  home  disparaging  accounts  of 
missionaries  from  the  lands  in  which  they 
have  traveled,  and  where  they  paid  as 
little  attention  to  Christianity  as  they  do 
at  home.  The  priests  of  heathendom  are 
glad  to  travel  the  world  over  to  tell  to  the 
emotional  and  uninformed  that  their  own 
religions  are  pure  and  uplifting  and  to 
carry  back  to  their  heathen  homes  stories 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  what  missionaries 
are  there  teaching.  The  various  "  parlia- 
ments of  religion "  afforded  ample  scope 
for  all  such  operations,  and  they  have  been 
used,  and  will  be  used,  to  deaden  and  de- 
stroy evangelistic  and  missionary  zeal. 

The  evil  forces  of  every  Christian  nation 
are  tremendous  enemies  of  the  missionary 
work.  The  cargoes  of  rum  that  go  to 
Africa  are  most   potent    forces  to  break 
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down  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  The  opium 
traffic  in  China  and  India  is  an  obstacle  to 
overcome  which  and  to  find  access  to  hu- 
man hearts  calls  for  one  of  the  mightiest 
efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  preach 
Christ.  The  unjust  treatment  which  has 
been  accorded  to  some  of  the  Chinese  in 
our  own  country  is  an  influence  which  re- 
acts mightily,  in  China,  against  the  peace 
and  safety  of  our  missionaries,  and  their 
access  to  the  people  with  their  message  of 
life. 

But  all  of  these  are  only  such  oppositions 
as  we  might  naturally  expect  to  arise  from 


the  enmity  of  the  natural  heart  and  the 
forces  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness. 
The  Church  that  maintains  an  absolute 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  his  holy  word,  that 
sends  out  men  and  women  to  teach  the 
very  truth  of  the  Gospel,  that  is  not  led 
astray  by  sophisms  of  the  world  or  the  de- 
ceits of  heathenism,  that  is  true  to  the  old- 
fashioned  truth  and  loyal  to  the  ever-living- 
God,  will  be  honored  from  on  high  and 
will  be  instrumental  in  extending  in  dark- 
ened lands  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — Herald  and  Pres- 
byter, 


FOUNDATION  OF  THE   MISSIONARY  SPIRIT. 

BY  E.  B.  WEBB,  D.D. 


We  have  people  at  home  who  sit  in 
their  easy-chairs  and  speculate  about  the 
character  and  condition  of  Socrates,  and 
go  on  to  generalize  every  pagan  on  earth 
into  a  state  of  innocence,  if  not  into  par- 
adise. We  have  travelers  who  run  through 
the  fair  and  fertile  portions  of  pagan  lands 
and  come  home  and  tell  us  that  they  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  Buddhist  should 
substitute  our  religion  for  his;  his,  "a  re- 
ligion of  scholars,  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men." 

But  the  unanimous  and  overwhelming 
testimony  of  the  missionaries  as  they  came 
up  to  London  and  joined  in  that  great 
missionary  conference  of  1888  was  that 
the  heathen  are  guilty,  condemned,  and 
sinking  down  in  their  sins  to  an  inevitable 
and  awful  perdition.  And  surely  this  is 
the  implication  and  the  explication  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  Yea,  more,  this  is  the 
reason  and  motive  that  brought  him  here. 
"  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost."  He  tasted 
death  for  every  man  whom  the  horizon  en- 
circles. And  if  one  died  for  all,  though 
we  have  changed  the  translation  of  that 
particular  verse,  it  is  still  true  as  we  used 
to  read,  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all 
dead.  And  how  can  pardon  bo  offered,  as 
it  is  so  abundantly  offered  in  the  Gospel, 


to  men  who  are  not  guilty  ?  And  how  can 
life,  spiritual  lite,  be  offered  to  men  who 
are  not  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  ?  And 
so  the  apostles  believed  and  taught.  Paul's 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  heathen  of 
his  day  is  true  of  the  heathen  the  world 
over,  now  in  our  day.  So  the  missionaries, 
who  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  coun- 
try to  know  the  people  and  their  idolatry 
and  their  devil  worship  and  their  worse 
than  devil  worship,  tell  us — their  very  tem- 
ples a  vile,  filthy,  fathomless  fountain  from 
which  the  darkest  streams  of  pollution 
flow  all  abroad. 

Paul  said  of  the  heathen,  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  witnesses  for  God's  everlasting 
power  and  divinity,  "without  excuse," 
guilty,  without  excuse.  Paul  said  they 
exchange  the  truth  of  God  for  a  lie;  they 
abandon  themselves  to  all  sorts  of  lust, 
cunning,  cruelty,  and  criminal  abomina- 
tions. They  take  pleasure  in  every  strife, 
deceit,  malignity,  and  murder.  They  re- 
verse the  very  constitutional  instincts,  im- 
pulses, and  affections  of  human  nature, 
and  God  gives  them  over  to  wallow  and 
welter  in  the  dwarfing  and  deadening  con- 
sequences of  their  own  sins.  Ask  the  mis- 
sionaries that  come  back  to  us  from  Africa, 
from  China,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
Let  our  missionaries  who  went  to  the  Sand- 
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wich  Islands  in  1820  tell  their  story.  Let 
John  G.  Paton,  that  modern  apostle,  who 
went  to  the  New  Hebrides  in  1858,  tell  his 
story.  It  is  the  same  from  every  quarter 
of  the  horizon — the  heathen  are  lost ! 

This  is  the  mighty  truth,  so  General 
Booth  says,  that  is  movin<T  the  Salvation 
Army  to  encompass  the  world  to-day — a 
truth  the  rejection  of  which  halts  every 
foot  of  that  army,  from  the  highest  gen- 
eral to  the  humblest  private.  What  we 
want  is  not  little  dainty  discussions  about 
the  pitiable  condition  of  the  poor  heathen ; 
nor  a  patronizing  attitude  toward  Booth's 
army  now  that  its  victories  can  no  longer 
be  denied — what  we  need  is  to  believe  anew 
down  in  the  depths  of  our  souls  that  the 
heathen  are  lost.  This  conviction,  living 
and  throbbing  in  our  hearts,  will  make 
of  every  one  of  us  a  missionary,  rest- 
less, self-sacrificing,  eager,  till  to  every 
people  in  every  language  the  Gospel  is 
preached. 

And  now  the  other  truth  that  we  need 
to  grasp  anew,  and  fix  immutably  in  our 
hearts  is  this:  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
will  save  the  heathen;  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  alone  will  save  them.  Every 
other  religion  and  all  other  religions  leave 
men  without  God,  without  hope  in  the 
world.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
crucified  one,  the  risen  one,  is  salvation, 
and  in  no  other.  By  this  name  the  sick 
are  made  whole;  the  impotent  are  made 
strong;  the  dead  are  made  alive,  and  the 
lost  are  saved. 

Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  good  many 
of  us  stand  to-day  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
spiritual  danger.  We  are  tolerating  and 
coquetting  with  an  error  which,  if  em- 
braced, will  palsy  our  limbs  and  poison 
our  lives.  Shall  we  trust  the  Christianity 
of  the  New  Testament  to  do  for  us  and  for 
all  men  everything  that  we  need  to  have 
done  for  us,  or  shall  we  have  a  little  of  the 
ethnic  religions  and  a  little  of  civilization 
to  help  out  ?  W^e  may  not  stop  to  for- 
mulate it,  but  really  this  is  the  thought  in 
many  minds.  Yes,  and  too  many  go  further 
and  question  whether  the  Christian  religion 


is,  after  all,  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 
salvation  of  the  heathen. 

In  the  study  of  comparative  religions 
the  tendency  is  to  pick  out  of  these  historic 
religions  anything  and  everything  that 
they  have  in  common  with  Christianity,  or 
resembling  it,  and  hold  it  up  to  our  eyes  and 
to  our  admiration.  To  just  that  extent 
these  historic  religions  are  made  equal  to 
Christianity.  And  to  just  that  extent 
Christianity  is  pulled  down  from  its  divine 
supremacy.  The  vital  points  of  difference, 
the  immeasurable,  unspeakable  contrast  is 
ignored  and  forgotten.  Not  one  of  these 
religions  has  ever  purified,  elevated,  or  ad- 
vanced a  nation.  Not  a  nation  has  been 
found  in  the  last  sixty  years,  nor  in  the 
last  six  thousand  years,  that  has  not  been 
descending,  however  fully  possessed  by  one 
of  these  religions.  Brahma  and  Buddha 
and  Confucius  and  Mohammed  may  have 
each  taught  some  truth.  Suppose  they 
did.  That  forms  no  part  of  Christianity. 
The  cattle  in  the  stable  where  Christ  was 
bom,  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  doves 
and  the  hawks,  each  had  life;  but  had  they, 
therefore,  a  relation  to  the  babe  in  the 
manger? 

These  historic  religions  each  has  some 
truth  in  it.  Are  they,  therefore,  related  to 
the  Christian  religion  ?  No,  certainly  not. 
However  subtle  and  recondite  the  relations 
of  truth,  these  religions  cannot  be  clas- 
sified with  Christ's  religion,  any  more  than 
Christ  can  be  classified  with  Buddha.  The 
Christian  religion  is  not  a  patchwork  of 
these  ethnic  religions,  their  deep  chasms 
filled  up  with  material  stolen  from  our 
Bible,  and  their  hideous  forms  beautifully 
padded  out  with  a  materialistic  and  sensu- 
ous philosophy.     Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Christ  had  nothing  to  do  with  these  re- 
ligions. He  never  indorsed  nor  adopted 
one  of  them.  He  knew  the  religion  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  and  what  paganism 
at  its  best  could  do;  he  knew  the  religions 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  and  Egypt;  he 
knew  the  religion  of  all  the  tribes  that 
went  down  before  Joshua  as  he  entered 
the  promised  land.     And  he  hinted  at  no 
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relationship  between  their  truth  and  his 
truth.  But  on  the  contrary  he  said  of 
them  all,  ''  All  that  ever  came  before  me 
are  thieves  and  robbers."  With  a  voice 
that  rang  out  clearly  over  all  the  noise  and 
shouting  in  the  temple,  when  they  poured 
the  water  out  upon  the  altar,  he  said,  ^'  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink."  And  with  a  voice  that  is  penetra- 
ting, over  the  mountains  and  beyond  the 
seas,  into  every  land,  smiting  these  religions 
at  the  root,  Christ  is  still  saying,  *^  I  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  "  I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he 
shall  live  forever."  Jesus  Christ  stands 
alone,  outside  of  all  classes,  above  all  com- 
parison. He  cannot  accept  a  niche  in  their 
temples  with  the  gods  of  Japan  and  China 
and  India  and  Africa.  If  he  comes  in  they 
must  go  out.  What  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial?  And  the  same  is  true  of 
Christ's  religion.  It  knows  no  fraternity; 
it  tolerates  no  rival ;  it  excludes  all  fellow- 
ship. 

Now  with  the  word  and  sacrifice  of 
Christ  before  us,  with  the  testimony  of 
missionaries  from  every  quarter  of  the 
horizon  ringing  in  our  ears,  and  with  a 
profound  compassion  for  the  heathen  in 
our  hearts,  do  we  stand  strong  in  our  con- 
victions at  these  points?  The  world  lying 
in  wickedness,  the  heathen  lost,  surely 
sinking  down  to  perdition;  rescue,  redemp- 
tion for  them  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus 


Christ — a  doubtful  attitude  toward  these 
positions  is  cause  enough  for  all  our  depres- 
sion, indifference,  and  inaction.  Faltering 
at  these  points  of  belief  is  failure  in  the 
field  all  along  the  line. 

In  the  missionary  spirit  belief  is  every- 
thing. In  the  New  Testament  belief  is  ac- 
counted everything,  and  in  practical  life 
belief  is  everything.  The  strength  of  Is- 
rael in  their  advance  against  obstacles  and 
enemies  was  that  they  believed  the  word 
of  the  Lord  and  of  his  sei-vant  Moses. 
The  strength  of  the  disciples  was,  when 
they  went  forth  to  evangelize  the  nations, 
that  they  believed  the  Scriptures  and  the 
word  which  Jesus  had  said.  And  our 
strength  is  in  our  belief.  To  doubt  the  re- 
sponsibility, guilt,  and  condemnation  of  the 
heathen  is  to  emasculate  our  sense  of  ob- 
ligation and  fold  our  hands  and  sit  down 
at  ease.  To  tolerate  the  idea  that  there  is 
salvation  for  the  heathen  except  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus*  Christ  is  treason  against 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  energize  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  with  these  vital  truths;  enter 
with  our  Master  into  the  cause  and  object 
of  his  coming  and  sacrifice;  sympathize 
with  him  in  the  means  and  methods  which 
he  has  adopted;  appreciate  the  trust  which 
has  been  committed  to  our  hands  for  the 
salvation  of  the  lost,  and  we  shall  every 
one  of  us  cry  out  with  Paul,  "  Woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel!" — The 
Advance. 


PE.RU    AS   A   MISSION    FIELD. 

BY  ONE  OF  THE  MISSIOXAKIES. 
(Continued  from  the  October  Gospel  in  all  Lxnds.) 


IV/it/  do  we  send  missionaries  to  Roman 
Catholic  countries  ? — Because  Romanism, 
wherever  left  entirely  to  itself,  has  become 
essentially  a  pagan  religion.  Educated 
people  of  the  Romish  faith,  who  come 
here  from  North  America  and  from  Europe, 
are  outspoken  in  their  denunciation  r)f 
many  of  the  religious  practices  of  the 
country.  I  was  assured,  not  long  ago,  by 
one  of  these,  that  there  is  as  much    dif- 


ference between  the  Catholicism  of  the 
United  States  and  that  practiced  in  Peru 
as  there  is  between  Christianity  and  Bud- 
dhism.    The  other  day  I  called  upon  Mrs. 

A ,    an   American,   a   devout   Roman 

Catholic,  who  goes  rejiularly  to  mass  every 
Sabbath — a  ladv  who  has  resided  here 
for  nearly  twenty  years — and  she  unhesita- 
tingly  declared  that  many  of  the  religious 
practices  of  the  country  are  paganistic. 
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The  United  States  consul  here  in  Callao 
is  a  warm  friend  of  our  mission.  He  is 
a  scholarly  gentleman,  an  earnest  Roman 
Catholic,  who  desires  greatly  to  see  a 
change  in  the  Peruvian  national  constitu- 
tion— such  a  change  as  will  grant  perfect 
freedom  of  worship  for  all  people  and  all 
religions — and  his  avowed  reason  for  desir- 
ing this  change  is  his  belief  that  such 
liberty  in  worship  will  lead  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people  from  religious  darkness. 

Mrs.  B ,  an  educated  English  lady, 

a  consistent  Roman  Catholic,  who  has  been 
reduced  in  fortune,  is  now  nursing  my  wife 
through  a  spell  of  sickness.  In  conversa- 
tion with  her  last  evening  she  volunteered 
the  statement  that  the  priests  of  Peru  need 
the  influence  of  the  Protestant  clergy  to 
lift  them  out  of  their  lethargy  and  degra- 
dation. This  ladv  has  a  soul  above  deceit, 
and  is  too  earnest  and  too  honest  to  make 
such  a  statement  for  the  purpose  of  curry- 
ing favor  because  she  is  in  my  employ, 
She  is  an  out  and  out  Catholic,  and  she 
made  the  remark  because  her  soul  is 
chagrined  at  the  conditions  of  her  own 
Church  in  Peru,  and  because  she  is  wise 
enough  to  see  that  there  is  something 
mutually  beneficial  in  honest  competition, 
even  in  matters  of  religion. 

As  I  think  the  matter  over  I  can  easily 
see  that  which  requires  no  keenness  of  ob- 
servation to  behold — that  which  the  world, 
in  reality,  knows  very  well — namely,  that 
wherever  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  compelled  to  practice  its  religion  side 
by  side  with  vital  Protestant  worship  it 
has  been  uplifted  and  blessed. 

Romanism  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  is  manifestly  far  in  advance  of  any- 
thing ever  beheld  here.  There  we  see 
something  good  in  that  Church,  Here  the 
good  has  been  reduced  to  such  a  minimum 
that  one  scarcely  ever  beholds  anything  but 
weakness  and  wickedness.  There  the 
priests,  as  a  rule,  keep  up  the  appearance 
of  Christian  perfection,  preserving  their 
characters,  as  much  as  possible,  blameless 
and  above  reproach.  Here,  it  is  nothing 
for  them   to    be    openly    immoral.     Two 


of  the  priests  of  Callao  are  said  to  be  no- 
torious in  this  direction.  In  Canada  de 
Gomez,  where  I  formerly  labored,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Andes,  the  only  priest  of 
the  place  used  to  go  out  riding  almost  every 
Sunday  with  a  woman  who  was  an  open 
prostitute — the  keeper  of  a  house  of  shame. 

A  French  woman,  of  the  peasant  class, 
walked  four  miles  to  sec  this  same  priest, 
carrying  a  littte  baby  in  her  arms,  and  lead- 
ing a  little  four-year-old  girl  by  the  hand, 
to  secure  his  services  in  baptizing  her 
children.  Before  the  ceremony  she  asked 
the  priest  how  much  he  would  charge,  and 
he  named  the  sum  of  ten  dollars — paper 
dollars,  worth  then  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  dollars  in  gold.  The  woman  had  just 
that  sum  of  money  and  no  more,  and,  as 
the  country  was  sparsely  settled  and  there 
was  no  other  priests  nearer  than  fifty 
miles,  she  agreed  to  give  it  him.  But,  to 
her  great  surprise,  when  the  children 
were  baptized  the  priest  demanded  ten 
dollars  for  each  one ;  and  because  the 
woman  could  not  pay  the  amount  he  tore 
up  the  baptismal  certificates  and  declared 
the  baptism  itself  invalid. 

I  could  fill  many  columns  A^'ith  well- 
authenticated  stories  of  similar  corruptions 
and  guile.  The  priests  are  not  all  bad  ; 
but,  in  an  experience  of  nearly  twelve  years, 
I  have  met  but  few  who  have  untarnished 
reputations.  Those  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts are  nearlv  alwavs  charged  with  in- 
decencies,  and  with  corruptions  that  are 
often  highly  criminal. 

And  from  the  fact  that  the  bad  are 
allowed  to  go  on  unmolested,  performing 
the  functions  of  their  high  oflice,  under  the 
protection  of  the  **  Holy  Apostolical  Church 
of  Rome,"  until  religion  is  dragged  down 
into  the  dust  and  is  become  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  all  decent  men — from  this  fact, 
and  in  this  fact  alone,  do  we  find  a  sufiicient 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  why  the 
evangelical  Protestant  Churches  send  mis- 
sionaries to  countries  purely  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  religious  faith  and  doctrines. 

/  wiU  give  a  glimpse  at  Peruvian  idol 
wors/iip. — One  of  the   idols  is  called  the 
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Lord  of  the  Sea.  The  image  itself  is  made 
of  wood,  is  the  full  statare  of  mankind, 
and  is  made  to  have  many  of  the  expres- 
sions of  the  pictures  of  our  Saviour  as 
produced  by  modern  artists.  The  crown 
of  thorns  is  on  the  head.  The  blood  is 
dripping  from  the  forehead.  The  facial 
representation  is  that  of  the  loving,  sor- 
rowful Christ.  But  this  is  not  even  thought 
of  as  an  image  of  our  Lord,  or  regarded  as 
having  any  other  connection  with  him  than 
that  of  a  saint.  This  image  is,  indeed,  the 
patron  Saint  of  Callao.  It  receives  special 
worship,  as  do  many  other  idols  through- 
out the  country. 

The  story  of  this  image  is,  that  when 
Callao  was  destroyed  by  tidal  wave,  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago,  it  was 
found  floating  on  the  waters.  As  soon  as 
it  was  secured  it  manifested  miraculous 
powers  by  driving  back  the  waves  and 
causing  the  sea  to  become  calm.  Since  then 
it  has  been  guarded  sacredly  ;  and  every 
year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
catastrophe,  the  28th  of  October,  it  has 
been  carried  down  to  the  seashore  to  bless 
the  waters  and  keep  them  tranquil.  And 
as  there  aj;e  no  storms  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  as  the  sea  is  nearly  always  re- 
markably smooth,  ignorant  people  are 
easily  led  to  believe  that  this  idol  controls 
the  waters. 

The  other  day  I  w^itnessed  the  blasphemy 
practiced  in  the  name  of  religion,  wherein 
this  god  was  carried  down  to  the  sea  and, 
by  means  of  a  string  and  pulley,  was  made 
to  raise  its  arms  and  bless  the  ocean.  There 
was  a  procession  of  more  than  three  thou- 
sand people,  marching  bareheaded,  as  an 
escort  of  worshipei's.  The  idol  was  borne 
in  a  gorgeously  decorated  palanquin  on 
the  shouldei*s  of  men.  Sixty  women  went 
before  it,  carrying  silver  censers  with 
burning  incense.  A  company  of  boys  in 
white  preceded  the  women,  bearing 
lighted  tapers.  Four  priests,  in  fancy 
dress,  under  a  heavy  velvet  canopy  sup- 
ported by  Negroes,  marched  immediately 
behind  the  image.  A  band  of  music,  fol- 
lowed   by    a   company   of    two   hundred 


soldiers  carrying  guns  with  lixed  bayonets, 
followed  the  priests.  The  multitude  ranged 
themselves  on  both  sides  and  behind.  Fully 
six  thousand  people  were  at  the  seashore 
to  witness  the  procession.  A  man,  author- 
ized by  the  Church,  sold  printed  pictures 
of  the  image,  with  a  prayer  addressed  to 
it  for  the  people  to  recite.  Below  will  be 
found  a  faithful  translation  of  the  prayer, 
leaving  out  nothing  but  the  versification 
and  the  rhyme: 

THE  LORD  OF  THE   SEA, 
Patron  Saint  op  Callao. 

By  thine  immcDse  goodness  and  ineffable 
love,  shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

The  fury  of  the  -sea,  angry,  violent,  and 
tremendous,  threatens  less  with  its  thunders, 
Lord,  than  our  sin  ;  make  us,  beloved  Lord, 
worthy  of  our  inheritance.  Slielter  us,  good 
Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

Pardon  us  if  we  have  been  neglectful  of  thy 
tender  care  ;  and  that  we  may  be  of  thee  beloved, 
grant  us  faith,  love,  and  piety.  Shelter  us,  good 
Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

When  the  waves  of  the  sea,  breaking  over 
the  shores,  roaring,  bellowing,  savage,  threaten 
our  homes,  our  voice,  imploring  thy  favor,  says  : 
Shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

From  plagues,  O  Lord,  free  us;  from  war, 
fire,  and  earthquakes,  by  the  bitter  pains  that 
thou  for  us  did  suffer.  Preserve  us  from  vice 
and  impiety.  Shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every 
calamity. 

Grant  that  peace,  reigning  in  all  our  hearts, 
may  secure  the  gifts  thou  art  bestowing,  and  ex- 
tirpate the  evils  of  our  frailness.  Shelter  us, 
good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

Make  Christian  people  meet,  faithful, 
obedient  to  the  law  omnipotent  of  thy  sovereign 
power  ;  with  thy  merciful  hand  guide  us  in  our 
deeds.    Shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

If  some  offense  committed  against  thee 
condemn  us,  diminish  thou  our  punishment. 
In  our  repentant  souls  inspire  horror  toward 
evil.     Shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

Sweeten  thou  my  existence  from  human 
rigors.  Let  thy  clemency  give  relief  to  all  of 
my  sufferings.  Grant  me  patience  and  sweet- 
ness. Take  ])ride  from  me.  Shelter  us,  good 
Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

Let  me  not  offend  thee.  Restrain  thou  my  pas- 
sions. Give  me  faith  to  amend  my  life.  May  I 
undertake  nothing  offensive  to  thy  exalted  maj- 
esty. Shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 
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Thoa  who  art  meek  and  patient,  even  to 
death  resigned,  humbled  by  the  cruelty  with 
which  I  have  offended  thee,  grant  my  smitten 
heart  to  implore  thy  mercy.  Shelter  us,  good 
Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

By  thine  inmiense  goodness  and  ineffable  love, 
shelter  us,  good  Lord,  in  every  calamity. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader 
that  this  prayer  is  addressed  to  a  wooden 
image  called  the  Lord  of  the  Sea,  which  is 
the  patron  saint  of  our  city.     It  reads  as 


though  addressed  to  God  and  to  Christ- 
The  trouble  is  that  the  Church  sets  forth 
that  this  image  possesses  miraculous  power, 
and  that  it  is  therefore,  in  a  measure,  the 
representative  of  the  divine.  And  so  the 
yearning  of  the  hearts  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude'for  communion  with  God  is  directed 
toward  this  image,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
their  worship  does  not  rise  but  little,  if 
any,  above  actual  idolatry. 
CaUaOy  November  1,  1896. 


A  MISSIONARY  OF  INDIA   IN  THIBET. 

BY   REV,    HARKUA   WILSON. 


Ox  July  15,  1895,  over  four  hundred 
lamas  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  female 
lamas  met  in  council  at  Takalakote  in 
Thibet.  This  conference  is  held  yearly  in 
this  place,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
chief  lama  of  these  parts.  The  lamas  come 
from  numerous  shrines  and  bazaars  situated 
from  one  to  ten  days'  journey  distant  from 
Takalakote.  Some  came  from  Gangri 
Darchhe  or  Kailas,  some  from  Mapang 
Chhuma  Chlia,  known  as  the  Mansarwar 
Lake,  some  from  Tatpuri,  and  some  from 
Khajar  Gowamba.  These  are  all  shrines 
visited  by  pilgrims.  Besides  these  there 
were  lamas  from  the  following  mandis  or 
trading  posts,  namely,  Daba,  Ruduk,  Ling, 
Gartokh,  Giyanima,  Takalakote,  Tankiya, 
Chaunkhola,  and  Limi.  These  places  are 
scattered  about  in  Thibet  from  the  northern 
boundary  of  Nepal  and  the  Chamba  to 
this  place. 

'I  The  lamas  met  in  a  large  room  in  which 
hung  a  great  curtain  twelve  yards  long 
and  seven  yards  wide.  Numerous  pic- 
tures were  painted  on  this  curtain  as 
well  as  the  portrait  of  a  distinguished 
lama.  The  curtain  is  of  silk,  and  is  valued 
at  five  or  six  hundred  rupees.  Behind  the 
curtain  numerous  lights  were  burning  in 
costly  lamps,  and  at  each  corner  were  cen- 
sers with  incense.  In  the  hall  before  the 
curtain  were  three  rows  or  lines  of  cushions 
(gaddi),  and  for  the  chief  lama  a'cushion 
raised  five  feet  above  the  rest. 


When  one  of  the  lamas  was  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  grade  he  was  called  to 
the  front  and  then  sent  behind  the  curtain, 
two  lamas  of  a  lower  grade  than  himself 
accompanying  him.  When  the  candidate 
returned  to  the  outer  room  the  chief  lama 
gave  a  short  address,  and  all  present  read 
responses  from  their  books.  When  this 
had  been  repeated  several  times  the  whole 
company  retired  behind  the  curtain,  where 
they  remained  about  half  an  hour.  Then 
returning,  each  lama  sat  down  in  his  ap- 
pointed place  and  tea  was  served,  some 
taking  milk  with  their  tea,  some  ghi 
(butter),  and  some  sattu  (flour  of  parched 
grain). 

The  tea  was  made  by  the  female  lamas, 
who  make  good  tea;  as  they  prepared  the 
cups  they  tasted  them  to  see  that  they 
were  flavored  rightly.  Those  who  had 
been  lamas  from  eight  to  sixteen  years 
had  the  honor  of  filling  the  cups.  These 
women  are  advanced  through  the  various 
degrees  by  the  chief  lama.  They  are  fine, 
strong  women,  good  tempered,  and  sing  very 
nicely.  The  tea,  sugar,  butter,  milk,  curds, 
coarse  sugar,  flour,  sattu,  rice,  etc.,  are  all 
provided  by  the  villagers,  and  whatever  is 
brought  as  an  offering  is  also  consumed. 
Those  who  came  to  see  the  conference 
were  sure  to  bring  some  little  present  for 
the  lamas.  Whatever  was  brought, 
whether  sweets  or  fruit  or  grain  or  other 
food  or  money,  it  was  set  down  before  the 
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chief  lama.  Near  the  door  on  the  inside 
were  large  vessels  in  which  the  milk  and 
butter  and  curds  and  flour,  etc.,  were  emp- 
tied, one  large  vessel  for  each  kind  of  food. 

About  two  thousand  men  and  women 
came  to  see  the  lamas  and  the  conference. 
All  visitors  on  arriving  went  to  the  great 
curtain,  reverently  placed  the  comer  of  it 
on  their  heads,  and  bowed  themselves 
three  or  four  times  to  the  ground.  None 
but  lamas  were  allowed  behind  the  cur- 
tain. The  other  rooms  in  the  building 
were  open  to  all  and  were  filled  with 
visitors,  going  from  place  to  place,  admir- 
ing the  many  wonderful  things  to  be  seen. 
Many  of  them  were  singing  and  dancing 
as  they  went  through  the  rooms.  When 
any  of  them  wished  to  leave  the  building 
and  return  home  he  made  a  profound 
obeisance  to  the  chief  lama  before  going. 

Seeing  that  the  house  was  open  for  all 
I  asked  a  Thibetan  to  go  with  me  while  I 
examined  the  place  and  all  that  was  in  it. 
One  room  I  found  nicely  plastered  with 
lime  on  walls  and  floor,  and  two  expensive 
chandeliers  with  lights  burning  and  a 
number  of  small  idols.  There  were  three 
large  idols  with  gold  heads  and  bodies  of 
silver  wearing  necklaces  of  precious  stones. 
The  room  had  a  ceiling  of  beautiful  chintz; 
there  were  two  pillars  four  feet  high  plated 
with  gold,  and  two  deer  of  the  same 
material.  Between  the  deer  a  gong  two 
feet  in  diameter  was  hanging.  Not  only 
in  this  room,  but  in  othel*  parts  of  the 
house,  articles  plated  with  gold  were  found, 
and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  sev- 
eral of  the  rooms.  The  house  is  three  stories 
high,  the  stairway  was  perfectly  dark,  yet 
I  examined  every  part  before  leaving. 

There  were  two  lamas  on  guard  in  each 
room  to  see  that  the  lights  were  kept 
burning  and  that  no  harm  was  done  to  the 
furniture  and  treasure.  When  they  saw 
me  they  were  startled,  and  asked,  "  Who 
is  this  that  is  wandering  about  in  our 
temple  in  this  way  ?  " 

There  are  different  ranks  among  these 
lamas,  with  a  separate  name  for  each,  and 
all  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  cushion  five 


feet  high .  Among  the  men  the  names  are : 
1.  Gilukhambu  Lama ;  2.  Dewa  Lama  ; 
3.  Nurba  Lama;  4.  Mayan  Lama;  5.  Daba 
Lama.  Among  the  women  are  three 
classes:  1.  Gicham;  2.  Jaims;  8.  Lale. 

All  the  Thibetan  villagers  who  came  to 
see  this  conference  wore  their  best  cloth- 
ing. Men  and  women  washed  off  from 
their  faces  the  accumulated  dirt  of  a  year 
and  looked  very  attractive.  I  saw  one 
young  woman  of  very  good  family  who 
wore  a  cap  worth  five  hundred  rupees, 
studded  with  pearls  and  diamonds  and 
other  precious  stones.  Her  coat  was  of 
rich  broadcloth,  and  she  wore  a  large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  jewelry.  The 
women  that  came  from  Takalakote  and 
adjoining  villages  for  the  most  part  wore 
clothing  made  of  skins.  Those  who  came 
from  more  distant  places  wore  expensive 
chogas  (coats)  in  bright  colors  of  the 
finest  wool,  ornamented  before  and  behind 
with  broad  strips  of  rich  and  beautifully 
dyed  cloth.  The  Jokpa  women  wore  fine 
chogas  of  skins  and  flowing  garments  of 
broadcloth,  and  jewels  in  their  hair  with 
silver  chains  entwined  and  pendant. 

Here  in  Takalakote  are  two  hundred 
lamas  of  all  grades,  besides  seventy-five 
women.  In  Khajar  are  one  hundred  and 
twenty  male  and  fifty-five  female  lamas. 
All  these  are  supported  entirely  by  the 
people  or  the  endowments  of  the  monas- 
teries. A  lama  is  always  recognized  by 
a  shaven  head.  Men  and  women  alike  are 
shorn.  Their  influence  with  the  rulers  is 
very  great,  and  the  lama's  word  is  law. 
If  a  man  or  woman  among  the  lamas  is 
guilty  of  immorality  the  punishment  is  as 
follows  :  The  Dewa  Lama  sentences  the 
culprit  to  receive  one  hundred  stripes  if  a 
woman,  and  two  hundred  stripes  if  a  man, 
and  they  are  expelled  from  the  lama  cir- 
cle. Besides  this,  the  civil  government 
fines  the  woman  130  rupees  and  the  man  200 
rupees,  and  their  fault  is  put  on  record. 
The  parties  may  marry  or  not,  as  they 
choose.  But  they  cannot  be  readmitted 
as  lamas  ;  henceforth  they  are  treated  as 
common  people. 
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Truthfulness  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
these  people.  Even  the  robbers  never  lie  ; 
no  matter  what  happens,  they  tell  the 
truth.  Although  they  may  suffer  for  it 
the  lamas  will  never  deviate  from  the 
truth.  When  occupied  in  religious  medi- 
tation they  pay  no  attention  to  what  is 
going  on  around  them.  To  test  the  mat- 
ter I  called  on  one  when  at  his  devotions. 
He  remained  apparently  unconscious  of  my 
presence  and  did  not  rise  to  receive  me. 
When  he  had  finished  his  devotions  he 
got  up  quickly  and  apologized  for  keeping 
me  standing,  and  said  he  was  at  worship 
when  I  came.  These  people  are  remarka- 
bly intelligent,  and  very  polite  in  all  their 
intercourse  with  others,  and  always  ready 
to  fulfill  at  any  cost  all  the  requirements 
of  an  exacting  etiquette. 

While  at  Takalakote  I  heard  of  a  lama 
who  lived  in  a  cave  from  which  he  never 
came  out,  seeing  only  those  who  visited 
him  there  and  living  on  whatever  was 
brought  to  him  by  the  people.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  this  man  who  lived  in  such 
a  simple  manner  and  spent  his  whole  time 
in  religious  meditation.  The  cave  was 
reached  by  a  steep  underground  ascent  of 
about  ten  yards.  A  wooden  ladder  four 
inches  wide  was  in  the  passage,  and  with 
much  diflSculty  I  managed  to  climb  through 
the  darkness  up  to  the  cave  of  the  lama. 
I  first  came  to  a  sort  of  veranda  five  feet 
wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  large 
door  opening  into  an  inner  apartment. 
Opening  the  door  I  found  myself  in  a  room 
fifteen  feet  by  twenty,  lighted  by  two 
round  holes  framed  with  wood,  and  having 
wooden  shutters.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  finished  in  good  lime  plaster,  the  ceil- 
ing was  of  chintz  ;  a  gilt  cornice  ran 
around  the  top  of  the  walls,  from  which  a 
narrow  frill  of  white  cloth  was  pendant. 
The  fioor  of  the  room  was  also  plastered. 
There  was  a  cushion  or  rug  of  wool,  and 
over  it  was  spread  a  piece  of  red  broad- 
cloth. 

This  room  was  very  warm  and  comforta- 
ble ;  and  as  I  had  suffered  so  much  from 
cold  at  Takalakote  I  was  glad  to  remain 


a  while  and  get  warmed  up.  Besides  the 
large  room  were  two  quite  small  ones,  one 
being  used  as  a  kitchen,  the  other  as  store- 
room. Looking  into  the  latter  I  saw  a 
quantity  of  food  put  by  for  use.  Whoever 
comes  to  visit  the  lama  brings  something 
with  him,  and  in  this  way  large  quantities 
of  food  and  grain  accumulate.  I  asked 
the  lama  if  he  lived  entirely  alone  in  this 
place.  He  said,  ''There  is  a  servant  who 
generally  spends  eight  or  nine  months 
with  me.  At  this  time  of  the  year  also 
people  came  to  see  me  and  bring  me  food; 
in  time  of  harvest  they  bring  barley  and 
millet,  from  which  the  servant  makes  sattu 
and  puts  it  by  for  future  use."  When  win- 
ter comes  nearly  all  the  people  go  to 
warmer  places,  and  the  few  who  remain 
seldom  leave  their  houses  on  account  of  the 
cold.  Those  who  come  and  go  are  mainly 
traders,  and  they  are  never  seen  after  the 
first  of  October ;  the  stores  they  bring 
grow  stale,  and  if  any  article  of  food  is 
exhausted  the  lama  does  without  until  the 
next  season. 

When  I  had  satisfied  my  own  curiosity 
concerning  the  life  of  the  lama,  he  in 
turn  began  to  ask  questions  and  talk  of 
various  matters.  "  I  hear,"  said  he,  "  that 
in  your  country  there  are  shops  where  you 
can  buy  whatever  you  want  whenever  you 
need  it.  Here  it  is  not  so.  People  lay  up 
stores  for  eight  or  nine  months  at  once, 
and  they  can  get  no  more  until  the  traders 
return  in  midsummer.  We  use  no  money, 
but  all  the  trading  is  by  barter.  I  have 
heard  that  you  use  money ;  the 
traders  who  go  from  here  to  your  coun- 
try  bring  back  many  strange  accounts 
of  those  regions,  and  I  always  like  to  hear 
them  describe  the  different  countries  they 
have  visited.  It  makes  me  glad  to  think 
that  God  has  made  countries  so  different 
to  each  other  and  placed  men  in  such 
different  circumstances." 

We  then  talked  about  various  matters 
connected  with  the  customs  and  conditions 
of  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  passes. 
The  lama  spoke  of  the  privileges  their 
traders  now  enjoyed  of  visiting  Kumaon 
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and  wintering  there,  a  thing  which  w^as 
impossible  under  the  native  rulers  of  Ku- 
maon.  He  complained  of  the  dacoits, 
the  jakpa  log,  who  infest  the  passes  and 
rob  the  traders,  and  said  if  the  English 
ruled  in  Thibet  sucli  things  would  cease. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  this  cave  house 
80  mucli  wanner  than  the  ordinary  houses 
of  stone  walls.     In  fonmer  times  most  of 


the  people  here  lived  in  these  cave  houses, 
which  were  cut  out  of  the  rock  at  great 
expense.  But  they  had  been  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin  ;  they  leak  badly  and  people 
are  afraid  to  occupy  them.  In  Takalakote, 
Limi,  Daba,  and  in  the  regions  northward 
these  cave  houses  are  numerous  and  are 
still  occupied  by  the  people. — Indian  Wit~ 
ness. 
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BY  REV.  D.  L. 

A  MARVELOUS  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  has  taken  place  during  the 
first  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  the 
glorious  rebeginning  of  Christian  mis- 
sions under  the  lead  of  William  Carey. 
The  ingathering  of  souls  in  pagan  lands 
has  been  great.  Millions  have  turned  from 
the  worship  of  idols  to  the  service  of  the 
living  God,  probably  as  large  a  number 
as  were  reached  by  the  Gospel  during  the 
first  three  centuries  after  the  advent  of 
the  Redeemer  of  men.  The  territorial 
expansion,  the  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face visited  for  the  first  time  with  the 
message  of  salvation  witnessed  since  1793, 
vastly  exceeds  all  that  occurred  from  that 
date  back  to  Pentecost. 

Besides,  far  more  barriers  have  been  re- 
moved, more  doors  of  entrance  have  been 
opened.  Every  continent  and  island  around 
the  whole  globe  has  been  discovered  and 
visited  and  explored  and  made  accessible, 
and  by  the  railroad,  the  steamship,  the 
telegraph,  and  excellent  postal  facilities 
has  been  brought  near. 

In  addition,  the  ruling  Powers  of  to-day, 
those  possessed  of  fleets  and  armies  and 
•commercial  enterprise,  are  almost  wholly 
Christian,  and  by  them  in  many  ways  the 
intolerant  heathen  and  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernments are  restrained  from  evil  and  im- 
pelled to  rational  and  righteous  doings. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  followers  of  the 
prophet  of  Arabia  are  subject  to  Great 
Britain  alone.  Societies  by  the  hundred 
have  sent  forth  by  the  thousand  conse- 
•crated  men  and  women,  while  by  the  mil- 
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lion  the  money  to  sustain  them  is  regularly 
bestowed. 

Finally,  evangelizing  methods  have  been 
perfected  under  the  tuition  of  large  expe- 
rience, potent  instrumentalities  have  been 
fashioned  in  great  variety,  and  all  needed 
appliances  have  been  set  to  work.  Chris- 
tendom, if  not  yet  fully  awake  to  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  task,  is  at 
least  steadily  arousing  to  solicitude  and 
zeal. 

With  profoundest  and  abiding  gratitude 
for  past  achievements,  thanking  God  and 
taking  courage,  we  are  to  address  our- 
selves with  might  and  main  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tremendous  task  yet  on 
hand.  A  fair  beginning  has  been  made. 
A  momentous  campaign  has  opened.  The 
main  battle,  which  shall  mark  the  turning 
point,  the  beginning  of  the  end,  belongs  to 
the  unseen  future. 

India  is  the  chief  est  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom  of  Satan.  •  It  is  true  that  in  every 
realm  is  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of 
British  dominion.  Law  and  order  exist 
everywhere  and  for  all.  Railways,  high- 
ways, and  other  public  works  have  been 
constructed,  sanitary  measures  and  popular 
education  are  carefully  provided  for.  Re- 
ligious worship  and  teaching  are  free,  the 
missionary  can  go  and  abide  and  ply  his 
calling  where  he  will,  while  all  fanaticism 
is  kept  within  the  proper  bounds.  No 
other  field  has  been  occupied  by  so  many 
societies,  with  so  large  a  force,  and  in  no 
other  country  have  so  many  converts  been 
made.     The  mass  movements  are  signifi- 
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caul  atiil  prophetic  of  sweepiDg  inyather- 
ings  in  ilaya  to  come.  Every  now  and 
then  entire  villages  and  groups  of  villages 
are  found  ready  to  destroy  their  idols,  to 
receive  teaobers,  and  ask  for  baptism. 

fiut  over  against  all  this  think  of  tlii' 
myriads  to  be  evangetired.  One  fifth  ot' 
the  earth*s  inhabitants  are  crowded  inlu 
the  triangular  spatre  lying  helween  thi' 
Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin.  Of  tliesc 
175,000,000  are  Hindus,  more  timn  50,- 
000,000  are  Mohammedans,  and  about 
£0,000,000  are  degraded  devil  worshipere. 
And  the  entire  number  of  "  ChriBtiaiis " 
(nonheathen,  nonidolatrous),  Roman  Cath- 
olics, eto.,  iududed,  ta  but  2,275,000.  Only 
about  250,000  found  in  Protestant  Churoh- 
es.  Only  some  SOO.OOU  arc  reckoned  as 
connected  with  Protestant  missions.  More 
than  250,000,000  are  unable  either  to  read 
or  write.  Everywhere  are  appalling  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  Upon  all  lests  the 
curse  of  caste,  that  most  (.'unning  and  ef- 
fective of  all  devices  I'or  ensnaring  souls, 
ministering  to  pride  and  self-righteousness, 
as  well  as  to  inJiffereuce  and  contempt  for 
one's  fellow-men. 

Partly  on  account  of  climatic  conditions 
there  is  an  almost  universal  lack  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  love  of  independence,  lack  of 
nerve  and  energy  and  |)U!'h,  and  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  content  with  things  as  ihey 
exist,  no  matter  how  full  of  evil.  With 
this,  and  the  religious  and  social  system- 
long  fixed  and  hoary  with  age,  who  c.in 
measure  or  imagine  the  mass  of  via  inerti'i 
concentrated  in  this  vast  peninsula?  It 
is  evident  that  redemption  has  not  yet 
come  to  India,  and  that  there  remainetli 
yet  very  much  land  to  be  possessed. 

Colossal  Vhitia  takes  rank  among  the 
foremost  of  political,  social,  and  religions 
organizations  hostile  to  Christianity,  and 
able  long  to  resist  any  onset  likely  to  be 
made.  Something  like  a  quarter  of  the 
human  family  dwell  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  oldest  of  nations.  Deepest  poverty 
and  ignorance  most  dense  are  the  common 
lot.  The  civilisation  is  highly  developed, 
and  its  existence  is  measured  hy  millen- 


niums. This  people  make  hoast  of  one  of 
the  wisest  of  ancient  sages,  and  can  im- 
agine nothing  loftier  than  his  moral  teach- 


and  are  strangely  blended  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  multitudes.  The  national 
conceit  of  wisdom,  and  of  all  manner  of 
superlative  excellencies,  is  preposterous 
almost   to    the     sublime,    with    prejudice 
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and  contempt  for  all  foreigners  to 
match. 

The  Chinese  mind  is  exceedingly  cau- 
tious, conservative,  slow-moving,  and 
averse  to  change.  In  place  of  caste  as 
the  supreme  hindrance  to  the  Oospel  an- 
cestral worship  is  found,  and  coupled  with 
it  full  faith  in  the  ever-present  and  potent 
operations  of  geomancy  (fung-shui). 

For  two  hundred  years  all  foreigners 
were  rigidly  excluded.  Until  1840  no 
footing  was  gained  for  the  Gospel  upon 
celestial  soil.  Not  until  1860  was  it  pos- 
sible to  penetrate  to  the  interior,  and  not 
yet  has  gravest  peril  to  life  from  infuriated 
mobs  passed  away. 

After  about  a  generation  of  comparative 
freedom  for  evangelizing  effort  something 
substantial  and  encouraging  in  the  shape 
of  results  can  be  named.  A  few  limited 
sections  have  been  fairly  well  supplied 
with  opportunities  for  hearing  the  word  of 
life.  At  least  to  some  slight  extent  much 
of  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  as  well  as  Mon- 
golia and  Manchuria,  have  been  visited  by 
the  heralds  of  salvation,  though  Thibet, 
with  its  700,000  square  miles  and  7,000,000 
inhabitants,  still  keeps  its  gates  shut  and 
barred. 

Beset  as  it  is  upon  both  the  south  and 
east  by  several  earnest  and  determined 
companies,  who  are  praying  and  watching 
and  waiting  for  admission,  and  meantime 
studying  the  laniruage  and  translating  the 
Scriptures,  so  preparing  weapons  for  the 
holy  campaign,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
more  than  a  few  years  will  pass  before  at 
least  the  outworks  of  this,  almost  the  last 
of  the  strongholds  of  heathenism,  will  yield 
to  the  assault. 

In  China  proper  just  enough  has  been 
achieved  to  prove  that  great  results  are 
within  reach,  and  are  not  far  off,  if  only 
Christian  efforts  are  put  forth  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  magnitude  of  the  task. 
Mainly  within  twenty  years  about  45,000 
have  been  received  into  church  member- 
ship, and  many  of  these  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  disciples  of  the  steadfast  and 
stalwart  sort.     Yes,  but  what  are  45,000 


among  400,000,000?  A  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Korea,  until  within  a  decade,  continued 
to  be  a  hermit  nation,  determined  to  hold 
no  manner  of  communication  with  the 
great  world,  to  think  only  her  own 
thoughts,  to  live  altogether  for  herself. 
Persuaded  since  to  forsake  this  absurd  and 
suicidal  policy  to  some  extent,  on  the  po- 
litical and  commercial  side,  so  that  for- 
eigners are  tolerated  in  the  treaty  ports, 
the  work  of  missionaries  is  still  contrary 
to  law,  is  limited  and  hindered  at  almost 
every  point,  and  on  the  nation  as  a  whole 
scarcely  any  impression  has  been  made. 
The  people  appear  to  be  well  disposed,  and 
medical  missions  are  full  of  bright  prom- 
ise. But  Korea  has  been  entered,  and 
that  is  all.  Only  a  few  initiatory  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  imparting  to  her 
12,000,000  the  way  of  life  through  a  cru- 
cified Saviour. 

Japan  is  the  marvel  of  missionary  his- 
tory. Nowhere  else  in  the  annals  of  the 
race  have  changes — political,  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious — ever  occurred  so  nu- 
merous and  sweeping,  upon  a  scale  so 
vast,  in  so  brief  a  time.  And  all  of  these 
have  wrought  together  to  break  down  bar- 
riers, to  throw  up  a  highway  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gospel.  Much  of  what  is 
best  and  characteristic  of  Christian  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  has  been  transplanted  to 
Japanese  soil.  Changes  which  commonly 
have  cost  the  toil  and  suffering  of  centu- 
ries have  been  effected  within  a  single  gen- 
eration. Already,  since  1873,  40,000  have 
been  gathered  into  the  Protestant  Church- 
es, mainly  from  the  brainy,  forceful,  mid- 
dle classes,  and  enough  more  into  the 
Catholic  and  the  Greek  Churches  to  raise 
the  number  nearly  to  100,000,  and  they 
differ  from  almost  all  other  converts  made 
in  mission  fields  in  being  eager  for  inde- 
pendence, determined  to  think,  conclude, 
and  act  for  themselves,  readv  to  sustain 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel  where  these 
are  already  planted,  and  also  ready  to 
carry  the  Gospel  into  the  regions  be- 
yond. 
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Just  now,  however,  a  serioiiB  reaction  is 
in  progress.  Much  of  the  old  spirit  is  re- 
turning, including  jealouBf  of  foreigners 
and  dislike  of  Western  ideas  and  ways. 
There  is  danger  that  liberty  will  lapse  into 
license.  The  government  is  still  a  despot- 
ism. The  old  pagan  faiths  are  not  dead, 
and  their  priests  are  rallying  to  their  de- 
fense. But  what  are  40,000  by  the  side 
of  40,000,000  of  the  nnevangelized  ?  Per- 
haps five  in  a  thousand  have  barely  heard 
of  what  occurred  in  Bethlehem  and  on 
Calvarv. 
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nected  with  the  universal  diffosion  of  the 
Gospel.  And  toward  its  accomplishment 
but  little  progress  has  been  made. 

A  few  scores  or  hundreds  of  converts 
have  been  gained  from  this  obdurate  class 
in  northern  India  and  a  few  thousands  in 
the  Butch  East  Indies,  where  the  Bible 
has  been  translated  and  widely  circulated 
in  Arabic,  the  sacred  language  of  the  entire 
Moslem  world  because  in  it  the  Koran  was 
written. 

In  European  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  eastward  to   the  Euphrates,  for  sixty 


We  glance  next  at  the  Realms  of  Islam. 
According  to  the  best  estimates  the  proph- 
et of  Arabia  has  not  less  than  200,000,000 
followers.  Of  these  upward  of  50,000,000 
are  found  in  India,  as  many  more  in  north- 
em  and  central  Africa,  30,000,000  in 
China,  15,000,000  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  28,000,000  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  Arabia  included,  and 
0,000,000  in  Persia.  One  seventh  of  the 
earth's  population  represents  one  of  the 
most  ardnona  and  disheartening  tasks  con- 


years  a  noble  company  of  consecrated  men 
and  women  have  been  toiling  along  evan> 
gelistic,  educational,  and  literary  lines,  and 
have  wrought  a  most  surprising  revolu- 
tion. In  Syria,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Beyroot,  and  upon  the  flanks  of  Lebanon, 
a  similar  work  has  been  done.  In  Pales- 
tine a  number  of  societies  have  been  at 
work.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  northwestern  portions  of  Per- 
sia, and  foundations  laid  in  the  central 
portions.     On  the  outskirts  of  Arabia,  to 
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the  east  and  the  south. and  the  west,  Chris- 
tendom is  represented  by  seven  Europeans 
and  Americans  and  four  natives.  But 
though  at  work  in  Mohammedan  realms, 
but  few  are  devoting  themselves  to  the 
redemption  of  Mohammedans.  Every- 
where is  found  Moslem  hate  and  contempt 
for  all  other  religions,  with  perfect  satis- 
faction conceding  their  own  spiritual  case. 

In  Afghanistan  Christian  missions  are 
not  allowed,  and  practically  there  are  no 
missions  to  Mohammedans ;  and  from 
Thibet,  in  Central  Asia,  west  to  the  Medi- 
terranean aind  the  Balkans,  the  beginnings 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  dominant  races 
are  still  to  be  made. 

Entering  Africa  we  are  in  the  Dark 
Continent.  There  is  no  occasion  to  forget 
the  marvels  of  exploration  and  occupation 
which  have  come  to  pass  since  Livingstone 
died  in  1873.  These  are  sufficiently  sug- 
gested by  the  notable  achievements  of 
Stanley,  the  creation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State,  the  opening  of  missions  by  the  score 
in  the  Congo  basin  and  about  the  great 
African  lakes,  and  the  setting  up  of  pro- 
tectorates and  spheres  of  influence  by  the 
leading  governments  of  Europe. 

But  what  has  Christianity  done  toward 
banishing  the  grossest  heathenism  and 
savagery  from  these  more  than  160,000,000 
souls  ? 

The  first  missionaries  in  modern  times  to 
enter  this  boundless  realm  of  degradation 
and  sin  landed  at  the  cape  more  than  one 
hundred  and 'fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Lon- 
don Society  sent  Variderkamp  thither  in 
1799.  To-day  the  American  United  Pres- 
byterians hold  a  line  of  flourishing  sta- 
tions in  the  Nile  valley,  extending  from 
Alexandria  far  south  to  the  Cataracts, 
but  almost  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Copts  (Christians  in  name  already).  The 
North  Africa  Society  sustains  a  body  of 
men  and  women  in  the  four  other  states 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  Dotting 
the  west  coast,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger,  and  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  several  scores  of  heroic  toilers 
are  wearing   out  their  lives  for  the  love 


of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  perbhing  souls. 
Within  only  fifteen  years  another  long  line 
of  stations  has  been  established  on  the 
lower  and  upper  waters  of  the  Congo. 
Yet  further  down  the  coast  the  American 
Board  has  occupied  three  centers  back 
from  Benguela  and  on  the  table-lands, 
while  back  of  these  Mr.  Amot  holds  other 
strategic  points  along  the  road  to  Garen- 
ganze. 

South  Africa  is  a  field  fairly  well  tilled. 
So  extensive  and  mature  is  the  work  of 
the  Gospel,  and  so  large  is .  the  immigra- 
tion of  Europeans,  that  the  region  may 
be  said  to  be  evangelized,  if  not  also  Chris- 
tianized. The  Wesleyans  alone  have  up- 
ward of  32,000  converted  natives  organ- 
ized  into  a  Conference. 

Upon  the  east  coast,  lying  between  Zu- 
luland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Zambezi, 
other  companies  of  preachers  and  teachers 
are  witnessing  for  the  Master.  The  Paris 
Society,  through  its  representatives,  has 
penetrated  to  the  Barotse,  inhabiting  the 
region  of  the  upper  Zambezi.  In  like 
manner  groups  of  missionaries  are  to  be 
found  building  for  the  kingdom  to  the 
north  and  south  of  Zanzibar  and  about  the 
shores  of  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Victo- 
ria Nyanza.  Uganda  is  already  famous 
among  missions. 

The  great  Soudan,  vast  and  densely  peo- 
pled, stretching  nearly  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  containing  about  one  third  of  its 
population,  is  largely  Mohammedanized, 
but  without  an  evangelist  or  a  follower  of 
Jesus.  Two  or  three  companies  are  push 
ing  in  that  direction  from  the  west  coast 
and  northward  from  the  upper  Congo. 

We  find  the  northern  and  central  por- 
tions of  Africa,  including  much  more  than 
half  of  the  area  and  nearly  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  Moslem,  and  the  remainder  in 
a  pagan  state  most  woeful  and  horrible. 
Scarcely  one  in  a  thousand  has  tasted  of 
saving  grace,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred 
has  ever  heard  the  saving  Name  pro- 
nounced. 

In  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  conquests  of  the 
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orosH  have  been  made.  Entire  peoples 
have  been  lifted  up  from  the  lowest  depths 
of  barbarism  and  beastliness  to  decency 
and  an  orderly  life,  to  a  fair  degree  of  in- 
telligence, to  character  and  life  truly  Chris- 
tian, BO  that  by  the  ten  thousand  they  have 
honored  their  profession  of  godliness. 

We  mention  with  honor  the  Society  and 
Hawaiian  Islands  ;  Fiji,  once  inhabited  by 
devils  incarnate,  creatures  given  to  canni- 
balism; N^ew  Zealand  and  the  Xew  Heb- 
rides as  bad,  but  now  so  glorlonsly  trans- 
formed as  to  send  of  theirown  number  to  tell 
other  brutal  islanders  of  the  divine  love 
which  brought  salvation  to  their  own  souls. 
Ceylon  is  well  advanced  on  the  road  to 
evangelization.  The  Dutch  East  Indies 
bave  received  the  truth  from  various  Neth- 
erlands and  German  societies  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  a  large  district  of  Celebes  is  no 
longer  heathen  or  Moslem.  The  head- 
taking  Dyaks  of  Borneo  have  learned  to 
esteem  human  life  sacred.  Still,  in  the 
entire  Archipelago  (Malaysia)  there  are 
only  300,000  nominal  Christians,  and  m 
Java,  which  holds  24,000,000  of  the  31,- 
000,000,  not  much  of  anything  has  been 
accomplished. 

Madagascar  ranks  next  to  Japan  among 
missio&B  for  the  wonderful  workings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Scarcely  another  or- 
ganization has  been  able  to  record  success- 
es to  match  those  vouchsafed  to  the  Lon- 
don Society  among  the  Malagasy.  U]>on 
no  other  body  of  new  converts  ever  befell 
so  relentless  and  protracted  a  persecution 
aa  tried  the  souls  of  these.  And  when  the 
dreadful  stress  was  over  seldom,  if  ever, 
was  seen  such  a  wholesale  turning  to  the 
Lord.  In  the  churches  of  the  three  Mis- 
sions 70,000  members  are  found,  while  the 
adherents  number  350,000,  with  35,000 
Catholics  in  addition.  For  the  other  side, 
we  are  bound  to  take  note  that  the  Chris- 
tians are  confined  almost  wholly  to  a  sin- 
gle tribe,  the  Hovas,  and  that  of  the  en- 
tire population  nearly  live  sixths  remain  in 
their  original  darkness. 

Taming  to  countries  nomioally  Chris- 
tian, but  under  the  rule  of  the  papacy,  we 
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find  in  the  Spanish  American  states,  which 
extend  from  southern  California  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  a  population  of  50,- 
000,000,  composed  of  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Indians,  and  the  blood  of  these  joined 
in  every  degree  of  mixture.  Many  of  the 
aborigines  are  still  in  rank  paganism,  and 
over  all  the  residue  the  Roman  Church 
has  borne  absolute  sway  for  centuries. 
The  common  grade  of  morals  and  religion 
is  low  even  for  Catholic  countries.  In 
most  of  the  states  religious  freedom  is  ac- 
corded by  law,  with  Catholicism  estab* 
lished  as  the  ruling  faith.  In  two  or  three 
of  the  republics  Protestants  are  forbidden 
to  teach  or  worship  publicly,  while  in 
Ecuador  to  be  a  Protestant  and  to  make 
it  known  is  to  be  a  malefactor  worthy  of 


fines  and  imprisonment  or  of  expulsion. 
From  Mexico  to  Patagonia  50,000  Protes- 
tant Church  members  are  found,  with  per- 
haps thrice  as  many  adherents. 

In  papal  Europe,  including  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  a 
part  of  Germany,  no  apology  is  required  for 
zealous  attempts  to  evangelize  and  educate 
the  masses  so  ignorant  and  priest-ridden. 

Grouping  with  the  papacy  the  Greek 
Church,  which  at  so  many  points  bears  to 
it  so  great  a  resemblance,  the  situation  is 
even  worse,  for  the  czar  far  outdoes  the 
sultan  in  determination  to  allow  no  dissent 
from  the  orthodox  faith. 

One  hundred  years  after  Carey  made  his 
sublime  venture  Christendom  is  repre- 
sented in  heathendom  by  about  11,450  Eu- 
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ropeans  and  Americans  of  both  sexes.  Of 
these  about  4,:300  are  ordained,  something 
less  than  1,000  are  unordained,  8,650  are 
wives,  and  2,575  are  unmarried  women. 
With  them  are  associated  4,200  ordained 
and  43,000  unordained  natives  toiling  as 
pastors,  evangelists,  teachers,  etc.  The 
entire  missionary  force  numbers  not  far 
from  59,000.  These  messengers  of  the 
churches  are  sustained  at  an  annual 
cost  of  more  than  $15,000,000.  As  a 
part  of  the  ingathering  the  mission  churches 
contain  not  far  from  1,000,000  members 
and  the  mission  schools  as  many  pupils 
wliile  the  adherents  may  reasonably  be 
reckoned  at  a  figure  three  times  as  large. 


Over  against  these  totals  standings  far 
what  has  been  accomplished  we  must  set 
the  overwhelming  figures,  800,000,000  hea- 
then, 200,000,000  Mohammedans,  825,000,- 
000  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Greek  Church.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  many  in  Protestant  churches  who  have 
but  a  name  to  live  in  Christ,  and  the  mul- 
titude outside — the  indifferent,  skeptical^ 
godless,  and  abandoned.  All  this  ^reat 
company  of  the  unevangelized  are  included 
in  the  Great  Commission.  Nothing  less 
than  putting  forth  the  utmost  of  effort  to 
compass  this  stupendous  achievement  will 
fill  the  measure  of  obligation  and  of  priv- 
ilege.— A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions, 


AN  INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS. 

BY   MABY   B.    WINGATE. 


I  AM  deeply  interested  in  missions, 
first,  because  our  Saviour  directly  taught 
and  embodied  them  in  his  life.  He  sent 
out  the  seventy.  In  his  last  command  we 
hear  him  say,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature," 
adding,  by  way  of  encouragement,  "  Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world." 

Secondly,  I  am  interested  in  missions  be- 
cause the  Church  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  it 
has  the  real  Christ  spirit,  has  been  a  mis- 
sionary Church.     Perhaps  none  of  our  liv- 
ing heroes  have  excelled  John  G.  Paton, 
"  the  apostle  to  the  New  Hebrides,"  those 
once  cannibal  islands,  which  are  becoming 
Christianized,  and   are   now  sending  out 
missionaries  to  other  islands,  that  they,  too, 
may  hear  the  new  and  wonderful  story. 
Every  age  has  furnished  heroes  and  martyrs 
to  carry  on  this  work.     The  apostle  Paul 
was  the  first  foreign  missionary.      None 
have  ever  equaled  his  fiery  zeal,  his  tireless 
devotion,  his  triumphant  departure.     Read 
his  life  if  you  would  be  imbued  with  the 
true  spiiit  of  missions.     Truly  he  counted 
not  his  life  dear  if  he  might  preach  Christ 
to  the  Gentile  world. 

Thirdly,  I  am  interested  in  missions  be- 
cause humanity  as  well  as  Christianity  de- 


mands them.  "The  dark  places  of  the 
earth  are  full  of  cruelty.".  Heathenism 
persecutes  widows,  casts  adrift  the  de> 
formed  and  blind,  neglects  or  destroys  the 
aged  and  helpless — the  very  classes  for 
which  Christianity  builds  its  asylums  and 
endows  its  homes.  Egerton  R.  Young, 
in  one  of  his  fascinating  books  on  the  North 
American  Indians,  tells  how,  on  his  first 
visit,  one  man  boasted  that  he  had  tied  a 
rope  about  his  mother's  neck,  led  her  away, 
and  killed  her,  adding,  "  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  bothered  with  the  old  thing! "  Later 
he  saw  two  stalwart  Indians  make  a  chair 
of  their  hands,  bring  their  old  mother  to 
church,  spread  a  blanket  over  the  rude 
bench,  and  support  her  during  the  service. 
No  wonder  there  was  a  lump  in  his  throat 
and  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  recalled  his  first 
visit  and  noted  the  contrast! 

Fourthly,  I  am  interested  in  missions  be- 
cause they  are  a  success.  Read  the  story 
of  the  "Dark  Continent,"  where  fact 
eclipses  fiction.  Think  of  the  Telugus, 
where  over  two  thousand  were  baptized  in 
a  single  day.  The  Fiji  Islands,  once  can- 
nibal, are  more  Christian  than  Puritan  New^ 
England.  In  Burma  it  has  been  said  that 
a  church  has  been  organized  for  every  three 
weeks  of  time  since  Judson  began  his  labors 
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there.  What  of  our  own  mission  field  in 
India?  Are  not  missions  a  saccess  there? 
Ah,  yes,  and  they  will  continue  to  be  a 
success,  if  we  do  our  part  and  hold  hard 
on  the  ropes.  The  graves  of  our  beloved 
dead  have  consecrated  the  soil.  ''India  is 
flure  for  Christ! "  Let  us  not  lose  our  part 
in  the  labor  or  in  the  reward. 

Finally,  I  am  interested  in  missions  be- 
cause I  am  a  woman.  I  wish  I  could  place 
before  you  a  map  of  the  earth^s  surface, 
with  Christian  lands  in  white  and  Christ- 
less  ones  in  black.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion would  be  black,  reminding  you  that 
only  where  Christianity  holds  sway  can 
woman  be  the  equal  companion  of  man. 
Elsewhere  she  is  simply  a  soulless  being,  a 
doll,  a  slave,  or  a  beast  of  burden.  When 
I  allow  nivself  to  think  of  woman,  who  can 
suffer  as  man  never  can,  bought,  traded, 
rented,  my  interest  grows  to  a  perfect  fury, 
and  I  wonder  that  the  women  of  Christen- 
dom don't  rise  in  a  mass  and  rush  to  the 
rescue!  But,  if  one  does  show  commend- 
able zeal,  she  is  at  once  pronounced ''  insane 
on  missions."  O  for  an  army  of  such 
blessed  lunatics  to  claim  this  world  for 
Chrbt!  Woman  cannot  be  a  cipher  in  the 
life  of  any  race.     She  has,  she  must  have. 


a  mighty  formative  influence  upon  her  de- 
scendants. Degrade  womanhood,  and  you 
degrade  a  people.  Elevate  womanhood, 
and  you  uplift  a  nation. 

''  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  is  the 
hand  that  rules  the  world."  If  you  call 
me  inferior  because  I  am  a  woman,  all  my 
womanhood  rises  up  in  strong  protest.  I 
do  not  wish  to  usurp  any  of  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  other  sex.  I  prefer  my  daugh- 
ter should  excel  as  a  woman.  But  I  do 
claim  for  my  sister  over  the  sea  a  right  to 
the  knowledge  and  conditions  which  will 
enable  her  to  be  the  companion  and  coun- 
selor of  her  husband  and  the  honored 
mother  of  her  children.  If  we  really  knew 
the  condition  of  women  in  the  foreign 
field  as  missionaries  find  it,  we  should  be 
amazed,  shocked.  We  pray,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come!"  What  are  we  doing  to  has- 
ten its  coming?  Let  us  not  mock  God, 
neither  let  us  rob  him  by  withholding  our 
tithes  and  offerings.  Cheerful  giving  or 
paying  the  Lord  his  proportionate  part  be- 
comes in  time  a  real  delight.  "  There  is 
that  which  giveth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and 
that  which  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." — Morning 
Star. 
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BY  BEV.    D. 

Makoto  Komatsububa  (little  pine 
woods)  and  his  wife,  Tazura,  became  Chris- 
tians in  the  city  of  Shizuoka  some  ten  years 
ago,  and  joined  the  Canada  Methodist 
Church.  In  youth  this  man  had  been  a 
heavy  drinker,  and  had  suffered  a  heavy 
penalty  of  his  sin.  Faith  in  Christ  changed 
him,  and  he  became  a  temperate  man.  His 
family  and  friends,  however,  did  not  favor 
his  becoming  a  Christian.  Better  go  on 
drinking  and  die  a  drunkard  than  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Yasu  Kyo, 

He  recently  removed  with  his  wife  and 
children  to  Nagoya,  and  united  by  letter 
with  our  Second  Methodist  Church.  The 
intense  summer  heat  has  caused  him  to  be- 
come ill,  and  his  disease  has  taken  the  form 


S.    SPENCEB. 

of  brain  disease,  resulting  in  insanity.  I 
have  watched  the  poor  man  with  intense 
pity.  Perfectly  harmless  in  action,  and 
physically  well,  he  is  a  strong  man  paying 
the  price  of  sinful  ])]easure.  The  older 
brother  and  older  sister  of  this  man  have, 
since  his  sickness,  turned  against  him  be- 
cause of  his  profession  of  Christianity. 
They  declared  that  unless  he  would  openly 
renounce  his  faith  in  Christ  they  would  not 
own  him  as  a  brother.  In  Japan  an  older 
brother  has  certain  rights  and  power  over 
a  younger.  They  greatly  annoyed  him, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  yield  to 
their  demands. 

The  brother  became   furious;  said  the 
whole  cause  of  trouble  was  Christianity. 
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When  he  could  no  longer  affect  the  sick 
man,  because  of  his  insanity,  they,  the 
brother  and  sister,  violently  persecuted  his 
wife.  She  was  compelled  to  cease  attend- 
ing church,  though  she  stoutly  declared 
her  faith  in  Jesus.  She  continued  for  some 
time  to  send  the  children  to  our  Sunday 
school,  but  finally  the  opposition  became  so 
great  that  she  could  not  even  do  this  with- 
out danger,  and  the  children  ceased  to 
come. 

I  called  to  see  her  recently,  but  the  house 
she  had  occupied  was  vacant.  Her  troubles 
had  multiplied,  her  husband  probably  hope- 
lessly insane  and  in  the  hospital  for  con- 
finement and  treatment,  her  little  child  had 
died,  and  the  persecution  for  Christ's  sake 
had  become  so  strong  that  she  had  been 
compelled  to  take  the  remaining  children 
and  go  back  to  her  father's  house  for  shel- 
ter and  protection.  Her  husband's  family 
has  money  enough  to  care  for  her  and  the 
husband  well,  but  she  can  get  none  with- 
out renouncing  her  faith  in  Christ.  Three 
days  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Komatsubiira — a  harm- 
less lunatic — his  family  driven  away,  and 
he  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

My  duties  as  presiding  elder  took  nie 
recently  on  a  tour  of  the  Aifu  Province. 
To  save  time  and  traveling  expenses,  as  the 
weather  was  good,  I  traveled  on  my  bicy- 
cle. When  leaving  the  city  of  Aifu  for  a 
trip  up  the  river  among  the  mountains,  I 
noticed  that  a  man  in  civilian  dress,  carry- 
ing a  large  sword  cane,  and  riding  in  a^Vn- 
rikisha  drawn  by  two  strong  men,  was 
following  me,  urging  his  men  to  keep  up 
with  me.  Supposing  it  to  be  some  curious 
fellow  who  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  keep 
up  with  the  foreigner,  as  they  often  do,  I 
paid  no  attention,  but  rode  on  and  soon  left 
the  men  far  behind.  Fifteen  miles,  in  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  brought  me  to 
my  temporary  destination,  where  I  went  to 
a  hotel  for  supper. 

About  an  hour  after  my  arrival  at  the 
hotel,  the  above-mentioned  man  came  puff- 
ing into  the  building,  his  runnei^s  dripping 
with  perspiration,  and  wanted  to  know  if 
the  foreigner  was  there.     An  affirmative 


reply  sent  him  quietly  away.  I  had  a  stere- 
opticon  temperance  address  that  nighty 
with  a  crowded  house.  The  next  morning^ 
my  landlord  received  early  notice  from  the 
chief  of  police  that  the  guide  woald  be 
ready  at  the  foreigner's  convenience  to  re- 
turn to  Aifu.  I  had  to  return  to  Aifu  to 
reach  my  afternoon  appointment,  ten  miles 
in  an  opposite  direction,  but  as  I  was  not 
specially  informed  did  not  know  of  the  in- 
tended honors  awaiting  me.  So  when  ready 
I  mounted  my  wheel,  having  made  several 
pastoral  calls,  and  by  noon  was  in  Aifu 
again. 

Taking  dinner  there,  I  started  at  1  p.  ic 
for  another  town,  the  pastor  of  our  Aifa 
church  accompanying  in  a  jinrikishcL  I 
rode  somewhat  ahead,  and  constantly 
gained  on  him.  Reaching  a  river  where 
we  must  ford  or  ferry,  I  waited  on  the 
bank  for  him  to  come  up.  While  thus 
waiting  in  the  shade  a  man  in  civilian  dress, 
and  carrying  a  sword  cane,  approached  me 
from  a  tea  house  near  by,  asking  me  if  I 
would  not  come  in  and  rest,  as  the  day  was 
hot.  I  thanked  him,  said  I  would  wait  for 
my  friend  a  moment,  and  then  push  on. 
He  said  he  would  accompany  me.  As  my 
pastor  brother  came  uj>,  our  stranger  friend 
got  into  his  jinrikisha  and,  drawn  by  two 
men,  followed  us  rapidly. 

I  soon  found  that  he  was  head  police 
superintendent  of  the  province,  and  had 
come  as  my  special  guard,  though  in  civil- 
ian dress.  I  found  him  free  to  converse 
with  me,  and  altogether  friendly.  Ire- 
marked  that  in  twelve  years'  experience  in 
Japan  I  had  not  before  had  such  kindness 
shown  me  by  the  police,  and  asked  why 
this  great  trouble  should  now  be  taken  by 
them  in  my  behalf;  that  I  knew  the  Japa- 
nese well,  and  did  not  at  all  fear  them;  that 
they  were  uniformly  kind  to  me,  and  that 
I  had  never  for  a  moment  felt  the  need  of 
protection.  He  replied  that  the  govern- 
ment felt  the  importance  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  protect  the  foreigner;  that 
while  I  might  feel  no  danger  at  all,  and 
there  was  none  from  the  people  generally, 
there  were  yet  many  persons  who  do  not 
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know  an  American  or  European  from  a 
Chinese,  who  do  not  understand  the  pur- 
poses with  which  the  missionary  travels 
through  the  country,  and  that  such  ones 
might  do  me  personal  injury  from  no  other 
cause  than  prejudice.  For  this  reason  a 
guard  had  been  secretly  sent  to  watch  me 
yesterday,  and  he  had  come  for  a  like  pur- 
pose to-day. 

The  incident  of  the  Russian  crown 
prince,  and  that  of  Li  Hung  Chang  more 
recently,  had  taught  the  government  a  les- 
son, and  the  police  were  anxious  to  prevent 


any  unkinduess  to  a  foreigner.  We  talked 
long  and  pleasantly,  and  parted  with  mu- 
tual good  wishes.  In  the  whole  journey 
he  showed  me  only  kindness,  was  not  in 
the  least  officious,  even  favored  my  evangel- 
istic work.  This  incident  ilhistrates  one 
phase  of  the  struggle  through  which  Japan 
has  in  recent  years  been  passing,  and  is 
still  passing,  the  strain  upon  the  nation  of 
which  outsiders  have  but  partially  appre- 
ciated. She  has  earned  the  sympathy 
and  help  of  all  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
souls. 


REGULAR  INCOME  FOR  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


The  commencement  of  another  mission- 
ary year,  with  the  imperative  claims  of 
each  swiftly  passing  month,  call  upon  us 
to  consider  whether  we  can  improve  upon 
the  present  plans  for  raising  missionary 
money.  A  regular  income  is  needed 
which  shall  be  increasing  each  year  as 
new  fields  are  opened  and  missionary  work 
enlarged.  In  many  churches  the  amount 
of  the  contributions  for  missions  depends 
largely  upon  the  attendance  and  enthu- 
siasm of  one  meeting,  and  a  fluctuating 
income  is  the  result.  In  some  churches  an 
effort  is  made  to  obtain  from  each  member 
a  contribution  toward  the  missionary  col- 
lection for  the  year,  and  every  year  a  new 
pledge  is  asked.  Instead  of  this,  let  there 
be  in  every  church  a  society  known  as 
"  Missionary  Givers,"  composed  only  of 
those  (members  of  the  church  and  others) 
who  pledge  themselves  for  a  certain 
amount  for  missions  every  month,  this  to 
be  continued  until  revoked  or  changed  in 
writing,  the  money  to  be  all  handed  over 
to  the  pastor  to  be  forwarded  by  him  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for  the 
use  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Society. 

The  members  of  the  society  shall  meet 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January  of 
each  year  and  elect  their  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer.  The  president  shall 
preside  at  all  the  meetings,  divide  all  the 


members  into  classes  of  ten  each,  and  ap- 
point a  collector  for  each  class,  who  shall 
call  monthly  on  each  member  of  his  class 
to  receive  their  pledged  contribution  or 
dues.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  record 
of  each  meeting,  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  amounts  pledged  by  each,  and 
seek  for  new  members.  The  treasurer 
shall  keep  account  of  the  money  received 
from  each  member,  and  the  total  amount 
received  from  the  society  during  the  year 
shall  be  reported  by  him  to  the  church  in 
December.  The  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  and  pastor  shall  be  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  monthly  or  quarterly  meet- 
ings during  the  year. 

Such  changes  can  be  made  in  this  plan 
as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  keeping, 
however,  to  the  collecting  of  a  regular 
amount  from  each  pereon  every  month 
year  after  year.  The  pastor  will  thus  be 
able  to  see  how  much  can  be  depended  on 
from  this  source,  and  can  if  necessary  sup- 
plement it  by  other  methods. 

We  are  led  to  propose  this  plan  by  the 
suggestions  and  reasonings  of  Bishop  Tho- 
burn  in  his  lectures  delivered  at  Syracuse 
University  in  1895,  and  which  have  since 
been  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Christless  Nations,     He  says: 

An  intelligent,  devoted,  and  permanent 
constituency  is,  under  God,  the  first  condition 
of    success  in  missionary  work.     It   must   be 
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composed  of  men  and  women  who  believe  in 
Christ's  commission  to  the  Charch,  who  believe 
in  their  own  personal  call  to  support  the  work, 
who  pray  for  its  success,  and  who  are  committed 
to  its  support  for  life. 

It  is  mnch  to  be  desired  that  a  systematic 
effort  be  commenced  to  enlist  and  organize  an 
avowed  constituency  of  missionary  workers  and 
supporters.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  upon  a 
fluctuating  public  opinion  or  upon  an  uncertain 
enthusiasm.  A  vast  army  of  missionary  sup- 
porters is  needed;  and  this  army,  like  every 
successful  army,  must  be  well  organized.  If  five 
hundred  thousand  or  a  million  Christians  were 
enrolled  as  members  of  a  missionary  society,  all 
pledged  to  pay  a  stated  annual  contribution, 
and  all  obligated  to  support  the  cause  in  every 
time  of  special  emergency,  the  violent  financial 
ebb  and  flow  which  so  often  cripples  the  work 
of  our  foreign  missions  would  almost  wholly 
cease.  It  would,  of  course,  require  some  time 
and  much  labor  to  enlist  and  organize  a  vast 
constituency  of  this  kind,  but  until  this  work  is 
taken  in  hand  none  of  the  great  missionary  so- 
cieties can  make  much  further  progress. 

The  membership  of  the  3Iethodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  including  probationers,  amounts  to 
2,680,000,  but  for  the  sake  of  easy  computation 
let  us  put  it  at  2,500,000.  Let  one  half  of  these 
be  deducted  as  nongivers,  such  as  the  very  poor, 
young  children,  and  those  members  of  families 
in  which  the  bad  practice  prevails  of  having 
one  member  give  for  all.  Wc  have  still  a 
mighty  army,  1,250,000  strong. 

Let  us  divide  these  persons  into  eight  class- 
es, arranged  as  follows:  First,  let  us  set  apart 
500,000  who  can  give  at  the  least  a  nickel  every 
month.  The  aggregate  gift  of  this  class  will  be 
$800,000.  Next,  let  us  Uke  500,000  more  who 
may  be  expected  to  give  ten  cents  each  every 
month,  and  we  are  8uq)rised  to  find  their  ag- 
gregate contributions  footing  up  no  less  than 
(600,000.  In  the  third  class  let  us  include 
those  who  can  easily  and  freely  give  twenty-five 
cents  a  month,  or  three  dollars  a  year,  and  let 
us  include  in  this  class  150,000  persons.  Their 
aggregate  offering  will  amount  to  $450,000.  In 
the  fourth  class  let  us  put  75,000  persons,  and 
estimate  their  contributions  at  fifty  cents  a  month, 
or  six  dollars  a  year.  The  total  amounts  to 
$450,000.  In  the  fifth  class  we  put  only  15,000 
persons,  and  assign  them  one  dollar  a  month, 
or  a  total  of  $180,000.  The  next  class  is  a  very 
small  one,  only  5,000  persons,  giving  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  each,  but  making  an  agg^- 


gate  of  $150,000.  The  remaining  5,000  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes  of  2,500  each,  giving  re- 
spectively five  and  ten  dollars  each,  and  making 
an  aggregate  of  $450,000.  We  have  thus  the 
following  result : 

500, 000  at  $0. 05  each  monthly . .  $300, 000 

500,000  at  .10  **  "  ..  600,000 

150,000  at  .25  **  ''  ..  450,000 

75,000  at  .50  **  **  ..  450,000 

15,000  at  1.00  **  **  ..  180,000 

5,000  at  2.50  *'  **  ..  150,000 

2,500  at  5.00  "  **  ..  150,000 

2,500  at  10.00  '*  **  ..  300,000 


1,250,000  $2,580,000 

If  such  a  scale  of  giving  could  be  adopted 
it  would  double  the  missionarv  income  of  the 
Church  at  a  stroke  and  o|>en  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  world  to  possibilities  of  which  very 
few  persons  have  ever  dreamed.  This  exact 
plan  may  not  be  found  the  best  in  all  its  details, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  we  shall  never  see  a 
healthy  state  of  missionary  finance  until  a  de- 
termined and  persistent  effort  is  made  to  enlist 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  support  of  the  cause 
and  to  collect  their  ofieriugs. 

The  average  donor  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  round  the  corner  with  his  offering,  but 
will  pay  it  cheerfully  enough  if  called  upon  at 
home.  Just  at  this  point  we  discover  the  great 
need  of  the  houi*.  It  is  not  givers  so  much  as 
collectors,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
who  will  undertake  the  simple  task  of  gatherings 
up  once  a  month  the  stated  offerings  of  a  given 
number  of  donors.  In  everv  church  let  such  a 
staff  of  collectors  be  selected,  and  not  only  or- 
ganized but  drilled  for  the  service,  and  the 
work  will  be  done. 


All  Things  for  Ohrist. 
There  is  but  one  mission  {jgo  ye)  mentioned  in  our 
charter,  and  this  takes  hold  on  every  needy  man  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  be  well  rounded  and  secure 
from  failure  we  advocate  this  broader  mission  in  all 
our  churches.  None  of  them  have  ever  died  of  ex- 
haustion from  giving  too  much  for  Christ^s  sake — 
gome  of  them  have  expired  from  congestion  through 
giving  too  little.  The  sooner  the  churches  can  swing 
into  line  and  undertake  all  things  for  Christ,  the  more 
they  will  justify  their  being  and  glorify  him  who  gave 
them  place  in  his  great  army  of  occupation.  How 
manifestly  true  are  the  words  of  inspiration  :  "There 
is  that  scattereth.  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is 
that  witbholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." —  C.  Kirkwood^  D.  D. 
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PROGRAM. 

SinfflDg,  ''Tbe  Uffbt  la  Breakliiff.'* 

Prayer. 

**  Bible  Answen  to  MIsbIoiuut  Queatioiis.** 

BeadlDff,  "  Seeking  after  God." 

<)iM8tioD8  on  The  People  oCtbe  Eartb  and  Tbeir  BelifflODs. 

Singing,  **  And  are  tbere  countries  bur  away  ?  ^* 

Recitation,  **  Tbe  Last  Cmsade.*' 

Collection. 


The  People  of  the  Earth  and  Their  Beligions. 

The  population  of  the  earth  is  divided  about  as 
follows : 

North  America 88,500,000 

South  America 35,500,000 

Europe 360,000,000 

Asia 860,000,000 

Africa 168,000,000 

The  Islands 5,000,000 

1,512,000,000 
These  are  divided  religiously : 

Christians 470,000,000 

Nou-Christians 1,042,000,000 

The  Christians  are  divided: 

Oriental  Christians 112,000,000 

ProteetanU 150,000,000 

Roman  Catholics 208,000,000 

Oriental  Christians  are  divided : 

ICaronites 150,000 

Nestorians 250,000 

Copts 600,000 

Armenians 3,000,000 

Abjssinians 6,000,000 

Greek  Church .'  102,000,000 

112,000,000 

The  Non-Christians  are  divided : 

Jews 8,000,000 

Mohammedans 190,000,000 

Heathen 844,000,000 

1,042,000,000 

The  heathen  are  divided : 

Buddhists.   Taoists,  Confu- )  .3,  q^q  q^^ 

cianists,  Shintoists ]  *^'*»"""»""" 

Hindus 208.000,000 

Sikhs,  Jains,  Parsees 3,000,000 

Pagans 200,000,000 

844,000,000 

Europe  and  America  are  almost  entirely  Christian, 
and  Asia  and  Africa  are  almost  entirely  Moham- 
medan and  heathen. 

Roman  Catholics  are  found  chiefly  in  southern 
Europe,  South  America,  Central  America,  and  Mex- 
ico. 

Protestantism  is  strongest  in  northern  and  west- 
ern Europe  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mohammedanism  is  strongest  in  weetem  Asia  and 
northern  Africa,  but  there  are  30,000,000  in  China 
and  57,000,000  in  India. 


Hinduism  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  India. 

Buddhism  is  found  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  Burma, 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan. 

Conf  udanists  and  Taoists  are  in  China  and  Korea. 

Shintoism  is  conflned  to  Japan. 

Buddhists,  Confudanists,  Taoists,  and  Shintoists 
are  reckoned  together  because  the  adherents  of  one 
are  frequently  adherents  of  one  or  two  of  the  others. 

The  Greek  Church  has  its  adherents  in  Russia, 
Greece,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  and  Bul- 
garia. 

The  Maronites  are  in  Syria,  the  Nestorians  in  Per- 
sia and  eastern  Turkey,  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  the 
Armoiians  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  Abyssinians  in 
Abyssinia. 

Seven  eightlis  of  the  Jews  are  in  Europe,  and  of 
these  one  half  are  in  Russia. 

The  pagans  are  chiefly  in  northern  Asia,  in  Africa, 
and  the  numerous  large  islands  of  the  East. 

Christianity  has  the  largest  number  of  adherents 
of  any  religious  system,  followed  closely  by  Bud- 
dhism and  its  allied  religions ;  then  follows  Moham- 
medanism. 

Less  than  one  third  of  the  human  race  are  nominal 
and  active  Christians,  and  but  one  iu  ten  are  Protes- 
tants. 

More  than  two  thirds  of  the  human  race  have  no 
Bible,  no  adequate  knowledge  of  God  and  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  through  Christ.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  have  never  once  had  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them. 

Over  one  thousand  million  are  conscious  of  sin, 
and  have  no  remedy.  Five  abreast,  a  yard  apart, 
these  would  make  a  procession  118,404  miles  long. 
Estimating  the  average  life  of  a  generation  at  thirty 
years,  34,733,333  die  every  year,  95,160  die  every 
day,  3,965  die  every  hour,  and  66  every  minute. 
Allowing  but  five  yards  for  each  funeral,  the  dead 
would  form  a  daily  funeral  procession  270  miles  in 
length. 

Protestantism  looks  out  upon  the  world  and  seeks 
to  weigh  its  responsibilities. 

It  sees  Roman  Catholicism  and  oriental  Christian- 
ity with  forms  and  ceremonies  that  cultivate  religion 
without  morality,  with  a  worship  of  images,  shrines, 
and  saints,  exhibiting  itself  often  as  a  godless  Chris- 
tianity or  a  baptized  infidelity. 

It  sees  the  Jews  looking  for  the  coming  of  their 
Messiah,  or  rejecting  the  literal  rendering  of  the 
prophecies  that  speak  of  his  coming. 

It  sees  tbe  Mohammedans,  adherents  of  a  faith 
that  worships  but  one  god,  and  that  god  one  pleased 
with  a  devotion  which  has  in  it  none  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  pleased  with  a  faith  that  wins  ad- 
herents by  the  sword. 

It  sees  a  heathendom,  a  many-headed  monster 
formed   from  the  restless  imaginings  of  those  who 
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seek  for  excuses  for  sin  or  absolution  from  its 
penalties. 

Protestantism  believes  that  it  possesses  the  plan 
of  salvation  in  its  simplicity,  perfection,  and  power. 
In  that  plan  there  are  personal  salvatioD  and  active 
evangelism.  He  who  bears  "  Thj  sins  are  forgiven  " 
also  hears  "  Tell  others/*  and  that  telling  is  to  be  to 
**  all  the  world." 

Therefore  Protestantism  has  a  mission  to  Jew  and 
Greek,  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Mohammedan^  to 
Hindu  and  fiuddhist,  to  Gonfucianist  and  pagan,  to 
all  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  not  purity  and 
peace  through  Christ. 

Had  Christianity  been  true  to  its  mission  far  dif- 
ferent would  be  the  vision  of  the  past  and  of  to-day. 
For  near  five  hundred  years  the  Christian  Church 
seemed  to  live  for  itselt  Near  the  close  of  the  last 
century  there  commenced  an  awakening  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  great  commission.  " 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
single  Protestant  missionary  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  laboring  in  any  part  of  the  Moham- 
medan and  heathen  world,  and  not  more  than  thirty 
missionaries  from  the  Moravians  of  Grermany  in  their 
foreign  missions. 

The  missionary  spirit  i^has  been'/steadily  growing 
since  then,  and  now;  the  Protestantj;^ Church  of 
Europe  and  America  is  raising  yearly  over  $14,000,- 
000  for  foreign  missions,  and  is  supporting  in  heathen 
and  Mohammedan  lands  11,000  male  and  female  mis- 
sionaries who  are  being  aided  in  their  work  by  5,000 
ordained  native  preachers  and  45,000  other  native 
laborers. 

These  missionaries  have  gathered  in  their  fields 
850,000  communicants  and  3,000,000  adherents,  and 
have  translated  the  Bible  into  90  languages  and  par- 
tially into  230  others,  making  320  languages  through 
which  Gospel  truth  is  speeding  its  way  to  mind,  con- 
science, and  heart.  The  Gospel  leaven  is  spreading 
everywhere,  modifying  heathen  practices  and  bring- 
ing nearer  the  universal  reign  of  our  Christ. 

A  grand  work  is  being  accomplished,  but  with  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  human  race,  who  are  non- Chris- 
tians, and  the  most  of  these  l)aving  never  heard  of 
Christ,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  reason  for  con- 
gratulation. 

The  Protestants  of  the  United  States  are  giving 
about  $5,000,000  annually  for  foreign  missions.  There 
are  14,000,000  Protestant  Church  members  in  the 
United  States.  If  each  one  would  give  one  cent  a 
week  to  foreign  missions  there  would  be  an  income 
of  $7,280,000,  and  an  increase  of  nearly  one  third  to 
our  missionary  force.  If  each  member  gave  five 
cents  a  Sunday  the  income  would  be  $36,400,000 ; 
enough  to  support  three  times  as  many  foreign  mis- 
sionary workers  as  are  now  being  supported  by  the 
Protestants  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Conti- 
nental Europe.  If  each  member  during  1896  should 
give  ten  ceiiii  a  Sunday  the  income  would  be  $72,- 


800,000,  and  the  year  1897  would  see  50,000  foreigii 
missionaries  and  300,000  native  Christiaa  catechists 
and  preachers,  all  representing  American  Protestant- 
ism, carrying  the  Gospel  to  every  city  and  town  and 
hamlet  in  every  land  now  called  Mohammedan  and 
heathen,  and  in  the  year  1900,  only  four  jears  from 
the  present,  there  would  not  be  a  mosque  or  heathen 
temple  that  would  not  resound  with  praiaes  to  our 
Immanuel. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reported  in  De- 
cember, 1894,  that  it  had  2,369,634  members  and 
327,959  probationers;  total,  2,697,593.  The  Church 
gave  in  1894,  through  its  leading  benevolent  soci- 
eties, $1,047,000  for  foreign  missions,  and  $1,323,600 
for  home  missions;  total,  $2,370,650  for  missions. 
The  receipts  of  the  General  Missionary  Society  in 
1894  were,  for  its  regular  work,  $1,137,807.86; 
special  contributions,  $46,301.50;  total  $1,184,109.- 
36.  The  receipts  in  1895  were,  for  its  regular 
work,  $1,174,554.38;  special  contributions,  $68,- 
105.35  ;  total,  $1,242,660.73.  Of  the  money  appro- 
priated direct  to  missions,  the  foreign  miasiona 
receive  fifty-five  per  cent  and  the  home  mieaions 
forty-five  per  cent. 

The  foreign  missions  are  carried  on  in  what  are 
called  Protestant  countries,  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Church  countries,  and  heathen  countries. 

The  missions  in  Protestant  countries  are  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark.  The 
Missionary  Society  now  sends  no  mis«ionaries  to  these 
countries,  but  assists  in  supporting  the  native 
preachers  and  in  erecting  houses  of  worship.  It  has 
in  these  five  nations  39,981  members  and  6,840  pro- 
bationers; total,  46,821. 

The  missions  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  are  in 
Italy,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  reporting  an  ag- 
gregate of  4,721  members  and  3,624  probationers; 
total,  8,345. 

The  missions  in  Greek  Church  countries  are  in  Rus- 
sia, where  the  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission 
reports  587  members  and  160  probationers;  and  in 
Bulgaria,  which  reports  177  members  and  86  proba- 
tioners. 

The  missions  in  heathen  countries  are  in  Korea, 
China,  Japan,  India,  and  Malaysia,  and  these  report 
30,860  members,  47,726  probationers;  a  total  of 
78,586. 

The  missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  are  among  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute, chiefly  in  the  South  and  West,  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South,  and  among  all  the 
foreign-speaking  people  who  come  here  from  Europe 
or  Asia.  These  missions  each  year  report  a  very 
satisfactory  advance. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  asking  for  $1,500,000  for  the  year  1890 
for  its  great  work  at  home  and  abroad.  It  asks 
every  member  and  probationer  to  give  for  this  cause 
as  God  has  prospered  them. 


Triumpha  of  Modem  JUissions. 
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QoBBtioilB. 

How  many  people  are  living  on  this  earth  7 

How  are  they  divided  religiously  ? 

How  many  are  called  Ghrtstians  ? 

Who  are  the  non-Christians  ? 

How  many  Jews  are  there,  and  where  are  they 
chiefly  found  ? 

How  many  Mohammedans  are  there,  and  where 
are  they  chiefly  found  ? 

How  many  heathen  are  there,  and  where  are  they 
chiefly  found  7 

How  are  the  Christians  divided? 

What  are  Protestants  giving  for  foreign  missions? 

How  many  foreign  missionaries  and  native  workers 
are  they  supporting  ? 

How  many  members  have  these  missionaries 
gathered? 

If  the  Protestant  members  in  the  United  States 
were  to  give  one  cent  a  Sunday  for  foreign  missions 
what  would  be  the  income  ? 

What  the  income  if  flve  cents  a  Sunday  were 
given  ? 

What  the  income  if  ten  cents  a  Sunday  were 
given? 

What  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  giving  ? 

How  many  members  and  probationers  has  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ? 

What  did  they  give  for  missions  in  1894  ? 

What  were  the  receipts  of  the  General  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1894 
and  1895? 

What  is  the  report  of  the  missions  under  the  care 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church? 

What  is  the  Missionary  Society  asking  for  its  work 
for  the  year  1896? 


The  Trimnphs  of  Modem  Protestant  Mi88ion& 

Under  the  influence  of  pag^n  superstitions  men 
evince  an  inanity  and  a  torpor  from  which  no  stimu- 
lus has  proved  powerful  enough  to  arouse  them  but 
the  new  ideas  and  principles  imparted  by  Chris- 
tianity. If  not  already  proved,  but  little  time  longer 
will  be  needed  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Protes- 
tant missions  are  the  most  effective  means  ever 
brought  to  operate  upon  the  social;  civil,  commercial, 
moral,  or  spiritual  interests  of  mankind.  Com- 
mencing at  a  time  when  the  larger  pagan  nations 
(China,  Japan,  etc)  were  inaccessible,  Polynesia  and 
Australasia. were  providentially  opened  as  the  trial 
ground  on  which  the  great  problem  of  foreign  mis- 
sions was  to  be  tested  and  wrought  out. 

In  these  dark  moral  wastes  the  densest  ignorance 
has  been  enlightened,  the  fiercest  cannibalism  con- 
fronted, the  lowest  conditions  of  humanity  elevated, 
the  most  abominable  idolatries  overthrown,  and  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Prince  of  peace  substituted. 
Well-organized  civil   institutions   have  been  estab- 


lished, a  literature  has  been  created  and  learned r 
new  ideals  of  life  produced,  and  new  types  of  society 
developed. 

Many  of  the  results  of  modem  missions  cannot  be 
definitely  expressed.  Who  can  measure  the  pre- 
paratory work ;  the  learning  of  the  imperfect  lan- 
guages, in  some  instances  almost  creating  them ;  the 
translating  of  the  Bible  into  such  crude  tongues, 
without  words  to  express  the  higher  forms  of 
thought;  the  development  of  a  religious  literature, 
sometimes  among  people  without  any  literature ;  the 
removal  of  prejudices  seated  in  the  lowest  passions ; 
and  the  establishment  of  confidence  ? 

Mountains  and  hills  have  been  made  plains,  valleys 
exalted,  cliasms  bridged,  the  far-off  brought  nigh, 
and  foundations  laid.  The  centrifugal  aversions  of 
psganism  are  giving  away  to  the  centripetal  attrac- 
tions of  Christianity;  the  habitations  of  cruelty  are 
becoming  safe,  peaceful  abodes ;  and  the  dark  vapors 
and  clouds  of  superstition  are  vanishing  before  the 
brightening  light  of  Gospel  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  Bible  existed 
in  some  fifty  translations  in  the  lang^uages  of  one 
fourth  of  the  earth's  population ;  now  it  exists  in  the 
languages  of  over  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  in  three  hundred  and  nineteen  languages  and 
dialects,  very  many  of  which  had  no  written  form 
until  Protestant  missionaries  created  it. 

Some  of  the  largest  local  churches  in  the  world  are 
mission  churches  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, not  sixty  years  removed  from*utter  |barbarism, 
and  now  sending  out  missionaries  to  other  Pacific 
islands.  On  the  Fiji  Islands,  whose  inhabitanta  less 
than  fifty  years  ago  feasted  on  human  fiesb,  nearly 
100,000  assemble  for  Christian  worship.  In  1820 
there  was  not  a  native  Christian  on  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  now  20,000  assemble  for  Sabbath  worship, 
and  nearly  8,000  are  enrolled  as  communicants  of  the 
Wesleyan  societies. — Problem  of  Btligioua  Progress. 


Ohnich  Members  in  the  United  States. 

Catholics 6,257,871 

Methodists 4,589,284 

BaptisU 3,712,468 

Presbyterians 1,278,332 

Lutherans 1,231,332 

Disciples  of  Christ,  or  *'  Christians  '* 744,773 

Episcopalians 540,509 

Cong^reg^tionalists 512,771 

Beformed 309,468 

United  Brethren 225,281 

Mormons 166,125 

Jews 130,313 

Friends 107,208 

All  others 81 2,582 

Total 20,618,307 
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Oo  or  Send. 


Oo  or  Send. 

Akd  are  there  countries,  far  away, 

Where  Bibles  never  go? 
Fruitful,  and  beautiful,  and  gaj, 

But  lost  in  sin  and  woe  7 

'*  Qo  preach  mj  Oospel,"  Jesus  said; 

"  To  everj  creature  bear 
The  stream  of  life,  the  liring  bread, 

And  I  will  bless  jou  there.** 

Lord,  let  us  gd,  or  let  us  send 
This  Word  of  Truth  abroad ; 

Gladlj  our  little  help  will  lend, 
That  men  maj  know  our  G^. 


Bible  Answers  to  Missionaiy  Qnestions. 

W?uU  are  missionariea  t 

**  We  are  embassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  G^ 
did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you  in  Christ's 
stead,  be  ye^reconciled  to  (rod.*'     2  Cor.  6.  20. 

Are  there  enough  miasionariet  t 

"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers 
are  few.*'    Matt.  9.  37. 

What  it  our  duty  then? 

"  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 
he  will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.**  Matt. 
9.  38. 

WhcU  is  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  t 

"The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habi 
tations  of  cruelty.**    Psalm  74.  20. 

What  can  take  away  its  darkness  t 

"  Then  spake  Jesus,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world :  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.'*    John  8.  12. 

Why  do  they  not  worship  the  true  Ood  t 

"How  shall  they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they 
be  sent?'*    Rom.  10.  14. 

Do  the  heaihen  want  (he  Gospel  t 

*'  A  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night ;  There 
stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and  prayed  him,  saying. 
Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us."  Acts 
16.  9. 

Have  the  Oospel  messages  always  been  gladly  received 
hy  the  heaXhenf 

"  Some  fell  on  stony  ground,  .  .  .  some  fell  among 
thorns,  .  .  .  and  other  fell  on  good  ground."  Mark 
4.  6,  7,  8. 

Does  God  care  for  the  fieathen  t 

"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  I  will  lift  up 
mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles.'*    Isa.  49.  22. 

Did  Jesus  come  to  save  them  t 

"  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold : 
them  also  I  must  bring."    John  10.  16. 

Who  are  sent  to  bring  them  in  t 

**  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  unto  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth."    Acts  1.  8. 


Who  sends  tfiese  witnesses  f 

"Then  said  Jesus  to  them,   As  my  Father  hath 
sent  me,  even  so  tend  I  you.**    John  20.  21. 
WfuU  is  the  *^  great  commission  f  ** 
"  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nationa,  baptiatng 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost**    Matt  28. 19. 
What  does  Jesus  send  themforf 
"For  a  light  of  the  Gentiles;  to  open  the  blind 
eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison,  and 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the  priaon  houae.** 
Isa.  42.  6,  7. 

W?io  were  the  first  missionaries  t 
"  The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.** 
Acts  13.  2. 

Ckin  children  be  missionaries  f 
"  The  Syrians  had  brought  captive  out  ot  the  land 
of  Israel  a  little  maid ;  and  she  said  to  her  mistreaa. 
Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Samaria !  for  he  would  recover  him.**    2  Kings  5. 
2,  3. 
Is  there  any  danger  in  a  missionary  life  t 
"Ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  my  name^a 
sake.**    Matt  10. 12. 

Whai  have  missionaries  suffered  t 
"They  were  stoned,   they  were  sawn  .asunder, 
were  tempted,   were   slain  with  the  sword;    thej 
wandered  about  .  .  .  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented.** 
Heb.  11.  37. 

Why  did  Jesus  permit  this  t 

"The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the 
servant  above  his  lord.**    Matt  10.  24. 
Wiat  help  has  Jesus  promised  t 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.**    Matt  28.  20. 

What  liave  missionaries  accomplished  t 
"  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light :   they  that   dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  upon  tliera  hath  the  light  shined.** 
Isa.  9.  2. 

ffas  God  promised  them  success? 
"  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles."     Mai.  1.  11.     "As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  every  knee  shall  bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue 
shall  confess  to  God."     Rom.  14.  11. 
What  reward  has  Jesus  promised  f 
"  They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine 
as  the  stars  forever  and  ever."     Dan.  12.  3. 
When  wHl  missions  end  t 

"  The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in 
all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nationa;  and 
then'  shall  the  end  come."  Matt  24.  14. 
What  will  then  be  the  state  of  the  world? 
"  The  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.** 
Hab.  2.  14. 
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READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS. 


The  Last  Ornsade. 

The  world  gprows  old,  the  time  is  fihort, 

As  in  an  age  loDg  past ; 
The  summons  to  a  great  crosade 

Sounds  forth  wi£  trumpet  bhist. 

Lo,  Satan  all  his  legions  calls, 

A  final  stand  is  made ; 
While,  far  and  near,  the  Church  prepares, 

To  fight  her  Last  Crusade! 

One  mighty  battle  for  the  Lord 

Our  arms  have  still  to  win ; 
One  conflict,  flerce  and  sharp,  to  wage 

With  all  the  hosts  of  sin. 

0,  strong  young  men,  and  maidens  fair  I 

Tis  yours  to  lend  us  aid, 
'Tis  yours  to  join  the  holy  war, 

The  Church's  Last  Crusade. 

Lift  up  the  banner  of  the  Cross, 

The  standard  of  the  Lord ; 
Upon  the  ranks  of  darkness,  then, 

Sweep  down  with  one  accord  I 

This  grandest,  noblest  mission,  ours, 

This  work  on  us  depends. 
To  spread  the  Gospel  light  abroad 

Before  the  Lord  descends. 

Through  all  the  realms  benighted,  speed 

That  glorious  message  forth, 
Till  round  the  world,  from  East  to  West, 

It  flies,  from  South  to  North. 

Fear  nothing  I  for  our  Captain,  Christ, 

So  well  the  plan  has  laid, 
Sure  is  the  issue  of  the  strife. 

The  Church's  Last  Cnisade ! 

— Eliza  Strang  Baird, 


A  Little  Ohinese  OirL 

BY  MRS.  PABTRIDGE. 

ft 

Ok  a  recent  trip  to  one  of  our  country  stations  in 
China  we  found  a  sad  state  of  afliairs.  One  of  the 
brethren  who  has  borne  a  good  reputation  as  a  neigh- 
bor and  a  church  member,  and  who  has  been  a  warm- 
hearted, earnest  Christian,  was  a  widower,  with  one 
little  girl.  Two  or  three  years  ago  be  married  a 
heathen  wife,  a  very  promising-appearing  young 
woman,  whom  he  hoped  to  teach  the  doctrine  and 
lead  to  believe  in  Christ.  After  these  years  she  is 
■till  a  heathen,  and  very  cruel  to  the  little  girl,  who  is 
now  eight  years  old. 

The  father  told  us  the  story,  and  begged  us  to  take 
the  girl  back  with  us  to  the  girls'  boarding  school, 
promising  to  pay  all  her  expenses.  The  Christians 
also  begged  us  to  hear  the  father*s  request  and  "  be 
merdfol,*'  for  they  feared  the  stepmother  would 
kill  the  child.  The  liUle  girl  was  willing  to  go,  and 
when  we  were  ready  to  leave  Sabbath  afternoon  her 


father  had  her  clothing  tied  up  in  a  small  bundle, 
ready  for  her  to  go*  with  us.  He  gave  me  flve  dollars ; 
then  kissing  his  child,  while  the  tears  rolled  down 
his  cheeks,  he  gave  her  a  string  of  cash,  about  sixty 
cents,  for  her  own  use. 

Our  walk  to  the  boat  was  a  long  one,  but  taking 
her  shoes  in  her  hand,  so  she  should  not  wear  them 
out,  she  trudged  along  in  her  bare  feet  over  the  road 
for  four  miles.  When  we  reached  our  mission  boat 
her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  lay  down  on  the  ground 
and  cried  to  go  back  to  her  father.  Our  boat  was 
unlike  the  native  boat,  and  she  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  One  of  the  brethren  who  accompanied 
us  picked  her  up,  and  carried  her  into  the  boat.  I  held 
her  in  my  arms,  showing  her  the  objects  of  interest, 
until  we  were  well  under  way.  She  was  soon  happy 
and  quite  at  home.  After  our  supper  I  gave  her  a 
bath,  and  we  made  up  a  bed  for  her  on  the  floor. 
She  went  to  sleep  while  humming  with  me  the  tune, 
**  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood."  She  is  very 
happy  at  school,  is  a  bright  scholar,  and  a  great  pet 
with  all. 

Seeking  after  Qod. 

One  day  in  her  lesson  a  young  Japanese  came  to 
the  word  '*  creator,"  but  did  not  know  its  meaning. 
Turning  to  the  dictionary,  she  read,  "  Creator,  one 
who  creates,"  but  was  still  in  the  dark.  She  turned 
to  a  large  dictionary  and  read,  **  Creator,  one  who 
creates ;  a  name  given  to  God,  who  made  all  things.'* 
A  startling  thought  to  her,  for  she  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  Grod ;  and  it  filled  her  mind  by  night  and 
by  day.  She  looked  at  the  stars  and  said,  **  That  Ood 
must  have  made  all  these  stars."  The  sun,  and  even 
the  trees,  suggested  the  thought,  '*  God  made  them." 
She  went  to  the  temple  and  looked  at  the  image  of 
Buddha,  and  said  to  herself,  "It  was  not  you, 
Buddha,  for  I  never  heard  that  you  made  anything." 

When  she  went  to  Tokyo  an  old  woman  in  the 
same  house  said  to  her,  *'  Tasshee,  I  am  going  to  a 
meeting ;  come  with  me." 

*•  What  meeting?" 

*'  A  meeting  to  hear  about  God." 

'*  0,  no,"  said  Tasshee ;  "  I  do  not  want  any  of 
your  gods.  I  have  a  Qod  of  my  own,  if  I  only  knew 
where  he  is." 

Tasshee,  however,  went  to  the  meeting.  The  mis- 
sionary opened  the  Bible  and  read, "  In  the  beginning 
Ood  created  the  heayen  and  the  earth."  Tasshee 
was  startled.  "  Why,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  God  I 
am  looking  for ; "  and  she  became  so  agitated  that  she 
could  hardly  keep  her  seat,  so  eager  was  she  to  put 
the  question,  "Where  is  he?"  When  the  meeting 
was  over  she  rushed  to  the  missionary  and  said, 
"  Tell  me,  where  is  this  God  that  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ?  "  Her  desire  was  met  by  proper  in- 
struction.   She  came  to  the  next  meeting  and  heard, 


A  Fakir  of  India. 


"  God  to  loved  tbe  world,  tb&t  h«  gKTO  bis  odIj  be- 
golMn  Son,  th*t  whosoever  believeth  in  him  ibould 
Dot  perlBh,  but  have  eTerlMiicg  life." 

Here  igwn  T&sshee  w*t  euuiled.  A  Qod  at  love  t 
Her  gods  were  gods  of  bate,  ol  rerenge,  of  anger. 
This  Qod  gave  bis  Son.  All  tbe  gods  sbe  had  ever 
heard  of  never  gave  aujrlblng;  the  people  had  to  give 
them  offerings. 

This  thirating  soul  teceiTed  the  water  of  lib. 
TauhM  la  now  a  CbristiaD  teacher,  dupeniiag  the 
water  of  life  to  others.  telH&g  them  of  a  God  who 
•pared  not  bis  owd  Son.  but  gave  him  up  for  ui  alt. 
— CAurcA  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

A  Fakir  of  India. 

E.  WaBSEK  Clark,  \a  From  Bong-Kong  to  tht  Bim- 

olavoi,  sajs:  "The  nf^compsnying  picture  Is  that  ol 


a  fakir  mbo  became  a  somewhat  conspicuous  char- 
acter in  mi BBionarf^d teles  in  India.  This  old  man 
thougbt  that  he,^had  committed  uDpardoDable  ains 
against  the  gods.  He  made  a  vow,  therefore,  that 
be  would  wear  an  iron  cage  around  hia  neck  until  be 
had  begg«d  suiBcienI  moae}-  to  enable  him  to  dig  a 
deep  well  in  a  dry  countrj,  which  is  con^dered  a 
wry  meritoriouB  act. 

"The  cage,  or  gridiron,  rested  on  hie  shoulders  like 
a  Chinese  eangue ;  and  upon  it  were  his  idol,  some 
trinkets,  and  a  few  faattaera.  Around  hia  necic  were 
strings  of  seeds  of  the  tuliie  tree,  upon  whldi  be 
counted  hia   prayers.     He    b^ged   for    seventeen 


years,  yet  found  do  peace,  and  lie  oontlnoally  drawled 

tbe  wrath  of  the  gods. 

"  Passing  through  a  village  one  day,  h*  heard  a 
miasionary  preach  from  tbe  worda,  'The  blood  of 
Jesua  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  ua  from  all  Bin.'  He 
became  converted,  but  still  wore  the  cage  for  tbne 
years  until  his  vow  was  fulfllled  and  the  well  wai  dug. 
Then  he  became  a  preacher  and  an  earnest  >nd  faith- 
ful helper  of  tbe  niissionaries  in  souihem  India." 


Balgariati  FolUtm. 

OaioiS  or  THi  TOBTOISK. 
Long  ago  the  tortoise  was  a  young  bride- 
She  always  wore  a  veil,  aod  served  her  father.in* 
taw  sod  her  mother.ia-law.    One  day,  as  she  waa 
making  bread,  ahe  upset  the  trayful  of  dough  befon 
ber  father-in-law  and  mother-iu-law. 

The  poor  bride  waa  so  much  ashamed  that  ahe 
could  not  r^e  her  eyes,  but  dropped  the  watar  jug 
and  threw  herself  down  on  top  of  iL  She  then 
covered  beraelf  with  the  bread  tray  and  prayed  God 
to  turn  lier  into  some  kind  of  a  reptile.  God  changed 
her  to  a  tortoise.  The  jug  and  the  tray  formed  a 
double  shell,  snd  she  b^an  to  crawl. 

She  crawled  out  of  the  house  away  into  tbe  woods. 
Even  to  this  dsy,  sa  aooo  as  ahe  sees  anyone,  she 
drawa  her  bead  into  her  ahell  and  does  not  utter  a 
sound  till  they  get  past,  because  ahe  ia  aahamed. 

TuE  Okiois  or  He*lino  Hkrbs. 

Once  upon  a  lime,  wbeo  Dado  Goapod  made  the 
human  body  of  clay,  he  left  it  overnight  to  drj. 
He  intended,  in  tbe  morning,  to  breatbe  breath  Into 
it.  During  the  night  the  devil  came  along  with  a 
stick  and  punched  the  body  full  of  hole«,  like  a  sieTe. 
In  tbe  morning  Dado  Gospod  came  and  saw  the 
body  all  full  of  botes.  "  Humpli  I  "  said  b^  "the 
devil  baa  been  doing  this  to  force  me  to  make 
another  body.  Now  Just  see  wliat  I  am  going  to  do." 
With  that  be  i^an  to  gather  the  grass  which  grew 
near  him.  He  gathered  the  grass  and  herbs  from 
this  side  and  from  that,  and  stuffed  in  tbe  boles.  He 
gathered  and  slopped  up  the  holes  till  at  last  he 
stopped  them  stl  up.  He  then  smeared  them  all  over 
with  clay  and  smoothed  the  body  over. 

After  this  bo  breathed  the  aoul  into  tbe  man.  and 
the  man  began  to  live.  Then  aaid  Dado  Goapod  te 
him:  "Whenever  »nj  part  of  your  body  paina  yon, 
gather  these  herbs  and  beal  yourself;  these  you  most 
drink,  with  Uiese  rou  must  bathe  yourself,  smoke 
yoaraolf,  and  with  these  bind  up  your  wounds." 

The  first  man  knew  all  about  these  herbs;  hJssons 
also  knew  tbem,  hts  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children.    After  that  man  began  to  forget  tbem. 

The  healing  lierbs  are  many;  but  man  does  not 
know  them.  Hence  the  proverb:  There  Is  healing 
tor  a  farthing  for  him  who  knows  it. — IndependaO. 


Wh(U  a  Penny  Did. 
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What  a  Penny  Did. 

A  LADY,  who  was  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  was 
engaged  in  filling  up  a  box  of  things  to  be  sent  to  a 
missionary  in  the  interior  of  India.  One  Sunday 
morning  she  mentioned  it  to  her  class,  and  told  them 
if  they  had  anything  they  would  like  to  put  in  the 
box ;  they  might  bring  it  to  her  house  during  the 
week,  and  she  would  put  it  in.  One  little  giri  in  her 
class  wanted  Tery  much  to  send  something  in  the 
box,  but  all  she  had  to  giye  was  a  single  penny.  She 
knew  that  this  would  be  of  no  use  in  India,  as  our 
money  is  not  used  there.  She  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
while  to  know  what  to  buy  with  her  penny.  At 
last  she  made  up  her  mind  to  buy  a  tract  She  did 
so,  and  prayed  over  It  before  it  was  sent  Then  she 
took  it  to  her  teacher ;  it  was  put  in  the  box,  and 
the  box  was  carried  across  the  great  ocean.  It 
reached  the  missionary  to  whom  it  was  sent  The 
wife  of  that  missionary  had  a  young  chief  from  the 
mountains  of  Burma  attending  at  her  school.  She 
taught  him  to  read,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  leave  and  go  to  his  distant  home,  she  gave  him 
some  books  and  tracts  to  take  with  him.  Among 
these  was  the  very  tract  which  that  little  girl  had 
bought  with  her  penny  and  put  in  her  teacher^s  box. 
The  young  chief  read  that  tract  It  caused  him  to 
see  the  folly  of  his  heathenism,  and  led  him  to 
Jesus.  He  went  back  to  his  mountain  home  a 
changed  man — a  Christian.  That  little  girl's  tract 
had  saved  his  soul.  But  that  was  not  all.  When 
he  reached  home  he  told  the  story  of  Jesus,  which  he 
had  learned  from  that  tract,  to  his  friends.  They 
listened  to  what  he  said.  God  blessed  his  words. 
More  came  and  heard  him  speak.  They  gave  up 
worshiping  idols.  A  missionary  was  sent  there.  A 
church  was  built,  a  cong^regation  was  gathered  into 
it,  and  fifteen  hundred  persons  became  Christians  in 
that  neighborhood. 


What  Two  Pennies  Can  Do  when  Oiven  to  GbcL 

LAURA  WADE  RICE,  IN  **THE  LITTLE  WORKERS." 

"  Miss  La*h,  won*t  you  take  my  pinny  to  mish*nay 
meetin'  and  pit  it  in  the  basket  when  all  the  other 
little  chilluns  pits  theirs  in?  "  Such  a  bright  little 
voice  asked  the  question,  and  the  little  face  shone 
with  loving  interest  in  the  great  missionary  meeting, 
for  hadn*t  she  worked  before  for  **  the  mish'nays  who 
tell  the  little  heathens  'bout  Grod  so  they  won't  act 
DO  sich  a  way  as  they  do  now,"  and  wasn't  she  *'  a 
member  of  Miss  La*h*s  Junior  Christian  Endeavor 
Mission  Band,  same's  the  little  white  children,"  even 
if  she  was  only  a  little  colored  g^l  who  lives  in 
"  Miss  Laura's  "  home  ? 

So  Miss  Laura  promised,  and  Ella  skipped  off  *'  to 
shine  it  up,"  polishing  away  with  Soouree  till  the 
penny  looked  like  gold,  then  raced  down  stairs  to 
wrap  it  up  in  tinfoil  "  oflTen  the  yeast  cakes,"  and 


bringing  it  up  again  to  be  carried  to  Williams- 
port  The  next  morning  another  was  added,  and 
the  two  shining  cents  started  away  on  their  mission. 
The  business  meetings  passed  and  Sunday  after- 
noon came,  and  the  Sunday  school  and  mission  band 
cliildren  gathered  in  the  beautiful  church  where  the 
convention  was  being  held.  The  room  was  filled 
from  altar  rail  to  door,  and  the  children's  voices  rose 
and  fell  melodiously  in  the  sweet  hymn,  "  Saviour, 
like  a  shepherd  lead  us."  Earnest  words  were 
spoken  in  the  three  addresses,  hearts  were  roused 
to  greater  effort  by  what  they  had  heard,  and  resolves 
were  made  to  know  more,  pray  more,  and  g^ve  more 
in  order  to  lift  the  heathen  out  of  the  pit  of  darkness 
up  into  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  The 
meeting  was  nearing  its  close— in  a  few  minutes  the 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  would  be  gone, 
but  **  Miss  Lah's "  promise  had  not  been  kept 
*'  When  all  the  other  little  chilluns  pits  theirs  in," 
but  the  word  ** collection"  did  not  appear  on  the 
program.  The  pennies*  story  and  the  promise  were 
quietly  whispered  to  Mrs.  Breckenridge,  who  nodded 
assent ;  two  little  deacons  and  little  deaconesses  were 
called  up  and  given  the  collection  plates ;  the  shiny 
pennies  were  unwrapped  while  their  story  was  told 
to  the  audience,  and  then  a  wonderful  thing  hap- 
pened. On  the  plates,  which  but  a  few  moments  be- 
fore were  empty,  which  would  have  stayed  empty 
but  for  those  two  pennies  so  lovingly,  cheerfully 
given  to  the  Lord's  work— on  those  four  plates,  as 
the  boys  and  girls  bore  them  back  up  the  aisles,  lay 
a  pile  of  other  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes,  quarters 
and  halves,  yes,  and  whole  dollars,  which  counted  up 
to  nine  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  !  There  was 
great  rejoicing  that  day. 


The  Light  is  Breaking. 

The  light  is  breaking  through,  the  light, 

The  promised  morning  glowetli. 
When  G^  his  mercy  and  his  might 

To  every  people  sbowetli ; 
His  heralds,  spreading  far  and  wide 

The  message  of  salvation, 
Are  drawing  thousands  to  his  side 

From  every  race  and  nation. 

The  isles  that  longed  his  light  to  see 

Are  now  in  hope  rejoicing ; 
Before  him  now  they  bend  the  knee, 

And  praises  glad  are  voicing ; 
The  Gospel  themes  they  love  to  sing — 

Christ's  life,  his  cross  and  glory — 
And  contrite  hearts  with  prayer  they  bring 

To  hear  his  gracious  story. 

Like  doves  that  to  their  windows  fly 

The  world  to  Christ  is  tending, 
The  sovereignty  of  the  Most  High 

Is  everywhere  extending; 
From  Nortli  and  South,  from  East  and  West, 

A  stream  to  Zion  floweth. 
And  nations  from  afar  are  blessed 

With  gifts  which  it  bestowetb. 
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MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  AND  LIFE. 


I  LOOK  forward  to  the  day  when  we  shall  all 
realize — what  very  few  of  us  have  realized  yet, 
because  human  society  is  still  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent heathen — that  every  individual  being, 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  is  unspeakably  dear 
to  God,  and  must  be  loved  and  reverenced. — 
Bev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes. 

We  can  never  hope  to  rise  to  the  measure  of 
our  opportunities  and  of  our  obligations  to  meet 
them  until  every  baptized  man,  woman,  and 
child  shall  give  freely,  systematically,  conscien- 
tiously, to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  and  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — Address  of  Prot- 
estant  Episcopal  Bishops. 

Our  lineage  is  heathen.  Missionary  enter- 
prise rescued  us  from  paganism.  Gratitude  for 
our  own  emancipation  and  love  for  our  brethren, 
the  heathen,  of  all  countries,  should  move  us 
with  a  mighty  impulse  to  engage  in  missionary 
work. — i?.  Long. 

It  is  not  simply  to  play  with  missions,  or  at 
missions,  it  is  to  turn  the  whole  stupendous  en- 
terprise of  bringing  humanity  into  loyalty  to 
God  into  a  solemn  mockery,  to  make  no  more 
sacrifices  for  the  work  than  many  of  us  are  ac- 
customed to  do. — The  Advance. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Bonar  relates  that  he 
dreamed  that  the  angels  weighed  his  Christian 
zeal,  and  found  it  full  weight,  plumb  100.  This 
pleased  him.  But  they  began  to  analyze  it,  and 
found  fourteen  parts  selfishness,  sixteen  parts 
pride,  twenty-two  ambition,  and  so  on^-only 
three  parts  love  to  man,  and  four  parts  love  to 
God.     Only  seven  parts  in  all  were  purely  good. 

God  does  his  work  by  means  of  prepared  in- 
struments. He  does  not  force  anybody  to  be 
diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  loyal 
to  his  will.  There  is  freedom  of  choice.  But 
when  God  finds  a  willing  soul,  a  truly  loyal 
heart,  a  Christlike  spirit,  then  he  endues  with 
power  and  mighty  works  follow ;  and  this  is  true 
of  a  company  of  believers  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals.— Bishop  Mallalieu. 

At  the  end  of  the  announcements  the  pastor 
said,  as  if  in  addendum,  languidly,  indifferently, 
**This  is  the  quarter  for  missions.  Put  your 
contribution  into  the  regular  collection  envelope 
and  mark  it  Missions.**  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
to  the  end  of  the  quarter  this  half-suppressed, 
half-apologetic  announcement  was  repeated.  I 
did  not  inquire  as  to  the  amount  of  that  ''mis- 
sionary collection.*'     It  goes   without  saying 


that  it  was  unnecessarily  small.  It  must  have 
fallen  below  the  ordinary  ''hat  collection," 
which  is  a  stereotyped  failure  among  methods  (!) 
of  finance  in  the  King's  business.  If  that  pas- 
tor's general  manner  was  in  harmony  with  his 
pulpit  attitude  toward  missions  his  mingling 
with  the  people  of  his  flock  could  not  have  been 
very  helpful  to  the  missionary  enterprise  in  his 
congregation. — D.  E.  Bushnkl^  D.D. 

Carey  and  all  who  have  followed  him  in  the 
missionary  work  have  indeed  gone  down  into  a 
pit.    Heathenism  in  some  of  its  forms  is  specially 
dark  and  repulsive.    No  coal  miner  ever  de- 
veloped a  damp  more  calculated  to  depress  the 
spirits,  or  more  perilous  to  life,   than  is  that 
moral  and  spiritual  miasma  which  missionaries 
encounter  in  lands  where  the  Gospel  has  not 
brought  in  a  better  atmosphere.     We  do  not  re- 
fer specially  to  deadly  climates  or  hostile  peo- 
ple, though  recent  experiences,    especially  in 
China,  show  how  far  from  true  is  the  idea  that 
the  age  of  martyrdom  is  passed.     But  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  physical  dangers  are  the  be- 
numbing influences  of  false  religions  upon  the 
lives  of  the  people  for  whom  the  missionaries 
labor,  the  indifference  and  want  of  spiritual  ap- 
prehension against  which  they  must  contend ; 
the  coldness  which  freezes  the  heart  and  tends 
powerfully  to  chill  the    preacher.     From  the 
toilers   among  all  non-Christian  people  comes 
concurrent  testimony  that  contact  with  paganism 
is  most  depressing.    These  laborers  need  every 
support  that  can  be  afforded  to  keep  them   in 
health  of  body  and  in  moral  and  spiritual  vigor. 
They  are  breathing  a  tainted  atmosphere,  and 
they  must  have  all  the  reliefs  that  are  possible. 
Or,  to  change  the  figure  for  a  moment,  they  are 
soldiers  in  the  stress  of  a  desperate  engagement. 
They  must  have  provisions,  guns,  and  ammuni* 
tion.     To  deprive  them  of  these,   and  compel 
them  to  stand  face  to  face,  unarmed  or  only  par- 
tially equipped,  with  powder  or  balls  exhausted, 
would  be  cruel  indeed.     But  more  than  this, 
they  need  reinforcements  ;  their  comrades  are 
falling,  one  by  one,  by  their  sides.    What  if  the 
vacant  places  are  not  filled  ?    A  general  who 
would  leave  a  regiment  unsupported  under  the 
hot  fire  of  their  foes  would  be  cashiered.     What 
shall  be  said  of  churches  which  send  mission- 
aries to  the  front,   and,   while  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict,  leave  them  without  sup- 
plies and  without  reinforcements  ? — The  Mis^ 
sionary  Herald. 


JUissionary  Spirit  cmd  Life. 
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The  Christian  mission  must  not  stop  with  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen.  It  must  seek  their 
edification  and  sanctification.  It  must  not  stop 
with  individuals.  It  must  build  them  up  into 
a  Christian  society.  The  primary  aim  of  mis- 
sions is  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  lands,  the 
ultimate  aim  is  to  plant  the  Church  in  all  lands 
Then  the  Church  of  each  land  thus  planted  must 
win  its  own  people  to  Christ.  Tho  conTerta 
must  convert.  The  new  Church  must  evangelize 
and  Christianize.  India,  China,  Japan,  are 
each  to  be  turned  to  Christ,  not  by  missions,  but 
by  Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese  churches,  when 
these  churches  shall  have  been  securely  planted 
by  missions. — E,  A,  Lawrence, 

Every  minister,  and  every  member  in  every 
church  is  an  apostle,  a  missionary,  and  as  such 
is  in  duty  bound  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  We  are 
to  be  well  informed,  deeply  interested,  full  of 
solicitude  and  longing,  all  aglow  with  zeal  for 
the  entire  work  of  the  Gospel,  whether  in 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  India, 
China,  Thibet,  Patagonia,  or  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  Even  so  extensively  are  we  to  seek  to  save 
lost  men,  and  to  stir  up  others  to  do  the  same. 
Each  saint  has  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
whole  stupendous  task,  an  interest  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  total  of  all  that  lies  within  the 
limit  of  his  ability. — D,  L.  Leonard, 

Consecration  is  a  term  which  means,  or  should 
mean,  the  same  thing  when  applied  to  all  human 
beings.  It  may  lead  to  a  given  course  of  con- 
duct in  the  case  of  one  and  to  a  very  different 
course  in  the  case  of  another ;  but  the  motive 
power  in  each  case  should  be  the  same.  If  I  as 
a  foreign  missionary  am  expected  to  give  up  ull 
things  for  the  interests  of  the  work,  to  count 
home  and  treasure  and  ease  and  personal  com- 
fort as  nothing  when  the  interests  of  the  work 
are  at  stake,  my  brother  in  the  United  States, 
who  unhesitatingly  assigns  this  standard  of  duty 
to  me,  should  be  governed  by  a  spirit  precisely 
similar.  He  may  not  be  called  upon  to  give  up 
the  things  that  I  may  be  required  to  forsake, 
but  his  devotion  should  be  as  complete,  and 
whatever  he  is  required  to  do  should  be  done  as 
cheerfully  and  with  as  little  question  as  if  he 
were  a  missionary  in  China  or  Africa. — Bishop 
Thobum, 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sup- 
porters of  missions  should  be  linked  to  the  work 
abroad,  and  no  bond  will  be  found  so  enduring 
as  that  which  unites  a  living  donor  to  the  living 
object  of  his  beneficence,  whose  home  is  in 
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some  distant  land.  So  very  few  can  go  there 
that  it  becomes  the  more  desirable  that  all  who 
can  possibly  do  so  should  strive  to  support  sub- 
stitutes, so  that  the  Christian  in  America,  who 
would  gladly  spend  his  days  in  the  foreign  field 
if  it  were  within  the  range  of  possibility,  is  en- 
abled to  comfort  his  heart  that,  although  not 
there  in  person,  he  is  represented  by  one  who 
can  speak  the  language  more  fluently,  who 
knows  the  people  more  perfectly,  and  who  can 
not  only  worthily  represent  him,  but  perhaps 
accomplish  more  than  he  could  by  going  there 
in  person. — Buhop  Thobum, 

There  is  room  and  demand  for  a  great  variety 
of  talent  abroad,  far  greater  than  in  the  ministry 
at  home,  but  it  is  the  very  best  men  who  are 
wanted.  The  call  is  rather  for  more  man  than 
more  men,  and  for  the  whole  man.  We  want 
the  men  who  can  become  evangelists  of  nationa, 
heads  of  schools,  fathers  and  bishops  of  churches, 
founders  of  institutions,  creators  of  liter- 
ature, leaders  in  all  things.  They  are  the  men 
who  are  most  called  for  at  home,  though  seldom 
with  so  great  ultimate  promise  as  abroad.  They 
will  encounter  many  seeming  indications  of 
Providence  bidding  them  stay.  The  home 
Church  is  here  to  speak  for  itself,  and  it  will 
often  speak  very  loudly.  But  through  all  the 
clamor  of  these  nearer  claims  the  one  who  is 
called  of  God  may  hear  a  still,  small  voice,  as 
from  a  far  distant  shore,  whispering,  **  Follow 
thou  me." — E.  A.  Lawrence, 

It  is  worth  while  to  send  missionaries  to  the 
heathen,  because  of  the  splendid  victories  al- 
ready won  in  missionary  fields,  and  because  of 
the  large  conquests  yet  to  follow.  It  is  worth 
while,  because  the  heathen  nations  need  the 
Saviour  ;  because  they  are  cursed  with  great 
evils  which  only  the  gospel  of  love,  of  sym- 
pathy, of  self-sacrifice,  of  hope,  can  remove.  It 
is  worth  while,  because  of  the  educational,  med- 
ical, and  charitable  work  carried  on  by  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  because  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
foreign  missions  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
world  ;  because  of  the  development  of  such 
characters  as  Carey  and  Livingstone,  whose  noble 
and  heroic  lives  have  been  an  inspiration  to  the 
race,  and  because  of  the  strong  reflex  and  vital- 
izing influence  of  foreign  missions  upon  the 
Church  at  home.  The  withdrawal  from  the 
foreign  mission  fields  would  mean  a  weakening 
of  faith  in  God  and  humanity  and  the  adoption 
by  the  Church  of  a  narrow,  provincial  policy 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity. — Cen^<d 
Chrittian  Advocate, 
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JUissions  in  the  Week  of  Prayer. 


MunoDB  in  the  Week  of  Pnjer. 

The  Committee  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
has  sent  out  the  program  for  the  week  of  prayer. 
Two  days  are  devoted  to  missions,  as  follows: 

Thuraday^  January  0. — Foreign  Missions. 
Praise  :  For  missionary  progress;  for  the  ** Stu- 
dents' Movement "  and  the  increased  number  of 
candidates  for  the  work.  Prayer :  For  all  mis- 
sionaries in  their  labors  and  trials ;  for  missionary 
societies  under  their  financial  burdens;  for  the 
opening  of  new  doors  as  the  result  of  wars  in 
the  East;  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
rum  traffic,  and  for  the  removal  of  nil  hin- 
drances; for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Isa. 
40.  1-5;  Psalm  47;  Rom.  10.  11-16. 

Friday  f  January  1 0. — Home  Missions.  Praise : 
For  increased  appreciation  of  opportunities  and 
obligations.  Prayer:  For  missionaries  and  other 
laborers;  for  missionary  societies;  for  increased 
offerings;  for  the  heathen  at  our  doors;  for  de- 
pleted rural  districts  and  neglected  city  popula- 
tions; for  increased  Christian  comity.  Luke  10. 
1,  2;  14.  21-23;  Isa.  60.  1-5;  Mark  9.  38-40. 


Thiee  Motives  for  Mission  Work. 

1.  Obedience  to  the  last  commandment  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  Christ  ascended 
to  heaven  he  left  to  his  Church  as  his  last  wish 
no  other  commandment  than  to  go  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  (Matt.  28.  19). 
The  Church  of  Christ  has  no  other  duty  in  the 
world  than  to  evangelize  the  world.  The 
church  work  at  home  is  a  branch,  but  only  a 
small  one,  of  this  great  mission  of  the  Church 
and  should  be  looked  at  from  this  world-wide 
standpoint.  Therefore  any  Christian  who  does 
not  help  in  evangelizing  the  world  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability,  by  prayer,  money,  or  per- 
sonal service,  is  disobedient  to  his  Master. 

2.  Gratitude  for  what  we  have  in  Christ  and 
compassionate  love  toward  the  heathen.  To 
know  God  as  Father  and  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  to  have  forgiveness  of  sin  is  eternal  life  upon 
earth.  We  wish  to  impart  this  heavenly  joy 
to  the  millions  who  have  never  heard  of  it. 

8.  Matt.  24.  14.  Jesus  said:  ** This  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world  for  a  testimony  unto  all  the  nations,  and 
then  shall  the  end  come.''  Therefore  the  end 
cannot  come  before  the  Gospel  has  been  pub- 
lished among  all  nations  (Mark  18.  10).  Now 
when  we  think  upon  the  sinfulness  and  misery 
of  this  present  world  (sickness,  poverty,  in- 
justice, social  evils,  death  ;  every  day  100,000 


people  are  dying),  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  our 
heavenly  Fi^er,  the  God  of  love,   Hod  Jesus 
Christ  have  the  strongest  desire  to  change  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  to  fulfill  all   the 
divine  promises  and  to  make  manifest  the  king- 
dom of  God.     Modern  mission  work  is,  so   to 
say,  Gkni's  great  locomotive  engine  by  which  the 
history  of  this  sinful  and  miserable  world  is,  per 
express,  carried  to  its  end.     Still  a  thousand 
million  are  without  the  Gospel  !     *'  Why  call  ye 
me.  Lord,  Lord,*'  says  Christ,  ''and  do  not  the 
things  which  I  say  ?"  (Luke  6.  46.)— P.  Aran*. 


Wonhipftd  Oiying. 

Such  giving  is  that  in  which  God  is  worshiped 
Is  such  giving  a  possibility  ?  If  so,  is  it  a  duiy  and 
privilege  ?  Yes ;  it  is  as  much  a  duty  and  a  priTi- 
lege  to  worship  God  sincerely  while  giving  to  him 
of  our  means  as  it  is  to  worship  him  in  song  or 
prsyer.  This  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Scriptures. 
Our  offerings  on  the  Lord's  Day  should  be  made  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  we  praise  him  in  song  or 
bow  before  him  at  a  throne  of  grace. 

The  angel  said  to  Cornelius,  **  Thy  prayers  and 
tfiine  alfna  are  come  up  for  a  memorial  before  God." 
Not  the  pmyers  alone,  but  his  prayers  and  his  alms, 
or  gifts.  The  two  acts  of  worship  went  together. 
The  trouble  with  many  professing  Christians  of  to- 
day is  that,  although  they  can  pray  devoutly  enough, 
they  seem  to  tliink  that  worship  has  taken  a  recess 
when  the  time  for  the  collection  comes. 

Very  few  regard  the  offering  as,  equally  with 
prayer  or  praise,  an  act  of  worship.  Yet  such  it  is. 
It  is  so  represented  throughout  the  Scriptures.  The 
high  priest  offered  gi/tt  as  well  as  sacrifices  to  the 
Lord.  Similar  to  this  ih  the  New  Testament  injunc- 
tion, **  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  Grod  hath  prospered  him.** 

In  the  church  service  the  collection,  or,  as  it  maj 
better  be  called,  the  offering,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  the  service  of  his  daj 
and  house  as  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  or  the 
singing  of  hymns.  '*  Honoring  the  Lord  with  our 
substance  and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  our  in- 
crease "  is  of  as  much  importance  as  honoring  him 
with  our  words,  and  often  a  much  surer  test  of  our 
sincerity. — Telescope. 


"  Therb  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  be  a  Christian," 
said  an  aged  Chinese  woman  to  a  missionary; 
"  look  at  my  feet,"  pointing  to  her  deformed,  ban- 
daged feet  "  What  have  your  feet  to  do  with  your 
not  being  a  Christian?"  was  the  reply.  "0,"  said 
the  woman,  **  if  I  am  to  be  a  Christian  I  will  have  to 
go  into  the  world  and  travel  up  and  down  preach- 
ing the  Gospel,  and  I  could  not  travel  with  these 
feet.»» 


A  JUuaianart/  Tea. 
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A  MiBsioDBiy  Tea. 

BT  K.    C.    MCGEE. 

Rdth's  face  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were 
fairly  sparkling  from  excitement  as  she  rushed 
into  the  sitting  room  upon  het  return  from  Sab- 
bath school. 

**0,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  **do  put  on«a 
great  big  thinking  cap  and  help  me." 

**  Why,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Why  does  my  little  daughter  want 
^o  much  thinking  done  this  lovely  Sabbath 
morning  ?  Did  not  the  lesson  you  had  this 
morning — that  beautiful  lesson  of  the  dear  Sav- 
iour who  has  risen  from  the  dead  that  we,  too, 
4night  have  life  everlasting — give  you  enough  to 
think  about  this  holy  day  ?" 

'*0,  yes,  mother,  but  the  superintendent 
'told  us  that  there  would  be  a  missionary  from 
India  at  our  school  next  Sunday,  and  that  he 
would  give  us  a  talk  on  that  country,  and  a  col- 
lection would  be  taken  for  him  by  classes  ;  and 
to  the  class  that,  without  the  help  of  their 
teacher,  gave  the  most  money,  he  would  present 
41  banner  made  by  native  workmen."  By  this 
time  Ruth*s  breath  was  well-nigh  gone  ;  but, 
liurriedly  gathering  a  fresh  supply,  she  con- 
tinued :  **  And  you  know,  mother,  our  class  is 
«o  small — only  seven  of  us.  Each  of  us  is  going 
to  think  as  hard  as  can  be,  and  to-morrow  after- 
noon we  have  a  meeting  here — I  knew  you 
wouldn't  mind  my  having  them  come  to  our 
house— and  decide  what  to  do." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it  to-day,  but  I  will  be  at  your  meeting  and  hear 
what  the  others  have  thought  of,  and  try  and 
lielp  you  out." 

Seven  more  earnest  little  girls  could  not  be 
found  than  were  grouped  about  Mrs. Thornton,  on 
the  pleasant  piazza,  next  afternoon.  They  were 
•quite  anxious  that  she  should  immediately  take 
•charge  of  the  meeting  and  suggest  what  should 
be  done  to  raise  the  money.  But  very  wisely 
«he  first  heard  each  little  girl  give  her  plans, 
and  when  all  had  expressed  themselves  she  said : 

'*  Well,  my  dears,  Nellie  has,  I  believe,  thought 
•out  the  very  thing  for  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
give  a  missionary  tea ;  and  I  will  help  you  by  of- 
fering you  the  use  of  our  lawn, house, and  myself." 

'*0,  you  dear,  sweet  mother,"  cried  Ruth, 
throwing  her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck. 

Such  chattering  you  never  heard.  Even  Polly 
in  her  cage  took  it  up,  and  her  cries  of  *'  Polly 
wants  a  cracker,  Polly  wants  some  tea,"  rang 
•out  shrilly  above  the  voices  of  the  little  girls, 
■and  greatly  amused  them. 


After  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  appeals  to 
Mrs.  Thornton's  judgment  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  tea  on  Friday  evening,  and  that  it 
should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Ruth's  father, 
who  was  editor  of  one  of  the  local  papers,  very 
kindly  offered  to  do  their  printing  free. 

So,  on  Thursday  evening,  everybody  was  as- 
tonished and  filled  with  curiosity  when  Mr. 
Thornton's  office  boy  threw  into  their  yards  a 
handbill,  reading  as  follows: 

Seven  little  maidens  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
you  at  seven  o'clock  Friday  evening,  and  make 
you  sevenfold  happy,  for  the  small  sum  of  seven 
cents.     Mrs.  R.  Thornton's,  Chestnut  Street. 

To  say  the  little  girls'  unique  entertainment 
met  with  success  but  feebly  expresses  it,  for  the 
lawn  and  house  were  filled.  Scattered  about 
under  the  trees  were  seven  small  tables,  at  each 
of  which  stood  one  of  the  little  maidens,  who, 
upon  the  payment  of  seven  cents,  dispensed 
sandwiches  and  coffee,  also  giving  to  each  pur- 
chaser a  ticket,  which  admitted  him,  so  it  read, 
to  the  art  gallery. 

This  feature  of  the  entertainment  had  been 
the  suggestion  of  Ruth's  oldest  brother,  and  was 
in  his  charge.  The  large  reception  hall  had  been 
used  for  his  exhibit.  Here,  in  various  forms 
was  made  prominent  the  figure  seven.  '*The 
Seven  Sleepers"  were  represented  by  seven 
youths,  who  made  sorry  work  of  keeping  still. 
Then  off  to  one  side  stood  *  *  The  Seven  Wise 
Men,"  looking  as  grave  and  decorous  as  such 
noted  people  should.  Still  in  another  comer 
**The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World"  were 
cleverly  represented,  and  caused  the  visitors  to 
remark  upon  Arthur's  ingenuity.  So  on,  through 
all  the  legends  of  that  mystical  number,  had  the 
representation  been  carried  out  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  Nor  did  the  wonders  of  this  enter- 
tainment cease  here,  for  Mary  Jones's  sister, 
Florence,  had  organized  a  choir  of  seven  misses, 
who  discoursed  sweet  music  during  the  evening. 

It  is  needless  to  say  which  class  made  the 
best  showing  the  next  Sunday,  and  not  only  was 
the  banner — a  piece  of  exquisite  embroidery — 
^ven  this  enterprising  little  class,  but  the  mis- 
sionary was  so  pleased  when  he  heard  from  the 
superintendent  how  the  money  had  been  raised 
that  he  told  them  he  would  not  put  it  in  with 
the  General  Fund,  but  would  make  a  special 
contribution  of  it  toward  the  education  of  a 
little  g^rl,  now  in  a  missionary  school  in  this 
country,  fitting  herself  for  a  teacher,  that  she 
might  some  day  go  back  and  tell  her  own  people 
of  Jesus  and  the  wonders  his  love  works  in  the 
hearts  of  men. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 


(36) 
GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Thb  deaths  in  December  of  Mr.  James  Floy 
and  Rev.  John  Miley,  D.D.,  both  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary 
Society  for  many  years,  have  been  deeply  la- 
mented .  Tributes  to  their  memory  appear  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board. 

Mrs.  Jane  A.  Terry  died  in  New  York,  on 
November  23,  in  her  eightieth  year.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  David  Terry,  for  many  year 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Missionary 
Society.  She  was  known  and  honored  and 
loved  by  a  large  number  of  the  missionaries, 
who  were  indebted  to  her  for  kindness  and  atten- 
tion, especially  when  in  the  city  preparing  for 
their  outgoing  or  returning  on  sick  leave. 

Our  missions  have  lately  been  reinforced  by 
the  return  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Robinson  and  family 
to  South  America;  Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill,  D.D., 
returning  to  India,  accompanied  by  his  bride; 
Rev.  T.  B.  Owen,  sailing  for  Poochow,  China. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Prautch  and  wife  expect  to  return 
to  India  this  month. 

Rev.  William  J.  Richards,  a  local  preacher 
employed  in  the  Utah  Mission,  entered  into 
eternal  rest  from  his  charge  in  Beaver,  Sunday, 
November  10.  Brother  Richards  was  a  faithful 
young  man  of  considerable  promise,  and  was 
preparing  for  entrance  into  the  traveling  con- 
nection. 

On  November  17  the  first  Syrian  Orthodox 
Greek  church  in  this  countrv  was  dedicated.  It 
is  situated  at  77  Washington  Street,  New  York 
city.  There  are  said  to  be  in  the  United  States 
175,000  Syrians,  of  whom  5,000  are  in  New  York. 

A  '* Native  Christian  Association'*  has  re- 
cently been  formed  in  Madras,  India,  composed 
of  converts  from  all  missions,  with  a  view  to  mu- 
tual support  and  edification  and  the  advance- 
ment of  social  interests. 

Rev.  William  Ashmore,  D.D.,  writes  from 
Swatow,  China:  "The  present  movement 
against  missionaries  in  China  is  a  movement 
against  them  because  they  are  foreigners,  and 
not  because  of  the  Christian  doctrine  they 
preach." 

An  Imperial  University  has  lately  been  started 
at  Tientsin,  China,  with  Rev.  Charles  D.  Tenney 
as  president,  several  Chinese  professors  who 
have  received  an  English  education,  and  five 
foreign  professors.  It  is  intended  to  instruct 
Chinese  youth  in  modern  learning,  and  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  highest  officials  of  China. 


Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  who  is  devoting  himself  to 
mission  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  claaBes* 
of  China,  has  been  giving  instruction  to  8ixtee» 
men  of  literary  degree,  with  the  result  that  ten 
of  them  are  now  preparing  themselves  for  actiTe' 
Christian  work. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Woods,  a  missionary  in  China^ 
writes:  "The  true  cause  of  the  late  riots  in 
China,  resulting  in  the]  destruction  of  miasioi^ 
property  and  the  massacre  of  missionaries,  was 
the  incendiary  publications  of  the  ofilcials* 
charging  missionaries  with  vile  crimes,  the  mo- 
tive being  to  drive  out  Cliristianity  and  Westen» 
civilization  from  China.  The  ofiicials  see  that 
Christianity,  with  its  attendant  benefits,  must 
revolutionize  the  empire  sooner  or  later,  and, 
above  all,  that  it  will  put  an  end  to  mandarinisn» 
and  *  squeezing^  —  that  system  of  peculatioi» 
by  which  the  influential  grow  rich  at  the  expense- 
of  the  people." 

One  of  the  committees  of  the  American  Boanf 
at  its  late  annual  meeting  said :  '*  The  history  or 
the  past  twenty-five  years  gives  us  all-suflicient 
ground  for  the  expectation  that  the  passing  or 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  find  Japan, 
one  of  the  strong  and  clearly  recognized  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  the  earth.  The  cheerfulness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Japanese  Christians- 
have  entered  upon  the  independent  work  of 
evangelizing  their  own  countrymen  are  beyond 
all  praise,  and  call  for  profound  gratitude  to  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation." 

Rev.  P.  W.  March,  writing  from  Tripoli, 
Syria,  says  :  "  The  northern  part  of  Lebanon  is- 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Maronites» 
Their  present  condition  is  one  of  marked  dis* 
content  and  unrest.  The  people  at  present  know 
nothing  of  Protestantism,  and  next  to  nothing  of 
true  Christianity.  In  their  ignorance  and  super- 
stition they  are  scarcely  better  than  the  heathen* 
They  are,  however,  a  religious  people,  and 
religion  is  their  favorite  subject  of  conversa- 
tion." 

Rev.  W.  S.  Nelson  writes  from  Tripoli :  ''The- 
Maronite  is  the  most  bigoted  of  the  Christian 
sects  in  Syria.  The  hierarchy  control  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mt.  Lebanon  absolutely.  The  priests 
are  legion,  and  rule  the  people  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  The  people  are  densely  ignorant,  blindly 
obeying  their  clergy  and  leaving  the  salvation 
of  their  souls  absolutely  to  the  Church  and  the 
Virgin." 
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The  Druses  of  Syria  believe  that  Jaf ter  a  life 
of  holiness  the  soul  will  enter  into  an  angel  or 
other  heavenly  being,  and  that  a  life  of  wicked- 
ness leads  to  transmigration  into  an  animal 
oorrespondiiig  in  nature  to  the  life  led  by  the 
individual.  Believing  that  whatever  happens 
is  the  result  of  God^s  immediate  action  the 
Druses  are  extreme  fatalists.  Prayer  in  the 
«ense  of  supplication  is  unknown  among  them* 
Ohristian  missionaries  have  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  them. 

The  North  China  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  Tientsin,  com- 
mencing September  20,  Bishop  Walden  presid- 
ing. Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  next  General  Conference,  and  Rev.  J.H.  Pyke 
Tcserve.  The  Lay  Conference  elected  J.  F.  Scott, 
H.D.,  as  its  delegate.  The  Conference  passed  a 
resolution  asking  for  an  episcopal  residence  in 
"China,  and  that  the  bishop  appointed  be  not 
designated  as  a  Missionary  Bishop,  but  one  of 
the  General  Superintendents.  The  statistics  re- 
ported an  increase  of  280  members  and  more 
than  800  probationers.  The  total  membership 
is  now  2,300,  and  the  probationers  over  1,700. 

Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  wrote  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  in  November  last:  ^'Ihave  just  paid  a 
visit  to  the  boys*  school  here,  a  handsome  build- 
ing, charmingly  located  upon  one  of  the  numer- 
ous elevations  which  mark  Seoul.  Dr.  D.  A. 
Bunker  is  in  charge  of  this  school,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller.  I  found  there  a 
lot  of  earnest  scholars — something  like  160  being 
^enrolled.  These  young  fellows  are  given  dor- 
mitories near  the  school  building,  but  no  food. 
They  all  show  more  or  less  proficiency  in  the 
«tudy  of  English.  The  services  in  the  chapel, 
which  I  attended,  were  interesting,  the  singing 
of  the  boys  being  remarkable.  I  also  visited  the 
^rls'  school  near  by,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Scran- 
ton,  Miss  Paine,  and  Miss  Frye.  In  this  school 
the  pupils  are  entirely  in  charge  of  the  teachers. 
They  live  in  the  building  and  are  fed  and  par- 
tially clothed  from  the  mission  funds.  The 
neatness  of  the  children  was  striking,  and  the 
brightness  of  their  faces  was  a  study.  This 
•school  is  known  as  Ewa  Hak  Tang,  and  no  one 
•could  help  feeling  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
'boys'  school,  most  excellent  fundamental  work 
was  being  done  in  the  cause  of  civilization  in 
Korea." 

However  comfortable  professors  of  religion  in 
England  may  look  upon  missionary  work,  the 
Jiewiy  converted  tribes  seem  to  think  that  the 
one  thing  for  which  they  have  been  converted 


is  that  they  may  preach  Christ.  In  Uganda 
there  are  800  native  evangelists,  who  receive  no 
salary,  but  go  from  village  to  village  preaching 
the  Saviour,  and  obtaining  food  from  the  peo- 
ple ;  only  their  clothes  are  provided  them. 
Waganda  men  put  away  half  their  earnings  for 
evangelistic  work.  Similar  generosity  marks 
the  converts  of  Polynesia.  The  Gospel  is  a 
great  reality  to  a  man  when  it  has  ^just  saved 
him,  whatever  it  may  be  to  those  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  profession  of  it,  but 
whose  hearts  have  not  been  purified  through 
the  belief  of  it. — London  Christian. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson,  of  the  American  Board 
deputation,  writes  from  Japan  :  *' There  has 
been  a  reaction  here  against  higher  education 
for  women,  which  may  be  short-lived,  but  is 
positive  and  forceful  while  it  lasts.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  the  young  women  are  *  vulgar- 
ized,' as  they  put  it.  They  are  given  more 
self-confidence,  and  consequent  self-assertion. 
The  ideal  Japanese  girl  is  of  low  voice,  retiring 
manner,  and  willing  subservience.  Foreign  ed- 
ucation changes  her— she  knows  more,  and  she 
knows  that  she  knows  more.  She  is  apt  to  raise 
her  head  and  speak  when  she  is  not  spoken  to, 
and  with  louder  tones  ;  and  necessarily  with 
increasing  intelligence  and  mental  development 
comes  a  less  servile  manner  and  spirit.  This 
robs  her  of  her  charm,  or  tends  to  do  so.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  many  circles  where  a'f ew  years  ago 
there  would  be  approval  of  higher  education  for 
girls,  now  there  is  not." 

Professor  John  A.  Tuck,  in  charge  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  at  Unalaska  in  western 
Alaska,  writes  of  the  natives  in  that  part  of  the 
country  :  *'  Morally,  the  condition  of  these  peo- 
ple is  like  that  of  Sodom.  Personal  purity  is 
almost  unknown.  The  Russian  Church  has 
never  taught  the  people  effectually  that  right 
living  is  an  essential  part  of  Christianity." 
Writing  of  the  thirty-one  girls  he  has  gath- 
ered in  his  home,  he  says  :  '*They  take  delight 
in  the  Bible  lessons,  which  I  enforce  twice  a  day 
by  the  plainest  and  simplest  illustrations.  The 
Russian  Church  is  powerful  here,  and  we  have 
to  permit  the  children  to  go  to  church  once  a 
week  in  order  to  avoid  open  conflict  with  a 
power  that  as  yet  is  too  strong  for  us.  This 
does  not  trouble  us  much,  however,  as  we  have 
the  children  every  day  and  practically  all  the 
time,  while  they  have  them  only  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  at  a  service  conducted  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  The  situation  in  many  respects  is  en- 
couraging, and  the  field  is  white  for  harvesting 
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from  the  seed  already  sown.  According  to  the 
light  given  them  nearly  all  the  children  are  try- 
ing with  more  or  less  earnestness  to  be  tnie 
followers  of  Christ." 

Mr.  William  Sharp,  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Thibetan  Mission  Band,  writes, 
November  8,  to  the  Ijondon  Chrutian:  **Mr. 
Cecil  Polh ill-Turner,  their  leader,  is  now  in 
England,  and  about  to  proceed  to  Scotland  to 
hold  meetings  in  the  leading  cities.  The  men 
under  his  direction,  having  made  fairly  rapid 
progress  with  the  language,  are  now  able  to 
hold  Thibetan  services  both  indoors  and  out ; 
and  with  a  view  to  making  the  most  use  of  their 
powers,  as  well  as  to  give  them  further  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Polhill-Turner,  ere  he  left  India,  di- 
vided them  into  three  parties,  that  they  might 
take  up  work  among  the  Thibetans  on  the 
border  in  three  different  places.  One  of  these 
parties,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
and  child,  and  Mr.  Stumbles,  remain  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Kalimpong  ;  another  party,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Johansen,  Amundsen,  and  Moyes, 
are  stationed  at  Ghoom,  where  they  are  carrying 
on  work  among  Thibetans,  commenced  by  the 
Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  ;  and  the  third 
party,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Soutter,  Neave,  and 
Sorrensen,  are  to  itinerate  in  northern  Sikkim, 
preaching  the  Gospel  among  the  encampments 
of  Thibetans  to  be  found  there.  Thus  all  are  in 
readiness  should  the  door  into  Thibet  at  any  mo- 
ment be  opened.  We  shall  be  glad  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  all  friends  interested  in  Thibet,  both 
in  prayer  and  giving.  While  earnest  and  intel- 
ligent prayer  is  valued  more  than  all  else,  there 
is  also  the  ministry  of  giving  for  the  temporal 
support  of  these  workers,  and  for  this  a  sum  of 
£700  a  year  is  needed.  There  are  no  home 
expenses.  Mr.  Polhill-Tumer  proposes  to  re- 
turn to  India  with  his  wife  and  children  about 
the  end  of  the  year.  Early  in  1896  it  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  will  (on  his  way  home 
to  England)  visit  them  in  Kalimpong  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Polhill-Turner  as  to  the  future  move- 
ments of  the  party,  in  case  the  door  from  India 
should  still  remain  closed." 

•  Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor,  in  charge  of  the  Thibe- 
tan Pioneer  Mission  (not  the  same  as  that  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Polhill-Turner),  writes  to 
the  London  Christian  from  her  present  head- 
quarters at  Yatong,  Thibet,  October  12  :  "The 
shop  is  finished,  and  I  expect  to  unpack  the 
cases  on  Monday.  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  soldiers  at  Darjeeling,  a  spiritual  son 
of  the  mission,  wanting  to  be  a    missionary  to 


Thibet.  He  expects,  as  hii  time  in  the  army  i» 
expired,  to  go  to  England  this  winter,  and 
would  there  get  training.  He  is  a  bright  Chria- 
tian.  I  will  get  Mr.  Ry lands  Brown  and  Dr. 
Rouse  to  give  their  opinion.  The  Lord  is  rous- 
ing the  workers  up  for  Thibet  in  his  own  way — 
those  that  do  not  fear  to  meet  hardships.  I  had 
a  most  interesting  talk  on  Thursday  with  the 
chief  and  the  Thibetan  secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Customs  about  the  way  of  salvation.  We  need 
much  patience  and  prayer,  for  the  work  is  try- 
ing, but  in  the  end  the  victory  is  sure,  and  Thibet 
will  open  up.  The  principal  thing  is  that  we, 
the  workers,  be  kept  faithful  and  trusting  in 
God^s  strength  alone.  As  the  word  says, 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  thee.** 
I  have  just  had  an  old  lama  in,  telling  him  about 
Jesus,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  take  much  in.  Do- 
keep  on  praying  that  Thibet  may  open  up  without 
war.  'Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive.*  *Ask,  and 
it  shall  be  given  you.*  How  much  depends  oi» 
the  prayers  of  God*s  servants  in  the  home  lands 
eternity  alone  will  show." 

At  the  meeting  in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  October 
last,    celebrating  the  decennial  of  Protestant 
missions  in   Korea,    Dr.  C.  C.  Vinton   read  a. 
paper  on  the  statistics  of  the  missions  in  whidk 
he  reported:    **The  Methodist,   Baptist,    and 
Presbyterian  missions    have  42  congregations- 
worshiping  God  by  meeting  each  Sabbath  for 
the  study  of  his  word.     In  10  or  more  of  these- 
stated    preaching     is     observed.      Four    are 
churches  formally  organized  as   such  by    the 
Methodist    Episcopal  Church,   and    eight   are 
recognized  branches  of  the  one  organized  Pres- 
byterian  Church    in    Korea.     There    are    52S 
Baptist   members  reported    as  communicants, 
who  have  made  open  profession  of  their  faith 
and  are  still  connected  with  the  churches.     Be- 
sides these  44  have  died  in  the  faith,  26  or 
more  have  been  disciplined,  and  a  number  have 
withdrawn    under    charges.      Of    the    church 
members  at  present  on  the  rolls  about  two  thirds 
are  males  and  one  third  females.   There  are  also 
567  catechumens,  or  probationers,  or  inquirers 
who  are  reputed  as  having  given  hopeful  evi- 
dence of  conversion  and  of  a  desire  for  baptism, 
of  whom  one  fifth  only  are  women.     In  all, 
nine   Sabbath   schools  are  reported,  enrolling^ 
445  persons.     There  were  received  during  last 
year  202  communicants.     There  are  50  baptized 
infants  reported,  and  55  families  are  enrolled 
upon   the  church   records.     Six  churches  are 
ministered  to  by  native  pastors.     Two  congre- 
gations employ   each  a  home   missionary,  con> 
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tributing,  in  one  case,  all,  in  the  other,  part  of 
his  maintenance,  that  he  may  carry  the  light  to 
the  regions  beyond.  But  many  individual  be- 
lievers are  known  to  have  engaged  in  this  labor 
of  love  wholly  at  their  own  charges.  The 
native  Christians  have  also  shown  a  zeal  and 
liberality  in  the  erection  of  places  for  worship 
and  paying  toward  church  expenses.*' 

Rev.  M.  W.  Graham,  missionary  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  gives  a  very  sad  view  of  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  that  country  in  a 
recent  letter.  He  says:  *^  Gambling  is  an  amuse- 
ment universally  popular,  a  fashionable  vice,  and 
in  the  form  of  lotteries  a  business,  to  which  even 
the  Church  lends  itself.  Intemperance  is  a  cry- 
ing evil.  The  wayside  saloon  and  the  comer 
liquor  store  are  as  ubiquitous  here  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  social  evil  flour- 
ishes. Concubinage  is  widely  practiced,  and  has 
some  legal  recognition.  In  Bogota  the  illegiti- 
mate births  usually  outnumber  the  legitimate, 
and  in  Barranquilla  for  several  years  past  they 
have  been  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number. 
Marriage  is  made  difficult,  and  outside  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  almost  impossible.  A  licen- 
tious priesthood,  heedless  of  moral  restraints, 
but  jealous  for  ecclesiastical  authority,  set  the 
standard  for  the  people.  Their  opposition  to 
evangelical  truth  is  strong.  The  Archbishop  of 
Bogota,  who  by  his  pastoral  letter  in  3Iay  placed 
under  condemnation  of  mortal  sin  all  who  should 
attend  Protestant  services  or  funerals,  go  to  the 
Protestant  schools,  or  read  their  books  and  pa- 
pers, is  the  same  one  who  tried  to  secure  the  in- 
sertion in  the  last  postal  treaty  with  the  United 
States  of  a  clause  forbidding  the  transmission  of 
Protestant  Bibles  and  religious  books.  Popular 
ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation  through 
Christ,  deep-seated  superstitions,  and  undis- 
guised idolatry  in  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  are  characteristic  features  of  the 
religious  life  of  Colombia.'" 

A  witness  of  some  of  the  fearful  massacres 
that  have  taken  place  in  Armenia  writes  from 
Trebizond,  October  17,  1895:  **You  will  have 
read  in  the  papers  of  the  terrible  massacre  which 
occurred  here  on  the  8th  instant.  At  about 
11  A.  M.,  when  everyone  was  at  his  business  in 
the  market—  some  in  their  shops,  others  moving 
hither  and  thither  on  the  streets  all  unconscious 
of  danger — suddenly  every  Armenian  became 
conscious  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  shot 
down  by  armed  men  that  appeared  on  every 
hand.  Some  had  no  time  to  think,  but  dropped 
before  the  well-aimed   bullet.      The  work  of 


slaughter  went  on  for  more  than  five  hours,  and 
was  only  checked  when  the  rioters'  attention 
was  turned  to  looting.  The  cruel,  inhuman,  and 
wanton  manner  in  which  harmless  men  were  cut 
down  is  sad  to  contemplate.  Two  potters, 
brothers,  quietly  working  at  their  trade,  were 
dragged  into  the  street,  and,  against  their  plain- 
tive cry  for  mercy  and  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  wives,  were  ruthlessly  murdered. 
Three  brothers  from  another  family  were  swept 
away,  leaving  an  old,  decrepit  mother,  tliree 
widows,  and  fifteen  children.  An  industrious, 
plodding  weaver  was  murdered  by  his  own  door. 
And  so  on — the  instances  are  too  numerous  for 
detail.  In  short,  the  entire  Armenian  commu- 
nity, whether  Gregorian,  Catholic,  or  Protestant, 
is  utterly  prostrate.  About  one  in  four  of  all 
the  able-bodied  men  is  killed,  or,  say,  five  hun- 
dred in  all.  Scarcely  an  Armenian  shop  remains 
that  is  not  looted.  Three  fourths  of  the  houses 
have  been  stripped ;  the  safes  of  the  rich  have 
been  broken  open,  and  thousands  of  pounds  of 
gold  and  valuables  carried  away  or  destroyed. 
With  very  few  exceptions  all  are  thrown  at  one 
blow  into  a  helpless  condition.  The  men  are  as 
helpless  as  the  women,  or  more  so.  Their  re- 
sources torn  from  them,  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion and  hatred  by  half  the  population  of  the 
city,  their  lives  in  danger,  they  can  do  noth- 
ing." 

Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  wrote  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  November  3,  1895,  to  the  New  York 
Herald:  ** There  is  no  field  in  the  world  to-day 
more  inviting  to  Christian  missionaries  and 
their  supporters  than  Korea.  Less  than  six 
years  ago  the  feeling  against  Christian  teachers 
was  bitter,  and  the  life  of  a  missionary  was 
never  quite  safe.  Now  the  missionary  goes  and 
comes  at  will,  and  where  he  is  tactful  and  kindly 
behaved  he  is  respected.  The  ex-Hermits  of 
Korea  are  apparently  no  longer  averse  to  his 
teachings.  The  king  has  recently  said  that  he 
desired  to  see  many  more  ^  teachers '  in  Korea 
— meaning  missionaries.  Korean  religion  con- 
sists largely  of  ancestor  worship  and  a  mild 
form  of  Confucianism,  which  can  hardly  be 
styled  religion.  Of  course,  what  is  most  needed 
now  is  simply  educational  work,  for  the  Korean 
mind  is  in  no  condition  to  grasp  or  understand 
Christianity  at  present.  The  mission  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  way  of  instructing  children,  who  will  in 
turn  become  useful  teachers.  In  every  instance 
the  Koreans  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
Christian  teachers  have  been  bettered.    At  least 
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they  lead  cleaner  lives  in  a  physical  and  spirit- 
ual sense.  Since  I  have  been  in  Seoul  the  mis- 
sionaries from  all  parts  of  the  realm  have  been 
holding  meetings,  making  reports,  celebrating 
the  decennial  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
missions  liere,  etc.  They  have  had  reports, 
lectures,  debates,  and  essays,  and  they  are  all  in 
good  spirits,  hopeful  and  contented  with  their 
work.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  missionaries  in 
Japan,  I  will  vouch  that  no  servant  of  the  Church 
is  leading  a  life  of  comfort  here.  When  I  think 
of  well-educated,  refined  women  consigning 
themselves  to  this  doleful,  dirty,  bad-smelling, 
absolutely  repulsive  country,  I  am  amazed.  In 
Seoul  the  missionaries  have  clean,  comfortable 
homes  inside  of  walls  which  usually  shut  out 
much  that  is  disagreeable,  but  no  compound, 
however  well  protected,  can  cut  them  off  from 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  which  everywhere 
abound.** 

A  missionary  of  the  English  Church  Mission 
in  West  Africa  writes  from  Abeokuta  :  **We 
have  lately  discovered  a  colony  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, not  one  of  whom  has  been  baptized,  and 
not  a  teacher  among  them.  A  native  of  the 
interior  went  trading  to  one  of  the  towns  where 
the  Gospel  is  sometimes  preached,  and  hearing 
it,  he  believed.  He  went  back  to  his  home  and 
told  the  other  villagers  about  what  he  had 
heard,  and  from  that  time  they  began  to  meet 
together  to  pray  and  to  listen  to  his  simple 
teaching.  They  seem  hungry  for  the  word  of 
Gk>d.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  our  native 
teachers  visited  them.  They  received  him  most 
gladly,  and  insisted  that  he  should  begin  at 
once,  without  resting  after  his  walk  of  three 
hours  (beyond  just  saluting  them),  and  they 
kept  him  preaching  and  teaching  for  two  full 
hours  without  stopping.  Then  they  cooked  a 
fowl  for  him,  and  after  he  had  eaten  he  had  to 
begin  again  to  preach  to  them." 

Rev.  John  Wier,  D.D.,  writes  from  Japan  : 
*'The  impression  prevails  to  some  extent  in 
England  and  the  United  States  that  the  Christian 
Church  of  Japan  is  composed  of  the  lower  orders 
and  uninfluential  classes.  There  can  be  no 
greater  mistake.  In  old  Japan  the  people  were 
divided  into  six  classes;  first  the  royal  family, 
next  the  Shidzoka  or  Samurai.  This  second 
highest  class  was  the  aristocratic,  military,  lit- 
erary class.  A  Tokyo  missionary,  twenty-five 
years  in  Japan,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
gathered  missionaries  of  Tokyo,  said:  *The 
whole  Christian  community  of  Japan  numbers 
not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand;  that  is. 


one  fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  popala- 
tion.     I  think  I  am  quite  wiUiin  the  bounds  in 
saying  that  25,000  are  of  the  Shidzoka  or  Sa- 
murai class,  who  constitute  five  per  cent  of  the 
population.     This  means  there  are  five  times  the 
normal  number  of  Shidzoka  among  the  Chris- 
tisns.*    The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
several  judges  of   the  court  of   appeals,  and 
numerous  local  judges  are  Christians.     In    the 
first  Diet,  with  a  Christian  president,  there  were 
sixteen  times  the  nonnal  proportion  of  Chria- 
tians.     In  the  Imperial  University,  both  in  the 
faculties  and  classes,  the  proportion  is  excep- 
tionally high.     In  our  Japan  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  out  of  sixty-one 
native  ministers,  forty-six  of  them  are  Samurai.^^ 
Rev.  A.    H.   Bradford,   D.D.,    writing  from 
Japan,  October  21, 1895,  to  the  CongregationalUt^ 
says:  **  While  there  are  serious  problems  in  this 
country  arising  from  the  peculiar  views  of  many 
of  the  leaders  among  the  Japanese  Christiana, 
the  great  majority,  both  of  the  ministers  and 
laity,  are  loyal  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  there 
is  an  element  of  encouragement  even  in  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  seem  to  be  departing  from 
what  many  regard  as  essential  Christianity.   The 
first  statement  needs  no  argument.     Such  de- 
fection as  theirs  is,  is  not  of  a  large  number. 
As  at  home    so   in  Japan,    in  the    orthodox 
Churches  there  are  those  who  do  not  hold  what 
is  traditionallv  called  the  orthodox  faith.     But 
it  must  not  be  presumed  that  these  men  are  un- 
believers, or  that  their  work  is  wholly  destruc- 
tive.    Most  of  those  whom  I  have  met  have 
seemed  to  me  earnest  and  reverent  seekers  after 
truth,  men  of  a  nature  who  will  be  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  find  that  which  they  seek.     They 
have  had  a  very  different  environment  from  our 
selves.     Having  thrown  overboard  the  multi- 
tudinous miracles  of  Buddhism,   they  do  not 
readily  accept  the  miraculous  in  the  gospels  and 
the  Acts,  having  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pantheism,  they  do  not  easily  grasp  the  idea  of 
personality,  and  they  do  not  generally  affirm 
the  deity  of  Christ,  while  they  do  say  that  he  is 
the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  religion. 
The  encouraging  feature  in  what  maybe  termed 
the  revolt  from  orthodoxy  in  Japan,  is  that  so 
many  men  are  doing  some  downright,  earnest, 
honest  thinking.     Of  such  there  is  little  reason 
for  discouragement.     Sooner  or  later  they  will 
come  into  the  light.     It  is  the  men  who  never 
honestly  face  the  fundamental  ])roblems,  who 
accept  what  others  tell  them  without  question, 
who  are  most  likely  to  hinder  the  kingdom. 
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The  thorough  thinker  will  some  time  reach  truth ; 
he  who  is  not  thus  brave  may  be  driven  by  every 
changing  wind.  The  leaders  in  Japanese  liber- 
alism seem  to  me  to  be  brave  and  sincere, 
though  sometimes  rash  and  immature.'' 

Rev.  Q.  H.  Jones,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  in  Korea,  writes:  *'At  our  annual  meet- 
ing lately  held,  a  careful  review  of  the  work 
•exhibited  encouraging  progress  along  every  line 
of  missionarv  effort.  The  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  church  members  of  last  year  have  in-, 
•creased  to  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  is 
the  second  time  within  the  last  five  years  that 
the  Korean  Church  has  nearly  doubled  its  mem- 
bership during  a  Conference  year.  The  growth 
in  grace  reported  was  as  noteworthy  as  the  growth 
in  numbers.  The  intelligence,  zeal,  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Korean  Church  was  exhibited  in 
many  ways  in  the  reports,  especially  in  increased 
offerings  toward  self-support.  Five  local  preach- 
ers and  five  exhorters,  all  Koreans,  were  licensed. 
This  is  the  native  ministry  of  to-day,  and  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sessions  was  that  given 
to  listening  to  their  reports.  Four  of  these  men, 
it  is  hoped,  will  eventually  enter  the  traveling 
ministry.  Three  of  the  most  promising  workers 
have  gone  to  glory  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
loss  is  one  the  native  Church  can  ill  afford.  Yet 
though  God  calls  the  workers  home  he  carries 
the  work  on.  The  mortality  of  the  past  year  has 
been  physical,  not  spiritual.  The  missionaries 
on  the  field  are  themselves  amazed  at  the  de- 
velopments of  the  present  time  in  Korea.  The 
Church  has  sent  us  here  with  the  distinct  object 
of  Christianizing  Korea;  opportunities  now  offer 
for  securing  a  strategic  position,  with  the  good 
will  of  Korea,  which,  taken  advantage  of,  will 
hasten  the  accomplishment  of  this.  We  there- 
fore call  on  the  Church  to  enable  us  to  make  a 
double-quick  march  and  secure  the  position  so 
freely  offered  us.*' 

Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission  in  India,  has  been  making  a  tour  in  the 
Himalayas  and  writes:  ^^The  people  of  this  sec- 
tion confess  the  existence  of  the  living  God,  yet 
they  have  turned  to  worshiping  idols  of  their 
own  making — *only  doing  them  honor,'  they 
say  on  being  questioned,  *as  their  rajah's 
subjects  do  honor  to  the  rajah's  ministers 
for  their  master's  sake.'  Yet  in  their  wor- 
ship they  have  no  place  for  the  true  God. 
One  deti  (idol)  sends  or  withholds  the  refreshing 
rain  at  will ;  another  kills  or  cures,  and  has  thus 
to  be  thanked  for  good  health  and  propitiated 
in  times  of  sickness;  another  holds  the  strings 


of  the  world's  money  bags  and  gives  most  to 
whom  she  loves  best ;  to  a  fourth  they  are  taught 
to  look  for  strength  and  power  for  special  oc- 
casions. In  fact  there's  nothing  left  for  God  to 
give,  nor  anything  that  he  may  withhold,  so 
that  practically  God  is  not  in  all  their  thoughts. 
Dr.  Hutchinson  was  reasoning  with  them  one 
Sunday  evening  on  the  foolishness  of  devi  wor- 
ship. *The  devis  can  do  nothing  for  you,' he 
told  them  again  and  again.  They  would  not 
believe  this,  for  their  experience  had  been  other- 
wise. *  The  people  on  this  hill  gave  the  devi 
her  appointed  offering  recently,'  they  said,  *aDd 
she  has  sent  the  rain  and  refreshed  their  crops. 
The  people  on  that  other  hill  have  neglected  the 
offering  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  on 
their  land;  nor  will  the  devi  give  it,  till  they 
have  first  given  her  lier  due.'  That  very  night 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ^  upon  the  just  and  upon 
the  unjust'  alike.  Some  of  these  very  soon 
came  in  the  morning  to  take  our  baggage  to  the 
next  halting  place,  and  they  meekly  confessed 
that  God  had  sent  the  rain — and  not  the  devi. 
Idols  are  common  enough — literally  *  on  every 
high  hill'  and  under  every  green  tree  they  are 
worshiped.  They  believe  that  the  gods  inhabit 
the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  it  was  touching  to 
see  them,  young  and  old  alike,  on  reaching  the 
crest  of  the  pass,  devoutly  *■  salaam '  to  a  pile  of 
stones,  raised  to  remind  them  of  their  goddess. 
Every  village, however  small,  has  its  tutelar  deity, 
often  indeed  every  house.  Serpent  worship  is 
not  uncommon.  But  it  is  a  sign,  I  take  it,  of 
brighter  days  for  them  that  the  office  of  priest, 
whose  position  always  affords  him  plenty  to  eat 
while  he  has  little  work  to  do,  is  now,  as  a  rule, 
filled  with  difficulty.  No  one  cares  to  take  it, 
for  the  belief  has  gained  general  currency  with 
them  that  their  priests  either  die  childless  or 
become  lejDcrs." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Scudder,  D.D.,  writes  from  In- 
dia to  the  ChrUtian  Intelligencer:  **  Hindu 
conservatism  is  aroused  out  of  the  stolid  leth- 
argy and  indifference  of  centuries.  It  is  thor- 
oughly alarmed  at  the  successful  inroads  of  the 
invading  faith,  and  is  becoming  almost  hysteri- 
cal in  its  resistance.  Opposing  schools  and  op- 
posing religious  societies  are  springing  up  every- 
where. The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  no 
longer  listened  to,  as  it  was  formerly,  with  im- 
perturbable listlessness  or  silent  contempt. 
The  heavenly  message  now  produces  deep  men- 
tal agitation  and  evokes  bitter  antagonism,  cul- 
minating at  times  in  open  violence.  An  exam- 
ple or  two  will  illustrate  this.     There  is  here  in 
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Palmaner  a  young  Brahman  who,  for  several 
years  past,  has  made  it  his  business  to  oppose 
Christians  and  Christianity.  He  persistently 
follows  our  preaching  bands  from  place  to 
place,  and  by  pouring  forth  toirents  of  blas- 
phemy and  coarse  abuse  interrupts  and  not  un- 
frequently  obstructs  their  work.  Some  time 
ago  I  got  the  tanldaVy  or  submagistrate  of  the 
town,  to  speak  with  him  privately  and  advise 
him  that  his  conduct  is  open  to  legal  procedure, 
and  possibly  punishment.  For  a  while  he  sub- 
sided ;  but  he  is  again  in  full  blast,  and  occa- 
sions us  no  little  annoyance  as  well  as  hindrance. 
He  certainly  deserves  credit  for  unflinching 
courage  and  untiring  perseverance.  Would 
that  it  were  all  in  &  better  cause !  During  our 
annual  meeting  at  Tindivanam  in  January  of 
this  year  we  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
preach  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  Its  inhabitants 
have,  for  many  years,  listened  quietly  and  re- 
spectfully to  our  message.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion a  raging  tempest  of  opposition  burst  forth. 
The  entire  place  seemed  to  be  moved.  We  stood 
for  nearly  two  hours  amid  a  swaying,  roaring 
multitude  of  men  and  boys,  who  shouted  and 
yelled  as  if  demented.  The  scene  brought 
vividly  to  mind  PauVs  experience  with  the  dev- 
otees of  Diana  in  Ephesus.^^ 


It  was  lately  stated  that  **  fourteen  out  of 
seventeen  centuries  which  had  passed  had 
neglected  the  duty  which  Christ  had  enjoined 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  This 
must  mean  that  only  in  the  first  three  centuries 
of  her  life  was  the  Church  a  missionary  Church. 
The  mistake  is  a  common  one.  A  moment's 
thought  will  show  that  it  is  an  error.  At  the 
end  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  con- 
version of  Europe  had  hardly  begun— when, 
then,  did  it  take  place  save  in  the  intervening 
years  between  850  and  1750  ?  And  how  did  it 
take  place  but  by  means  of  missionaries  ?  The 
conversion  of  the  Goths  and  of  the  Franks  took 
place  between  A.  D.  340  and  508 ;  of  the  Irish, 
the  Picts,  and  the  North  of  England  between 
431  and  490;  of  southern  Germany  between 
590  and  630;  of  Friesland  between  628  and 
719;  of  Germany  between  715  and  789;  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  between  800  and  1011;  of 
Norway  between  900  and  1030;  of  the  Slavonic 
races  between  800  and  1000;  of  Prussia  and 
Lithuania  between  1050  and  1410.  Much  of 
this  work  was  superficial,  being  often  the  so- 
called  conversion  of  a  king  and  his  nation  by 
baptism ;  it  was  also  spoiled  by  the  monasticism 


from  which  it  sprang  and  by  its  subsenrieDce 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  But  there  was  also  the 
translation  and  preaching  of  the  word  of  Gkxl, 
and  there  were  very  frequently  the  zeal,  the 
faith,  and  the  holiness  of  a  consecrated  mission- 
ary. It  is  too  large  a  question  for  our  space, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  these  labors 
always  been  carried  on  as  they  were,  say  by 
Willehad,  a  native  of  Northumbria,  in  Gronin- 
gen  and  Drenthe,  there  would  have  been  small 
need  for  the  monk  of  Eisenach.  The  history 
of  the  conversion  of  Europe  is  a  story  full  of  in- 
struction for  to-day. — The  Christian, 

Few  persons  outside  the  Missionary  Society 
understand  the  real  difliculty  of  such  a  situation 
as  c(mfronts  missionary  authorities  when  their 
expenditures  exceed  their  receipts  and  a  debt 
has  accumulated.  Some  would  advise  them 
immediately  to  reduce  their  expenses  until  they 
equal  the  receipts.  But  how  can  this  be  done  ? 
The  men  and  the  agencies  are  in  the  fields. 
Then  salaries  are  already  so  low  that  they  can- 
not be  further  reduced  without  danger  of  actual 
suffering.  They  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the 
fields  except  at  an  expense  almost,  and  in  many 
cases  quite,  equal  to  that  of  keeping  them  there, 
and  with  the  result  of  surreudering  important 
and  successful  missions,  or  necessitating  a 
largely  increased  expenditure  to  reoccupy  them. 
One  can  scarcely  realize  what  it  means  to  lead 
people  out  of  heathenism  into  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  and  then  abandon  them  while  they  so 
greatly  need  instruction  and  direction  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  life.  The  Church  ought 
never  to  be  compelled  to  do  such  a  thing. 
When  she  has  begotten  children  in  the  Lord  she 
should  nourish  and  instruct  them. — PitU^urg 
ChrUtian  Advocate. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  (Congrega- 
tional) reports  that  the  following  covenant  has 
been  signed  by  1,400  young  women  of  New  Eng- 
land, 900  of  them  being  in  Massachusetts: 

**  Grateful  that  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  mindful  that  vast  millions  of  women 
and  girls  can  never  hear  the  *  tidings  of  great 
joy '  unless  a  Christian  woman  be  sent  to  them; 

**  Remembering  that  Jesus  made  loving  obe- 
dience the  supreme  test  of  disci pleship,  and  that 
his  last  most  solemn  command  was,  '  Go  teach  all 
nations ; ' 

**I  gladly  enter  into  this  covenant  of  obe- 
dience, that  I  will  not  cease  to  make  offerings  of 
prayer,  time,  and  money,  to  the  end  that  the 
daughters  of  sorrow  in  heathen  lands  may  know 
the  love  of  Jesus." 


Meeting  of  Board  of  -Managers. 
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KeefliiC  of  Board  of  Kaiuicers. 

(Extract  from  Proceedinot') 

Tub  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Societj 
met  in  special  session  at  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  December  13,  1895,  Mr.  George  J- 
Ferry,  Vice  President,  presiding. 

Notice  was  given  of  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Miley,  and 
the  following  were  appointed  a  committee  of  three 
to  bring  in  repolations :  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean,  Dr.  A.  K- 
Sanford,  and  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin. 

The  committee  reported  the  following,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 

Tbe  Board  of  ICanagers  of  tbe  Mlntonary  Society  of  the 
Metbodfflt  Episcopal  Charch  deeply  feel  tbe  loss  of  their 
honored  asM>oiate  for  many  yeari,  the  Bev.  Jobn  Mlley,  D.D. 

He  flnt  became  a  member  of  tbe  Board  In  1K7,  was  a 
member  of  tbe  General  Missionary  Committee  from  1864  to 
1868,  and  bas  been  In  oonttnuoos  senrloe'ln  tbe  Board  from 
1871  to  tbe  present  time. 

During  all  tbe  yean  of  bis  connection  wltb  It  be  manifested 
tbe  most  bearty  Interest  In  Its  affairs,  always  attendlnjr  when 
possible  tbe  Oommlttees  on  Japan  and  Korea,  and  otber  com- 
mittees wltb  wblcb  be  was  from  time  to  time  associated, 
fflTlnff  tbe  benefit  of  bis  counsels,  and  seeklnir  always  to  pro- 
mote tbe  extension  of  tbe  Redeemer's  kingdom  In  tbe  world. 

During  tbe  lonir  period  of  bis  pastorates  be  was  cbaracter- 
Ixed  by  great  zeal  In  tbe  wbole  work  of  bis  ministry,  and 
was  known  as  a  preacher  of  great  power  and  effectiveness. 

His  successful  career  as  a  tbeologlcal  professor  and  bis 
eminent  services  to  tbe  Cburcb  In  bis  tbeologlcal  works  bave 
secured  for  blm  an  Imperlsbable  place  In  tbe  gratitude  of 
tbe  wbole  Cburcb. 

Far  beyond  tbe  usual  limit  of  active  life  be  was  permitted 
to  continue  bis  faitbf  ul  service  up  to  tbe  very  last,  and  to 
realize  tbe  devout  aspiration  of  Wesley : 

^*  My  body  wltb  my  cbarxe  lay  down. 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live ! " 

Tbe  Board  of  Managers  direct  tbat  this  grateful  tribute  to 
tbe  long  and  effective  services  of  our  deceased  brother  be 
spread  upon  our  records  and  a  copy  of  tbe  same  communl- 
eated  to  tbe  bereaved  family. 


Uleetlns  of  Board  of  Ulanasera. 

{Extract  fntm  Proceedings.) 

Tui  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  at  3  p.  m., 
December  17,  1895,  Bishop  Foes  presiding. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Hunt.  D.D. 

The  treasurer*s  statement  was  read.  The  reports 
of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Lands  and 
Legacies  were  adopted. 

On  motion,  Dr.  E.  W.  Burr,  Gen.  E.  L.  Dobbins, 
and  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  minute  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Floy. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Debt 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  appointed  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee,  was  presented  as  follows : 

Tbe  committee  bave  agreed  upon  tbe  foUowlng  outlines  of 
a  plan  for  raising  tbe  debt. 

1.  Tbat  an  appeal  be  sent  to  all  presiding  elders  and  pas- 
tors urging  tbat  special  efforts  be  made  to  raise  tbe  amount 
for  missions  apportioned  to  eacb  cburcb. 


S.  Tbat  tbe  Sunday  sobools  tbrougb  their  superintendents 
be  requested  to  increase  tbelr  missionary  offerings  by  one 
dollar  at  least  for  eacb  class. 

8.  Tbat  a  direct  appeal  be  made  to  individual  members  of 
tbe  cburcb. 

4.  Tbat  missionary  mass  meetings  be  held  in  tbe  ddea 
wltb  tbe  object  of  bringing  tbe  work  snd  needs  of  tbe 
Missionary  Society  more  prominently  before  our  people  and 
tbe  general  public 

The  plan  presented  was  approved,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  continued  with  power  to  carry  it  into 
effect  according  to  their  judgment 

The  Board  directed  the  sending  of  $2,660.60  to 
Bishop  Taylor,  of  Africa,  and  that  he  be  authorized 
to  redistribute  it  for  the  various  objects  for  which  it 
was  appropriated  pro  rata,  and  that  the  said  redis- 
tribution be  reported  to  the  Board. 

An  appropriation  of  $400  was  made  to  pay  unus- 
ual expenses  connected  with  the  meeting  of  the  last 
annual  session  of  the  South  America  Conference. 

Tbe  General  Missionary  Committee  having  made 
no  direct  appropriation  for  Chili,  leaving  the  matter 
with  the  Board,  it  was  decided  to  appropriate  $1,600 
for  immediate  use. 

Dr.  La  Fetra,  of  the  Chili  Mission,  was  given  the 
privilege  of  using  a  balanoe  appropriated  for  furnish- 
ing for  the  payment  of  rents. 

The  report  of  Dr.  La  Fetra,  Treasurer  of  the  Chili 
District,  South  America  Mission,  showing  that  there 
is  now  due  $9,400,  brought  over  from  the  indebted- 
ness at  the  close  of  1893,  was  referred  to  the  Transit 
and  Building  Fund  Committee. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  to  the  United 
States  from  Japan  of  the  wife  and  two  children  of 
Bev.  Benjamin  Chappell. 

The  payment  of  a  health  trip  and  medical  treat- 
ment for  Dr.  CorreU,  of  the  Japan  Conference,  was 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Conference 
with  power. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Japan  Conference 
was  authorized  to  use  $300  from  balances  toward 
paying  deficits  connected  with  completion  of  a  build- 
ing, repairs,  etc,  in  Tokyo. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  lot  in  Yokohama,  upon 
which  the  church  was  blown  down  some  years  ago, 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  used  for  the  erectioti  of  a 
new  church  building  in  Yokohama  under  special  con- 
ditions. 

An  appropriation  of  $38  was  made  for  the  repairs 
of  veranda  floor  of  House  No.  12,  at  Nagasaki. 

Tbe  furlough  of  Rev.  W.  A.  Noble,  of  the  Korea 
Mission,  was  extended  to  August  1. 

Appropriations  for  year  1896  were  made  for  Mrs. 
Dr.  Rosetta  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Korea  Mission; 
Mrs.  Minnie  Stevens,  formerly  of  the  Central  China 
Mission ;  Mrs.  S.  Moore  Sites,  formerly  of  the  Foo- 
chow  Mission ;  Rev.  H.  Nuelson,  of  the  Switzerland 
Conference;  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Scott  Badley,  formerly  of  India. 

An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  health  trip  of 
Rev.  J.  J.  Banbury,  of  the  Central  China  Mission. 
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The  furloogh  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Scott,  of  the  North  China 
MiaeioD,  was  extended  for  one  jear. 

An  appropriation  not  to  exceed  $100  was  made  for 
furniture  for  Dr.  Curtias,  of  the  North  China  Kis- 
flion. 

The  return  expenses  to  India  of  Rev.  A.  W. 
Prautch  and  wife  were  provided  for. 

Several  special  contributions  made  for  work  iu 
India,  which  by  mistake  had  been  paid  into  the 
Oeneral  Treasury,  were  ordered  paid  from  the  Inci- 
<lental  Fund  to  the  special  account  for  India. 

It  was  given  as  the  judgment  of  the  Board  that  it 
is  not  expedient  to  encourage  the  planting  of  indus- 
trial missionary  stations  throughout  Burma. 

The  request  for  an  appropriation  for  the  building 
-of  a  sanitarium  in  Burma  was  referred  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

An  appropriation  of  $80  was  made  for  furniture 
for  the  missionary  at  Aligarh,  India,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $63  to  pay  an  unexpected  assessment  of 
ground  rent  in  connection  with  mission  house  and 
•church  in  Ajmere,  India. 

The  $1,000  appropriated  by  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  for  the  Copenhagen  First  Church  was 
ordered  to  be  forwarded. 

The  election  of  Rev.  P.  G.  Junker  as  Director  of 
Martin  Mission  Institute  was  ratified. 

The  forwarding  of  $1,000  for  grant-in-aid  for 
•chapel  debts  in  North  (Germany  was  ordered. 

The  Corresponding  Secretaries  were  authorized  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  Wesleyan  Mission, 
ary  Society  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Church  in  Germany  and  Austria  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Secretary  Leonard  was  authorized  to  draw  a  draft 
for  expense  of  sending  out  a  new  missionary  to 
Japan,  who  may  not  be  sent  until  the  year  has  expired. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions 
was  adopted,  appropriating  $1,352.50. 

Authority  was  granted  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
taries to  draw  for  the  first  half  year's  salary  of  Rev. 
C.  A.  Moya,  Spanish  missionary  in  Brooklyn. 

The  following  were  recommended  for  appointment 
under  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society: 
Miss  Katherine  A.  Spears,  Miss  Ida  C.  Deaver,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Benthien,  Miss  Fannie  F.  Fisher,  Miss 
€arrie  M.  Piirdy,  and  Miss  Ida  Kahn. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Board 
to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
John  Miley,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  James  Floy:  Rev.  E.  S. 
Tipple,  Ph.D^  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  William  J. 
Carlton,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and,  on  motion,  they 
were  assigned  to  committees  on  which  Dr.  Miley 
and  Mr.  Floy  served  respectively. 

A  Committee  appointed  on  the  death  of  Mr.  J. 
Floy  reported  the  following,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Hethodiiit  Episcopal  Cburcb  mourns  tbe  loss  of  one  of  Its 


most  faitbf ul  members  in  tbe  decease  of  Mr.  James  Floy, 
at  bis  borne  in  Elfsabetb.  N.  J..  December?,  1885. 

As  a  member  and  oflOoe  bearer  In  tbe  Cborob,  as  a  man  of 
business  and  as  a  citizen,  be  was  cbaraotertaed  by  fldeUty 
and  by  careful  attention  to  all  tbe  affairs  committed  to  blm. 

He  has  for  many  years  rendered  roost  Important  aervtoe 
to  tbe  Board  in  the  Committee  on  Lands  and  LBgaciee,  and 
in  tbe  Committee  on  Audits. 

While  quiet  and  unobtrnsive  In  manner,  his  whole  work 
was  performed  with  the  most  tboronjrb  and  ooosctontiooa 
attention  to  all  necessary  detail. 

The  Board  orders  this  grateful  record  to  be  entered  upon 
its  minutes,  and  dirscts  tbe  Becordinir  Secretary  to  aend  a 
copy  of  tbe  same  to  the  bereaved  family. 


Beoommended  Books. 

A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions,  by  Rev.  Delavan  L. 
Leonard,  D.D.,  is  chiefly  the  story  of  the  profrreaa  of 
Protestant  missions  during  tbe  last  one  hundred 
years,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  missions  in  tbe 
early  centuries,  the  non-missionary  centuries,  and 
Protestant  missions  before  Carey.  In  more  than  four 
hundred  pages  the  author  has  given  us  a  vast  amount  of 
information  on  what  Protestant  missions  have  accom- 
plished and  are  accomplishing.  We  have  tranaferred 
to  our  pages  a  portion  of  one  of  the  chapters.  (See 
page  14.)  The  book  is  published  by  the  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Cross  in  the  Land  of  the  TViVfont,  by  Rev.  Har- 
lan P.  Beach,  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Price,  50  cents.  It  is  an  interesting 
book  on  India,  containing  chapters  on  Tiie  Land  of 
the  Aryans,  India's  Past,  The  Common  Life,  Tiie  Re- 
ligious Life  of  the  Masses,  India's  Real  Man  and 
Woman,  Christian  Missions  iu  India.  Present  Phasas 
of  Missionary  Work,  India's  Api>eal  to  American  Stu- 
dents.   It  will  be  useful  to  students  of  missions. 

From  Far  Formosa,  by  George  Leslie  MacKay,  is 
published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
Price,  $2.  The  author  has  been  a  missionary  in 
Formosa  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  has  bean 
very  successful  in  his  work.  He  lias  given  us  the 
most  complete  book  published  on  the  phytioal  fea- 
tures and  resources  of  Formosa,  and  the  customs, 
habits,  and  beliefs  of  the  people.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived many  interesting  incidents  in  the  mission  lifb 
of  the  author,  and  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
Christianity  on  the  island  which  has  so  lately  passed 
under  the  control  of  Japan.  The  illustrations  and 
maps  add  considerable  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Life  of  John  Livingston  NeviuSt  |by  his  wife, 
Helen  S.  Coan  Nevius,  is  published  by  tlie  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  Price,  $2.  Dr.  Nevius  was 
for  forty  years  a  missionary  in  China,  and  well  de- 
served the  long  and  well- written  biography  extend- 
ing over  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  and  which  gives 
us  much  information  respecting  Christian  missions 
in  the  Shantung  province,  and  the  habits  and  beliefs 
of  the  people  in  this  part  of  China.  There  are  many 
interesting  incidents  recorded,  and  the  reading  of  the 
book  carries  with  it  spiritual  power  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  one  successful 
missionary  labored  for  the  welfare  of  China.  The 
book  also  contains  a  map  and  sixteen  excellent  illus- 
trations. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Help  Needed  in  Nagoya,  Japan. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1891,  centering  in 
the  region  of  Nagoya,  left  thousands  of  people 
in  this  district  wholly  destitute.  Ten  thousand 
people  were  instantly  killed,  and  fifteen  thou- . 
sand  more  were  badly  wounded,  many  of  whom 
subsequently  died.  Many  children  suddenly 
found  themselves  orphans,  and  old  people  and 
sick,  dependent  upon  the  support  of  sons  or 
daughters,  found  themselves  left  without  a  rel- 
ative to  whom  to  look  for  support. 

To  perform  its  part  of  the  obligation  of  caring 
for  these  helpless  ones  the  Nagoya  First  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  opened  its  Zizen  Ewai, 
the  Department  of  Mercy  and  Help,  in  its  Ep- 
worth  League,  and  began  to  support  a  number 
of  old  people.  A  building  was  hired  in  which 
to  house  them,  medicines,  clothing,  and  food 
supplied  as  needed,  and  work  was  found  for 
those  who  could  use  either  hands  or  feet,  or 
both,  in  some  kind  of  labor.  As  shelter  could 
not  be  provided  for  all  needing  it,  some  were 
given  a  little  work  to  do  in  the  home  of  some 
benevolent  one.  The  principle  of  industrial  aid 
has  been  applied  wherever  possible.  Many  poor 
families  have  been  helped  to  a  little  food  or 
clothing  to  tide  over  an  emergency.  The  value 
of  this  sort  of  work  has  been  found  to  be  very 
great. 

The  necessity  for  a  suitable  building  where 
the  old  people  can  be  gathered  and  taught,  and 
where  orphans  may  be  collected,  has  become 
imperative  to  the  success  of  the  work.  To  meet 
this  need  the  Christian  women,  led  by  Mrs. 
Spencer,  have  been  making  bookmarks,  from 
the  sale  of  which  they  hope  to  increase  the  fund 
for  the  construction  of  this  church-home.  The 
present  building  will  accommodate  but  six  old 
people,  even  if  crowded,  and  is  in  no  way  suit- 
able for  the  work ;  but  six  old  persons  are  now 
being  supported  wholly. 

The  number  of  outside  poor  assisted  con- 
stantly varies.  This  department  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  Bible  woman,  Mrs.  Sawa  Yoshi- 
kawa,  who  has  developed  much  ability  in  such 
work.  With  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  the  value  of  this  work  to 
the  Church  could  be  easily  quadrupled.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  work  is  carried  on 
wholly  by  this  church,  and  not  a  dollar  has 
been  asked  from  mission  sources,  except  the  sal- 
ary of  the  Bible  woman  named,  and  a  large  part 
of  her  time  is  given  to  other  Church  work. 


Preferring  to  make  their  own  labor  contrib- 
ute to  their  success,  they  do  not  ask  mission 
help,  but  are  thankful  for  any  assistance  given 
them  in  disposing  of  the  beautiful  crape  and 
silk  bookmarks.  Scores  of  people,  young  and 
old,  could  easily  dispose  of  a  quantity  of  these 
marks,  thus  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser a  beautiful  souvenir  of  Japanese  skill, 
and  at  once  contribute  to  one  of  the  best  forms 
of  Christian  work.  Write  at  once  to  the  Rev. 
David  8.  Spencer,  Nagoya,  Japan. 


Japan~1870-95. 

BT  RET.    D.    8.     SPENCER. 

Then,  a  reorganized  government,  on  the  ba- 
sis nominally  of  a  pure  absolutism,  centering  in 
the  Mikado ;  an  abandoned  Shogunate ;  a  civil 
war  just  ended;  Japan's  face  set  toward  the 
primitive  past;  Shintoism  revived,  and  Bud- 
dhism as  well  as  all  European  innovations  con- 
demned. Now,  a  well-organized,  smoothly- 
working  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the 
country  just  emerging  from  another  momentous 
struggle;  this  time,  however,  with  a  foreign 
foe  and  across  the  sea.  No  longer  a  hermit  na- 
tion, with  face  turned  backward,  but  entering 
on  terms  of  equality  into  the  sisterhood  of  na- 
tions, absorbing  the  best  and  latest  the  world 
can  offer,  with  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of  diplo- 
macy, an  eye  on  the  future,  and  a  clearly  de- 
fined and  consciously  accepted  mission  as  leader 
and  saviour  of  the  Orient. 

Then,  no  postal  system,  railroads,  telegraphs, 
lighthouses,  steamship  lines,  banks,  mint.  Sab- 
bath, nor  public  educational  system,  save  a  sin- 
gle school  of  languages,  and  no  newspaper  ex- 
cept an  official  gazette.  Now,  all  these  and  a 
multitude  of  other  modem  inventions,  including 
electric  railways  and  lights,  hospitals,  asylums,  a 
Red  Cross  Society  of  vast  infiuence,  codes  of 
civil  and  criminal  procedure,  3,500,000  pupils 
in  her  schools,  and  an  annual  foreign  commerce 
of  nearly  $150,000,000! 

TTien,  a  state  religion  in  form,  but  little  in 
fact,  with  a  dying  Buddhism  and  public  edicts 
strongly  forbidding  Christianity.  Now,  com- 
plete religious  freedom  constitutionally  guaran- 
teed, and  a  growing  respect  for  the  Christian 
faith. 

Then,  20  Protestant  missionaries  and  8  bap- 
tized natives.  Now,  600  Protestant  and  200  Ro- 
man and  Greek  Catholic  missionaries,  40,000 
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Protestant  clmrch  members,   while    Catholics 
claim  73,000. 

Ilien^  no  Christian  literature  except  Bibles, 
imported  from  China,  difficult  to  read,  and  a 
few  very  simple  tracts.  NoWy  the  whole  Bible, 
in  good  Japanese,  with  more  than  a  million 
copies  of  at  least  the  New  Testament  spread 
through  the  land;  some  40  weekly,  monthly,  or 
quarterly  magazines  under  Christian  manage- 
ment, together  with  hundreds  of  theologies, 
commentaries,  Church  histories,  hynm  books, 
tracts,  and  other  Christian  works,  which  are 
having  a  steadily  increasing  sale. 

Then,  not  a  single  Japanese  organization  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  Now,  nearly  400 
Protestant  churches,  half  a  dozen  home  mis- 
sionary societies,  50  Young  Men^s  Christian  As- 
sociations, 57  Christian  Endeavor  and  a  num- 
ber of  Epworth  League  societies,  18  circles  of 
Klng^s  Daughters,  20  high-grade  Christian 
schools  for  boys  and  50  for  girls,  100  night, 
industrial,  and  other  schools  for  the  poor,  with 
hospitals,  asylums,  homes,  dispensaries,  and 
many  other  unclassified  forms  of  Christian 
work. 

Then,  two  years  before  the  first  steps  taken, 
and  three  years  before  the  opening  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission.  Now,  58  missionaries, 
42  churches,  69  native  preachers,  nearly  100  ap- 
pointments, 4,039  members  and  probationers, 
with  church  contributions  at  $2.20  per  member 
for  all  purposes,  128  Sunday  schools  with  6,144 
scholars,  our  press  turning  out  7,500,000  pages 
per  year,  10  excellent  schools,  10  presiding 
elders^  districts,  and  a  flourishing  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

Hotea  from  South  America. 

BY  RBV.    GEOROE   G.   FROGGATT. 

An  official  member  of  our  church  in  Buenos 
Ayres  wrote  us  a  few  days  ago:  **  Seventy  per- 
sons joined  the  church  here  during  the  recent 
revival  services,  and  there  is  quite  an  interest  in 
religious  life.  Our  lecture-room  is  too  small  for 
our  prayer  meeting.'^  Many  souls  have  also  ac- 
cepted Christ  and  have  given  public  testimony 
in  regard  to  their  faith  during  the  revival  serv- 
ices held  a  few  short  weeks  ago  in  the  city  of 
Montevideo.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  been  abun- 
dantly poured  out  upon  both  congregations, 
and  both  pastors  and  congregations  are  re- 
joicing at  this  new  evidence  of  God^s  almighty 
power,  and  in  hopes  of  a  new  and  richer  spirit- 
ual harvest  in  the  early  future. 

News    of    success  from  other  quarters    has 


also  gladdened  our  hearts,  and  strengthened  us 
anew  for  the  mighty  conflict  ever  before  us. 
Seven  persons  joined  the  church  in  Trinidad, 
Uruguay,  in  full  membership  and  five  on  pro- 
bation a  fortnight  ago.  Most  of  these  seTen 
new  members  give  promise  of  great  usefulnesa, 
and  their  definite  admission  into  the  Church 
has  been  hailed  with  much  satisfaction  by  alL 

The  first  Sunday  of  November  proximo  has 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  date  for  the  inauguration 
of  our  new  church  premises  in  Santa  Lucia, 
Uruguay.  This  property,  bought  a  few  montha 
ago  by  our  missionary  authorities,  comprises  a 
large  hall  and  pastor^s  residence.  Our  people 
at  Santa  Lucia  are  justly  enthusiastic  over  this 
purchase,  which  has  been  dictated  by  the  high- 
est wisdom,  and  hope  that  their  spiritual  and 
material  progress,  really  remarkable  up  to  the 
present,  shall  henceforth  be  greater  and  more 
noticeable  than  ever. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  a  week  ag^, 
a  Spanish  surgeon  dentist  named  Dr.  Regino 
Galdos,  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  in 
Spain,  and  who  has  fixed  his  permanent  resi- 
dence for  the  present  in  the  large  and  commer- 
cial town  of  San  Jos6,  Uruguay.  San  Jos6  is 
full  of  bigoted  and  ignorant  papists,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  that,  though  it  is  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  town,  owing  to  its  commercial  and 
political  standing,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  at  a  few  short  hours*  distance  by  railway  from 
Montevideo,  it  has,  as  yet,  barely  been  visited 
once  by  any  missionary  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  Protestant  Church.  In  view  of  the  ab- 
sence of  all  Protestant  missionaries  and  of  all 
Protestant  religious  services  in  public  in  San 
Jos^,  Dr.  Galdos  holds  private  religious  meet- 
ings at  his  own  house,  thus  preparing  the  way 
quietly  but  efficiently  for  the  period  when  a 
regular  missionary  or  pastor  shall  be  sent  to  the 
above  town. 

We  have  been  informed  on  very  reliable  au- 
thority that  the  Anglican  Church  residents  in 
Mercedes  and  in  Paysandu,  Uruguay,  have 
commenced  to  raise  subscriptions  in  order  to 
pay  the  salary  and  to  defray  other  expenses  of  a 
minister  of  the  Anglican  communion,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  Anglicans  and  of  all  other  needy  English- 
speaking  Protestants  resident  in  either  of  the 
two  towns  referred  to  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holder,  one  of  the  most  useful, 
active,  and  intelligent  of  the  young  laymen  in 
connection  with  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Buenos  Ayres,  has  withdrawn  from 
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the  above  church  because  he  has  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion  ''that  denominations  are  not 
right/'  Two  wandering  evangelists  converted 
him  to  this  belief.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
be  is  converted  back  again. 

The  Committ^  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Sailors' 
Home  and  Mission  has  petitioned  Congress  for  a 
grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  of  about  30  by  50 
meters  on  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  by 
the  port  works,  whereupon  to  build  a  suitable 
house.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Congress  will 
not  refuse  the  request  made  in  favor  of  so  noble 
an  institution. 

A  prominent  Catholic  churchman  writes  re- 
cently in  our  leading  English  papers  in  Buenos 
Ayres  '*  recommending  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  to  save  us  from  the  dreadful  wave  of  in- 
fidelity that  threatens  to  engulf  us  at  any  mo- 
ment through  the  culpable  supineness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  and  clergy."  It  is 
time  some  remedy  should  be  furnished. 

The  bill  for  making  the  lottery  a  national  in- 
stitution in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  been 
approved.  A  leading  English  paper,  published 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  says  in  respect  to  this  matter : 
*'  It  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  a  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1895  discussing  and  arranging 
a  scheme  of  gambling  for  the  sake  of  getting 
cash  out  of  crime  wherewitji  to  pay  its  ex- 
penses." Certainly  this  measure  is  not  an  edi- 
fying one. 

Sleepy  little  Paraguay  has  begun  to  rub  her 
«yes  a  little,  and  seems  determined  to  put  her- 
self on  the  same  line  of  progress  as  her  larger 
South  American  sisters  in  the  matter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty.  Deputy  Saguier  has  pre- 
sented a  bill  before  the  Paraguayan  Chambers 
establishing  the  ''Civil  Register"  law  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  many  probabilities  that 
the  bill  will  become  law.  Civil  marriage  comes 
next. 

We  are  glad  to  read  that  the  Peruvian  au- 
thorities will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  to  pay 
very  heavily  for  their  cowardly  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  the  American  missionaries  who 
had  presumed,  without  consulting  Romish  in- 
tolerance, to  visit  the  city  of  Cuzco.  The  Brit- 
ish minister  in  Lima  has  demanded  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  outrage,  and  it  seems  that  in  all 
probability  the  whole  matter  will  come  up  for 
discussion  before  the  Peruvian  Congress.  We 
hope  it  may,  and  that  much  good  may  result 
from  the  same. 


Hotee. 
Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  from  Chungking, 
West  China,  Octobers,  1895:  "On  September 
27  occurred  the  Third  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the 
Chungking  Station.  Eight  were  received  in  full 
connection  and  seven  on  probation,  all  adults. 
In  the  afternoon  two  children  were  baptized. 
All  is  quiet  here,  and  every  department  of  our 
work  is  doing  well.  The  new  house  adjoining 
the  hospital  is  already  under  roof,  and  the  Dea- 
coness Home  of  tbe  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  one  of  the  last  gifts  of  Mrs.  Philander 
Smith,  is  up  one  story.  These  two  buildings 
are  a  much-needed  addition  to  our  equipment. 
At  Chentu  our  little  church  holds  its  own,  and 
we  also  have  a  good  school  in  connection  with 
it,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  disaster  of  the  early 
summer.  Very  favorable  proclamations  have 
been  posted  by  the  highest  officials.  It  seems 
that  the  outcome  of  the  riots  would  be  a  better 
vantage  ground  for  carrying  on  our  work.  Rev. 
Spencer  Lewis  leaves  for  the  United  States 
October  14." 

•  Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  writes  from  India: 
"  We  have  just  had  our  annual  gathering  of  the 
Epworth  League  for  all  India  here  in  Lucknow. 
All  of  the  services  connected  with  the  occasion 
were  admirable.  We  had  a  mixture  of  languages 
all  day  long,  both  in  the  songs  and  speeches. 
The  great  hindrance  against  a  general  gathering 
of  our  young  people  in  India  is  that  we  would 
all  need  to  know  twelve  languages  in  order  to 
understand  each  other.  Hence,  no  doubt  in  all 
such  gatherings  the  English  language  will  have 
to  be  the  prevailing  language  spoken.  Our  an- 
nual Dasehra  meetings  have  also  just  closed  here 
in  Lucknow.  Brothere  Wame,  of  Calcutta, 
Robinson,  of  Bombay,  and  many  others  of  our 
ministers  were  present  to  help  us  in  this  large 
gathering.  The  subject,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Epworth  League  meeting  to  the  close  of  the 
Dasehra  meetings  was,  '  Not  in  word  only ;  but 
in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much 
assurance.'  I  am  sure  that  these  Dasehra  meet- 
ings do  great  good  to  other  missions,  as  well  as 
to  our  own.  Eight  different  missions  and  four 
Conferences  of  our  own  Church  were  represented, 
and  took  part  in  these  meetings.  A  number  of 
persons  were  converted,  and  many  more  made 
strong  for  the  work  of  the  Master.  Our  melas 
will  now  begin  in  the  different  districts,  and  the 
subject  of  the  Conference  here  in  Lucknow,  '  A 
clear  conversion,  full  assurance  of  faith,  and  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  work,'  will  be  the 
subject  in  all  the  melas." 
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APPEAL  FOR  THE  HOME  MISSIONS  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH. 


(Ordered  by  the  G«Deml 

The  work  of  missions  is  one;  its  fields 
are  many.  Our  missions  in  other  lands 
are  full  of  the  inspiration  of  succesa  despite 
many  difficulties,  and  the  Church  glories 
in  them.  But  here  at  home  the  Gospel  is 
equally  victorious,  not  only  among  those 
born  under  its  influence,  but  amoncr  the 
classes  sometimes  called  our  "heathen." 
As  Methodists  we  have  peculiar  reason  for 
our  faith  in,  and  devotion  to,  home  mis- 
sions. The  Methodist  movement  which 
began  in  1 766  was  emphatically  a  home  mis- 
sion movement  of  gi*eat  energy  and  per- 
sistency. It  won  the  people  by  going  to 
them;  it  followed,  or  rather  accompanied, 
the  frontiersmen  in  their  march  to  the 
West,  Southwest,  and  Northwest;  it  went 
wherever  it  discovered  a  need  for  its  pres- 
ence. There  have  been  heroic  d^ys  in 
Methodism,  and  we  have  them  still.  We 
have  men  in  the  field  as  true,  as  brave,  as 
full  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  as  ever 
served  under  Francis  Asbury.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  speak  of  missions  at  home  as  in- 
ferior in  importance,  in  results  achieved, 
or  even  in  inspiring  incidents,  to  those  in 
foreign  lands. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  less  should  be 
done  abroad  in  order  that  more  may  be 
done  at  home.  The  history  of  modern 
missions  proves  that  the  more  a  Church 
does  for  foreign  missions,  the  greater  its 
zeal  and  effort  for  home  missions.  In  some 
cases  foreign  missionary  societies  were  or- 
ganized first;  the  result  was  concerted  ef- 
fort for  the  needy  and  neglected  at  home. 
What  we  do  for  our  neighbor  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  Africa,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere 
inspires  us  to  more  heroic  endeavors  among 
the  unsaved  at  our  door;  and  the  more  as- 
siduously we  cultivate  the  home  field,  the 
more  we  shall  have  of  men  and  means  to 
send  abroad.  Is  this  a  paradox?  So  is 
the  truth  that  the  more  we  give  of  the 
Gospel  to  others,  the  more  we  have  of  it 
in  our  own  hearts. 
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Our  home  field  is  a  wide  and  complex 
field.  It  embraces  many  different  classes 
of  our  greatly  mixed  population.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  homo  missionary 
could  reach  any  class  of  our  constituency 
in  a  single  tongue.  But  it  is  vastly  differ- 
ent now.  Almost  as  many  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken  by  our  home  mission- 
aries as  by  those  we  send  abroad.  If  all 
our  home  mission  converts  could  be  brought 
together  in  a  conference  we  should  hear 
them  speak  in  the  (I)  Welsh,  (2)  German,  (3) 
Swedish,  (4)  Danish,  (5)  French,  (6)  Por- 
tuguese, (7)  Italian,  (8)  Bohemian,  (9)  Hun- 
garian, (10)  Chinese,  (11)  Japanese,  (12) 
Spanish,  and  (13)  native  Indian  tongues. 
We  have  a  constantly  growing  work  among 
these  nationalities,  as  well  as  among  the 
Negroes,  the  Hebrews,  and  our  native  white 
population. 

It  is  our  most  Christian  and  patriotic 
duty  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  foreign 
populations.  They  are  multiplying  on  our 
shores  and  are  flocking  to  our  cities.  We 
must  evangelize  them;  we  must  help  them 
to  understand  and  appreciate  our  Christian 
civilization.  For  among  the  intelligent. 
Christian,  and  law-abiding  immigrants 
are  many  who  come  to  us  ignorant  and 
besotted,  and  hold  a  doctrine  subversive 
of  society  and  the  State.  The  best  prep- 
aration they  can  have  for  citizenship  is  to 
be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above,  which  is  "  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  .  .  .  full  of  mercy,  and 
good  fruits." 

We  need  to  do  more  in  our  cities,  those 
centers  of  learning,  wealth,  commerce, 
philanthropy,  and  religion,  and  also  of 
great  poverty,  ignorance,  and  lawlessness. 
We  have  a  duty,  an  imperative  duty,  to 
the  neirlected  classes  inchiding  the  *'  sub- 
merged tenth."  Our  churches  in  these  cit- 
ies have  organized  unions  for  this  work, 
and  they  give  liberally  in  support  of  it. 
But   our    Missionary    Society    must  find 
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means  to  evangelize  the  Italians,  the  Bo- 
hemians, and  other  foreign  peoples  who  are 
coming  to  us  in  increasing  numbers.  For 
them  we  plead,  and  for  all  for  whom  Christ 
died,  in  city  and  country,  white  and  black, 
red  and  yellow;  for  those  who  speak  our 
own  language;  for  those  whose  words  are 
strange  in  our  ears;  for  the  race  which 
occupied  this  soil  long  before  our  ancestors 
arrived  in  ships;  for  the  Negro  of  the  South 
and  his  needy  white  brother. 

We  have  in  all  these  fields  results  ac- 
cording to  our  endeavor  and  our  faith. 
Our  successes  are  most  encouraging;  but 


they  open  new  doors  to  us  and  add  to  our 
responsibility.  Give  us  more  means  and 
we  will  put  more  men  into  the  field,  in- 
crease our  work,  and  consequently  its  out- 
come. 

We  feel  that  it  is  our  right  to  ask  your 
intelligent  sympathy,  your  earnest  prayers, 
and  your  cordial  support.  The  work  is 
yours;  the  burden  of  it  you  must  bear. 
The  Missionary  Society  is  your  willing 
agent.  H.  K.  Carroll, 

C.  C.  McCabe, 
A.  B.  Leonard, 
Jn  behalf  of  the  General  Committee. 


SKETCH  OF   THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTH  CHINA  MISSION  OF  THE 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

BY    REV.    I.    T.   HEADLAND,   OF   PEKING. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Foo- 
chow  Mission,  held  June  30,  1868,  N. 
Sites  introduced  the  subject  of  opening  a 
mission  at  Peking,  and,  after  full  discus- 
sion, S.  L.  Baldwin  offered  resolutions  to 
the  effect  that  a  mission  be  established  in 
Peking. 

October  21,  1868,  H.  H.  Lowry  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  "Peking  Circuit."  On 
January  20,  1869,  L.  N.  Wheeler  was  or- 
dered to  Peking  for  his  health,  and  nine 
days  afterward  he  was  released  from  his 
appointments  in  Foochow  and  appointed 
to  the  Peking  Circuit.  He  arrived  in  Pe- 
king March  12,  and  was  entertained  by 
Dr.  Blodget,  of  the  American  Board  Mis- 
sion. He  at  once  set  to  work,  rented  a 
house  from  Dr.  S.  W.  Williams,  and  was 
prepared  to  entertain  Mr.  Lowry  on  his 
arrival,  April  10,  1869. 

The  mission  was  visited  by  Dr.  Maclay 
and  Bishop  Kingsley  in  October,  1869, 
when  steps  were  taken  for  the  purchase  of 
property  and  the  organization  of  the  "  Pe- 
king Circuit "  into  an  independent  Mis- 
sion. On  December  24,  1869,  Bishop 
Kingsley  wrote  from  Foochow  appointing 
L.  N.  Wheeler  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Peking  Mission. 

On  June  5,  1870,  the  first  public  service 


of  the  Mission  was  held,  at  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  about  forty  Chinese,  Mr.  William 
N.  Pethick  and  F.  D.  Cheshire  were  pres- 
ent. 

June  21,  1870,  was  the  date  of  the  ter- 
rible Tientsin  massacre.  On  October  22 
the  Mission  received  its  first  reinforce- 
ments in  the  persons  of  two  single  men, 
classmates  of  Mr.  Lowry.  These  were 
George  R.  Davis  and  L.  W.  Pilcher. 

In  the  report  of  December  31,  1870,  is 
the  following:  "  The  year  now  closing  has 
not  been  remarkable  for  visible  result s, 
but  a  beginning  has  been  made;  a  chapel 
has  been  opened  on  the  Mission  premises, 
in  which  services  have  been  held  every 
Sabbath.  The  ritual  and  hymn  book  have 
been  translated  into  Mandarin,  and  other 
works  are  in  preparation.  Two  comfort- 
able houses  have  been  completed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  missionary  families." 

During  1871  a  number  of  country  trips 
were  made  by  Messrs.  Lowry,  Pilcher,  and 
Davis,  visiting  all  the  towns  and  cities 
north,  west,  and  south  of  Peking  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles  or  more. 

A  temple  was  purchased  on  Hsi-chu- 
shih-kou-ih  (West  Pearl  Market  Street), 
which  afterward  had  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of   the  objection  of  the  officials. 
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Subsequentlj  a  purchase  was  made  on  Manchu  who  has  been  in  his  employ  as  a 
Liuli-ohang,  which  also  was  objected  to  teacher  since  his  first  arrival  in  China, 
by  the  local  officials,  and  an  exchange  was  The  young  man  was  formerly  a  papil  in  a 
made  for  a  place  on  the  HsUn-shih-men  scliool  conducted  by  Dr.  Martin,  then  of 
(Great  Street).  This  church  still  remains,  the  Presbyterian  Mission." 
the  only  church  of  any  Mission  in  the  In  May,  1873,  Dr.  Wheeler  was  corn- 
southern  city.  pelled,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  return 

At  the  end  of  1871   it  is  recorded  that  to  the  United  States.     But  in  August  the 

''only  one  person,  the  father  of  our  gate-  Mission  wnti  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of 

keeper,   Chen  Ta-yung,"  had  made  a  pro-  S.  D.    Harris  and   wife   and   Miss  L.   L. 

fession  of  faith.  Combs,  M.D.,  and  in  December  by  the  ar- 

April  6,  1872,  Mrs.  Davis,  nee  Brown,  rival  of  W.  F.   Walker  and  J.  R  Pyke 

and  Mrs.  Gamewell,  nee  Porter,  arrived,  and  their  families. 

purchased   property,  and  opened  a  girls'         In  September,   1873,  H.  H.  Lowry  was 

school.     On   April   30    George   R.   Davis  made  superintendent,  which  office  he  has 

was  appointed  to  Tientsin.  held  without  intermission  during  the  whole 

The  first  annual   meeting  was  held  in  remaining  history  of  the  Mission.     At  the 

August,  1872,  at  which  only  four  persons  annual  meeting  then  held  Misses  Brown 

— 1j,   N.   Wheeler,  H.    H.  Lowry,  G.   R.  and  Porter  appear  for  the  first  time  among 

Davis,  and  L.  W.  Pilcher — were  present,  the  appointments  as  in  charge  of  the  girls^ 

The  following  appointments  were  made:  boarding  school,  and  Dr.  Combs  opened 

the  first  medical  work. 

PekiD(|r  Tartar  city L.  N.  Wheeler.  tt        i.      .»       i.     .    .  ^       ^ 

Peking,  Chinese  city H.  H.  Lowry.  ^ere  for  the  first  time  appear  words  of 

Tienuin G.  R.  Davia.  hope  in  the  "  records."     I  quote  the  fol- 

Pao-ting  Pu L.  W.  Pilcher.  lowing:    "  Retrospect. — ^Another    year    in 

Pa-chou  Circuit,  supplied  by H.  H.  Lowry.  the  history  of  our  Mission  has  passed,  and 

'^8"'»^^* To  be  supplied.  ^^^  retrospect  is  a  pleasing  one.     Much 

i^^^;  • ^^^  supplied.  itinerating  has  been  done,  thereby  spread- 

Tu-shih-kou To  be  supplied.  .        .  j        j     .i  try 

mg  far  and  wide  the  news  of  a  free  salva- 

After  the  annual  meeting  two  Chinese  tion.  Work  has  continued  without  inter- 
were  baptized*  "  The  chief  credit  of  ruption  at  the  street  chapels  in  both  cities, 
bringing  forward  these  converts  is  to  be  The  membership  has  been  increased  from 
given  to  Chen  Ta-yung,  whose  studious  five  to  twenty-five.  Classes  have  been  or- 
habits  and  blameless  life  have  of  late  given  ganized,  prayer  meetings  established,  day 
us  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  yet  find  his  and  boarding  schools  kept  in  operation,  a 
proper  sphere  in  the  field  of  the  ministry."  Sabbath  school  instituted,  and  many  other 
He  came  to  us  by  letter  of  transfer  from  features  of  a  true  church  organization  in- 
the  London  Mission.  troduced  so  as  to  put  the  mission  Church 

The  First  Street  Chapel  was  purchased  on  a  solid  footini;." 
froraC  the  Presbyterian  Board,  as  it  was  in         In  August,  1873,  Wang  Tui-fu,  a  Hsiu- 

close  proximity  to  our  compound  and  very  tsai  from   An-chia-chuang,  four    hundred 

far  removed  from  theirs.  miles  south  of  Peking,  was  in  Peking  for 

At   the   close   of    1872    this    record   is  the  purpose  of  entering  the  examinations 

made:  "  We  have  in  Peking  a  membership  for  ChQ-jen;  having  heard  Christ  preached 

of  five — Chen  Ta-yung,    Chen  Cheu-wei,  in  our  street  chapel  he  presented  himself 

Wen  Hui,  Yang  S-su.    In  the  southern  city,  in  a  few  days  as  a  probationer;  remained 

P^ng  Ko-li."  with    us  some   time   for  instruction,   was 

Mr.    Davis,   in    Tientsin,    "having    no  baptized  and  returned  to  his  home.     He 

regular  native  assistant,  has  found  a  useful  began  at  once  to  tell  of  the  salvation  he 

helper  in  his  personal  teacher,  Tu  Jui,  a  had  found,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  sent 
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his  son,  Wang  Cheng-pei,  to  Peking  with 
a  diary  of  what  he  had  done  and  a  list  of 
eighteen  names  of  persons  anxioos  to  he- 
come  Christians.  "The  son  came  wheel- 
ing a  wheelharrow  the  whole  four  hundred 
miles.  He  remained  a  few  weeks  in  the 
Mission  compound,  was  further  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  re- 
turned to  his  father,  wheeling  hack  a  load 
of  Bihies  and  tracts.  Unlike  his  father, 
he  could  not  read;  hut  he  possessed  a 
frank,  honest  nature,  and  returned  home 
with  a  warm  love  for  his  new-found  Sav- 
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lour. 

Ahout  September  15,  1874,  Mr.  Lowry, 
Mr.  Walker,  and  two  of  the  native  breth- 
ren made  their  first  trip  to  Shantung  to 
visit  the  home  of  Wang  Hsien-sheng.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  they  found  him  away 
from  home  preaching,  and  his  son,  Wang 
Cheng-pei,  in  the  fields  at  work.  The  lat- 
ter came  to  see  them  at  the  inn  and  then 
went  for  his  father,  seven  miles  away. 
The  old  man  returned  at  night,  delighted 
to  see  them.  He  had  gathered  about  him 
a  lot  of  earnest  inquirers  by  talking  to 
them  about  the  Lord  Jesus  and  giving 
them  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or  other 
books. 

On  Sunday,  October  4,  Mr.  Lowry 
preached  in  Wang's  house.  After  service 
Wang  Cheng-pei  was  baptized,  and  then 
father  and  son  were  received  into  full 
membership.  At  the  same  time  both  their 
wives,  Wang's  daughter,  his  nephew,  and 
his  cousin  were  received  as  probationers. 
After  noon  Chen  Ta-yung  preached  and 
the  Lord^s  Supper  was  administered  to  the 
little  band  of  Christians.  Mr.  Wang  said 
he  had  labored  most  with  his  own  family, 
knowing  that  if  they  would  not  receive  his 
teaching  he  could  not  expect  those  from 
the  outside  to  dp  so.  His  most  bitter  op- 
ponent was  his  elder  brother,  who  would 
neither  listen  to  the  teaching  nor  read  the 
books  offered.  But  that  elder  brother  at- 
tended all  the  meetings  during  the  day 
and  his  son  became  a  probationer. 

In  January,  1875,  Mr.  Pyke,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Lowry,  made  a  circular  trip 


via  Pa-chou,  Tientsin,  and  Tsunhua.  At 
Tsunhua  a  number  of  interesting  cases 
were  found,  among  them  one  young  man 
who,  on  receiving  from  them  a  copy  of 
the  New  Testament,  took  it  home  and 
read  it  through  that  night,  and  on  exam- 
ination showed  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
its  contents.  The  innkeeper  also  said  he 
believed  and  prayed  to  the  true  God.  Mr. 
Pyke,  writing  of  their  stay  in  Tsunhua, 
said:  "This  is  the  more  important  as  it 
gives  us  an  opening  when  we  are  ready  to 
begin  more  permanent  work  there."  "  Tak- 
en all  in  all,  a  more  encouraging  trip  has 
never  been  made  by  our  Mission.  The 
sowing  has  been  Ions:;  we  believe  this  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  reaping." 

During  the  years  passed  over  there  are 
several  pathetic  records  of  deaths  among 
both  foreigners  and  Chinese.  Three  of 
Mr.  Wheeler's  little  ones,  one  of  Mr.  Low- 
ry's,  one  of  Mr.  Pyke's,  and  in  May,  1875, 
their  valuable  helper,  Wang  Hsien-sheng, 
passed  away,  and  the  health  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris failed,  so  that  he  had  to  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Little  less  pathetic  than  the  above  are 
the  shortcomings  of  some  of  the  native 
helpers  ;  but  as  we  view  them  from  twenty 
years  after,  and  see  what  stanch  preach- 
ers  they  have  become,  it  leads  one  to  look 
with  leniency  on  the  faults  of  those  just 
coming  out  of  heathenism. 

In  1876-77  a  training  school  for  the  na- 
tive helpers  was  started,  in  which  were 
eight  young  men,  and  there  is  recorded 
the  hope  that  "it  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  well-established  and  prosperous  train- 
ing school." 

The  years  1877-78  are  a  record  of  fam- 
ine and  death.  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Pyke 
left  Tientsin  with  one  thousand  two  hundred 
taels  of  silver  for  distribution,  and  distrib- 
uted about  seven  hundred  taels  of  it  before 
their  return.  In  Peking  many  were  sick 
of  fever,  and  the  Mission  was  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  Miss  Campbell,  the 
first  adult  member  of  the  Mission  that  had 
died. 

In  1878  the  place  of  Miss  Campbell  was 
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filled  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Cashraan,  who  ar- 
rived in  November.  During  this  year  a 
"boys'  boarding  school  was  also  estab- 
lished in  Peking,  beginning  with  six  Chris- 
tian boys  in  attendance;  tliis  school  closed 
its  first  session  on  the  last  of  June." 

"  Later  in  the  year  a  girls'  day  school 
was  opened  in  the  Southern  City  by  Miss 
Porter,  in  connection  with  the  chapel  on 
Liu-li-chiang." 

"During  the  year  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  girls'  boarding  school,  and  an  amount 
of  time  and  labor  has  been  devoted  to 
their  education  that  lias  told  in  genuine 
advance  in  scholarship'  and  deportment." 
Such  are  the  records  of  beginnings  of 
educational  work  in  the  Mission. 

Lady  Li  was  recorded  to  have  shown 
herself  a  firm  friend  to  Dr.  Howard  in  her 
medical  work,  and  to  have  opened  up  the 
theater  in  connection  with  the  temple 
erected  in  memory  of  Tseng  Kuo-fan,  in 
which,  during  1879-80,  Dr.  Howard  pre- 
scribed for  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-seven  women  and  children. 

During  this  year  Dr.  John  F.  Goucher, 
of  Baltimore,  gave  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  |5,000  for  the  ground 
and  buildings  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  in 
Tientsin. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Sears  was  also  appointed 
in  this  year.  Although  severe  persecu- 
tions were  experienced  by  the  native 
Christians  in  various  localities  it  is  record- 
ed that  the  year  was  a  prosperous  one,  and 
the  boys'  school  was  twice  as  large  as  the 
year  before,  and  the  Mission  was  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  of  O.  W.  Willets  and  family. 

During  the  year  1881  the  work  con- 
tinued to  prosper  and  the  school  to  grow. 
Many  and  long  trips  were  made  into  the 
country  as  far  as  Shantung  and  through- 
out all  the  province  of  Chihli,  and  in  Sep- 
tember the  Mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  F.  D.  Gamewell,  and  not  long 
after  his  arrival  he  took  a  long  trip  into 
the  country  with  Mr.  Pilcher,  Miss  Porter, 
and  some  of  the  Chinese  helpei*s. 

In  1882  the  work  continued  to  prosper 


in  all  lines — evangelistic,  edacational,  and 
medical.  Dr.  Howard  "saw  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two  pa- 
tients, among  whom  were  a  number  of  in- 
terestiuir  surgical  cases,"  and  a  number 
from  her  work  were  converted.  June  27 
she  was  joined  by  Dr.  Estella  E.  Akers. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  chronicle  the 
work  that  was  done  each  separate  year. 
In  1883  the  Mission  was  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart,  a  man  who 
has  given  himself,  as  did  all  those  who 
came  before  him,  faithfully  to  itinerating 
work.  The  record  of  these  years  is  a  rec- 
ord of  long  trips  made  by  all  these  breth- 
ren, mostly  "  two  and  two,"  to  all  the  sta- 
tions all  over  the  districts.  During  1883- 
84  the  native  preachers  were  for  the  first 
time  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Mission.  Chapels  were 
built  at  various  places,  and  the  work  was 
opened  up  at  Lanchou.  Dr.  Howard  left 
the  Mission  by  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Mr. 
King,  of  the  London  Mission,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gamewell  were  sent  to  Szchuen, 
where  he  had  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Mission  in  West  China. 

Again,  in  1885,  Dr.  Akers  left  the  Mis- 
sion by  her  marriage  to  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins, 
of  the  American  Board  Mission,  and  her 
place  was  filled  by  Dr.  Anna  D.  Gloss, 
whom  Mrs.  Perkins  assisted  during  her 
first  weeks  and  montiis.  The  medical 
work  of  the  Mission,  which  had  thus  far 
been  closed,  was  opened  and  ably  carried 
on  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  the 
medical  work  was  opened  up  at  Tsunhua 
by  Dr.  N.  S.  Hopkins.  The  force  of  work- 
ers was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  F, 
Brown,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

The  transfer  of  Mr.  Pyke  to  Tsunhua 
left  vacant  the  position  at  the  head  of  the 
boys'  school  in  Peking.  Mr.  Pilcher  was 
appointed  to  this  place.  Previous  to  this 
time,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  annual  meeting,  the  school  was 
reorganized,  the  grade  advanced,  a  new 
course  of  study  adopted,  and  a  new  name 
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— the  Wiley  Institute — given  to  it,  in 
honor  of  Bishop  Wiley,  who  had  just  died. 

The  work  so  well  commenced  by  Dr. 
Lambuth  was  carried  on  by  Dr.  Crews, 
who,  with  Mr.  Gamewell  and  all  the  Mis- 
sion, had  been  driven  out  of  West  China. 
Dr.  Edna  G.  Terry  opened  up  medical 
work  at  Tsunhua  in  1887,  and  in  the  same 
year  Dr.  Curtiss  arrived  and  entered  upon 
his  work  with  Dr.  Crews.  Miss  Vesta  O. 
Greer  amved  also  in  1887,  and  entered 
upon  her  work  as  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Wiley  Institute  in  Peking. 

When  Bishop  Fowler  visited  Peking  in 
1888  he  "  examined  into  every  feature  of 
the  work  and  thoroughly  explored  the 
field;  he  visited  Tsunhua  and  gave  valu- 
able advice  for  the  spread  of  the  work; 
he  showed  a  very  decided  interest  in  the 
educational  work,  and  urged  that  the  Wi- 
ley Institute  be  constituted  a  univer- 
sity (!)."  For  this  purpose  "it  was  only 
necessary  to  alter  the  existing  plan  of  or- 
ganization, which  was  done  on  paper!*' 
Boards  of  trustees  and  managers  were  or- 
ganized both  in  China  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  New  York  as  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity. Thus  the  change  was  wrought 
on  paper,  but  much  had  to  be  done  before 
it  approximated  anything  like  what  its 
name  implied.  Dr.  Pilcher  was  elected 
president,  and  no  one  ever  thought  that  a 
better  choice  could  have  been  made,  for 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  his  whole 
time,  talent,  and  effort  were  spent  in  trying 
to  make  the  school  what  its  name  implied. 

Meantime  all  the  evangelistic  and  medi- 
cal work  went  on  as  usual.  An  industrial 
school  was  organized  by  Dr.  Hopkins  at 
Tsunhua  and  another  at  Peking.  A  girls' 
school  was  organized  at  Tsunhua  by  Miss 
Hale,  which  has  developed  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Woman's  work  was  carried  on 
by  Miss  Mary  Ketring  at  Tsunhua  and  by 
Miss  Frances  O.  Wilson  and  Miss  Anna  E. 
Steere  in  Tientsin.  In  each  of  these  places, 
as  well  as  in  Shantung  and  Lanchou,  boys' 
schools  were  opened,  which  became  feed- 
ers to  the  lately  organized  university.    The 


work  left  by  the  failure  of  the  health  of 
Miss  Greer  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Hattie 
E.  Davis,  whose  remarkable  talent  for  or- 
ganization has  added  two  schools,  com- 
posed of  street  waifs,  which  are  termed 
the  "  Ragged  School "  and  "  Kindergar- 
ten." 

Among  the  successful  features  of  our 
mission  work  has  been  the  girls'  school  at 
Pekinc:,  carried  on  at  various  times  by 
Mrs  Gamewell,  Miss  Cushman,  Miss  Sears, 
Miss  Steere,  and  Mrs.  Jewell.  The  school 
has  prrown  to  large  proportions,  and  is 
now  called  the  Girls'  High  School.  It  con- 
tains about  one  hundred  girls,  and  from  it 
have  gone  some  very  successful  workers  as 
wives  of  native  preachers  and  teachers. 

The  medical  work  in  Tientsin  since  1890 
has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Rachel  R.  Benn 
and  Miss  Ida  Stevenson,  who  have  not 
only  carried  on  the  dispensary  and  hospi- 
tal work,  but  a  prosperous  work  in  the  west 
city,  besides  making  hundreds  of  calls  at 
the  homes  of  natives. 

Recently  medical  work  has  been  opened 
by  Dr.  Anna  D.  Gloss  in  Peking,  which 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful  work. 

The  Mission  work  at  present  has  grown 
to  large  proportions.  By  the  death  of 
Dr.  Pilcher  Dr.  Lowry  has  been  taken 
from  evangelistic  to  educational  work,  but 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Pyke,  Dr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Hobart,  and  Mr.  Hayner  give  their  whole 
time  to  evangelistic  work,  which  is  the 
principal  work  of  the  Mission.  Neverthe- 
less, a  large  amount  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  medical  work  among  both  men 
and  women  in  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsun- 
hua, and  all  the  physicians  have  combined 
country  work  with  the  city  work,  and 
evangelistic  work  with  both;  so  that  many 
of  the  churches  have  grown  out  of  the 
medical  work,  and  many  souls  have  been 
saved  by  those  whose  profession  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  healing  the  body. 

A  larger  amount  of  attention  has  been 
gven  to  educational  work  during  the  lat- 
ter than  the  earlier  years.  Small  day 
schools  have  been  established  in  all  the 
districts;  preparatory  schools,  partly  self- 
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sapporting,  have  been  established  at  Shan- 
tung, Tsanhna,  Lanchou,  and  Tientsin,  in 
which  students  prepare  themselves  for  en- 
trance into  the  university.  But  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  educational  work  among 
girls  is  at  Tsunhua  and  Peking,  and  for 
boys  at  Peking.  A  number  of  perpetual 
scholarships  have  been  partly  or  wholly 
endowed,  and  a  Pilcher  professorship  has 
been  started,  toward  which  over  two  thou- 
sand dollars  has  been  subscribed. 

Last  of  all,  the  work  done  by  the  native 
preachers  and  teachers  has  been  of  the 
utmost  importance.  That  China  must  be 
converted  by  converted  Chinese  there  is 


little  doubt.  That  China  can  be  conTerted 
by  converted  Chinese  there  is  no  qaestion. 
The  Shantung  work  is  among  oar  most 
prosperous  work,  and  yet  a  foreigner  Jias 
never  lived  on  our  Shantung  Circuit. 

Though  there  has  been  trouble  often 
with  preachers  and  teachers,  the  wonder  is 
that  there  has  not  been  more  trouble. 

A  glance  over  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  will  show  that  the  work 
has  been  carried  on  amid  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements,  but  it  will  show  a 
steady  progress  in  a  direction  toward  the 
establishment  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
China. —  Chinese  Recorder, 


THE  RELIGIOUS  SYSTEMS  OF  CHINA. 

BY  REV.  W.  A.  CORNABY. 
(From  Work  and  Workers  in  the  Mlnton  Field.) 


Religion,  as  defined  by  our  Imperial 
Dictionary,  is  "  that  feeling  of  reverence 
which  men  entertain  toward  a  supreme 
Being  or  to  any  orders  of  beings  conceived 
by  them  as  demanding  reverence  from 
the  possession  of  superhuman  control  over 
the  destiny  of  man  or  the  powei*8  of  na- 
ture." 

The  nearest  Chinese  term  is  kiao,  for  the 
meaning  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Dictionary  of  171C,  a 
dictionary  of  quotations  from  ancient  au- 
thors, and  the  condensed  essence  of  the 
various  dictionaries  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  learned  circles  since  the  first  cen- 
tury A.  D.  From  these  numerous  authors 
we  gather  that  the  word  kiao  may  be  well 
translated  instruction.  With  this  ancient 
definition  of  the  word  a  modern  phrase  in 
use  among  the  polite  fits  in  very  closely. 
When  two  gentlemen  meet  for  the  first  time 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  say,  "  Receive  kiao," 
and  the  answer  is  the  personal  name  of  the 
other.  It  means,  '^  I  await  instruction  as 
to  your  personal  name."  A  young  mis- 
sionary may  consider  the  phrase  a  speci- 
men of  Chinese  cant,  for  he  reads  into  it 
the  cheaply  expressed  desire  to  become  a 
convert,  which  meaning  may  be  totally  ab- 


sent from  even  the  complimentary  phrase- 
ology of  his  visitor. 

In  its  highest  meaning  the  word  indi- 
cates instruction  in  righteousness,  and  the 
essence  of  Chinese  righteousness  is  already 
expressed  in  the  character  itself.  The  left 
half  is  the  character  for  filial  piety,  being 
a  worn-down  picture  of  a  child  bearing  up 
a  contracted  form  of  the  character  for  aged 
— ^that  is,  the  child  supporting  the  parent. 
The  right  half  of  the  ancient-form  character 
is  also  suggestive.  It  is  the  word  to  beat. 
Kiao,  in  its  ultimately  literal  meanings 
means  to  instruct  in  filial  piety  by  forcible 
means.  Confucianism,  which  is  very  far 
from  any  of  our  meanings  of  the  word  re- 
ligion, is  essentially  a  kiao,  an  instruction 
in  duty  with  Hlial  piety  as  the  essence  of 
duty.  The  later  systems  are  allowed  the 
word  (denied  to  Christianity  by  the  Hunan 
placards),  as  it  is  charitably  assumed  that 
their  gods  and  bogies  will  help  to  frighten 
the  people  into  observance  of  duty.  A  mod- 
ern Confucian  moralizes  thus  :  ''  The  hearts 
of  men  having  lost  the  rectitude  of  the  an- 
cients, doctrines  of  spirits  and  demons  are 
indispensable  to  urge  man^s  spirit  and  scare 
his  lower  soul  into  a  desire  for  the  amend- 
ment of  his  ways  and  the  avoidance  of  evil." 
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Religion  bows  the  knee  with  face  up- 
turned toward  the  heavens  ;  kiao,  in  its 
highest  sense,  may  look  up  to  those  now 
or  formerly  human  who  have  powers  of 
retribution,  but  chiefly  looks  around  upon 
human  obligations. 

With  this  prefatory  explanation  we  may 
class  the  '<  religious  *'  systems  of  China  in 
the  order  of  their  present  importance  ac- 
cording to  the  first  four  letters  of  our  al- 
phabet, as, 

Ancestral  worship. 

Buddhism, 

Confucian  philosophy, 

Daoism. 

In  referring  to  this  fourth  we  shall  re- 
vert to  the  orthodox  spelling,  Taoism,  but 
the  D  is  convenient  for  our  alphabetical 
purpose,  and  is  rather  nearer  to  the  Chi- 
nese sound.  In  fact,  D  and  T  are  equally 
correct. 

The  above  scheme  gives  the  order  of 
present  importance.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  order  of  precedence  is  An- 
cestral worship,  Confucian  philosophy. 
Buddhism,  Taoism. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware  that  these 
four  systems  are  essentially  different  in 
several  points,  you  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  Chinese  divided  into  four 
classes  according  as  they  follow  the  one  or 
the  other,  just  as  in  India  and  Ceylon  we 
have  believers  in  Brahmanism,  in  Bud- 
dhism, in  Hinduism,  and  Mohammedan- 
ism. Such  a  phenomenon  as  a  Brahmo- 
Buddho-Hinduist-Mohammedan  is,  I  sup- 
pose, unknown ;  although  in  India,  as  else- 
where, Greorge  Eliot's  words  may  be  true 
when  she  afiirms  that  ''  the  human  soul  is 
hospitable,  and  will  entertain  conflicting 
sentiments  and  contrary  opinions  with 
much  impartiality."  In  China,  however, 
the  virtue  of  hospitality,  on  which  the  man 
of  the  middle  kingdom  so  prides  himself, 
is  seen  to  perfection  in  matters  '^  religious." 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  differing  ten- 
ets of  various  Christian  denominations 
must  be  an  almost  fatal  hindrance  to  the 
Chinese  acceptance  of  the  Oospel.  The 
argument  is  a  purely  speculative  one,  for 


he  sees  no  incongruity  in  entertaining  four 
incompatibles  within  the  guest  room  of 
his  soul  or  souls.  Souls !  If  he  be  blessed 
with  four,  the  case  is  simplified,  otherwise 
the  belief  that  parents  live  after  death  (a), 
combined  with  the  assumption  that  they 
do  not  live  (c),  combined  with  the  belief 
that  they  live  far  away  in  the  West  (b), 
combined  with  the  assurance  that  they  live 
just  overhead  (d),  might  well  stagger  an 
ordinary  mortal.  If  parents  have  four 
souls  the  case  is  simplified,  otherwise  we 
have  to  mix  up  the  four  elements,  earthy 
air,  fire,  and  water,  to  get  the  warm  mud 
in  which  the  once-living  faculty  of  faith 
has  struggled  to  death. 

Ancestral  worship  is  an  element  in  the 
other  three.  Confucius  was  mildly  agnos- 
tic ;  his  followers  have  become  professedly 
Sadducean,  but  are  still  emotionally  in- 
clined to  Buddhism  or  Taoism,  or  both,  em- 
ploying priest-monks  of  either  or  both 
sects  on  the  death  of  a  parent.  The  idols 
of  both  Buddhism  and  Taoism  are  often 
found  in  the  same  temple. 

A,  B,  C,  D.  It  is  a  simple  lesson,  yet  a 
wonderfully  complete  one.  It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  add,  as  a  sort  of  postscript,  that 
the  '*  Son  of  heaven "  engages  in  ancient 
ceremonies  of  worship  to  heaven  all  by 
himself;  that  there  are  in  many  places 
people  whose  characteristic  "  religion  "  of 
merit  accumulation  consists  in  abstaining 
from  animal  food  and  vegetable  condi* 
ments,  and  that  Mohammedans  are  not  un- 
known in  China — as  Mohammed's  uncle 
settled  in  China,  ^^  built  a  monastery  and 
tomb,"  in  which  tomb  he  was  buried.  The 
protest  against  idolatry  which  he  brought 
to  China  has  lasted  in  a  somewhat  worn- 
down  manner.  It  is  held  as  a  creed  by  his 
followers  to  this  day,  just  as  the  unclean- 
ness  of  pork  is  held  by  them  ;  held  w^ith  a 
very  Chinese  saving  clause  illustrated  by 
the  old  story  of  a  friar  who  on  fasting  day 
bid  his  capon  be  carp,  and  then  very 
cauonically  ate  it.  If  the  meat  before 
them  at  a  social  feast  be  called  pork  they 
will  not  touch  it.  So  the  host  calls  it 
something  else.     In  like  manner  Moham- 
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medan  mandarins  perform  the  various 
idolatrous  ceredionies  customary  to  their 
position  with  an  inward  saving  clause. 
Mosques  decorated  with  sentences  in 
Arabic  exist,  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are 
taken,  and  the  owner  of  the  bushel-hid 
light  is  generally  an  intelligent  man. 
Every  rule  in  China  seems  to  have  a  char- 
acteristic exception,  and  having  noticed 
this  fact,  we  may  the  more  confidently  rely 
on  the  comprehensiveness  of  our  A,  B, 
C,  D. 

A — Ancestral  Worship. 

First  of  all,  the  preparatory  state  of 
things.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  among  the  ancient  Chinese, 
or  their  predecessors,  a  state  of  things  such 
as  we  find  described  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  and  also  in  various  hints 
which,  combined  together  from  the  Gene- 
sis records,  form  an  outline  picture  of  pa- 
triarchal priesthood,  for  the  elaboration  of 
which  picture  the  reader  is  refen*ed  to 
Blunt's  Scripture  Coincidences, 

The  head  of  the  household,  then  the 
clan,  then  the  little  kingdom  (as  with  Mel- 
chizedek.  King  of  Salem)  represented  the 
people  to  God,  and  God  to  the  people  ; 
on  the  one  hand  offering  sacrifices  and 
prayers  for  them;  the  other,  interpreting 
the  will  of  God  and  enunciating  his  bless- 
ing upon  them. 

Such  a  priesthood  as  we  find  in  Scripture 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  element  of 
example.  The  patriarchal  priests  were 
leaders  of  the  popular  devotion,  and  corre- 
sponded in  many  respects  with  the  leaders 
of  family  prayer  to-day.  The  parent  sets 
the  example  which  it  is  hoped  his  children 
will  follow  when  they  in  their  turn  become 
heads  of  households. 

When  the  family  became  a  small  king- 
dom the  head  thereof  seems  to  have  re- 
tained his  oflfice  in  a  magnified  degree. 
Abraham,  though  blessed  by  the  king- 
priest  of  Salem,  was,  however,  himself  a 
worshiper  of  God  and  a  leader  of  family 
worship.  In  that  narrative  we  have  pre- 
cedence, not  monopoly. 

But  such  precedence  might  easily  become 


monopoly,  and  in  the  case  of  the  early 
Chinese  it  seems  to  have  become  bo,  until 
when  various  petty  kingdoms  combined 
under  the  leadership  of  a  bigger  kin^  that 
king  became  known  as  the  Son  of  Heaven. 
In  process  of  time  that  monopoly  became 
so  rigid  that  it  is  mentioned  amongr  the 
grave  misdemeanors  of  the  "  first  Emperor 
of  China''  as  he  became,  Sz-Hwang 
(reigned  B.  C.  221-209),  the  builder  of 
the  great  wall,  and  the  burner  of  the  Con- 
fucian claHsics,  that  ''  before  he  gained  the 
rule  of  '  all  beneath  the  skies,'  he  wor- 
shiped the  Supreme." 

Monopoly  of  the  priesthood  seems  to 
have  had  its  rise  in  the  pride  of  the  ruler. 
From  such  monopoly  there  was  but  a  step 
to  the  worship  of  the  priest.  The  emperor, 
owing  to  his  relationship  to  heaven,  became 
a  national  demigod,  but  by  way  of  com- 
pensation— the  Chinaman  loves  antithesis 
— parents  became  the  demigods  of  the 
home.  We  have  then  the  supreme  lost  by 
monopoly  and  the  elevation  of  the  parent 
(the  emperor  being  a  sort  of  magnified 
parent),  into  a  supreme.  So  much  for  the 
historical  side  of  the  subject. 

On  the  analytical  side  ancestral  worship 
is  filial  piety  idealized  into  a  "  religion." 
Parents  have  this  attribute  of  divinity, 
they  have  created,  they  can  destroy,  for 
every  parent  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  his  or  her  offspring.  Infanti- 
cide is  not  a  crime.  Mandarins  can  only 
seek  to  check  it  by  quoting  idol  retribu- 
tion, in  which  they  may  not  believe,  just 
as  a  foolish  Western  parent  may  frighten 
a  child  by  tales  of  bogies  when  it  is 
naughty,  but  not  naughty  enough  for  a 
slap. 

Parents  have  an  acknowledged  suprem- 
acy in  the  household.  On  their  death  the 
element  of  mystery  comes  in.  And  any- 
thing mysterious  tends  to  excite  wonder 
and  respect,  especially  in  China.  I  have 
known  a  curiously-shaped  pumpkin  to  be 
worshiped  a  hundred  yards  from  my  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  temple  in  Central  China 
where  the  idol  looks  more  of  a  deity  be- 
cause he  is  half  hidden  behind  a  curtain. 
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Parents  " behind  the  veil"  gain  rather 
than  lose  respect.  When  alive  they  have 
powers  unknown  in  the  degenerate  West. 
Now  they  are  invisible  these  powers  may 
be  increased.  They  are  no  longer  ordinary 
human  beings,  they  are  probably  super- 
human. Their  existence  now  differs  in 
kind,  if  not  in  degree.  Our  respect,  not 
diminished  in  degree,  must  now  differ  in 
kind.  Alive,  we  respected  them  as  the 
source  of  our  being ;  now  it  is  only  safe  to 
propitiate  them  as  divine. 

The  worship,  which  consists  in  bowing 
before  a  tablet  on  which  their  names  are 
inscribed,  is  so  like  that  of  ancient  Rome 
that  some  words  written  about  Roman  an- 
cestral worship  may  be  quoted  in  this  con- 
nection. "  The  supreme  object  of  venera- 
tion [in  the  home]  is  the  progenitor,  who 
is  supposed  to  protect  and  preserve  the  life 
which  has  sprung  from  him.  .  .  .  None 
but  direct  descendants  can  share  in  the 
sacrifice.  '  The  dead  who  left  no  son  re- 
ceives no  offering,'  says  Lucian.  The 
woman  only  takes  part  in  the  domestic 
worship  through  the  man;  it  is  through  her 
father  while  she  lives  in  the  house,  and 
afterward  through  her  husband  that  she 
is  associated  in  the  family  rites." 

In  China  the  spirit  of  monopoly  shown 
in  weightier  matters  has  descended  upon 
the  male  side  of  the  family.  The  woman, 
however,  when  herself  a  deceased  parent, 
has  her  name  inscribed  on  the  tablet  under- 
neath that  of  her  husband,  and  becomes  an 
object  of  worship. 

Id  Christianity  filial  piety  is  magnified 
and  regulated  by  sanctions  from  superhu- 
man sources.  In  ancestral  worship  it  is 
magnified  without  any  regulating  in- 
fluences, magnified  beyond  human  limits. 

For  the  human  to  be  regarded  as  super- 
human means  that  the  normal  becomes  the 
abnormal.  And  the  human  heart  will  not 
be  fully  satisfied  with  the  abnormal. 

Glorification  beyond  earthly  limits  can 
only  be  a  permanent  fact  In  connection  with 
those  things  which  are  really  higher  than 
earth,  or  in  connection  with  earthly  things 
lit  up  with  a  glory  beyond  that  of  earth. 


Filial  piety  is  the  first  great  command  in 
China;  brotherliness  (reverence  of  elder 
brothers  by  juniors)  is  the  second,  which 
is  like  unto  it. 

Ancestral  worship  has  long  ceased  to  be 
regarded,  if  it  ever  was  regarded,  as  the 
sole  requirement  of  the  Chinese  heart.  It 
has  been  kept  up  like  a  child's  top  may  be 
kept  up,  by  repeated  whippings,  the  whip 
in  this  case  being  sagely  exhortation  and 
national  custom. 

The  great  needs  of  the  conscience  being 
left  unsatisfied,  and  the  great  supply  of 
man's  needs  being  unrecognized,  the  an- 
cestral worshiper  has  been  ''  fain  to  fill  his 
belly  with  the  husks"  of  less  sanctioned 

superstitions. 

B — Buddhism. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  China  a 
little  before  the  date  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  preparatory  state  of  things  has  al- 
ready been  indicated.  There  were  the 
needs  unmet  by  ancestral  worship,  and  a 
mass  of  unclassified  superstitions.  Four 
hundred  vears  before  the  advent  of  Bud- 
dhism,  Confucius  had  been  proclaiming 
his  code  of  morals.  His  influence  had 
tended  to  uphold  the  ancient  ceremonies  of 
ancestral  worship  and  to  discountenance 
the  prevalent  superstitions  of  his  day.  He 
founded  no  new  religion  and  provided  for 
none  of  the  wants  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. "  When  men  first  witness  the  greater 
or  the  less  accustomed  phenomena  of  na- 
ture they  tremble,  they  admire,  they  feel 
the  workings  of  a  superior  power,"  and 
feel  that  these  things  are  certainly  not  ex- 
plained by  any  theories  of  deceased  ances- 
tors. Confucius  classified  the  duties  of 
which  filial  piety  was  the  chief,  but ''  who 
would  explain  man's  mysterious  environ- 
ment, reduce  the  various  superstitions  to  a 
system,  and  give  that  system  a  heavenly 
center  ?  " 

In  A.  D.  67  (in  fulfillment,  it  is  said,  of  a 
dream  of  the  emperor,  wherein  a  golden 
genius  came  flying  into  the  palace)  Bud- 
dhist emissaries  appeared  at  the  Chinese 
court,    were   imperially    entertained,  and 
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nnder  the  imperial  direction  had  their 
books  translated  by  coart  scholars.  Never 
religion,  surely,  had  such  an  auspicious  in- 
troduction into  any  country. 

What  the  contents  of  the  books  were 
we  have  no  means  of  telling  from  Chinese 
writings.  The  earliest  known  Chinese  books 
on  Buddhism  exhibit  many  important 
modifications  of  what  is  known  as  Bud- 
dhism in  Ceylon. 

''China  is  a  sea  which  salts  all  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  it,"  and  Buddhism,  already 
bearing  some  Christian  elements,  became 
early  salted  with  Chinese  salt.  In  ortho- 
dox Buddhism  we  have  that  remarkable 
state  of  calm  insensibility  called  Nirvana. 
But  in  China,  where  the  life  of  the  masses 
is  so  marked  with  monotony,  such  a  state 
would  not  be  considered  a  boon.  The 
popular  ideal  is  ''  ardent  excitement." 
And  just  as  an  acid  will  neutralize  an 
alkali  the  two  ideals  of  calm  insensibility 
and  ''  ardent  excitement "  met  and  mixed 
with  the  result  of  a  supposed  paradise  of 
calm  delight,  which  paradise  is  located  in 
the  popular  West. 

Happily  for  those  who  wish  for  a  glimpse 
into  this  Western  paradise  of  pure  delight, 
and  its  delights  are  certainly  pure,  a  de- 
scription thereof  has  been  translated  by 
Dr.  Eitel. 

"In  that  Paradise  of  the  West,  it  is 
said,  with  its  millions  of  Buddhas  dis- 
tributed over  the  country  according  to  the 
eight  points  of  the  compass,  there  is  one 
there  discoursing  on  the  doctrine.  His 
name  is  Amita.  He  is  so  called^  the  story 
explains,  because  he  is  substantially  light, 
boundless  lights  illuminating  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  nothing  being  able  to  ob- 
struct his  rays.  He  is  also  of  boundless 
age,  immortal,  and  all  his  people  are  like- 
wise enjoying  immortality.  .  .  .  Now, 
this  Paradise  of  the  West  contains  four 
precious  things,  or  wonders.  In  the  first 
instance  it  is  a  kingdom  of  extreme  hap- 
piness ;  there  is  fullness  of  life  and  no  pain 
nor  sorrow  mixed  with  it  (no  need  of 
being  born  again,  no  Nirvana  even).  In 
the  second  instance  there  is  a  sevenfold 


row  of  railings  or  balustrades,  and  thirdly 
a  sevenfold  row  of  silken  nets,  and  lastly 
a  sevenfold  row  of  trees  hedging  the 
whole  country. 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  there  are  seven 
precious  ponds,  the  water  of  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  light,  good  qualities  which 
the  best  water  can  have,  namely,  it  is  stilly 
it  is  pure  and  cold,  it  is  sweet  and  agree- 
able, it  is  light  and  soft,  it  is  rich  and 
fresh,  it  is  tranquilizing,  it  removes  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  finally  nourishes  all  roots. 
The  bottom  of  these  ponds  is  covered  with 
gold  sand,  and  round  about  there  are  pave- 
ments constructed  of  precious  metals  and 
gems,  and  many  two-storied  houses  built 
of  all  sorts  of  jewels. 

"  On  the  surface  of  the  water  there  are 
beautiful  lotus  flowers  floating  as  large  as 
cart  wheels,  displaying  the  most  dazzling 
colors  and  dispersing  the  most  fragrant 
aroma.  Also  many  beautiful  birds  are 
there,  which  make  delicious,  enchanting 
music,  and  at  every  breath  of  wind  all 
those  trees  join  in  the  chorus  shaking  their 
leaves,  and  those  silken  nets  also  chime 
in.  The  music  of  songs  without  words 
discourses  upon  Buddha,  Dharma  [the 
law],  Samgha  [the  union  of  law  and  intel- 
ligence], and  all  the  immortals  hearing  it 
cannot  help  joining  in  it  and  calling  de- 
voutly on  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Samgha. 
But  it  is  all  th^  miraculous  power  of  Amita, 
who  transforms  himself  into  those  birds 
and  produces  those  unearthly  strains  of 
heavenly  music." 

Over  against  the  Western  paradise 
Chinese  Buddhism  had  the  Eastern  hells; 
over  against  the  intensely  unpopular  word 
death  the  people  have  these  intensely 
popular  purgatory  temple  festivals.  Over 
against  their  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
delights  of  the  lotus  realm — pure  as  the 
lotus  perfume — it  had  the  very  detailed 
torments  of  the  opposite  abode  represented 
in  wonderfully  realistic  colored  imagery 
before  their  eyes  in  these  temples.  How 
can  such  temples  be  places  of  popular  re- 
sort ?  The  answ^er  is  in  another  question. 
How  can  Madame  Tussaud's  room  of  hor- 
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rors,  with  the  extra  sixpence  inclu<1ed,  fiod 
visitors  ? 

Why  hady  not  Jias  f 

Because  Taoism  has  since  appropriated 
them  and  placed  dignified  Chinamen  in 
office  there. 

Over  against  the  ''ten  kings  of  dark- 
ness "  (ten  is  the  ideal  number  with  the 
Chinese)  shines  out  another  Chinese  in- 
vention, the  goddess  of  mercy.  It  is  safe 
to  say  goddess,  for  the  reason  that  no 
Chinaman  seems  to  be  aware  that  this 
deity  was  originally  (and  still  is  in  the 
extreme  North)  a  man.  And  as  a  goddess 
this  deity  is  worshiped  in  innumerable 
temples  in  China,  Korea,  and  Japan.  In 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  latter  land  there 
is  a  temple  containing  a  thousand  bronze 
images  of  the  goddess,  which,  with  lesser 
images  springing  from  her  head,  make  up 
a  grand  total  of  33,333. 

In  China  itself,  one  per  temple  is 
deemed  sufficient,  but  this  one  has  some- 
times a  hundred  hands,  signifying  various 
powers  of  help.  Her  chief  attribute  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  "  motherly  heart," 
which,  besides  compassion  generally,  means 
power  to  grant  a  motherhood  of  male  off- 
spring. 

She  is  therefore  the  woinen's  deity.  Her 
temples  are  often  visited  by  women  who 
come  to  offer  the  prayer  of  Hannah,  and 
to  leave  behind  a  reminder  in  the  shape  of 
a  slightly  made  woman's  shoe,  and  whei\ 
blessed  with  a  son  to  present  a  testimonial 
tablet,  which  are  often  as  numerous  as  the 
pictures  in  a  room  of  Burlington  House  in 
Academy  time. 

The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  goddess 
of  mercy  according  to  a  book  written  by  a 
Chinaman,  and  giving  a  curious  hint  of 
the  position  of  womanhood  in  China,  reads 
thus  :  A  certain  man  in  the  West  "  beinir 
judged  by  heaven  to  be  a  murderer  at 
hearty  all  hopes  of  his  having  male  posterity 
were  cut  off.  He  was,  however,  deemed 
sufficiently  worthy  to  have  three  daugh- 
ters," one  of  them  deified  on  the  express 
condition  that  her  main  work  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  women  of  China. 


Buddhism  came  from  the  popular  West, 
came  at  a  time  when  the  national  needs 
seemed  most  felt,  wrapped  itself  around 
various  superstitions,  was  so  open  to  modi- 
fication that  it  evolved  regions  of  reward 
and  punishment,  and  special  deities  to  suit 
the  Chinese  tastes,  and,  moreover,  came 
with  imperial  sanctions  and  patronage. 

Buddhism  the  flexible,  the  adaptable, 
the  desire  of  nations  made  one,  the  ''  Light 
of  Asia,"  whose  gleams  shone  forth  from 
the  imperial  safvctum  sanctorum — Bud- 
dhism, to  whom  the  Son  of  Heaven  lent  his 
own  Shekinah  effulgence,  and  for  whom 
the  glory  and  honor  of  the  empire's 
choicest  scholarship  cried  in  golden  tones, 
Bow  the  knee — Buddhism  had  a  thousand 
years'  struggle  before  it  gained  a  real  foot- 
ing. 

The  "  excellent  style  "  roused  the  "  edu- 
cated section  of  the  community "  to  at- 
tempt something  more  excellent  still.  A 
rubbing  of  a  tablet  lies  before  me  contain- 
ing an  utterance  of  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent styled  scholars  China  has  ever  seen. 
It  is  quoted  as  the  beau  ideal  of  excel- 
lence. There  is  no  need  to  mention  any 
other  name  than  the  •  epithet  Prince  of 
Literature,  and  every  Chinese  scholar 
knows  whom  you  mean.  For  the  tender 
pathos  of  his  letters,  for  the  terseness  of 
his  literary  style  generally,  the  man  who 
wrote  the  words  enshrined  on  this  tablet 
is  unequaled  in  the  realms  of  Chinese 
scholarship. 

Besides  the  Confucian  opposition  for 
many  centuries,  Buddhism  had  to  deal 
with  native  competition.  An  article  is 
imported  from  abroad.  Let  us  try  and 
make  one  which  shall  have  a  still  greater 
suitability  to  the  national  wants.  And  so 
Taoism  was  evolved,  claiming  to  have  the 
precedence  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  took 
its  name  from  the  teachings  of  a  philoso- 
pher who  lived  at  the  same  time  as  Con- 
fucius. 

It  was  undoubtedly  born  of  competi- 
tion. But  eventually  that  competition  re- 
sulted in  very  full  cooperation,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  following  Chinese  tale : 
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In  a  certain  temple  were  two  priest- 
monks,  one  Baddhist  and  one  Taoist,  who 
earned  a  livelihood  by  attending  to  the 
clients  of  two  idols,  one  of  Buddha,  the 
other  of  the  reputed  founder  of  Taoism. 
They  had  agreed  to  share  the  one  temple, 
but  as  the  Buddhist  idol  was  in  the  place 
of  honor  the  Taoist  priest  got  up  one 
night  and  reversed  the  images.  The  next 
night  the  Buddhist  priest  changed  them 
back  again.  The  process  was  repeated 
night  after  night,  until  the  priest-monks 
met  in  the  darkness,  the  one  to  carry  out, 
the  other  to  prevent  further  changes,  when 
they  heard  the  idols  discoursing  on  this 
wise  : 

**  Brother,"  said  Buddha,  "  we  are  both 
excellent." 

"  That  is  so,"  was  the  response. 

"  Yet  these  fools,  by  moving  me  hither 
and  thither,  have  chipped  off  much  of  my 
gilding  and  paint  and  laid  the  stucco 
bare." 

"  Same  here,"  groaned  the  other. 

"  I  care  not  for  the  chief  place,  but  I 
decidedly  object  to  be  rendered  more  un- 
sightly day  by  day." 

"Same  here.  Folks  will  begin  to  dis- 
believe in  either  by  and  by.  We  are 
brothers ;  why  should  not  those  idiots  be 
brothers  too  ?  " 

A  further  development  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  mandarins,  however  strictly 
Confucian  they  may  be,  wear  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  their  regalia  the  Buddhist 
rosary.  Thus  the  ancient  opponents  of 
Buddhism  seem  to  have  both  literally  and 
metaphorically  "bound  it  about  their 
neck." 

This  remarkable  fact  of  rosary  wearing 
may  be  paralleled  by  one  more  remarka- 
ble still.  Buddha  is  acknowledged  as  a 
saint  on  tlie  "Catholic"  calendar.  "St. 
John  of  Damascus  in  the  eighth  century 
wrote  a  religious  romance,  of  which  the 
narrative  is  taken  from  the  Lalita  Vis- 
tara,  the  story  of  Buddha's  life.  It  be- 
came very  popular  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  hero  was  canonized.  He  has  his 
festal  days  in  the  Roman  Communion  on 


November  27,  and  in  the  EaHtem  on 
August  26,  under  the  name  of  Josaphat,  a 
corruption  of  Bodisativa." 

C — Confucian  Piiilosopht. 

It  is  perhaps  fitting  that  the  man  most 
quoted  and  most  revered  in  China  should 
have  been  blessed  by  the  bestowal  of  a 
name  which  we  Westerners  can  quote  in 
syllables  which  suit  our  tongues.  The 
boon  conferred  by  the  Jesuits  upon  Kung- 
futsz  (the  philosopher  Kung),  in  thus  pro- 
viding an  elegant  Latinism  for  the  sage^ 
has  meant  a  passport  to  every  civilized 
country  and  the  freedom  of  every  civilized 
city.  It  has  given  him  a  home  in  the 
study  of  the  modern  scholar  and  a  place 
in  modern  journalism. 

The  philosopher  (whose   surname    was 
Kung)   was  born  B.  C.  55 1,  and  died  479. 
He  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Ezra  the 
scribe,  and  of  the  prophets  Daniel,  Hag^i, 
and  Zechariah.     He  w^as  born  in  Leu,  one 
of  the   fourteen  larger  states  into  which 
the   northeast  corner  of  China  wan  then 
divided.     His   father    was   over    seventy 
years  old   when   he   was  bom,  and   died 
when    this  precocious   and    old-fashioned 
child  was  three.     At  nineteen  he  married ^ 
and  had  a  son,  to  whom  he  seems  to  have 
"  maintained  a   distant  reserve."     Confu- 
cius became  a  keeper  of  grain  stores  at 
twenty,  but   relinquished    this   post    two 
years  after  to  devote  his  time  to  the  more 
congenial  task  of  imparting  instruction  to 
a  band  of  admiring  students.     At  twenty- 
four  his  mother  died,  and  he  mourned  for 
her    during    the    greater    part    of    three 
years.    At  twenty-eight  he  studied  archery, 
and   became  also  an  expert  extemporizer 
on  the  one  sweet  instrument  of  China,  the 
harpsichord.     At  thirty  he  "stood  firm," 
his  opinions  began  to  be  definitely  formu- 
lated, and  he  began  his  travels  in  company 
with  his  followers.     At   thirty-six  he   re- 
turned   to   his    native    state  for  nineteen 
years,  during  the  latter  four  of  which  he 
held  office.     During  this  period  he  also  di- 
vorced   his    wife.     Confucius    the   official 
"  became  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  flew 
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in  soup  through  their  mouths."  But,  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  neighboring  prince,  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  resign  his  post, 
and  went  into  voluntary  exile,  wandering 
from  place  to  place,  and  employing  him- 
self in  literary  pursuits,  until  at  length  he 
returned  home,  where  death  came  upon 
him  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

These  literary  pursuits  meant  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  classifying  a  mass  of  manu- 
scripts dating  from  the  remotest  ages,  and 
having  reference  to  early  Chinese  history, 
ceremonies  of  worship,  and  the  like.  He 
was  an  editor  rather  than  an  author,  and, 
disclaiming  originality,  based  his  tenets 
upon  those  observed  in  the  reigns  of  the 
illustrious  monarchs  of  the  fabulous  period 
of  the  nation^s  history. 

When  Confucius  lived  the  land  was  full 
of  superstitions  not  yet  conglomerated  into 
Buddhism  and  Taoism.  In  reading  Con- 
fucius's  jottings  of  the  state  of  his  times, 
known  as  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals 
(one  of  the  classics),  we  find  that  morality 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  that  filial  piety  was 
neglected  ;  that  the  political  condition  of 
the  times  was  that  of  lawless  feudalism,  of 
state  rivalries,  of  loosely  binding  oaths 
between  the  various  princes;  that  the 
ancient  proprieties  had  become  semibar- 
baric  pageantries  ;  and  that  the  one  bond 
of  union  was  in  barbarian  menace  from 
over  the  frontiers. 

Confucius  was  a  born  philosopher.  His 
old-fashioned  nature  found  its  expression 
in  precocious  moralizings.  He  was  a  Jack 
Homer  fingering  moral  plums.  Instead  of 
the  ordinary  child  games  we  find  him  de- 
lighting in  mimic  ceremonies  and  divers 
lecturings.  As  life  progressed  these  char- 
acteristics became  the  more  pronounced 
and  serious.  The  group  of  wondering 
juveniles  became,  in  process  of  time,  a 
band  of  earnest  followers,  and  in  his  con- 
science-proven and  age-tested  maxims 
their  teacher  felt  he  had  wherewith  to 
renovate  the  known  world. 

As  he  gained  in  popularity  among  the 
studiously  disposed  he  seems  to  have  aban- 
doned something  of  his  self-assertiveness. 


He  became  more  modest  when  he  felt  him- 
self estimated  at  what  he  considered  his 
just  value,  and  did  not  claim  to  be  a  sage 
now  that  others  claimed  it  for  him. 
Whether,  as  has  been  said  of  Locke,  ''  he 
had  no  opinions  which  he  would  not  most 
readily  have  exchanged  for  truth,"  we  can 
hardly  say ;  that  he  systematized  and  pro- 
mulgated many  truths,  and  declined  to 
dogmatize  upon  what  he  did  not  know, 
seems  perfectly  clear. 

His  attitude  toward  superstition  and  the 
spiritual  world  only  known  in  superstitious 
wonderings,  was  very  much  that  of  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  (5.  7):  "In  the 
multitude  of  dreams  and  many  words  there 
are  divers  vanities,  but " — "  do  thy  duty  " 
in  place  of  **  fear  thou  God."  True,  a 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  current  in  his 
time,  for  it  is  given  in  the  enlargement  of 
his  historical  jottings  :  "  When  the  people 
know  God  so  as  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  unclean  one,  the  various  sprites  and 
demons  of  the  net,  deceptive  demons^ 
evading  ones,  and  others  cannot  harm 
them."  But  the  Supreme  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  early  sovereigns,  lost,  indeed, 
by  some  through  misrule,  for  Confucius 
quotes  the  words,  "  Before  the  sovereigns 
of  Yin  (B.  C.  1766-1122)  had  lost  the 
hearts  of  the  people  they  could  appear  be- 
fore God  the  Supreme;"  lost  as  we  know 
in  the  case  of  the  better  rulers  by  mo- 
nopoly. The  Supreme  was  not  approacha- 
ble by  the  people. 

Confucius  gained  leverage  for  his  politics 
by  representing  the  State  as  a  family.  And 
the  patriarchal  relation  of  the  emperor  to 
his  subjects  as  manifested  to  this  day  in 
every  issue  of  that  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
world,  the  Peking  Gazette^  a  court  circular 
dating  from  A.  D.  991,  proclaims  how  ac- 
ceptable were  these  doctrines  of  the  sage. 

Modern  Confucianism  is  largely  a  literary 
style,  and  the  ability  to  weld  together 
phrases  from  the  Confucian  books  into 
moral  sermonettes.  The  rewards  of  such 
ability  are  literary  degrees,  which  open 
the  path  to  ofiicial  emolument.  The  most 
obvious  characteristic  of   the    Confucian 
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classics  is  their  unintelligibility  to  all  but 
those  who  have  ''  risen  early  and  retired 
late  "  for  years.  **  Even  to  read  the  sim- 
plest book  involves  recognizing  at  sight 
twelve  hundred  intricate,  crabbed  charac- 
ters," which  task  generally  costs  a  Chi- 
nese student  (already  familiar  with  the 
spoken  language)  some  two  years  of  close 
study.  But  these  classics  are  in  an  un- 
coUoquial  language,  comparable  to  that  of 
Latin  ;  their  phraseology  has  a  terseness 
about  it  comparable  to  that  of  a  telegram. 
Many  years  are  needed  to  read  these  Latin 
telegrams;  more  still  to  write  other  tele- 
graphic Latin  .in  the  same  style. 

A  Confucian,  therefore,  is  a  scholar,  and 
is  revered  as  a  learned  man  in  a  country 
where  learning  is  held  in  high  honor. 

But  in  the  Sacred  Edict  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  popular  Bible  of  Confucian- 
ism, as  far  as  Confucianism  may  be  said  to 
have  any,  the  imperial  essay  writer  warns 
the  ignorant  country  folk  against  litiga- 
tion, and  mandarins  just  fatten  on  litiga- 
tion and  tax  percentages.  He  also  warns 
them  against  Confucian  graduates  who, 
leaving  their  normal  office,  become  law- 
yers, who  work  in  with  the  yarnutis  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  people. 

On  one  occasion  Confucius,  being  on  his 
travels,  saw  a  woman  wce])ing  at  a  tomb, 
and,  having  compassion  on  her,  sent  one  of 
his  disciples  to  ask  her  the  cause  of  her 
grief.  "  My  father-in-law,"  replied  the 
woman,  "  was  killed  here  by  a  tiger,  and 
my  husband  also  ;  and  now  my  son  has 
met  the  same  fate."  "  Why,  then,  do  you 
not  remove  from  the  place  ?  "  asked  Con- 
fucius. **  Because  there  is  no  oppressive 
government,"  replied  the  woman.  On 
hearing  this  answer  Confucius  remarked 
to  his  disciples,  "  My  children,  remember 
this,  oppressive  government  is  fiercer  than 
a  tiger." 

And  in  modern  days  a  man  who  was 
quite  innocent  of  Confucian  lore  had  a 
model  of  a  yaniuji  exhibiting  about  the 
streets  of  a  certain  town  in  Central  China. 
His  description  thereof  was  most  scathing. 
And  it  was  made  up  of  puns  which  the 


model  explained.    In    the    midst    was  a 
crouching  tiger. 

The  Confucian  scholar  before  he  takes 
office  is  looked  upon  as  a  virtue-qnotiug 
and  therefore  virtuous  man.  His  virtue 
quotations  are  in  Chinese  Latin,  therefore 
he  is  a  learned  man.  The  banns  have  been 
proclaimed  between  learning  and  virtue, 
and  there  have  been  as  few  voices  to  ob- 
ject as  are  commonly  heard  in  our  EInglish 
churches.  While  the  learned  scholars  of 
the  village  do  as  a  rule  lead  decorous  lives, 
their  morality  may  often  be  expres8<$d  in 
Fielding's  ironical  definition,  '^  Virtue  and 
vice — subjects  of  discourse." 

The  effect  of  their  learning  upon  their 
intellect  is  generally  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  the  bandages  around  the  women's 
feet.  A  scholar  of  Confucius  makes  a 
hopeless  scholar  of  any  modem  learning. 
And  every  Western  schoolmaster  feels  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  method  of  *'  Timotbeus, 
an  ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  who  always 
demanded  a  double  fee  from  those  pupils 
who  had  been  instructed  by  others  ;  for  in 
that  case  he  had  not  only  to  plant  in,  but 
also  to  root  out." 

In  creed  and  character  the  Confucian 
scholar  is  marked  by  a  profound  disdain 
for  superstition  (especially  from  abroad), 
to  the  point  of  Sadduceanism ;  by  pride 
of  ability  to  quote  virtuous  words,  and 
therefore  of  virtue  generally,  to  the  point 
of  Phariseeism  ;  bolstered  up  by  hoped- 
for  mandarinship  or  respectable  publican- 
ism. 

The  Confucian  standpoint  is  ever  that  of 
the  ruler.  The  sage's  maxims  of  obedience 
had  underlying  them  the  unexpressed 
dictum  that  to  learn  to  obev  is  the  best 
])reparation  for  rulership.  His  faithfulness 
in  few  things  had  in  it  the  motive  of  ruler- 
shij)  over  many  things  or  many  cities. 
Confucians  are  thus  the  official  or  unoffi- 
cial helpers  of  the  Son  of  Heaven.  As 
strict  Confucians,  the  scholars  discounte- 
nanced the  various  superstitions  of  Bud- 
dhism; as  magistrates  in  anticipation  or  in 
actuality,  we  find  their  standpoint  ex- 
pressed   in    the    words    of  the   Marquis 
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Tseng,  recorded  in  his  diary,  published  in 
1891.  He  told  Dr.  McCartney  that  "the 
use  of  a  kiaOy  or  system  of  teaching,  is  to 
keep  the  common  people  orderly  and  to 
prevent  crime.  The  sages  and  scholars 
originated  the  principle  taught,  and  the 
rulers  used  them  to  exhort  the  people. 
Those  systems  which  teach  about  heaven 
and  hell  may  be  somewhat  different  from 
the  teaching  of  the  sages  of  China,  yet  the 
result  is  really  the  same.  The  higher 
educated  classes  are  not  bound  by  any  re- 
ligion, but  they  will  not  oppose  the  teach- 
ing of  the  same,  because  such  teaching  is  a 
help  to  governing,  and  makes  up  for  the 
lack  in  the  efficiency  of  the  rewards  and 
punishments." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  is 
first  magistrate  and  afterward  Confucian- 
ist,  words  which  admit  the  inefficiency  of 
the  system  which  Confucius  really  promul- 
gated. 

"  There  are  1,560  temples  in  the  land 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Confucius. 
In  the  spring  and  autumn  sacrifices  offered 


to  him  it  is  calculated  that  there  are  im* 
molated  on  the  two  occasions  annually  6 
bullocks,  27,000  pigs,  5,800  sheep,  2,800 
deer,  27,000  rabbits — a  total  of  62,606  vic- 
tims in  all,  and  27,600  pieces  of  silk."  It 
is  thus  a  certain  Chinese  book  proves  the 
commanding  position  of  China's  ideal  sage. 
We  mav  add  that  the  ceremonies  of 
worship  are  the  most  sublime  that  China 
can  furnish;  that  the  worshipers  who  bow 
the  knee  and  knock  the  head  in  the  in- 
terval  between  the  long-drawn  notes  of  I  lie 
orchestra  of  blue-robed  scholars  ai*e  the 
stately  mandarins  of  provinces  and  prefec- 
tures who  owe  their  position,  so  full  of 
riches  and  honor,  to  their  mastery  of  the 
contents  of  his  books  and  to  their  literary 
style ;  and  that  the  victims  offered  in 
sacrifice  are  of  the  boniest  sort  their  rapa- 
cious underlings  can  find — the  limits  of 
age  and  toughness  being  controlled  by  the 
one  fact  that  they  are  themselves  to  mas- 
ticate the  meat  afterward. 

[The  part  of  the  article  on  Taoism  will  appear  in  a 
aubsequent  number.] 


CHINA,  THE  MISSIONARY 

One  of  the  things  which  impresses  the 
traveler  in  the  **  Far  East "  is  eyes — eyes 
everywhere.  You  step  out  into  the  street, 
and  in  a  moment  hundreds  of  eyes  are 
upon  you,  and  as  you  proceed  they  in- 
crease, until  they  seem  innumerable.  Every 
door,  window,  crevice,  and  even  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  have  eyes  peering  at  you. 
Therefore,  China  is  the  mission  field  of  the 
world: 

1.  because  of  its  teemingynillions.  The 
density  of  the  population  is  everywhere  im- 
pressed upon  the  sojourner  in  the  "  Flow- 
ery Kingdom."  Whole  families,  of  per- 
haps nine  membera,  live  in  a  little  boat 
twelve  feet  long  by  six  feet  broad,  and 
have  no  other  home.  Numbers  can  adjust 
themselves  to  a  small  amount  of  space  and 
be  satisfied.  In  the  country  a  missionary 
stood  up  in  his  boat  and  counted  three 
hundred  villages  within  the  scope  of  his 
2 
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unaided  vision.  Clustered  so  thickly  are 
they  that  a  colporteur  can  visit  fronr^  ten 
to  twenty  in  a  single  day.  Place  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa  and  India  in  a  terntory 
about  the  size  of  the  United  States,  and 
you  have  about  the  conditions  of  China. 

2.  Because  of  their  strength  of  character 
and  general  worth.  Their  muscular  power 
and  endurance  of  toil  and  hardship  are 
most  remarkable,  and  they  possess  almost, 
at  times,  a  stoical  indifference  to  physical 
suffering.  They  are  bright,  skillful,  and 
active,  and  have  wonderful  mental  ability; 
a  nation  civilized,  though  heathen,  where 
scholarship  is  made  the  test  of  political 
preferment — where  the  scholar  is  the  aris- 
tocrat, although  he  may  not  have  a  "  cash" 
in  his  pocket  or  know  where  his  next  dish 
of  rice  is  to  come  from;  men  whose  con- 
victions of  duty  and  right  are  and  have 
been  so  stronsr  for  centuries  as  to  have  be- 
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oome  almoat  petrif Actions;  a  people  whose 
xbiUt;  to  rale  is  second  only  to  their  lore 
of  ordering  other  people  about.  Their 
peroeptioDB  are  rapid;  they  are  quiok  to 
learn  trades,  and  oan  easily  beoome  adepts 
in  acythtDg,  from  the  digging  in  the  mad 
after  lotus  roots  to  ably  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  chief  official  position  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  itself. 


Chiiutt  Placard  againat  Ckriatwn*. 


Ohinen  Flaoaid  •gsiast  Ooriidaas. 
Amoho  the  different  meiiDH  uied  by  Uie  oppo- 
neoti  of  Ctariatiaaily  in  China  the  most  su(.-cr*s- 
ful  are  the  plscarda  which  we  illiutr«t«d  with 
pictures,  nccorapanied  with  reading  which  con- 
laiiu  the  vilest  charges,  and  are  calculated  to 
arouse  bitter  enmity.  He*.  W.  T.  A.  Barber,  a 
missioDar;  in  China,  seoda  some  of  the  placards 
sod  a  translation  of  them.  One  is  here  given. 
Hr.   BarlKr  writes:   "The  placard  is  headed. 
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3.  BeciaiM  of  Iter  untlveehpcd  resources. 
China  is  well  su|iplied  with  material  in  tlit 
rouifh,  like  ibc  immense  nmonnt  of  mineral 
in  ber  hills — enough  coal  alone,  it  is  said, 
to  supply  the  world  for  twenty  centuries. 
But  much  of  her  latent  power  is  yet  nnde- 
veloped.  A  few  are  coming  to  see  the 
real  power  in  this  natinn;  but  as  yet  the 
little  band  of  workers  are  only  as  tiny 
pebbles  in  the  mighty  torrent,  and  they 
roust  be  backed  by  thousands  of  others 
before  its  course  is  eventually  turned  in 
the  right  direction — away  from  their  idols 
and  superstition  toward  Christ, — AimHu 
Patterson,  in  United  Jiret/iren  QHurterli/ 
Jteview. 


'Picture  of  the  devil  worship  of  the  Ejiawn  or 
the  liog.'  Thopiirislabcled  '  Jeeus.'  Itshonld 
be  said  that  tlie  words  for  lord  and  /log,  though 
written  i|uilc  dilTcreuIly,  liave  the  Knme  sound  in 
Chinese  with  a  difference  of  tone.  Before  the 
ho^  are  bowing  two  foreigners,  InU'led  '  preach- 
er '  aud  'Lli!ici|)lc'  respcclively.  At  tlie  sides 
are  iDscriptioDs  wliieh  may  he  freely  tniuslaled, 
'  Tliis  liLwtiul  nature  is  tlmtof  llic  to reigu  devils, 
liiTC  dctiiilvd  in  natural  grussiiess  of  skin  and 
liriMk-s.  To  tliiok  of  men  taking  the  heaveu- 
liog  lis  tlieir  Lord ;  no  woiiiler  their  apjtearance 
grows  to  tiilly  with  it.'  Tin?  letterpress  can- 
not l>e  triinst:iled.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  it  pur- 
ports to  he  ft  biriftnipliy  of  our  Saviour,  and 
describes  him  us  n  bbnuieless  libertine.  Millions 
of  Iheae  have  been  distributed  everywhere,  ea- 
pcci.illy  in  the  Huniin  pmvince.'' 
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SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOLING  IN  CHINA. 


The  statement  is  sometimes  made  that  educa- 
tion is  universal  among  the  men  in  China.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  not  more  than  one  Chinese  man 
in  a  hundre<I  knows  how  to  rend,  and  still  fewer 
can  write  a  letter.  Of  women  not  more  than 
one  in  a  thousand  can  read,  and  these  are  mem- 
bers of  wealthy  families,  and  have  been  the 
domestic  pets  of  their  learned  fathers  and 
brothers.  Only  boys  go  to  school.  There  is 
no  system  of  public  instruction.  From  ten  to 
twenty  boys  are  enough  to  meet  the  eipenses 
of  a  school.  The  income  of  a  teacher  in  a  vil- 
lage school  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  thirty 
dollars  a  year  beyond  current  expenses,  and  the 
latter  con*>ists  of  as  much  rice,  fuel,  tea,  tobacco, 
and  paper  as  will  supply  his  need. 

The  schoolroom  is  often  an  ancestral  temple 
or  an  empty  dwelling;:  house.  Each  pupil  brings 
his  own  desk,  stool,  the  brush  used  in  writing 
hieroglyphics,  the  cake  of  inkv  which  is  rubbed 
upon  a  wetted  inkstone  to  make  the  pigment  in 
which  the  brush  is  dipped,  the  inkstone,  in 
which  there  is  a  little  well  to  hold  water,  and  a 
set  of  books. 

On  the  day  of  opening  the  school  the  trustee 
makes  a  noonday  feast,  to  which  he  invites  the 
teacher  and  six  others.  The  eight  persons  sit 
down  at  two  small  square  tables.  After  dinner 
the  pupils  assemble,  and  the  teacher  pastes  upon 
the  schoolroom  wall  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which 
he  has  written  in  large  characters  the  name  of 
Confucius.  On  a  table,  set  as  a  temporary  altar 
before  the  revered  name  of  the  philosopher,  are 
placed  lighted  candles,  censers,  and  three  cups 
of  tea,  and  some  packages  of  molasses  candy, 
made  into  tubes,  symbolic  of  the  unobstructed 
mind.  Before  this  altar  the  teacher  and  pupils 
bum  incense  sticks  and  spirit  money  in  homage 
to  the  sage.  The  teacher  stands  nearest  the 
altar,  and  the  boys,  grouped  behind  him,  kneel 
with  him  and  thrice  bow  the  forehead  to  the 
floor. 

The  teacher  then  informs  Confucius  of  the 
day,  month,  and  year  in  which  the  school  is 
opened,  and  prays  for  his  favor,  saying:  **0, 
greatest  and  holiest  of  sages!  Bless  these  thy 
disciples;  open  their  understanding  and  make 
it  easy  for  them  to  learn.  When  they  write 
make  their  wrists  flexible  as  willow  withes,  and 
when  they  recite  make  their  words  to  flow  like 
water  in  a  mountain  brook.  Help  them  to  com- 
pose both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  attain  lit- 
erary degrees." 

The  obeisance  to  Confucius  having  been  thrice 


repeated,  the  teacher  stands  beside  his  chair, 
and  the  pupils  one  by  one  pay  homage  to  him, 
kneeling  once  and  touching  the  floor  with  the 
forehead.  The  trustee  then  distributes  the 
molasses  candy  among  the  boys,  and  they  take  it 
home  and  present  it  to  their  parents  and  friends. 

The  name  of  Confucius  remains  upon  the  wall 
during  the  year,  and  is  worshiped  by  the  pupils, 
each  by  himself,  on  the  flrst  and  fifteenth  day  of 
every  lunar  month,  and  at  all  the  chief  festivals. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  both  teacher  and  pupils 
again  worship  it  together,  with  the  same  formal- 
ities as  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  then 
take  it  from  the  wall  and  reverently  bum  it. 

The  teacher  goes  to  his  native  place  whenever 
there  is  a  dramatic  performance  or  any  festival 
of  special  importance  there.  He  also  goes  when 
there  is  a  birth  or  wedtling  in  his  family  and 
when  the  rice  is  harvested. 

The  pupils  expect  a  vacation  on  their  own 
account  whenever  a  play  is  performed  in  their 
village,  but  tmancy  is  punished  by  the  rod.  It 
is  customary  for  all  the  pupils  to  go  to  the 
schoolroom  at  dawn  to  study  their  lessons. 
When  the  sun  is  well  risen  the  eldest  boy 
knocks  at  the  teacher's  door  and  asks  ])ermission 
to  recite.  The  teacher  emerges  and  hears  the 
recitation,  and  the  pupil  then  goes  home  to  his 
breakfast.  When  all  have  recited  and  break- 
fasted they  return  to  sweep  the  schoolroom  and 
wash  the  teacher's  dishes  before  beginning  study 
again.  About  noon  they  go  home  to  dinner, 
and  play  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
when  they  resume  their  lessons  and  continue 
study  until  sunset.  After  their  early  supper 
the  older  ones  go  back  to  the  schoolroom  for 
study  during  the  evening. 

The  course  of  study  includes  only  reading, 
writing,  and  composition.  Anyone  who  desires 
to  learn  arithmetic,  letter  writin*^,  etc.,  must 
study  under  one  or  more  specialists.  The  reck- 
oning of  accounts,  the  writing  of  epistles,  and 
the  inspection  of  coins  are  each  a  vocation 
whereby  many  men  earn  their  living.  The 
course  of  those  who  hoj^e  lo  be  true  literati  lies 
distinctly  among  the  clad>ics. 

The  Chinese  ])rimer  is  an  ancient  book  of 
rhymes  with  three  monosyllables  in  each  line. 
After  this  follows  the  book  of  one  thousand  dif- 
ferent characters,  metrically  arranged  in  lines  of 
four  words.  Having  mastered  these  the  stu- 
dent plunges  into  the  revered  conversations  of 
the  sages,  taking  in  order  three  books  of  Con- 
fucius and  two  of  Mencius.     These  are  all  com- 
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mjtted  to  maraorj.  Afterward  the  pupil  itudies 
hooks  coDtniDinf(  extended  notM  on  the  booki 
hehumemoriiwl. 

Tbe  be^noer  in  study  take*  hit  book  to  tbe 
teacher,  who  bean  bim  read  a  columu  or  more, 
after  wbicb  tbe  pnpil  returns  to  bis  de*k  and 
cons  tbis  leuon  aloud  until  he  can  recite  it  with- 
out looking  at  it.  He  then  takes  bis  bonk  into 
tbe  teacher,  turns  his  back  to  the  master,  and 
recites  what  he  has  learned.  This  is  called 
''backing  llie  lessnn."  In  this  way  the  |)upil 
commits  the  wiiole  book  to  memory,  and  he  is 
expected  to  lesrn  it  so  thnroughlj  that  lie  can 


at  any  momiiit  rop  nt  the  whole  of  anv  |)assa(!e 
whose  initiiil  n  irtis  are  luciitioned  to  hiui 

Writinj;  bCr.ina  soon  alter  reading  At  first 
tbe  learner  blat-kcns  with  a  little  brush  dippeil 
in  plgtntnt  the  reil  hitroglyphics  printed  in  his 
copyl>onk  When  bn  can  do  tins  neatly  he 
traces  the  Hitin  upon  transparent  pa|)er  kid  avn 
the  copy.  Later  on  he  copies  from  the  bonks 
he  read.i,  and.  still  Inter,  he  writes  from  memory. 

Composition,  which  is  regiirdcd  as  the  real 
test  of  Bcholiirship,  is  Itegun  at  an  early  age. 
Just  befori.-  the  nnonda;  recess  the  teacher 
writ«a  a  sentiment,  a  proverb,  or  a  pro|iosition, 
npon  a  slip  o(  red  paper,  and  pastes  it  upon  the 
door.  Kach  boy  as  he  goes  out  reails  the  line, 
■ud  in  the  Hflprnoon  renders  to  the  teacher  an- 


other line,  which  will  with  tbe  fii«t  make  a 
couplet.  Tbe  tuore  adranced  a  pnpil  the  nune 
time  does  he  devote  to  comporitiun ;  and  odea, 
blank  vene,  and  ballad*  are  followed  b;  tbe 
highest  style  of  prase,  written  in  imitation  of 
tbe  classics. 

All  honors,  social,  pecuniary,  and  offidal, 
await  tbe  scholar,  and  the  teacher  has  altraya  at 
hand  illustrious  examples  to  hold  up  for  the 
emulation  of  those  who  became  diacoursgvd. 

Preliminary  examinations  are  held  twice  in 
every  three  years  at  the  chief  city  of  tbe  district. 
The  district  magistrate,  who  has  bimtelf  taken 
three  literary  degrees,  and  has  the  title  of  "  Ad- 
vanced Scholar,"  conducts  tbe  examioation. 
They  are  continued  twenty  days,  and  at  tbe  end 
of  that  time  the  names  of  all  the  students, 
ranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  are  placarded  on 
the  wall  oF  the  Confucian  temple.  A  hundrv^ 
or  two,  who  rank  first  amoog  the  thouaand  or 
more  that  hiive  entered  for  examination,  are 
considered  suitable  candidates  for  tbe  &ntt  lit- 
erary degree,  that  o(  "Flowering  Talent,"  and 
these  are  invited  by  the  magistrate  to  a  banquet 
at  his  residence. 

A  month  after  the  examination  at  tbe  district 
city  another  at  the  departmental  city  is  conducted 
bya  cbancclior,  amcmberof  the  National  Acad- 
emy, sent  from  Peking.  1^  who  succeeds  in 
this  examination  takes  the  degree  of  Flowering 
Talent,  and  receives  an  ovation  on  his  returo  to 
his  native  place.  He  may  afterward  go  to  tbe 
provincial  capital,  where,  once  in  three  years, 
an  envoy  of  the  emperor  superintcnda  the  ex- 
;Lminntion  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  degree  of 
"  Promoted  Men." 

Iliiviug  attained  tlic  rank  of  a  Promoted  Han 
the  student  may  go  to  Peking,  and  there  be  ex- 
amined for  the  degree  of  "Advanced  Scholar." 
lie  who  takes  this  degree  becomes  "An  Ex- 
pectant of  Office,"  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  later, 
of  position,  power,  and  TicUca.  —  Adele  M.  Fidde, 
in  "A   Corner.-/  C'lt/mi,." 

Tbe  Obildien  of  China. 
Almost  every  Chinese  child  of  high  alatioo 
carries  a  fun.  Fans  arc  the  rattles  of  Chinese 
tialtyhood.  A  (,'hinese  nurse  diverts  her  young 
clinrge  with  views  of  her  swiftly-moved,  gavly- 
paicitcd  fan.  With  that  same  fan  she  cools  for 
him  the  torrid  air  of  the  Chinese  summer,  and 
when  hu  grows  strong  enough  t<i  walk,  and  tot- 
ters about,  with  Asiatic  masculine  Hrrogance, 
upon  his  well -developed  yellow  legs,  his  apple- 
faced  mother,  if  forced  to  criticise  his  momen- 
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twy  mode  of  life,  is  very  apt  to  »core  hia  jellow 
■boulders  with  ber  pink  perfumed  fan,  tbougb, 
to  be  boneBt,  a  Cliinese  child  is  almost  never 

Many  Gbiiieae  cbildren  wbo  bave  scarcely  a 
garment,  and  rarely  have  a  good  dinner,  bave 
fana,  and  are  expert  in  their  use,  for  in  China 
the  manner  in  nbicb  a  fan  is  carried,  opened, 
used,  And  moved  ia  almost  na  aigniflcnnt  as  itia 
in  Korea.  The  nakedest  Chinese  boy  will  almost 
be  sure  to  own  a  kite.  Chinese  children  are 
as  skillful  as  Japanese  children  in  kite  flying, 
and  are  almost  ss  fond  of  it  as  are  the  cliildren 
of  Sinm.  Tbcy  iiiso  deli^^iit  in  rolling-  the  hoop 
and  in  playing  biittledoor  and  shuttlecock. 

It  b  more  than  religion  with  the  Chinese  to 
obey  as  their  ancestors  have  obeyed,  and  in  all 
things  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  ances- 
tors. This  held  C:hinn  together  (or  centuries, 
but  now  the  reluctance  of  the  Chinese  to  make 
use  of  methods  and  implements  of  war  thnt 
were  unknown  to  their  ancestors  threatens  to 
make  Chios,  if  not  a  nation  of  the  past,  at  least 
a  nation  torn  sud  dismemlieretl.  The  late  wnr 
with  Japan  should  te:ich  Chinii  the  necesMty  of 
the  arts  of  Western  civilization. 

Courtesy  is  one  of  the  first  lessons  tau»ht  to 
the  children  of  China.  Almost  every  Chinese 
child,  rich  or  poor,  is  taught  how  to  address 
his  parents,  his  suptriurs,  his  fellows,  and  his 
inferiors.  Exce]>t  among  the  very  poorest  classes 
a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  is  devoted 
by  the  child  to  the  study  of  etiquette.  Boys 
and  girls  are  educated  together  until  they  arc 
about  ten.  Then,  tmless  the  poverty  of  the 
family  is  aucb  that  they  are  obliged  to  assist  in 
the  struggle  for  bread,  the  boys  go  to  school  or 
have  a  tutor,  and  the  girls  are  taught  at  home 
by  a  governess. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are  born, 
live,  and  die  on  boats.  Strangely  enough,  none, 
or  nearly  none,  of  them  can  swim.  But  almost 
every  Chinese  child  is  an  expert  lisber,  and  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  the  sport.  Fish  and  rice  form 
very  largely  the  diet  of  every  Chinese  child. 
Except  araoDg  the  very  poor,  the  children  and 
the  women  eat  apart  from  the  men. 

The  cbildren  of  the  wealthier  people  eat  con- 
siderable poultry  and  unlimited  fruiL  Among 
the  poorer  Chinese  the  girls  are  taught  to  cook, 
to  do  all  sorts  of  household  work,  and  to  sew 
roughly.  I  have  eaten  some  delicious  dinners 
cooked  by  a  Chinese  girl  of  twelve.  Indeed, 
cooking  is  the  great  national  talent  of  the  Chi- 
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The  bo}s  of  the  poorer  clusai  are  taught*one 
or  more  of  a  tliousand  ways  of  earning  a  living. 
I  remenil>er  one  merry  tittle  fellow  whojiived 
alone  with  liis  grandfather,  who  was  blind  and 
lame,  and  the  small  fellow  (1  think  be  could  not 
have  been  over  eight,  perhaps  not  so  old)  was 
the  real  breadwinner  of  the  family.  They  had> 


hatching  establishmeut,  a  small  hut  with  a  very 
low  roof,  on  which  the  sun  in  summer  beat 
down  flrrccly.  Near  the  hut  was  a  good-sised 
pond,  divided  by  bonrds  and  slakes  into  small 
sections.  On  the  Qoor  aX  the  liut  they  hatched 
ducks'  eggs,  and  when  the  ducklinge  were  suf- 
flciently  hatched  they  were  put  nfloat  upon  the 
pond.  People  came  for  miles,  bringing  from  a 
dozen  to  some  hundreds  of  eggs.  Tliose  egga 
were  wrapped  in  coarse  napkins,  put  on  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  and  left  there  till  the  sun  had  done 
the  natural  work  of  the  mother  (luck.  The 
process,  if  I  remember,  took  the  better  part  of  a 
month.  I  have  seen  the  fli>or  of  the  hut  com- 
pletely covered  with  eggs.  But  It  was  said 
that  the  email  boy  never  made  a  mistake.  At 
all  events,  bis  customers  seemed  satisfied  to  a 
man  that  they  invariably  received  the  result  of 
their  own  eggs.  I  never  heard  of  n  complaint. — 
Paa  MaU  Budget. 
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MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  AND  LIFE. 


The  Charch  that  helps  the  people  most,  that 
is  it  which  will  become  the  people*8  Church, 
and  rightly,  since  the  Church  is  here  on  earth 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  represent  Christ, 
and  any  ecclesiastical  life  which  is  lacking  in 
the  element  of  simple,  frank,  straightforward 
helpfulness  misrepresents  him.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  the  pectoral  cross — worn 
inside. — Wm,  R,  Huntington^  D,D. 

The  foreign  missionary  work  tends  to  present 
on  a  wider  and  a  cosmical  scale  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  for  renovating  the  world.  We  get  the 
idea  that  the  Gospel  is  admirable  for  the  nursery, 
excellent  for  the  sick,  beautiful  for  Sunday 
schools;  but  we  should  also  believe  that  it  is 
equal  to  great  cosmical  effects.  Such  have  been 
witnessed  in  Patagonia,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  in 
New  Zealand,  in  Madagascar,  and  elsewhere. 
They  reinforce  our  faith  in  the  potency  of  the 
cross. — Dr.  Starrs. 

A  profounder  sympathy  and  a  more  active  and 
self-denying  cooperation  with  Christ  in  his  divine 
desire  to  recall  men  from  sin  and  restore  them 
to  the  favor  and  fellowship  of  the  Father  must 
be  insisted  on.  Dr.  Gordon  cjuotes  Henry 
Martyu,  whom  he  calls  *Uhe  missionary  of 
incomparable  love  and  compassion, ^^  as  com- 
mitting to  paper,  in  view  of  what  he  saw  in  India, 
these  intense  words:  **I  lay  in  tears  interceding 
for  the  unfortunate  natives  of  this  country, 
thinking  within  myself  that  the  most  despicable 
sudra  of  India  was  of  as  much  value  in  the  sight 
of  God  as  the  King  of  Great  Britain."— 2V<<?  Ad- 
vance. 

Missions,  as  a  part  of  this  work  of  conquest, 
has  no  arbitrary  division  into  home  and  foreign. 
The  field  is  the  world,  and  the  work  is  one. 
The  points  to  be  urged  are:  1.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  know  the  world  which  is  given  us  to 
conquer.  We  are  to  explore  the  world.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  Carey's  map,  in  which  he 
gathered  all  possible  information  about  the 
world  which  was  to  be  gospelized.  2.  The 
question  is  not  submitted  to  us  as  to  whether 
we  shall  enter  into  the  conquest  or  not.  Some 
of  the  spies  seemed  to  think  the  feasibility  of 
the  enterprise  was  submitted  to  them.  This 
was  their  mistake,  and  the  same  mistake  is 
prevalent  in  our  day.  Men  doubt  the  feasibility 
of  missionary  effort;  doubt  if  a  Chinaman  can 
be  converted;  seem  to  think  this  (|ucstiun  is 
theirs  to  decide;  whereas  G<»d  has  settled  that 
by  his  command.     3.  God  appeals  to  the  heroic 


in  us.  The  work  is  not  easy.  The  fact  that 
the  land  was  preoccupied  proved  that  it  wa» 
good.  These  people  must  be  disloclged.  The 
giants  were  there.  They  exist  still.  If  our 
task  were  easy  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  us  or 
of  God.  Our  mistake  is  not  in  overeBtimating- 
our  foes,  but  in  underestimating  the  forces  by 
which  they  are  to  be  conquered.  The  spies  felt 
that  they  were  as  grasshoppers,  and  when  a 
man  feels  that  way  he  isn't  worth  more  than  a 
grasshopper.  The  secret  of  Wellington's  power 
over  Napoleon  is  told  in  the  one  sentence  that 
ho  WHS  not  afraid  of  him.  He  did  not  under- 
estimate Napoleon,  but,  nevertheless,  did  not 
fear  him,  and  believed  he  could  conquer  him 
ultimatelv.  So  it  is  with  the  Christian  heroes. 
They  trust  God  and  fear  nothing,  and  iu  the 
power  of  God  go  forward  to  conquest. — I>r, 
Moits. 

In  everv  generation  there  are  those  who  make 
light  of  sin.  Our  own  generation  is  no  excep- 
tion. Sin  is  belittled.  Indeed,  in  connection 
with  certain  theories,  now  so  popular,  of  the 
origin  and  development  and  destiny  of  the  race, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  sin  can  have  any  real 
place  or  be  very  offensive.  Nevertheless  sin  is 
sin,  and  to  sin  is  to  incur  guilt.  Until  we  re- 
turn  to  this  fact  which  the  Scriptures  make  so 
prominent,  and  realize  that  men  and  women,  as 
they  come  into  this  world  and  grow  up  in  it, 
are  alienated  from  God,  and  are  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  law  of  God,  our  missionary 
zeal  will  be  wanting  in  one  of  its  great  propel- 
ling motives.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  save  men 
because  they  needed  to  be  saved.  Pnul  went 
from  city  to  city,  from  ])eople  to  people,  and 
bore  all  sorts  of  harclships  that  he  might  rescue 
men  from  the  bitter  couse(|uences  of  their  trans- 
gressions. So  did  Carey  and  Judson  and  Moffat. 
—  T/ie  Advance. 

Who  asks,  *'  Do  Missions  Pay?  "  Not  the  mis- 
sionary who  makes  most  sacrifices;  not  the  man 
or  woman  bmught  to  Christ  through  missionary 
agencies;  not  the  person  who  is  best  acquainted 
with  the  work,  and  who  gives  most  largely  to 
its  support.  With  these  there  is  but  one  answer. 
Only  the  willfully  ignorant  are  skeptical.  They 
know  not  what  they  say.  Of  course  it  pays.  It 
is  the  Lord's  business.  Christ  has  commanded 
it.  Who  can  iifford  not  to  obey^  The  price  of 
disobedience  is  very  high.  Who  gives  to  mis- 
sions makes  a  good  investment.  There  is  none 
better.     It  is  protitable  all   round.     It  pays  in 
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returned  blenings  to  the  giver.  It  pays  in  the 
homes  made  Christian,  the  hearts  comforted, 
the  souls  saved.  It  pays  in  increased  security 
for  society  and  the  nation.  It  pays  in  a  peace- 
ful consciousness  of  service  rendered  to  Christ 
himself:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.*' — E.  W,  8, 

A  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  doings 
of  those  men  and  women  who  have  put  con- 
science and  religion  aside,  can  hardly  fail  to 
grieve  one.  The  sensitive,  religious  mind  is 
stirred  with  indignation  and  disgust,  which  are 
replaced  by  pity  and  a  longing  for  the  salvation 
or  betterment  of  these  wretched  |)eople.  A  man 
of  the  world  says  he  is  sorry  for  them,  and 
leaves  them  where  he  found  tliein.  A  religious 
l)crson  goes  to  God  with  them,  and  finds  relief 
in  the  very  act  of  commending  them  to  his 
loving  care,  and  prayer  so  awakens  his  sympa- 
thies that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  do  something 
to  help  them.  One  is  never  so  near  to  doing  a 
good  action  as  when  he  is  asking  God  to  do  it. 
One  is  never  so  near  to  becoming  a  missionary 
as  when  he  is  praying  for  those  who  sit  in  dark- 
ness.— Beo.  Jame*  Miller. 

The  question  of  how  much  is  our  duty  or 
privilege  to  give  is  ever  before  us.  It  must 
ever  be  an  open  question  until  we  have  settled 
it  according  to  God*s  plan.  All  that  a  Christian 
is  and  has  belongs  to  the  Lord,  for  one  who 
is  wholly  the  Lord's  all  has  a  different  meaning 
than  to  one  who  is  only  a  nominal  Christian. 
But  we  can  agree  that  all  Christians  are  the 
Lord's  stewards,  and  that  the  very  least  we  can 
do  is  to  follow  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  giving  one 
tenth  to  the  Lord.  We  believe  this  is  not 
enough,  but  it  is  a  starting  point,  and  the 
person  who  gives  systematically  on  this  plan 
will  soon  receive  blessings  such  as  he  cannot 
contain.  Then  will  he  delight  to  make  the 
** freewill  offerings,"  "thank  offerings,"  and 
offerings  innumerable  for  the  glory  of  God. — 
W,  W.  Cooper. 

It  is  a  most  astonishing  thing  that  large  num- 
bers of  those  who  profess  to  be  the  loyal  fol- 
lowers of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  manifestly 
guilty,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  the  sin  of 
covetousness.  They  love  money.  They  greed- 
ily seek  to  gain  it.  They  are  not  overscrupu- 
lous in  regard  to  the  means  employed  in 
securing  it.  They  are  anxious  to  hoard  it; 
they  cling  to  it  to  the  very  last;  they  part  with 
it  witli  regret  when  they  can  no  longer  hold  it, 
and  if  while  living  they  si)end  the  precious 
treasures,  it  is  for  ])ersonal  or  family  indulgence. 


or  for  the  sake  of  ostentatious  display.  It  is 
indeed  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  covetous 
professors  of  religion  comparatively  lavish  in 
their  selfish  expenditures  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  but  they  have  no  care  for  the 
hungry,  the  outcast,  the  oppressed.  The  sor- 
rows of  the  ragged,  hungry,  homeless  poor  do 
not  concern  them.  The  needs  of  a  perishing 
world  cannot  induce  them  to  perform  one  single 
act  of  genuine  Christian  liberality.  It  would 
seem  that  with  all  the  light  of  this  period  of 
Christian  development,  and  in  sight  of  the  siic- 
rifice  of  Calvary,  such  people  are  more  obnox- 
ious in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  poor,  blind 
heathen  that  have  never  heard  of  Christ  and  the 
unspeakable  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
humanity. — Bis/iop  W.  F,  Afallalieu, 

Selfishness  is  always  suicidal.  It  is  a  fatal  de- 
lusion to  suppose  that  it  brings  real  or  lasting 
happiness  to  ourselves.  St.  Paul  was  one  of 
the  happiest  men  of  his  time,  although  he 
suffered  so  much,  or,  rather,  because  he  suffered 
so  much  for  the  well-being  of  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  in  that  same 
period  of  human  history,  surrounded  by  all  the 
unparalleled  luxuries  and  delights  of  his  palace 
on  the  lovely  island  of  Capreae,  wrote  to  the 
Senate  that  he  was  of  all  men  living  the  most 
miserable.  The  life  which  St.  Paul  seu  before 
us  is  the  only  true  life.  For  the  unsaved,  the 
unchristian,  it  is  an  impossible  life.  The  Spirit 
of  Christ  alone  can  enable  any  man  to  live  such 
a  life.  St.  Paul  was  able  to  carry  out  his  un- 
precedented and  revolutionary  conception  of 
duty  because  he  was  able  to  say,  "I  live, 
and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me  "  (Gal.  2.  20).  Let  us  submit  to  Christ.  Let 
us  open  our  hearts  to  all  the  influences  of  Christ. 
Let  us  permit  his  Spirit  to  change  our  nature 
until  it  becomes  Christlike.  Then,  walking  in 
his  footsteps,  imitating  his  example,  going  about 
doing  good,  we  shall  discover  that,  seeking  the 
happiness  of  others,  we  have  achieved  our  own. 
— Huffh  Price  Hughes. 

I  do  not  find  it  stated  anywhere  in  God's 
word  that  the  Church  has  assigned  to  her  the 
task  of  converting  the  world  in  this  dis()eu.sation. 
While  I  do  not  find  that  the  Church  is  to  bring 
the  whole  world  to  Christ,  I  do  find  that  she  ia 
to  carry  Christ  to  the  whole  world,  ])urposea 
wholly  different,  and  which  must  induce  proc- 
esses differing  as  widely.  We  are  to  publish 
the  Gospel  to  nil  nations  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  Jesus  who  says  that  this  ])reaching  is  ^*for 
a  witness." — T.  If,  Stacy. 
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READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS. 


The  liond  Call  from  Fmr-mitirmj  I^ands. 

BY  P.  J.  STKYINS. 

How  load  is  the  GalliDg  from  far-away  landi 

For  tbe  menage  of  Jesaa  the  Word, 
To  wbom  in  tbelr  needi  do  tbej  spread  forth  their  hands 

For  the  news  which  they  never  have  heard ! 
To  you  it  Is  given  to  carry  afar 

This  sweet  Gospel,  the  message  of  life. 
To  p«iint  to  the  light  of  the  bright  Morning  Star 

As  the  healer  of  passion  and  strife. 

Tbefr  voices  are  ringing  from  over  the  sea. 

Where  oppression  and  cruelty  reign. 
Where  pity  is  blinded  and  love  has  no  plea. 

And  the  weak  by  the  stronger  are  slain. 
O  hsMte  with  the  peace-giving  Gospel,  they  cry. 

To  deliver  from  ooaflict  and  hate. 
And  earnestly  looking  tons  for  reply 

la  their  darkness  despairing  chey  wait. 

Prom  Africa*s  millions,  from  China's  dense  throngs. 

From  the  isles  ef  the  sea  comes  the  wail. 
From  those  with  a  gospel  distorted  the  wrongs 

Are  entreating  to  lift  off  the  veil. 
Delay  not  to  share  what  your  Lord  has  supplied, 

Which  so  freely  is  given  to  you. 
And  carry  or  send  till  bis  light,  spreading  wide. 

Has  dispelled  thought  and  doctrine  untrue. 


The  Story  of  Wang  Ling  Told  by  Hersell 

My  honorable  friends: 

I  give  you  my  best  bow.  I  am  a  stupid  little 
Chinese  girl.  Some  days  I  am  so  naughty  my 
grandma  says  I  shall  probably  be  a  monkey  after 
I  die. 

This  scares  me  and  gives  me  a  big  pain  in  my 
heart.  I  am  sure  I  was  born  on  an  unlucky  day. 
They  tell  me  my  mother  cried  a  great  many 
tears  because  I  was  a  girl,  and  my  grandma  and 
father  were  very  cross  and  angry. 

I  go  into  the  temple  and  pray  the  old  god  to 
make  me  over  into  a  boy.  Alas!  it  is  of  no  use. 
Sometimes  I  pray  the  god  to  help  me  to  be  good 
80  I  can  be  a  boy  after  I  die,  but  I  cannot  see 
that  he  helps  me  any.  I  still  have  my  naughty 
days. 

They  named  me  Ling  Te,  which  means  **  Lead 
Along  a  Brother,"  but  when  another  baby  came 
she  was  a  girl  too.  I  heard  my  father  say, 
**\Ve  are  too  poor  to  keep  another  girl." 
Mother  said,  **  I  have  had  such  a  hard  time  I 
wish  I  had  died  when  I  was  a  baby ;  the  poor 
little  thing  had  better  die."  She  cried  a  great 
many  tears.  Father  took  the  baby  away,  and  I 
never  saw  her. 

After  a  few  years  a  little  brother  did  come, 
and  that  was  indeed  a  joyful  day.  I  stood  by 
and  watched  them  tie  the  clothes  around  his 
little  arms  and  legs.     Day  after  day  he  lay  upon 


the  brick  bed,  looking  toward  heaTen,  making 
the  back  of  his  head  so  flat  and  nice.  I  brushed 
away  the  flies  and  thought  how  proud  we  should 
all  be  to  have  him  grow  up  and  be  a  mandarin 
and  wear  a  button  on  his  hat,  and  ride  a  big, 
black,  shiny  mule! 

When  he  was  a  month  old  we  gave  a  big  feast, 
and  a  barber  shaved  off  every  bit  of  his  hair.  O 
how  pretty  his  little  white  head  was!  His 
black  eyes  looked  as  bright  as  buttons.  They 
untied  his  body,  and  it  was  so  funny  to  see  his 
little  hands  and  feet  fly  around!  Our  guests 
brought  money  in  big  red  envelopes,  and  gave 
him  many  presents  too.  Grandma  gave  him  a 
red  cap  all  covered  with  brass  images  and  look- 
ing-glasses, because  the  devils  get  scared  and 
run  away  when  they  see  themselves  in  a  glass. 
They  put  a  chain  around  his  neck  and  bracelets 
on  his  arms  to  keep  the  bad  spirits  away  from 
his  heart. 

When  I  saM,  **  Grandma,  why  do  you  put  a 
cat's  head  on  his  shoes? "  she  said,  "  Why,  you 
small  idiot,  don^t  you  know  cats  walk  safely 
and  never  stumble  or  fall,  and  I  wish  the  boy 
may  go  safely  through  life  and  always  have  a 
smooth  road  like  the  cat^s? " 

Soon  after  this  grandma  bought  bandages 
nine  feet  long,  and  I  heard  her  say  to  my 
mother,  **You  must  bind  Ling  Te's  feet." 
Mother  said,  **0,  I  dread  it,  for  she  will  fuss 
and  cry  and  keep  us  awake  nights."  **You 
must  surely  do  it,"  said  grandma,  in  her  stern 
way.  **Why,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  a 
mother-in-law  for  her  if  her  feet  are  not 
bound?" 

This  scared  me,  for  I  have  heard  some  girls 
say  it  is  terrible  to  have  a  mother-in-law.  I  ran 
away.  I  had  to  come  home  at  night.  Grandma 
was  angry,  and  said,  **If  you  run  away  again 
I  will  send  the  foreign  devils  after  you;  they 
will  dig  out  your  eyes  and  your  heart,  and  take 
off  your  skin,  and  take  you  off  to  America,  and 
after  you  die  you  will  be  a  donkey  for  them  to 
ride."  This  scared  me,  of  course,  and  she  be- 
gan to  turn  ray  toes  under  and  wind  the  long 
bandages  around  my  feet.  Tighter  and  tighter 
she  drew  them,  and  when  I  could  not  bear  it, 
and  began  to  struggle  and  scream  and  kick,  she 
called  my  father  and  mother  to  hold  me.  I 
could  not  sleep  that  night  for  the  pain.  I  can 
never  tell  how  my  feet  ached.  After  a  few  days 
they  were  so  sore  and  lame  I  could  not  walk. 
Once   my   mother   said,    real    soft    and  sweet, 
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^*  Poor  child,"  and  that  seemed  to  make  me  feel 
a  little  better. 

Now  my  feet  are  dead  aud  do  not  ache  so  bad, 
4ind  I  can  walk  on  my  heels  pretty  well. — Little 
Worker. 

The  Oall  from  Ohina. 

0  Church  of  the  living?  God, 

Awake  from  ihy  sinful  sleep! 
Dost  thou  net  hear  yon  awful  cry 

Still  sounding  o*er  the  deep? 
Is  it  naugiic  tliat  one  of  every  four 

Of  all  the  human  race 
Should  io  China  die  having  never  heard 

The  Gogpel  of  God*s  grace  ? 
Canst  thou  shut  thine  ear  to  the  awful  sound. 

The  voice  of  thy  brother*s  blood  ? 
A  million  a  month  in  China 

Are  dying  without  God  I 

Four  hundred  millions!     Lo,  I  see 

The  long  procession  pass ; 
It  takes  full  three  and  thirty  years ! — 

Tet  scarce  two  hours,  alas ! 
Mine  eye  need  gase  to  count  the  faints 

Amid  that  mighty  host; 
So  few,  so  very  few,  the  saved. 

So  numberless  the  lo^t ! 
The  lost !    All,  does  no  righteous  voice 

Accuse  us  of  their  blr»od  ? 
A  million  a  month  in  China 

Are  dying  without  God! 


Death  of  a  OhiMse  Ohiistian  OirL 

BT  MISS  CLARA  M.  CU8HMAN. 

One  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon.  Wen  Hsiu, 
a  Chinese  girl,  lay  dying  in  our  Peking  school. 

We  knew  that  she  must  soon  go,  and  so,  as  it 
is  the  custom  in  China,  she  was  bathed  and 
dressed  in  her  graveclothes.  Her  glossy  black 
hair  was  knotted  on  the  top  of  her  head  with 
bright  red  cord.  She  wore  a  dark  blue  garment 
with  a  bit  of  bright  trimming  down  the  edge, 
snowy  stockings,  and  embroidered  slippers  were 
on  her  feet.  Her  white  hands  were  folded 
peacefully,  and  she  lay  so  calm  we  knew  she  was 
resting  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  only  waiting 
for  him  to  take  her  spirit  from  the  poor  worn 
body. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  Sunday  school.  They 
knew  in  the  chapel  that  she  was  dying,  and 
through  the  open  window  we  could  hear  them 
singing,  '*  There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day/' 

The  busy  little  clock  on  the  square  red  table 
kept  on  ticking,  ticking,  until  the  Sunday 
school  was  dismissed,  and  many  of  her  school- 
mates gathered  sorrowfully  around  the  brick 
bed  on  which  the  dying  girl  lay. 

Several  of  her  old  friends  came  in  from  the 
neighborhood.     None  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 


Christian  die  before,  and  they  gazed  with  won- 
der upon  the  peaceful  girl  and  went  back  to 
their  homes  with  the  wondrous  news  that  Wen 
H$in  lay  dying  and  teas  not  afraid  ! 

Death  is  the  King  of  Terrors  to  the  heathen, 
and  this  was  a  new  and  strange  sight  to  them, 
and  they  could  not  understand  how  a  dying  girl 
could  say,  over  and  over  again,  *'  I  am  not 
afraid ;  I  have  my  Lord's  peace  in  my  heart." 

We  sent  out  for  her  mother,  who  lived  near 
by.  She  came  and  sat  down  beside  her  girl 
without  the  least  show  of  affection  or  sorrow, 
and  said  in  a  cold,  heartless  way,  '^Nowgo; 
now  go.  Don't  wait ;  this  is  the  time  for  you 
to  go." 

A$>  I  think  of  that  scene  with  a  heavy  heart, 
aud  the  vision  of  that  heathen  mother  comes  to 
me,  I  feel  that  girls  in  this  happy  land  do  not 
half  know  how  to  appreciate  their  dear,  beauti- 
ful Christian  mothers!  O,  girls,  you  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  for  your  blessed  lot  in  this 
Christian  land. 

After  remaining  and  gazing  upon  the  girl 
and  scrutinizing  her  graveclothes  for  a  short 
time  the  mother  left  us  to  care  for  her  daughter, 
and  went  back  to  her  opium  pipe.  The  next 
morning  I  sent  for  her  to  go  with  us  to  the 
grave.  I  told  her  she  could  go  upon  my  cart 
and  it  would  not  cost  her  a  cash,  but  she  would 
not  get  up  out  of  bed  and  leave  her  pipe  to  go 
with  her  own  girl  to  the  grave. 

From  such  a  mother  had  the  girl  been  saved. 
Somebody  in  America  had  given  thirty  dollars 
a  year  to  support  her  in  a  Christian  school. 

As  she  found  how  precious  it  was  to  have  the 
dear  Lord  Jesus  go  with  her  through  **the 
dark  valley  and  the  shadow,"  she  was  thinking 
of  them,  the  kind  friends  so  far  away,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  her. 

I  said  to  her,  **  Wen  Hsin,  do  you  want  any- 
thing?" 

*'  I — want — to — write — a — letter." 

**  O,  you  are  too  weak !  What  is  it  you  want 
to  say?    Tell  me,  and  I  will  write  it  for  you." 

Gathering  up  all  the  strength  she  had  left, 
she  gasped  it  out  in  her  weakness,  a  word  at  a 
time: 

**/ — want — to — tell—my— American—friends — 
they — did — not — spend — their — money — in — vain 
—for — mey 

Soon  she  closed  her  black  eyes  and  went  away 
from  the  brick  bed  to  the  mansion  prepared  for 
her,  but  she  had  sent  her  precious  message  to 
cheer  and  encourage  the  home  workers  in  the 
mission  cause. — Leaflet, 
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Recitatic 

Quesliona  on  "  Tlie  Conndr  and  P<K>plA  of  Cli 
RMdIng :  "  TIio  3loi7  of  Waag  Ung  T.<ld  Uy 


"  Tlie  UacedtiDian  Cr;." 
Ch'Di  und  lla  miMiiiDinea. 

"  Tlio    Laud    Call     Trom     Far-away 


self." 


"Tlie  Call  from  Chin«." 


origin,  Imidea  two  auwtanta  from  the  HaaliD 
or  Great  College,  nlio  hii*e  to  we  tlutt  nothing 
is  ilooe  coDtrar?  to  tlie  civil  and  rali^ous  Uwa 
of  the  empire  coDtained  in  the  Tatain^bweitien, 
or  "Collected  Regulations  of  the  Ts'ing 
Dynastj."  and  io  the  aacredbookvof  Con  Facias. 
These  sii  mtniatcra  of  ntuie  have  under  them 
seven  boards  of  govcmniciit,  each  of  whom  ia 
|irenid«l  over  by  n  Mnncliii  Hod  a  Chine 


Queatlona. 

Whit  doe!  tlie  Cblaew  en;ptn>  embnceF 
What  is  Ute  popuiiilon  ot  China  ? 
In  wbal  littMiTorartiineatTpnpd? 
Who  iBtbepreaenteniperarDr  China? 
Vben  waa  tlw  Great  Wall  of  Clilna  built? 
Ot  cfial  doe!  Um  ChlnsM  drtia  conalit  ? 
Wliat da tbe Cbloaw  eat? 
Wbat  namn  an  glTtin  ibe  Cblneaa  ? 
Wtwt  III  oeremonlala  are  coDnecMd  wlUi  CDIniw)  mar- 
rtw? 
How  an  Cblneas  ertmlnali  punlsbed? 
Wtiat  two  Rreat  Ticea  are  preTatent  InCblna? 
Into  wbat  li  tbe  lanBuam  at  Cilaa  illvided  ? 
Cpon  vhat  doea  oDlclal  poaltloD  In  Chlaa  depend  ? 
Wtiat  IsdoDe  tor  a  dilnamao  n-ben  tie  dies? 
Wlial  waa  lheorl(r<na1  rellclon  of  Cblna? 
WbRCttaive  relittlDoa  are  pramlnenl  la  China? 

WhatlaBuddblBHi? 

What  tl  Taolam  '- 

Wbat  Is  anoeMral  wonhrpf 

Wbat  Is  an  aDcoKml  tablet  t 

Wben  n-u  tlie  llnl  ProleiUnl  RilBlnnBrT  seat  loCbloa  ? 

How  mani  mn'ertii  were  reiNjrted  In  ISM  ? 

Wbat  was  the  report  marie  In  1SSIT 

When  did  tbe  Heibodlst  Episcopal  Hlnlon  In  Cblna  com- 


Ooantr;  aod  People  of  Obina, 
China  embraces  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and 
consists  of  the  eighteen  provinces  ot  Chinii 
proper  and  tlic  adjoining  coiuiti'iL-s  of  Miin- 
churia.MnogoIiB,  Thibet,  Soongarin,  and  Turlics- 
t«n,  with  an  area  of  over  4,000,000  s.]iwru  miles 
and  an  estimated  population  of  400,000,000. 
Peking  is  the  capital. 

The  Chinese  came  from  the  West  and  settled 
in  tlic  nortliweatern  portion  of  their  empire 
about  3,200  years  before  Christ,  and  from  tiiat 
time  have  bad  a  settled  form  of  government. 
Tbe  Chinese  emperor  reigning  when  Christ  was 
bora   had   tbe  name  of  Pingti,  which  means 


The  government  of  China  is  vested  i 
Ttrnig-U-Tameny  or  grand  council,  which 
pointed  by  the  emperor.  Tbiscoiinci 
four  members,  twoof  Manchiiiind  twmif  Obi 


the 


The  present  emperor  of  China,  named 
Kwaogsii,  was  born  in  1871,  and  liaa  t>een  in 
foil  control  of  the  government  since  Harch, 
1887.  He  is  the  ninth  ciii])cror  of  China  of  the 
Hanchu  dynasty  of  Ts'iog,  which  overthrew 
the  native  dymisty  of  Ming  in  the  year  1644. 

Tlie  Great  Wall  of  China  was  finished  204 
B.  C.  It  Btretcbcs  l.TiOO  miles  along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  China  pniper,  and  is  30  feet 
high  and  20  feet  broad,  with  many  towers.  It 
was  bnilt  as  a  barrier  to  the  enemies  that  wer« 
accustomed  to  attiick  China  from  the  north. 

The  Chinese  dress  consists  of  a  loose  pair  of 
trousers  and  a  loose  fitting  jiicket  or  rolie  stop- 
ping short  a  little  below  tlic  middleoF  the  body 
or  reaching  to  the  ankles.  Additional  garments 
are  added  as  the  weather  gets  colder.  Shoes 
are  ma<le  of  cloth  fastcneil  ti>  solus  of  wood. 
Id  rainy  weather  the  lower  classes  put  on  a 
clonk  made  of  bamboo  leaves  sewn  together. 

The  food  of  Ibe  Chinese  is  chiefly  rice,  fiah, 
and  pork.  Wlfat,  barley,  maize,  and  tea  are 
cultivated.     Tlie  culture  nf  silk   is  important. 
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'  Cbopeticks  nre  used  in  eating  in   the 
place  of  knives  and  forks. 

Nearly  cverjChineae  has  several  namet. 
A  Chinaman's  surname  is  unchangeable 
andgeneratlf  consistsof  one  syllable.     It 
alwiiys  comen  first.     About  a  month  after      _ 
birth  a  Teaat  is  given  and  the  boj  gets     ]^ 
his  milk  name.     On  firrt  going  to  school     V 
the  boT  receives  bis  book  name.     On 
marriage  the  jouog  man  takes  his  style 
or  great  name.     Oa  taking  a  degree,  or 
on   entering  on  officini   life,  a  man  re- 
ceives his  oScial  name.     After  death  be 
baa  a  posthumous  name.     Girls  receive  a 
milk  name,  a  marriage  name,  nod  nick- 
names.    In  marrying  they  retain  their     ^ 
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There  are  six  ceremonials  preliminary 
to  and  connected  with  marriage.  The  first  con- 
sists in  a  "  go-between  "being  commissioned  by 
the  young  man's  family  to  obtain  from  the  girl's 
family  her  name  and  the  moment  of  her  birth, 
and  these  are  given  to  a  fortune  teller  to  see 
whether  the  proiwsed  alliance  wilt  be  a  happy 
one.  If  the  report  of  the  fortune  teller  is  favor- 
able the  second  ceremonial  is  the  sending  the 
go-between  witli  an  offer  of  marriage.  The  a»- 
aent  ia  writing  is  the  third  ceremonial.  The 
fourth  is  the  sending  of  presents  to  the  girl's 
parents.  The  fifth  is  the  choosing  of  a  luckj 
day  for  the  wedding.  The  sixth  is  the  bride- 
groom ^oing  in  n  procession  to  bring  the  bride 
home.  The  bride  prostrates  herself  before  the 
bridegroom  and  afterward  thcj  enter  the  ances- 
trol  hall  and  prostrnlf!  themselves  beforf.  the 
Bltar  on  which  the  anceslral  tablets  are  ar- 
ranged. A  feast  for  the 
relatives  and  friends  gen- 
erally follows. 

A  miin  in  China  docs  not 
L  marry  so  much  for  his  own 
elit  lis  for  that  of  the 
family;    to   continue    the 
family  name;  to  provide 
uatng  ctiop(Lick9.       descendants   to   keep    up 
the  ancestral  worship;  and  to  give  a  daughter- 
in-law  to  his  mother  to  wait  on  tier. 

Chinamen  shave  the  head  with  the  exception 
of  the  croWn  where  the  hiiir  is  allowed  to  grow  its 
full  length  and  carefully  plaited,  forming  wlint 
is  called  by  some  a  "pigtail,"  and  which  is 
known  as  a  "cue."     The  head  is  shaved  about 

Chinese  criminals  arc  frequently  punished  by 
being  whipped  through  the  streets,  some  one 


FMdioi  a  OtiliMM  Criminal. 
going  before  them  carrying  a  tablet  nn  which 
are  written  their  names,  crime,  and  punishment. 
The  debtors  are  often  pnnished  by  wearing  the 
eangue,  which  ia  a  large  collar  made  of  boSirds. 
three  or  four  feet  across,  with  a  hole  in  the- 
center  for  the  neck  of  the  culprit.  It  is  locked, 
and  the  wearer  is  not  able  to  reach  his  mouth 
with  his  6ngeia.  Some  of  his  friends  muat  feed 
him  or  he  will  starve.  Puni-hment  Is  alao  in- 
flicted by  beatings  with  a  leather  scoui^  or 
bamboo  sticks. 

The  Chinese  are  great  gamblerti,  ind  gamblinf^ 
is  carried  on  in  many  forma.  The  childrea 
gamble  on  the  street,  Oarabling  booths  are' 
crowded,  and  this  vice  causes  much  trouble 
and  suffering.  Rev.  Henry  D.  Porter,  of  China, 
gives  the  following  as  the  principal  games 
played  in  Shanghiii  iind  in  the  priucipal  cities: 
1.  The  yao  pao,  a  grent  game  of  chance  played 
with  four  dice.  2.  The  cha-ma-chiao.  This 
is  giimblingwith  fighting  crickets,  a  great  de- 
light to  the  gumestei-8.  3.  The  t'ung  ch'i,  a 
game  of  dominoes  with  one  hundrnl  ami  five 
picce)<.  i.  The  liu  shih  ssu,  a  game  of  dominoes 
with  sixty-three  piecei",  and  called  by  that  nanii', 
"SixtT-tlirees."  5.  The  wa-huH.  This  is  aUo 
11  gitme  of  dominoes,  and  is  played  with  one 
hundred  anil  fifty  pieces.  In  some  )>arts  of 
China  there  is  gambling  with  fightiug  quails. 

The  viee  of  opium  smoking  is  very  prevalent 
in  China  and  causes  tuuch  misery,  crime,  sick- 
ness, and  death.  It  produces  a  stupor  and  par- 
tial insensibility  much  like  drunkeunesi.  At 
first  its  effects  are  plcnsnnt,  but  as  its  power  over 
the  victim  hecumea  stronger  it  brings  horrid 
dreams  and  liniilly  "enalavea,  tortures,  and 
destroys  like  a  tiend." 


Covntry  and  PeepU  nf  Chimi, 


The  laniruiLge  of  China  iadiTidedJDio:  1,  The 
aacieDt  Biytc  in  which  the  classics  Hre  written, 
Terj  concise,  often  vsgoe  and  needing  explmin- 
tion;  2,  The  literary  ityle,  resembliDj;  poetr;; 
3,  The  liuMoeu  stjie;  4,  The  coUoqutal  aijle, 
which  differs  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Official  position  in  China  does  not  depend 
upon  wealth  or  inheritance,  but  upon  educa- 
tion. Hence  schools  are  found  in  ever;  com- 
munitr  and  literary  examioalions  are  held  in  all 
the  principal  cities.  Litenry  gnduates  who 
have  received  tbe  higfaeiit  degree  secure  both 
offices  and  weiilth. 
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Ctilnen  Kile  FIjIdk. 

Filial  piety  ib  a  characteristic  of  the  Chinese. 
It  means  that  the  cliildrea  honor  and  serve  their 
parents  while  they  lire,  worship  them  wlien 
dead,  and  as  far  as  possible  walk  in  their  foot- 
steps. Ancestral  worship  is  the  ultimate  ex- 
pression of  filial  piety. 

"When  a  man  dies  in  China  a  cup  of  cold 
water  is  placed  at  tbe  door,  that  he  may  take  a 
last  drink ;  then  a  suit  of  clothes  is  burned,  that 
he  may  be  made  presentable  in  the  next  world; 
then  a  quantity  of  paper  money  is  burned,  that 
the  departed  spirit  may  have  the  moLey  to  bribe 
those  who  winli  to  arrest  him ;  then  bed  and 
bedding  and  personal  articles  are  burned,  that 
he  may  have  the  necessary  comforts.  Annual 
offerings  are  made  at  the  graves,  of  food,  money, 
clothing,  etc.,  which  are  burned  and  supposed 
to  be  thereby  transmitted  to  those  for  vhom 
they  were  designed." 

When  a  Mongol  dies  his  bod;  is  placed  in  an 
open  cart  to  which  wild  horses  ure  attached. 
"Hie  beasts,  mad  with  rage  and  terror,  dart 
over  the  plain  at  great  speed,  and  wherever  the 
corpse  falls  from  the  cart  there  it  is  left  a  feast 
for  dogs  and  wolves.    Thus  are  expiated  tbe  uns 
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of  the  nation,  and  when  the  ponance  is  com- 
plete, and  the  Mongols  come  to  their  own  agaJD. 
they  will  resume  the  burial  rites  of  their  far-uS 
ancestors.  But  until  then,  as  their  saying  is, 
"flesh  shall  feed  fleshy  and  animals  shall  dine 
a^oa  their  masters." 

The  original  religion  of  China  was  a  kind  of 
nature  worship,  and  divination  wa«  practiced. 
This  has  given  place  to  three  reli^ons.  Dr.  J. 
T.  Qracey  writes  of  them:  "There  are  three 
prominent  religions  in  China,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  and  Buddhism,  but  no  person  is  ez- 
cluaivel;  of  either.  A  Chinaman  ii  a  religious 
triangle,  and  when  he  becomes  a  Christian 
Christianity  wins  a  triumph  over  three  opposing 
faiths  at  once,  one  of  which  has  laid  hold  of 
tbe  intellect,  another  of  tbe  conscience,  and  the 
third  the  nffections  of  tbe  people.  The  blend- 
ing af  these  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  Con- 
fucianism is  theoretically  the  only  religion  of 
the  i3tate,  Taoism  furnishes  the  gods  of  Utera- 
ture  and  of  war  as  well  as  the  patnn  gods  of 
each  city  and  town,  while  Buddhist  priests 
must  be  invited  to  assist  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  whole  resolve  themselves  into  the 
worship  of  gods  and  ancestors.  Buddhii>t  and 
Tooist  priests  attend  the  same  weddings  and 
funerals  and  pray  side  ti;  side,  as  if  their 
systems  of  religion  were  idcotical  in  iirlgin  and 
])urpose  with  merely  au  accideutal  difference  of 

In  the  western  part  of  China  there  are  snid  to 
be  thirty  million  of  Mohammedans. 

Confucianism  is  tbe  most  popular  of  Ihe  ex- 
isting forms  of  faith  in  China.  Confucius 
was  born  S31  B.  C,  and  lived  seventy-three 
years.  He  did  not  originate  tbe  religion  known 
under  his  name,  but  systematized  the  religion 
he  found  already  existing.  He  called  himself 
"  H  trausmitter.  not  a  maker;  believing  in  and 
loving  tbe  ancients."  His  tcachinj,re  referred 
chiefly  to  the  relative  obligations  of  persons, 
aud  be  said:  "To  give  oneself  earnestly  to 
the  duties  due  to  man,  and  while  respecting 
spiritual  bein^,  to  ketp  aloof  from  them,  may 
be  called  wisdom."  "To  be  able  to  practice 
five  things  everywhere  under  heaven  constitutes 
perfect  virtue — gravity,  generosity,  sincerity, 
eamstness,  and  kindness." 

Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  tor  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  writes:  "Confucianism  is  a 
system  of  moral  and  political  welldoing  that 
came  forth  from  the  earnest  soul  of  Confucius. 
He  visited  the  founder  of  Taoism  and  heard  his 
lamentations  of  tbe  depraved  age  and  bis  pro- 
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powU  for  pnriflcttioD;  but  on 
returalDg  to  hU  home,  in  alii- 
cere  TeoemUon  of  th«  gener- 
ationa  before  bira,  be  com- 
bined tbe  t>eet  teMbinga  of  tbe 
past,  and  ttieo  added  to  tbeni 
others  of  his  oitd  Confuci 
anism  remaloB  to  daj  much  tbe 
•ame  aa  when  faahioDed  bj 
Confucius  and  his  disciples 
except  more  astray  ns  to  Ood 
and  the  future  and  more  cod 
laminated  bj  idolatnes  and 
superatitions  ttiat  other  reh 
ions  hnve  introduced 

Buddbum  was  introduced 
into  China  from  India  A  D 
01.  It  baa  man  J  temples 
priests  and  idols  It  believes 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
in  charms  and  masses  for  the 
dead,  in  gifts  to  monasteries 
and  prieats,  in  tbe  worship  of  idols,  and  cspe- 
cinlly  in  the  worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

Taoism  was  founded  by  Laotae,  who  was  born 
six  hundred  and  four  years  lieforc  Christ.  "  It 
is  a  system  of  charms,  idolatry,  exorcistu,  elixirs 
of  immortality,  and  musses  of  superstilion."  At 
the  bead  of  its  gods  are  the  "  Three  Pure  Ones," 
and  there  are  "  a  whole  host  of  Bupertor  and  in- 
ferior deities — gods,  genii,  heroex,  good  men, 
virtuous  women,  the  spirits  of  stars,  and  tlie 
visible  manifestations  of  nature  and  of  the  ele- 
ments, such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  as  well 
as  dragons.  The  god  of  titernture  and  gods 
and  goddesses  of  disease  receive  their  share  of 
attentinn.  The  pope  of  Taoism,  who  is  elected 
for  life,  lives  in  Che  Dragon  and  Tiger  Moun- 
tains in  the  province  of  Kiangsi." 

Ancestral  worsl lip  has  by  anme  been  consid- 
ered a  religion.  Others  consider  it  a  part  of 
Confucianism.  All  the  Chinese,  whether  ad- 
herents of  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  or  Taoism, 
engage  in  it.  Ancestral  worship  has  been  de- 
fined as  including  "  not  only  tbe  direct  worship 
of  tbe  dead,  but  also  wbalevcr  is  done  directly 
or  indirectly  for  their  comforl;  also  all  that  is 
done  to  avi'rt  the  calamities  wbicli  tbe  spirits  of 
the  departed  arc  supposed  to  be  able  lo  inflict 
upon  the  living  as  a  punisbmcnt  for  inattention 
to  their  necessities." 

The  (.'hinese  believe  that  n  man  possesses  three 
louls.  "After  death  one  soul  goes  into  the 
ancestral  tablet  prepared  for  it,  where  it  re- 
ceives tlie  worship  of  the  man's  descendants  at 
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prO|>er  an<l  stated  times;  iil  sucii  tiiiivH,  klao, 
worship  is  p»id  at  tbe  grave  to  another  aoul; 
while  tbe  third  goes  into  the  spirit  world  to  re- 
ceive tlie  rewards  or  punishments  of  the  deeds 
done  in  this — finally,  to  return  to  tliia  world 
Rgain  as  a  god,  a  man,  beast,  bird,  or  reptile, 
according  to  its  merits." 

"  Tlie  ancestral  tablet  is  generally  a  plain,  ob- 
long piece  of  hard  wood,  split  nearly  tbe  whole 
way  up,  and  stuck  into  a  small  transverse  block 
of  wood.  On  one  of  tbe  inner  surfaces,  and  on 
the  front  outer  surface,  are  written  tbe  name, 
age,  etc.,  of  the  deceased.  Incense  is  burned 
night  and  morning  before  the  tablet  and  the 
near  relatives  weep  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  it." 

Dr.  C.  W.  Jlnteer,  of  China,  says;  "It  hae 
been  estimated  that  each  family  in  China  spends 
on  an  average  about  a  dollar  and  a  half  each 
year  in  Ibc  worship  of  ancestors,  of  which  at 
least  two  thirds  is  for  paper  nioaej,  China  is 
estimated  to  contain  about  eighty  million  fami- 
lies, wbicli  would  give  eighty  millions  of  dollais 
for  the  paper  money.  A  fair  estimate  for  the 
three  annual  burnings  to  tbe  vagrant  dead  would 
be  about  six  thousand  dollars  to  each  htien,  or 
county,  which  would  aggregate  about  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  whole  country.  The  aver- 
age amount  burned  by  each  family  in  the  direct 
worship  of  the  gods  in  the  temples  may  be  taken 
as  about  half  that  expended  in  the  worship  of 
ancestors,  or  forty  million  dollara  for  all  China. 
Thus  wc  have  the  aggregate  amount  of  one 
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hundred  aod  thirty  millions  of  dollars  spent 
ADDuallj  In  China  for  paper  moaej  for  use  in 
their  worship," 

Rev.  I.  T.  Headlaad,  of  Peking,  China, 
writes:  "  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  amount  of  incense  burned 
b;  the  Chinese  in  their  norsliip,  \re  can  never- 
theless get  some  idea.  It  ia  the  custom  to  bum 
incense  three  times  per  da;,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening.  The  amount  burned  thus  b;  each 
famit;  jn  the  home  and  at  the  temple  amounts 
to  about  four  dollars  per  jear.  The  rich,  of 
course,  bum  man;  times  this  amount,  and  some 
of  the  poor  families  perhaps  not  so  much.  But 
four  doUan  is  a  fair  average.  This  being  true 
the  incense  burned  by  eighty  million  funilies 
would  coat  in  one  year  the  enormous  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars." 


The  first  Protestant  mis^onary  to  China  was 
Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  of  Scotland,  who  reached 
Canton  in  September,  1807.  Asnsted  by  Rev. 
WilliMD  Hilne,  he  translated  the  whole  Bible 
into  the  Chinese  langnage,  and  it  was  published 
by  the  Britisli  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Tlie 
work  of  missions  in  China  from  1807  to  1842 
was  carried  on  chiefly  from  stations  outside  the 
country,  as  misuonarice  were  forbidden  to  enter. 
In  1842  a  treaty  was  made  between  China 
and  Qmt  Britain,  by  which  Hong-Kong  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  porta  of  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai 
were  opened  to  foreigneia.  Hisuonaries  were 
soon  sent  to  these  cities.  Since  then  the  whole 
country  has  been  opened  to  missionary  opera- 
There  has  been  good  progress  in  the  mission 
work.  In  184S  there  were  six  converts  reported. 
Ial83S,  361.  In  1663,  3,000.  In  1673,  6,000. 
In  1882,  20,000.  In  1885,  25,000.  In  1891, 
40,350  communicants  and  over  100,000  adhe- 
rents. In  1895  Dr.  Griffithjohu  estimated  there 
were  55,000  communicants.  lu  1 801  the  reports 
gave  537  ordained  missionaries,  24T  native  or- 
duned  ministers,  and  the  native  contributions 
for  all  parposes  were  f  36,665. 

Methodist  Epiaoopil  Miniona  in  Ohhia. 
The  Kethodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  China 
were  commenced  in  1B47.  The  first  missionaries, 
Rev.  Jadson  Dwight  Collins  and  Rev.  M.  C. 
White  and  wife,  arrived  in  China  in  August, 
1847,  and  soon  located  in  Poochow.     The  mis- 


sion then  commenced  has  developed  into  four 
Missions  (two  of  which  are  Conferences) :  Foo- 
chow  Conference,  North  China  Conference, 
Central  China  Mission,  and  West  Chins  Mission, 
with  forty-six  male  and 
eighty-five  female  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  first  convert  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was  baptized  in 
1857.  Dr.  J.  M.  Reid, 
in  bis  history  of  Meth- 
odist Missions,  ssys ; 
"  On  Sunday,  July  14, 
1857,  a  memorable  scene 
took  place  at  the  Tien- 
ang  Church,  namely,  the 
first  baptism  in  the  Mis-  '^«  -"«■ 

sion.  The  convert  was  a  tradesman  named  Ting 
Ang,  forty-seven  years  of  age."  The  member- 
ship in  China  has  grown  from  the  oae  member 
in  July,  1857,  to  7,849  members  and  8,582  pro- 
bationers in  1895. 

The  Foochow  Mission,  commenced  in  1847, 
was  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1877.  In  1895 
it  lost  by  death  Dr.  Nathan  Sites,  who  had  been 
connected  with  the  Mission  over  thirty-two 
years.  In  the  one  hundred  day  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  O.  S.  Miner  there  are 
about  three  thousand  pupils.  Of  these  schools 
seventy-two  are  in  and  near  Foochow  city,  in 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Peking  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  students  are  enrolled.  The 
students  pay  their  own  expenses  entirely,  pay 
rent  for  their  rooms,  pay  entrance  and  tuition 
fees,  and  rent  for  their  books.  In  November, 
1895,  there  were  reported  4,898  members  and 
6,513  probationers,  an  increase  of  596  membera 
and  1,340  probationers  in  1895. 

The  Central  China  Mi»i3ion  was  commenced  in 
1868.  Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Longdcii  is  the  superin- 
tendent. Tlie  principal  stations  are  Chinkiang, 
Nanking,  Wuhu,  and  Kiukiang.  In  1695  the 
Mission  lost  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wright  by  death.  There 
are  twenty  circuits  and  stationsin  which  foreign 
missionaries  and  native  evangelists  do  daily 
preaching.  A  new  station  has  been  opened  at 
Yangchow.  Nanking  University  reports  a  year 
of  internal  growth  and  expansion,  and  more 
than  thirty  of  the  students  have  professed  cou- 
veraion.  The  Philander  Smith  Btemorial  Hos- 
pital reports  a  total  of  14,498  visits  to  jiatients, 
not  including  534  in-patients  and  50  visits  lo 
foreigners.  The  Mission  reports  578  members 
aod  276  probationers. 
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The  North  China  Miss 
and  organized  as  a  Confi^reoce  in  1893,  rejiorta 
a  jear  of  pruiperity,  tbe  sististics  showing  2.300 
mi^inliera  (an  increase  of  380)  and  1.726  i>rolja- 
tioiiera  (an  increase  of  884),  During  18113  there 
were443  adults  and  151  children  baptized.  The 
[AT-^mt  gain  was  on  [he  LHDcbbu  District,  which 
received  SS3  on  |irubation  nnd  reported  243 
adults  baptized.  A  gills'  bimrilin;;  scluiol  whs 
opened  at  Ankochimng,  a  market  inwn  near 
Lajichou.  The  principiil  stntioQs  nre  Peking, 
Tieiiisin,  Tstinhua,  nii't  [.niicliou.  The  me<licul 
work  in  Peking  ami  TMiiihiiu  liaa  acconijiiisbcd 


April  e,  1B9S,  the  superintend  eat,  K«v.  Spe 
Lcwiii.  presiding.  The  Btatistici  reporteif  Ifaen 
showed  that  at  Chungking  there  wer«  BO  uatlvi 
metnliers  and  '11  native  probatlonera ;  el  Chenlu, 
11  native  membcrN,  9  native  probatiouers.  Con- 
nected with  Chungking  was  a  high  wUiool  with 
38  pupils,  a  girlk'  boarding  achool  with  ID 
pupils,  live  liny  schools  with  SIT  pvipiU.  Id 
Chenlu  were  27  piipile  in  a  day  school. 

A   letter  of  thanks  was  written  to  Mm.  Phi- 
lander  Smith   and   Mr,   W.   E,   Blackstone 
their  liberal  gift  of  414, 000  to  erect   a  Jriicoi 


horn. 
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lunch  giioil.  In  Pekiujr  University  a  collese  of 
medicine  has  been  opened,  and  the  induitrial 
department  has  become  practically  self-support- 
iog,     A  new  college  biiildingis  greatly  needed. 

The  West  China  Mission  was  commcnceil  iu 
1881.  In  1888  it  was  entirely  broken  up  by  a 
riot,  but  it  was  reorganiit-il  in  188S,  and  now 
reports  73  members  and  67  probationers.  The 
last  of  May,  IBSS,  a  riot  in  Chuntu  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  mission  property  and 
driving  out  the  miBsionaries. 

The  fifth  annuiil  meeting  of  the  West  China 
Mission  was    held    at    Chungking,  March  30- 


Thc  superintendent's  report  uoled  that  there 
had  been  two  deaths  in  the  Mission,  Rev.  Joba 
Walley  and  Mrs.  McCartney.  It  also  anid, 
"More  ilinernting  tours  have  been  undertskm 
this  year  than  over  before.  The  crying  need  h 
for  more  workers  to  enter  open  doois  uud  ln»i>- 
form  opportunities  into  victories.  An  encourag- 
ing country  work  is  springing  up.  Considerable 
persecution  was  met  with  at  the  village  where 
we  have  had  the  best  success.  The  Sabbftth 
school  in  Chungking  has  an  average  atleadance 
of  130,  the  Bu]ierintendenl  and  part  of  the  teachen 
being  uulivea.    The  achool  is  conducted  substui- 
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tially  as  schools  at  home,  and  woald  compare 
favorably  with  them  in  character  of  work  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  word.  There  is  a 
good  increase  in  the  total  of  contributions  from 
the  native  church.'' 

Dr.  McCartney  reported  that  the  year  had 
been  the  most  successful  one  in  the  history  of 
the  medical  work  in  Chungking.  *^  There  has 
been  a  larger  number  of  in-patients,  a  greater 
spiritual  awakening,  and  more  interest  mani- 
fested. There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money  given  for  the  support  of  the 
work  outside  the  missionary  grant.  More  visits 
have  been  made  in  the  city,  and  more  operations 
performed  than  ever  before.  During  the  year 
312  prayer  services  and  186  preaching  services 
have  been  held.  There  has  been  extensive 
itinerating  done.  Five  students  are  receiving 
regular  medical  instruction.'' 

Dr.  Canright  reported  for  Chentu  the  erection 
of  a  dispensary  and  the  commencement  on 
November  2,  1894,  of  medical  work  in  earnest, 
which  was  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  success. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Manly,  in  reporting  the  Chung- 
king High  School,  said:  '* It  does  not  seem  that 
the  majority  of  the  boys  have  as  good  reasoning 
powers  as  our  boys  at  home.  They  depted  upon 
their  memories  to  an  amazing  extent,  even  to 
tlie  working  of  problems.  In  the  industrial  de- 
partment the  boys,  helped  by  their  teachers, 
make  their  own  shoes,  tailoring,  and  furniture. 
We  have  prayers  every  morning,  prayer  meeting 
every  Friday  night,  and  the  boys  attend  the 
Sunday  services  and  the  Wednesday  evening 
prayer  meeting.  Five  of  the  boys  have  been 
received  into  the  church  on  probation,  and  five 
into  full  membership." 


Votes. 
Rev.  D.  Goddard  writes  from  Foochow  to 
the  Mimonary  Herald:  **A  few  days  ago  I  was 
in  a  neighboring  temple  devoted  to  the  Taoist 
faith.  It  is  an  elaborate  collection  of  buildings 
with  great  rooms  or  halls,  one  side  of  which 
contains  immense  images  of  heroes  or  demons. 
The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Uong,  Ruler  of 
Heaven.  This  does  not  mean  God;  far  from 
that.  It  simply  means  that  Mr.  Uong,  who 
lived  a  long  time  ago,  has  been  deified,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  great  infiuence  over  luck  in 
some  calling.  It  may  be  over  success  in  busi- 
ness or  over  safety  from  fire,  or  influence  with 
the  cholera  god.  His  image  represents  him  as 
a  scowling,  angry  man  in  an  attitude  ready  to 
strike.     There  are  twoscore  other  images  in  this 


same  temple,  but  Mr.  Uong  is  the  principal  one, 
and  no  trouble  arises,  because  there  is  no  jeal- 
ousy between  gods  of  wood.  The  priestship 
for  this  temple  descends  from  father  to  son, 
who  gets  his  support  from  the  offerings  of  the 
people  that  come  here  to  worship,  from  the  sale 
of  tea,  incense,  replies  to  prayers  for  particular 
favors,  etc.  This  priest's  income  at  present  i» 
said  to  be  very  large." 

'^  Enter  with  me  and  we  will  watch  the 
people  and  see  how  they  worship  idols  of  wood* 
It  is  the  time  of  the  autumn  festival,  so  many 
are  coming  to  worship  and  we  do  not  have  to 
wait  long.  First  he  lights  two  or  three  minute 
sticks  of  incense,  such  as  are  sold  in  America 
now  for  scenting  rooms,  placing  them  in  the  urn 
of  ashes  before  the  idols.  Then  he  kneels  on 
the  ground  before  it  and,  with  hands  on  the 
ground,  bows  until  his  head  touches  the  floor. 
He  knocks  his  head  three  times  against  the 
floor,  and  then  rises  upright  on  his  knees,  and 
then  repeats  this  three  times,  making  nine 
knockings  in  all.  After  this  he  remains  some 
time  on  his  knees,  mumbling  a  form  of  words 
or  adoring  the  idol.  When  he  thinks  that  he 
has  done  this  enough  to  secure  the  good  will  of 
the  idol  he  rises  and  takes  from  the  altar  two 
pieces  of  wood  that  in  shape  and  size  are  like  an 
ostrich's  egg  split  in  two,  but  really  are  made 
of  a  bamboo  sprout  that  has  been  sawed  in  two. 
These  he  waves  in  the  smoke  of  the  incense  and 
then  returns  to  his  kneeling  position  before  the 
idol.  After  holding  these  pieces  of  bamboo  be- 
fore him  for  a  minute  he  tosses  them  into  the 
air.  If  one  falls  on  the  flat  side  and  one  on  the 
round  it  means  that  the  idol  will  graciously 
answer  his  prayer;  if  they  both  fall  on  the  flat 
side  the  result  is  uncertain,  and  be  must  resume 
his  devotions;  but  if  they  both  fall  on  the 
round  side  the  idol  is  said  to  be  laughing  at 
him  or  refusing  to  answer.  If  one  falls  on  the 
flat  side  and  one  on  the  round,  he  then  goes  to 
the  altar  and  takes  a  wooden  cylinder  half  filled 
with  flat  strips  of  bamboo  on  which  are  written 
numbers  or  characters.  Holding  this  in  both 
hands  he  slowly  moves  it  up  and  down.  He 
moves  it  faster  and  faster,  making  the  bamboo 
strips  hop  up  and  down  until  one  hops  out  upon 
the  floor.  This  he  eagerly  scans  and  takes  to 
the  priest,  who  for  a  small  sum  gives  him  a 
sealed  paper  corresponding  to  the  number  on 
the  slip  that  hopped  out,  and  which  contains 
the  answer  to  his  prayer.  It  professes  to  tell 
him  the  lucky  day  to  plant  rice  or  to  begin  the 
repairs  on  his  house,  or  who  his  enemy  is." 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


Little  Missionary  for  February  contains  all  the 
pictures  and  reading  matter  on  pages  49,  74,  75, 
76,  78,  79,  80,  and  a  part  of  page  81  of  this 
number  of  Qospbl  in  All  Lands.  Can  pastors 
find  anything  better  for  distribution  when  hold- 
ing missionary  concerts  or  preaching  on  missions? 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society 
for  1895  is  now  being  prepared  by  Dr.  8.  L. 
Baldwin  from  the  reports  coming  in  from  all  the 
mission  fields,  and  will  probably  be  finished  and 
published  next  month.  The  March  Gospel  in 
All  Lands  will  contain  a  condensation  of  the 
Report. 

Bishop  Ilendrix  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  returned  from  China  in  Decem- 
l>er  last,  and  writes:  **  While  in  Peking  I  had 
an  hour^s  interview  with  Li  Hung  Chang, 
China's  foremost  statesman,  during  which  he 
said :  *  Say  to  the  American  people  for  me^  to  send 
over  more  men  for  the  schools  and  hospitals^  and  I 
hope  to  he  in  position  both  to  aid  them  and  to  pro- 
tect them,' " 

Rev.  George  W.  Verity  writes  from  Tsunhua, 
China:  **  Our  first  convert  was  received  into  the 
Church  some  twenty  years  ago.  His  neighbors 
were  greatly  incensed,  and  threatened  to  kill 
him  and  destroy  his  house.  They,  however, 
did  neither,  and  last  winter  the  dear  old  man 
went  home  in  peace.  The  change  since  that 
time  has  been  great.  We  have  had  missionaries 
residing  in  the  station  about  ten  years,  have  hos- 
pitals for  men  and  for  women,  schools  for  boys 
and  for  girls,  and  in  the  surrounding  country 
village  day  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  people 
is  friendly.  We  never  hear  the  offensive  epithet 
80  common  in  other  sections.  The  immediate 
prospect,  from  an  evangelistic  point  of  view,  is 
very  encouraging." 

Rev.  Henry  Kingman  writes  in  the  Congrega- 
tional ist  oi  January  2:  **The  present  source  of 
peril  to  every  American  in  the  interior  of  China 
lies  in  the  organized  and  persistent  prosecution 
— still  uuchecked — of  the  most  devilish  propa- 
ganda of  filthy  and  lying  blasphemy  that  history 
has  record  of,  nil  confessedly  directed  to  the 
one  end  of  the  expulsion  and  murder  of  every 
foreigner  within  the  eighteen  provinces.  A 
letter  just  received  from  Dr.  Griffith  John  tells 
of  the  arrival  of  a  large  consignment  of  litera- 
ture against  Christianity  direct  from  Hunan. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  pamphlet  called  Death 
to    the   iJeviVs    Religion,      The    author   is   the 


noted  Chou  Han.  It  is  the  most  foul  and  in- 
fiammatory  of  the  Hunan  publications,  and  di- 
rectly urges  the  massacre  of  all  missionaries;  it 
describes  minutely  the  various  horrors  practiced 
by  foreigners,  and  gives  the  history  of  Jesus  in 
words  more  blasphemously  filthy  than  anything 
that  a  Western  imagination  could  conceive. 
This  is  the  book  dedicated  to  our  extermina- 
tion, which  a  Chinese  schtilar  and  official  is 
openly  distributing  throughout  every  province 
of  China,  aided  and  abetted  by  some  of  the 
highest  officials  in  the  land.^' 

Rev.   John  Ross,  missionary  of  the   United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  in  Manchuria, 
writes :  **  The  missionaries  who  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  Mukden  and  go  to  Newchwang,  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  on  their  return  to  Mukden 
found  their  houses  and  property  intact,   with 
not  a  trace  of  violence,  though  ten  months  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  missionaries  had  aban- 
doned the  city.    The  ordinary  church  work  had 
not  been  neglected,  and  a  company  of  seTenty 
Christians,  all  men,  met  them  on  the  Sabbath 
day.     The  women  had  been  holding  meetings 
of  their  own  in  a  small  chapel  in  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries* dwelling  houses,  and  met  there  every 
Sabbath  to  the  number  of  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
This  shows  the  hold  that  Christianity  has  taken 
of  the  hearts  of  these  people.** 

The  Armenian  Church,  for  centuries  the 
largest  and  most  sturdy  of  the  Asiatic  Christian 
Churches,  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  made 
great  progress  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  spirit- 
ual life.  Its  members  have  used  and  fed  upon 
the  Bible  more  than  those  of  either  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Eastern  Church.  This  ancient 
Church  is  now  in  the  throes  of  annihilation. 
Unless  Christendom  acts  instantly  and  over- 
whelmingly to  arrest  this  infamy,  this  century 
of  enlightenment  will  be  marked  in  history  as 
the  one  in  which  a  Christian  people  was  de- 
stroyed, witli  the  full  knowledge  and  before  the 
eyes  of  Christendom,  no  Christian  nation  being 
sufficiently  moved  by  the  spectacle  to  lift  a 
hand  to  prevent  it. — Evangelical  Christendom, 

For  a  long  period  the  Dutch  authorities  in 
Sumatra  tried  to  win  the  Mohammedan  popula- 
tion by  excessive  deference,  and  even  by  special 
privileges.  They  thought  to  awaken  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Moslems  and  gain  their  adherence 
by  spending  lavishly  on  their  temples  and  re- 
ligious arrangements.     The  ruined  mosque  of 
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Atschie,  in  Sumatra,  was  splendidly  rebuilt  at 
the  cost  of  the  goverDment,  and  the  Dutch 
rulers  went  so  far  as  to  regard  the  work  of  mis- 
sions as  politically  dangerous.  They  even  be- 
lieved that  the  Mohammedan  insurrection  in 
Borneo,  in  1859,  was  provoked  by  the  mission- 
aries. But  lately  a  change  has  taken  place,  and 
three  years  ago  it  was  emphatically  declared,  in 
an  assembly  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  that 
missions  were  a  great  help  to  the  government, 
and  should  be  furthered  in  every  possible  way. 
— EvangelMies  Missiongmagazin. 

The  Japanese  Buddhists  have  adopted  new 
methods  in  their  propagandism.  It  is  stated 
upon  good  authority  that  they  have  inaugurated 
Young  People*s  Societies  of  Buddhist  Endeav- 
or, Toung  Men^s  Buddhist  Associations,  and 
Young  Wonien*8  Buddhist  Associations.  They 
have  instituted  preaching  and  evangelistic  serv- 
ices. They  have  planned  medical  missions 
and  nurses^  training  schools.  Almost  every  new 
mode  of  carrying  on  Christian  work,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  America,  has  been  utilized  by  the 
new  Buddhism  of  Japan.  Even  the  Institu- 
tional Church  has  been  brought  into  play.  Bud- 
dhism learns  from  its  rivals.  This  is  a  compli- 
ment to  them,  but  it  indicates  the  duty  of 
exceeding  Japanese  zeal,  and  of  giving  this 
bright  people  the  only  redeeming  religion  of  the 
world. — Freisbyterian, 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing  writes  from  Japan :  **  We 
hear  of  those  who  would  curtail  missionary  ef- 
fort in  Japan,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  arc  from  a 
small  class  of  men,  frequently  those  who  have 
been  educated  for  a  few  years  in  America,  and 
have  come  back  to  find  it  difficult  to  fit  into  the 
work  in  Japan.  There  are  also  those  who  chafe 
under  the  restraints  that  certain  Church  organi- 
zations place  upon  them,  and  so  wish  to  be  free 
from  all  foreign  interference.  The  native  Church 
is  no  longer  a  creeping  child.  It  can  walk,  and 
this  should  be  recognized  by  a  modified  relation 
of  the  native  Church  to  the  home  Boards. 
Given  that  relation  which  does  not  interfere 
with  the  natural  development  of  the  Church, 
and  missionaries  will  be  welcomed  with  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice.  Japan  has  not  got  beyond  the 
need  of  missionary  labor.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  do  which  the  native  Church 
cannot  accomplish.  Let  Japan  be  canvassed, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  only  a  small 
number  of  Christians  who  would  wish  the  mis- 
sionaries to  be  withdrawn.  It  is  b^ieved  we 
are  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  religious 


awakening  such  as  has  not  been  known  in 
Japan.  A  more  healthy  interest  in  Christianity, 
for  its  own  sake,  seems  to  be  springing  up 
among  the  people.  Reports  are  coming  in  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  of  larger  and  more 
attentive  audiences,  of  new  believers,  and  a 
growing  seriousness  on  the  part  of  the  people 
that  betokens  good  things  to  come." 

The  persecution  of  Stundists  has  not  ceased, 
and  their  sufferings  call  for  real  sympathy  in 
prayer  and  material  support  from  all  members 
of  the  Body  of  Christ.  There  are  in  the  Russian 
empire  many  sects  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Greek  Church  on  various 
grounds,  in  many  cases  not  at  all  scriptural 
grounds,  and  often  the  whole  are  thrown  to- 
gether and  treated  alike.  The  so-called  Stun- 
dists are  Christians  who  base  their  position  on 
the  word  of  God — many  of  them  being  by  con- 
viction Baptists,  others  meeting  like  Open 
Brethren,  again  others  like  Friends,  but  all  take 
the  word  for  their  guide;  whereas  the  Ducha- 
bores,  Tolstoyists,  Chlisti,  and  various  other 
sects,  are  the  followers  of  men  who  have  them- 
selves no  solid  basis  in  the  word  of  God.  Many 
Duchaborcs  whom  I  met  in  prison  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  New  Testament  offered;  they  profess 
to  be  led  by  the  Spirit,  saying,  **  The  letter  kill- 
eth."  They  refuse  to  obey  all  authority,  yet 
they  willingly  submit  to  the  ruling  of  their 
leader.  Russia  is  yet  virgin  soil  for  the  Gospel ; 
the  seed  sown  in  various  ways  springs  up,  and 
brings  an  abundant  harvest.  It  is  the  word  of 
God,  that  cannot  fail  to  bring  forth  much  fruit. 
In  this  vast  empire  things  move  and  develop 
slowly  but  surely. — Dr.  Baedeker^  in  The  Chris- 
tian. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  recently  gave  ut- 
terance to  some  plain  truths  as  to  the  restless 
efforts  of  the  Vatican  to  regain  its  temporal 
power:  *'  It  is  not  really  for  the  protection  and 
prestige  of  religion  that  our  adversaries  demand 
the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  See,  but  for  worldly  reasons — from  lust  of 
power  and  from  earthly  covetousness.*^  Again: 
**  Christianity  is  a  divine  institution,  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  earthly  weapons  for  its  ex- 
istence. The  religion  of  Christ,  as  preached  by 
Paul  and  Chrysostom,  was  able  to  subdue  the 
world  without  the  aid  of  temporal  arms,  and  we 
cannot  conceive  why  the  Vatican  persists  in. 
wishing  for  temporal  sovereignty  to  exercise  its 
spiritual  mission.  The  Gospel,  as  we  all  believe, 
is  truth.  If  it  has  been  disseminated  by  apos- 
tolic teachings,  such  teachings  are  sufficient  for 
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its  existence."  The  remarkable  feature  in  these 
utterances  is  that  they  do  not  proceed  from  a 
Protestant  source,  where  the  pope^s  claims — 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal — would  be  denied, 
but  from  one  who,  in  the  same  speech,  recog- 
nizes the  pope  to  be  **  Christ's  vicar." — Evan- 
gdieal  Christendom, 

The  steadfastness  of  the  native  Christians  in 
China  in  these  times  of  trial  and  persecution  af- 
fords good  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  Chris- 
tian vitality.  More  numerous  and  more  bitter 
than  the  trials  of  the  missionaries  are  those  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed,  yet  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions they  have  proved  faithful.  Hated,  re- 
viled, boycotted,  beaten,  robbed,  and  murdered, 
they  have,  as  a  body,  stood  firm.  In  their 
stability,  when  so  tried,  is  found  proof  of  the 
genuineness  and  permanence  of  the  work  already 
done  and  the  promise  of  yet  better  things  in  the 
future. — J9.  C,  Henry ^  D.D, 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  China  Mission 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  held  last  October  in  Shanghai,  China, 
Bishop  Hendrix  presiding,  the  reports  showed 
that  during  the  year  there  had  been  received 
132  members  and  507  probationers.  The  fol- 
lowing appointments  were  made:  Shanghai  Dis- 
trict, M.  B.  Hill;  Shanghai  Central  Church  and 
Trinity,  C.  F.  Reid  and  two  natives;  College 
Chapel  in  Shanghai,  A.  P.  Parker;  Sungkiang, 
R.  A.  Parker  and  two  natives ;  Nantsiang  Sta- 
tion, a  native  preacher;  Nantsiang  and  Knding 
Circuit,  M.  B.  Hill  and  three  natives;  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Shanghai,  A.  P.  Parker,  O. 
E.  Goddard,  G.  R.  Loehr;  Editor  Ch-istian 
Advocate^  Young  J.  Allen ;  Suchow  District,  D. 
L.  Anderson;  Suchow,  T.  A.  Heam  and  one 
native;  Kung  Hong,  etc.,  D.  L.  Anderson; 
Dzen  Yung  Kiun,  J.  B.  Fearn ;  Hospital  Chapel, 
one  native;  Chang Shuh,  one  native;  Luh  Chih, 
etc.,  C.  K.  Marshall;  Nanzing,  B.  D.  Lucas,  E. 
A.  Pilley,  and  one  native;  Buffington  Institute, 
T.  A.  Hearn,  W.  B.  Nance;  Hospital,  W.  H. 
Park,  M.D.,  J.  B.  Fearn,  M.D.  Absent  on 
leave,  W.  B.  Burke,  W.  L.  Gray,  J.  L.  Hendry. 

There  are  many  temples  for  w^orship  in 
Peking,  China.  They  are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
from  the  little  altar  built  outside  the  door  of 
the  watchman's  house  on  the  top  of  the  city 
wall,  to  the  great  Lama  temple,  which  covers 
many  acres  of  ground,  having  an  idol  of  Buddha 
one  hundred  feet  tall,  and  fifteen  hundred 
priests  to  conduct  the  worship.  Similar  to  the 
great  Buddhist  temple  is  the  great  Confucian 
temple,   not  so  large  and  without  priests,  but 


equally  well  built  and  well  kept.  The  large 
Taoiat  temple,  immediately  outmde  the  west 
side- gate,  is  expensive  and  well  supported,  and 
contains  many  priests,  while  the  lai^ge  grounds 
of  the  Mohammedans,  with  Hitir  twenty-one 
mosques,  are  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  those 
above  mentioned.  Besides  these,  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  the  Temple  of  the  Moon,  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Earth,  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  and 
the  Temple  of  Agriculture  are  all  immeDse 
structures  of  the  most  costly  type,  and  are  state 
temples  where  the  emperor  performs  worship 
for  all  the  people.  There  are  more  than  two 
thousand  temples  in  Peking,  and  I  have  heard 
Chinese  say  there  are  more  than  thirty  thousand 
domestic  shrines. — Prof.  I.  T,  Headland. 

J.  E.  B.  Meakin,  writing  of  the  evangelizing 
of  China,  says:  *^ Foreigners  can  never  be  the 
direct  means  of  evangelizing  China  any  more 
than  of  any  other  country,  and  this  activity  of 
the  converts  is  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  all. 
The  success  of  the  Methodists  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  employment  of  local  preachers ;  and 
I  heard  of  one  case  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
had  during  fourteen  years  collected  a  church  of 
seven  members,  while  the  Methodists  had  close 
by,  in  the  same  time,  collected  as  many  hun- 
dreds. The  Chinese  curiosity  may  be  aroused 
by  the  foreigner's  ways  and  words,  but  it  is  to 
his  native  assistant  that  he  comes  to  inquire  the 
truth  of  the  matter." 

About  two  years  ago  two  Swedish  mission- 
aries were  slain  by  a  mob  in  Sungpu,  China. 
China's  Millions  records  the  effect  upon  one 
woman.  A  Chinese  woman  read  of  the  faith 
and  patience  of  these  martyred  missionaries,  and 
was  so  impressed  by  what  she  was  told  that  she 
traveled  to  another  city  to  ask  the  missionaries 
about  the  religion  which  could  produce  such 
fruits.  **  What  is  it,'' she  asked,  "that  makes 
you  Jesus  people  so  different  from  us?  We  call 
you  *  foreign  devils;'  our  people  have  killed 
two  of  your  teachei-s  who  only  did  good  to  our 
l)eople,  and  you  show  no  revenge."  She  was 
told  that  this  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  who 
died  for  all.  She  continued  for  two  weeks  with 
the  missionaries  to  learn  of  their  faith  and  doc- 
trine, and  then  returned  to  her  own  city  to  tell 
her  neighbors,  **  These  Jesus  people  love  even 
their  enemies." 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  agencies  working 
in  India  to-day  for  its  redemption  and  spiritual 
regeneration  are  the  Christian  institutions  for 
higher  education  established  and  conducted  by 
missions  in  all  parts  of  the  land.     They  are  not 
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80  much  in  eyiilence  as  some  other  forms  of 
effort,  and  jet,  in  thelinal  reckoning,  when  each 
shall  receive  its  proper  Bieed  of  praise  at  the 
ultimate  conquest  of  India  by  Christ,  these  col- 
leges will  shine  conspicuously  and  be  preemi- 
nently honored.  They  lay  deep  their  founda- 
tions, and  build  for  eternity.  They  begin  with 
youth  and  have  to  do  only  with  the  most  per- 
manent sources  and  forces  of  character.  These 
are  they  which  ultimately  determine  and  power- 
fully control  the  life  and  faith  of  a  people. — 
J.  k  J, 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  most  places  in 
India  the  educated  native  mind  is  not  as  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  Christianity  as  it  was 
some  time  ago.  Some  speak  of  it  as  a  reaction 
against  Christianity,  others  denominate  it  a  sea- 
son of  religious  apathy,  while  others  still  de- 
scribe it  as  a  revival  of  philosophic  Hinduism. 
Perhaps  all  these  combined  give  us  the  present 
situation.  Certainlv  in  the  case  of  a  few  recent 
converts  from  firahmanism  and  the  higher  castes 
the  bitter  persecutions  which  have  followed  re- 
veal an  animus  against  Christianity  such  as  has 
been  rarely  witnessed  in  this  land — never  before 
among  educated  people.  Native  civil  judges 
have  entirely  lost  their  judicial  heads  and  have 
wantonly  violated  all  rules  of  evidence  and 
forms  of  justice  in  order  to  prevent  men  from 
becoming  Christians.  Caste  influence  has  been 
exerted  in  such  a  cruel  way  as  is  known  only 
to  this  demon  institution  to  destroy  liberty 
of  religious  thought  and  action  in  the  case  of 
not  a  few  who  desired  to  accept  Christ  as  their 
Saviour. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford,  writing  to  the  Outlook, 
from  Japan,  in  November,  1895,  says:  **The 
other  day  I  called  on  a  venerable  Buddhist  lady 
in  her  home,  and  heard  from  her  own  lips  a 
narration  of  her  religious  experience.  She  was 
a  sweet-faced  little  woman,  about  seventy  years 
of  age.  I  asked  her  to  give  me  her  religious 
views  and  experience.  She  said  in  substance : 
'  I  am  old  and  I  am  a  woman,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected  that  a  woman  will  know  much  of  such 
subjects,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  thoughts  I 
have.  I  am  weak  and  sinful  and  I  have  no  hope 
in  myself;  my  hope  is  all  in  Amida  Buddha.  I 
believe  him  to  be  the  Supreme  Being.  Because 
of  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  because  of  human 
sorrow,  Amida  Buddha  became  incarnate  and 
came  to  the  earth  to  deliver  man ;  and  my  ho|)e 
and  the  world^s  hope  is  to  be  found  only  in  his 
mtJTering  love.  He  has  entered  humanity  to  save 
it,    and    he    alone    can    save.     He  constantly 


watches  over  and  helps  all  who  trust  in  him.  I 
am  not  in  a  hurry  to  die,  but  I  am  ready  when 
my  time  comes,  and  I  trust  that  through  the 
gpvcious  love  of  Amida  Buddha  I  shall  then 
enter  into  the  future  life,  which  I  believe  to  be 
a  state  of  conscious  existence,  and  where  I  shall 
be  free  from  sorrow.  I  believe  that  he  hears 
prayer,  and  that  he  has  guided  me  thus  far,  and 
my  hope  is  only  in  his  suffering  love/  Thus,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  with  great  modesty  and  evi- 
dent sincerity  and  intelligence,*  that  woman 
talked  to  us  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  In  clos- 
ing she  said  that  she  had  never  thus  opened  her 
heart  to  anyone  before,  but  she  felt  sure  I  would 
not  misunderstand  her,  and  therefore  she  had 
spoken  freely.  Afterward,  as  I  thought  of  that 
conversation,  I  asked  myself  what  in  it  I,  as  a 
Christian,  would  have  had  different,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  confess  that  I  would  make  only 
one  change.  In  the  place  of  *  Amida  Buddha  ^ 
I  would  insert  *  Jesus  Christ,'  and  then  I  would 
have  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  satisfying  Christian  experiences  to  which  I 
have  ever  listened.  What  shall  we  say  to  this? 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  this 
woman  belongs  to  the  Shin  Shin  sect  of  Bud- 
dhists, and  that  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  are  very 
like  Christianity,  and  probably  were  largely  de- 
rived from  it.  It  is  not  surprising  to  one  famil- 
iar with  those  doctrines  tiiat  a  person  should 
use  such  language.  What  is  more  difficult  to 
account  for  is  the  evident  Christian  spirit.*' 

A  Russian  correspondent  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing communications  from  reliable  sources  in 
Trans-Caucasia :  **  Recently  most  cruel  atrocities 
have  been  perpetrated  against  inoffensive  mem- 
bers of  the  *  Dukhobortzi  ^  (sect  resembling  the 
Friends),  which  atrocities  have  caused  great 
sensation  and  called  forth  much  comment  here 
in  Caucasia.  About  twenty  men  of  the  army, 
belonging  to  the  *  Dukhobortzi,'  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Elizabethpol  and  Earsk,  went  to  the 
authorities  and  asked  to  be  delivered  from  the 
military  service,  returning  the  weapons  (rifles), 
and  declaring  that  Christ's  command  to  love  all 
men  forbade  them  to  use  weapons  of  murder. 
They  were  brought  before  the  court  of  justice 
and  sentenced  to  the  *  disciplinary  battalion,' 
where  they  often  are  maltreated  to  death.  After 
this  incident  several  thousand  '  Dukhobortzi  *  of 
the  army  took  their  arms  and  burnt  them.  This 
was  considered  as  revolt,  and  cossacks  were  sent 
against  them.  These  made  several  attacks  on 
the  defenseless  crowd,  and  the  horses  of  the 
cossacks  trampled  four  men  and  one  woman  to 
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deaths  and,  besides,  several  scores  of  the  crowd 
were  maimed.  Thereupon,  the  whole  crowd 
was  driven  by  the  cossacks  to  the  Governor  of 
Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Caucasia,  who  began  ask- 
ing the  men  of  the  militia  if  they  were  willing 
to  fulfill  their  military  duties.  Having  received 
negative  replies  from  three  of  them,  these  were 
ordered  to  be  flogged.  The  others,  seeing  the 
cruel  treatment  of  their  comrades,  came  forward, 
seventy  in  number,  and  threw  their  *  military 
passports*  at  the  feet  of  the  governor.  Even 
they  were  flogged  day  after  day,  for  several 
days.  As  this  did  not  help,  the  ^Dukliobortzi ' 
were  banished  to  different  Georgian  villages  in 
three  different  districts,  from  two  to  three  fam- 
ilies to  each  village,  where  they  were  transported 
in  large  carts  or  wagons.  They  received  no  land 
nor  shelter,  but  must  live  under  the  open  sky 
by  their  carts.  Their  homes,  harvests,  and  be- 
longings have  been  lost.  In  this  way  about 
live  thousand  '  Dukhobortzi  *  have  been  scat- 
tered in  different  provinces  of  Trans-Caucasia." 
— Ecangelical  Christendom. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  missionaries 
or  Christians  in  Uganda,  Africa.  Now  there 
are  20  missionaries,  200  churches,  and  40,000 
Christians.  A  missionary  meeting  is  held  in 
Mengo,  the  capital,  on  the  first  Friday  of  each 
month,  when  the  teachers  who  have  been  at 
work  in  the  different  country  charges  report 
what  has  been  accomplished. 


nieetliic  of  Board  of  nfanasers. 

{Extract  from  Proceedings.) 

The. Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  the  Mission 
Rooms  JiHuary  21, 1896,  Bishop  Andrews  presiding. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Tipple  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Carlton,  elected 
as  managers  at  the  last  meeting,  were  introduced. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  was  read.  The  reports 
of  the  Committee  on  Fioaoce  and  ou  Land-s  and  Leg- 
acies were  read,  amended,  and  adopted. 

Rev.  (t.  F.  Arms  was  appointed  Treasurer  pro  tern. 
of  the  Chili  Mission. 

Mrs.  Louise  M.  Walley  was  appointed  as  matron 
in  the  Riukiang  Institute  on  condition  that  the  ex- 
pense of  her  outgoing  be  provided  for  in  the  redis- 
tribution of  appropriations  to  Central  China  for  cur- 
rent year. 

Permission  was  given  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy  of  Foo- 
cbow  to  return  to  the  United  States  at  any  time  the 
present  year  that  the  condition  of  his  health  shall 
demand. 

The  return  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Brown  and  Mrs.  F.  D. 
Gamewell  to  North  China  wa^  authorized,  the  expense 
to  be  charged  to  the  North  China  appropriations. 


The  return  of  Dr.  E.  R.  Jelliaoa  to  the  United 
States  from  Wuhu,  China,  was  authoriced,  provided 
the  expense  he  included  in  the  rediatribntioD  of  the 
appropriation  of  Central  China. 

The  return  expenses  of  Rev.  James  Jackaon  to  the 
Central  China  Mission  were  provided  for. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  health  tripe  of  Rer. 
C.  F.  Kupfer  and  family  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Fergusoo 
and  family. 

Authority  was  granted  to  the  Weit  China  Mianoa 
to  rebuild  at  Gheniu,  provided  that  the  ontire  cost, 
including  all  other  extra  expenses  incurred  in  re- 
suming work,  shall  not  exceed  the  indemnify  received 
from  the  Chinefo  government. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  certain  expenses  of 
Dr.  McCartney,  Rev.  H.  0.  Cady,  and  Rev.  W.  Green. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  con:- 
pleting  a  church  at  Kabato  and  making  some  repairs 
on  church  in  Iwania,  Japan. 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  $11,000  was  fixed  to  be  used 
for  native  evangelistic  work  in  Japan. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs. 
Mary  H.  Pilcher,  Mrs.  Badley,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Butler. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  return  A>  the 
Malaysia  Mission  of  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore  and  wife,  and 
for  the  return  to  the  United  States  from  India  of 
Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards  and  family. 

The  furlough  of  Rev.  X.  L.  Rockey,  of  the  North 
India  Conference,  was  extended  to  October  I. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  ICissiona 
was  adopted,  appropriating  $1,390. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cat'ons  was  adopted : 

We  recommend  that  a  summary  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Missionary  Society  be  published  in  the  Gopsxl  in  all 
Lands  for  March,  aad  the  March  magazine  be  sent  to  aU 
pastors  who  are  not  now  subscribers,  with  a  noCloe  that  a 
copy  will  be  sent  to  all  Sunday  school  superintendents  and 
the  prebidents  of  Epworth  Leagues  and  of  other  younfr  peo- 
ple's societies  whose  names  and  addresses  shall  be  sent  to 
the  publishers. 

The  question  as  to  the  home  rates  in  the  salaries 
of  missionaries  in  southern  and  eastern  Asia  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  and  Treasurer  and  Dr.  Goucher. 

The  Committee  on  Apportionments  presented  the 
apportionments  for  the  Annual  Conferences  and 
Mipsions,  and  they  were  adopted. 

The  following  was  adopted : 

mierf^ji.  In  the  published  lists  of  Apportfonmeats,  the 
list  designated  as  Class  I  includes  those  charges  which  have 
for  the  preceding  year  given  the  full  amount  autborlaed  by 
the  Committer  on  Apportionments,  of  which  each  preetdinsr 
elder  is  a  member  when  the  charges  of  his  district  are  under 
consideration;  therefore, 

Re^tlvetU  That  no  apporiionment  for  any  charge  shall  be 
considered  authoritative  until  it  has  received  the  approval 
of  said  committee. 

The  Auditing  (-ommittee  reported  that  the  Treas- 
urer's accounts  were  all  carefully  examined  and 
found  correct 
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The  Fooohow  Oon&rence  of  the  Methodist 
Epiaoopal  Ohuroh. 

BY  REV.    M.    C.    WILCOX,  PH.D. 

The  Dineteenth  session  of  this  Conference  be- 
gan November  19,  and  closed  the  twenty-eighth. 
It  was  the  largest  in  our  history.  This  fact  made 
it  possible  for  Bishop  Walden  without  hurrying 
business  to  give  greater  attention  to  details  of 
the  work  than,  perhaps,  any  other  bishop  who 
has  been  with  us. 

As  far  as  practicable  the  preachers,  by  special 
invitation,  arrived  at  Foochow  several  days  be- 
fore Conference  began,  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
rare  privilege  of  hearing  the  bishop^s  lectures 
on  our  Church  polity  and  institutions,  methods 
of  work,  etc.  In  fact,  it  was  an  abbreviated 
course  in  practical  theology.  At  the  close  of 
each  morning's  devotional  exercises  he  gave  an 
address  on  some  practical  theme,  as  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Sunday  schools,  etc. 

The  office  bearers  were  N.  J.  Plumb,  English 
Secretary,  with  G.  B.  Smyth  for  assistant ;  G. 
S.  Miner,  Statistical  Secretary ;  J.  H.  Worley, 
Interpreter;  W.  H.  Lacy,  Conference  Treasurer. 

The  Conference  was  favored  with  the  presence 
of  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden,  Superintendent  of  Cen- 
tral China  Mission,  and  of  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis, 
Superintendent  of  West  China  Mission,  who 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  were  en  route  to 
America  via  India  and  Europe  on  account  of 
Mrs.  I^ewis^s  impaired  health.  Many  will  recall 
the  thrilling  experiences  through  which  she 
passed  and  the  heroism  she  displayed  last  year 
when  a  party  of  our  missionaries  were  ship- 
wrecked on  the  dangerous  upper  Yang-tse.  De- 
spite the  recent  riots  in  West  China,  Brother 
Lewis  has  large  hope  for  the  future  of  that  vast 
field. 

Brother  Longden  also  spoke  hopefully  of  our 
work  in  the  lower  Tang-tse  valley,  and  believed 
a  time  of  more  abundant  reaping  is  not  far 
distant. 

Our  Conference  since  its  last  annual  session 
has  been  bereft  by  the  death  of  Rev.  Nathan 
Sites,  D.D.,  who  was  also  our  senior  missionary. 
Rev.  Sia  Lieng  Li  and  Rev.  Ding  Cing  Guong, 
excellent  traveling  elders,  have  also  died  within 
the  year.  Fitting  memorial  services  were  held 
in  honor  of  these  promoted  brethren. 

But  for  these  three  deaths  the  members  of 
our  Conference  would  have  numbered  seventy- 
five,  sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  two  delegates  in 
ihe  General  Conference.     Of  the  seventy-two 


actual  members  sixty-two  were  present  when 
the  election  took  place,  the  writer  being  chosen 
delegate,  with  W.  H.  Lacy  as  reserve.  The 
lay  delegate  is  Miss  Lydia  A.  Trimble ;  reserve, 
Miss  M.  C.  Hartford — both  Woman^s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  workers  on  leave  of  absence 
the  United  States. 

A  few  days  later,  when  the  constitutional 
questions  were  acted  on,  only  forty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  were  present.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  they  indefinitely  postponed 
action  on  the  Hamilton  amendment.  With 
equal  unanimity  they  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Baltimore  proposition  and  of  the  proposition  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  representation. 

The  year  has.  been  unusually  full  of  dis- 
turbances and  persecution  in  many  parts  of  our 
field,  especially  in  the  Kucheng  region.  The 
story  of  the  Kucheng  massacre  is  known  to  the 
entire  civilized  world.  In  view  of  these  things 
it  is  gratifying  not  only  to  report  an  advance 
for  the  entire  work,  but  it  is  especially  so  as  re- 
gards the  Kucheng  District,  which  shows  an  in- 
crease during  the  year  of  109  members,  50  pro- 
bationers, 830  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  642 
pupils  in  boys^  day  schools.  During  the  past 
eight  years  the  noembers  and  probationers  on 
that  district  have  increased  nearly  fourfold,, 
numbering  at  present  1,3.11.  Let  me  give  a 
few  items  for  the  entire  Conference  :  Members, 
4,898;  probationers,  6,513;  baptized  children^ 
2,406;  adherents,  8,805;  Sunday  school  scholars, 
8,291 ;  pupils  in  boys'  day  schools,  5,8Q8.  Con- 
tributed for  Missionary  Society,  $445.90;  raised 
for  self-support,  $2,622.35;  raised  for  church 
building  and  repairs,  $5,327.88.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  we  now  have  within 
this  Fokien  province  11,411  members  and 
probationers.  The  large  number  of  adherents^ 
Sunday  school  scholars,  day  school  pupils,  etc. , 
gives  promise  of  a  continued  rapid  advance  in 
the  work  of  evangelization. 

Our  great  needs  arc  more  workers  and  money. 
The  latter  need  is  being  partially  met  by  special 
contributions,  which  have  made  possible  the 
victories  of  the  past  Conference  year,  despite  the 
unusual  disturbances  with  which  we  have  had 
to  contend.  But  unless  we  are  soon  reinforced 
this  rapidly  growing  work  will  suffer.  The 
prospects  are  now  bright  for  a  speedy  return  of 
our  workers  to  Kucheng,  Hinghua,  etc.,  and  if 
a  dozen  new  missionaries  were  now  here  study- 
ing the  language,  their  respective  fields  would 
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be  ready  for  them  before  they  are  ready  to  begin 
'work. 

The  Conference  adopted  resolutions  request- 
ing the  estabUshment  of  one  of  the  regular 
«piscopal  residences  in  China,  also  that  the 
Hinghua-speaking  part  of  our  work  be  organ- 
ized into  a  Mission  Conference. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
iinportaDt  session  in  our  history.  A  splendid 
dinner  at  the  United  States  Consulate'  Thanks- 
Ing  evening  was  enjoyed  by  the  Americans 
residing  at  the  port  and  those  from  abroad. 
After-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  Bishop 
Walden  and  others,  our  worthy  consul.  Colonel 
J.  Courtney  Hixson,  being  highly  commended 
for  the  general  excellence  of  his  administration 
of  affairs,  and  especially  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  bringing  the  perpetrators  of  the  Ku- 
cheng  massacre  to  punishment. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  give  the  list  of  appoint- 
ments, which  rapidly  grows  year  by  year. 
Three  of  the  ablest  native  preachers  were  made 
presiding  elders,  which  office  each  had  formerly 
held.  Xgoi  Gi  Lang  was  appointed  to  the 
Hokchiang  District,  thereby  enabling  Brother 
Plumb,  the  former  presiding  elder,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Theological  School  at  Foochow. 
Chiong  Daik  Liong  takes  the  Mingchiang 
District,  Dr.  Sites^s  last  appointment.  lek  Ing 
Guang  goes  to  Eucheng  District,  thus  setting 
free  the  writer,  who  has  served  as  presiding 
elder  in  that  part  of  the  field  eight  years,  and 
who  still  has  a  general  oversight  of  it  as  mis- 
sionary in  charge. 

FoochoWy  China  J  Decemlter  2,  1895. 


South  America  MiEsion  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal OhorcL 

BY    C.    W.    DREES,    D.D. 

The  close  of  the  year  of  grace  1895  finds 
the  South  America  Mission  facing  its  problem 
— the  evangelization  of  a  continent— with  faith 
in  the  promises  of  God  and  the  strengthened 
hope  that  comes  from  the  growth  and  victories 
of  another  period  of  toil  and  triumph.  It  can 
hardly  be  amiss  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Church  once  more  to  the  magnitude  and  pecu- 
liar claims  of  the  work  of  Methodism  in  this 
field,  since  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Church  at  large  has  been  slow  to  enter 
into  a  due  appreciation  of  them.  Let  the  fol- 
lowing facts  be  kept  in  view : 

1.  The  vastness  of  the  field.  A  whole  con- 
tinent, comprising  one  eighth  of  the  land  sur- 


face of  the  globe,  4,700  miles  long  and  over 
3,000  wide,  with  18,000  miles  of  coast  line,  two 
of  the  most  magntfioent  mountaiA  ajGiteiii»  in 
the  world,  possessing  the  two  largest  riv^ers  with 
the  most  extensive  river  navigation  open  to 
commerce.  A  present  population  of  not  less 
than  37,000,000,  destined  to  be  the  home  of  un- 
numbered millions  more. 

2.  Its  homogeneous  character.  It  is  the  new 
home  of  the  Latin  nice,  as  North  America  is  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Guayanas,  all  its  political  divisions  are  nations 
of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  origin,  language,  and 
customs.  Its  dominant  languages  are  so  simi- 
lar that  he  who  can  understand  and  speak  the 
one  may  easily  acquire  easy  use  of  the  other. 
Their  civil  institutions  are  all  formed  upon  the 
republican  model,  and  Inspired  by  admiration  of 
those  of  our  own  country.  Ten  sister  republics 
are  awaiting  the  best  we  can  give  them,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  dominant 
form  of  religious  faith  all  over  the  continent  is 
Romanism — the  Romanism  of  the  dark  ages  as 
crystallized  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  animated  by  the  counter  reforma- 
tion under  the  inspiration  of  the  Jesuits. 

3.  Its  diversity.  All  latitudes,  all  climates, 
all  earth's  products  are  to  be  found  within  its 
compass.  Beyond  the  race,  language,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  dominant  race  are  to  be  taken  into 
the  account  the  millions  of  aboriginal  peoples 
living  in  the  impenetrable  mazes  of  the  Ama- 
zonian forests,  or  on  the  arid  pampas  of  Pata- 
gonia, or  on  the  mighty  plateaus  of  the  Andine 
Cordillera.  Among  these  are  to  be  found 
many  types  and  many  grades  of  barbarism  and 
many  languages  and  dialects,  but  prominent 
among  them  are  two  types  and  two  languages 
which  comprise  the  vast  majority  of  all.  These 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Inca  tribes,  speaking 
the  Quichua  tongue  and  the  various  groups 
speaking  the  Guarani.  The  numbers  of  each  of 
these  groups  are  so  great  and  their  respective 
languages  of  such  a  character  that  the  Church 
must  anticipate  the  necessity  of  prosecuting 
Gospel  work  in  these  tongues  as  well  as  in  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Nor  can  any  just 
conception  of  the  field  be  formed  apart  from  the 
consideration  of  the  vast  tides  of  immigration 
which  are  fiowing  into  various  portions  of  the 
continent  forming  centers  of  population  where 
all  the  principal  languages  of  modern  Europe  are 
spoken. 

Nor  have  we  to  do  only  with  Romanists;  not 
a  few  colonies  and   communities  are  already 
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formed  or  in  process  of  fonnation  composed  of 
those  of  like  faith  with  ourselves,  who,  if  not 
provided  with  the  means  of  Christian  teaching 
and  worship,  will  fall  away  into  formalism  or 
apostasy  to  Romanism,  or  forgetfulness  of  Gk>d. 
4.  Peculiar  claims  upon  Methodism.  Under 
the  providence  of  God  the  beginnings  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
countries  of  South  America  have  sprung  from 
God's  blessing  upon  the  response  of  our  fathers 
to  the  earliest  calls  to  this  field  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  century.  Our  Missionary  Society 
was  the  first  to  enter  Brazil,  and  the  names  of 
Kidder  and  Spaulding  will  live  in  the  annals  of 
early  Protestant  missions  in  that  country.  Our 
work  in  the  La  Plata  regions  dates  back  to  the 
year  1836,  and  is  next  to  the  oldest  of  our  mis- 
sionary enterprises.  From  this  center,  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ay  res,  have  gone  forth  in  mutual 
helpfulness  the  agents  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety and  of  our  Church  to  compass  the  continent 
and  carry  the  first  announcement  of  the  Gospel 
to  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  the 
vast  interior  of  Brazil  in  the  province  of  Matto 
Grosso.  Our  present  work  is  more  widely  ex- 
tended than  that  of  any  other  evangelizing 
agency  on  the  continent.  The  South  America 
Annual  Conference  comprises  as  districts  co- 
extensive with  the  countries  named,  Argentina, 
Chili,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  Its  Uru- 
guay District  includes  southern  Brazil.  The 
Amazon  valley  is  occupied  at  two  important 
points  with  outlook  toward  eastern  Peru,  Ecua- 
dor, and  northern  Bolivia.  The  Paraguay  Dis- 
trict is  on  the  highway  to  the  heart  of  Brazil 
and  to  eastern  Bolivia.  Peru  has  pushed  its 
explorations  into  the  highlands  of  Bolivia  and 
over  the  borders  of  Ecuador,  while  its  mission- 
aries have  stood  upon  the  eastward  slopes  of  the 
Andes  and  upon  the  banks  of  streams  which 
pour  their  tides  far  away  to  the  eastward  past 
the  outposts  at  Manaos  and  Para  into  the  At- 
lantic. Messengers  of  the  word,  converted  and 
commissioned  from  the  old  centers  of  the  Mis- 
sion, have  sowed  the  precious  seed  in  Venezuela, 
on  the  seacoast  of  Colombia,  and  in  every  state 
of  Central  America.  In  all  these  fields  God*s 
blessing  has  been  upon  the  labors  of  his  serv- 
ants, and  the  first  seed- sowing,  through  tlie 
noble  efforts  of  our  grand  American  Bible  So- 
ciety and  its  agents,  has  resulted  in  the  divine 
calling  of  individual  souls  into  the  marvelous 
light  and  liberty  of  God^s  dear  children,  and 
hence  into  multiplied  and  repeated  Macedonian 
calls  to  "  Come  over,  and  help  us.** 


If  inquiry  were  made  into  the  reasons  of  the 
wide  territorial  extent  of  the  actual  occupation 
of  this  Mission  and  the  establishment  of  its 
centers  at  such  long  distances  apart,  the  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  the  homogeneous  character  of 
the  field  and  the  providential  nature  of  the  calls 
to  which  response  has  been  made.  In  every  case 
has  the  call  been  so  clear  and  so  urgent  that  the 
Church  has  felt  compelled  to  respond  without 
reference  to  the  usual  policy  of  concentration 
in  missionary  enterprise.  Witness  the  history 
of  our  work  in  Peru  growing  out  of  the  martyr 
sufferings  and  the  martyr  fidelity  of  Francisco 
Penzotti,  and  the  recent  occupation  of  the  Ama- 
zon valley  in  response  to  the  heroic  self-denial 
and  courage  of  Brothers  Kelson  and  Spaulding. 

Out  of  all  has  grown  the  conviction  that  our 
calling  is  coextensive  with  the  continent,  and 
that  in  some  peculiar  providential  way  our 
Church  is  charged  with  duty  and  responsibility 
for  the  evangelization  of  Latin  America. 


Miasion  Work  in  Japan. 

BY  REV.   D.  8.  SPENCER. 

In  the  open  ports  of  Japan,  where  Japanese 
and  foreigners  have  for  years  been  in  contact 
with  each  other,  the  Japanese  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  foreigner,  and  the  two  classes  have  a 
mutual  infiuence  each  upon  the  other.  Here  in 
recent  years  the  majority  of  all  foreigners  are 
business  men,  in  some  cases  twenty  to  one,  in 
some  a  hundred  to  one  of  the  missionaries. 
Here  the  Japanese  naturally  adopt  many  foreign 
ways,  and  sometimes  take  pride  in  doing  so. 
They  wear  foreign  clothes,  ride  in  foreign  car- 
riages, if  able,  call  after  the  foreign  style,  and 
often  build  their  houses  in  semi  foreign  style. 
They  like  foreign  food,  and  beef,  milk,  eggs, 
and  even  pork  often  forms  a  part  of  the  diet  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Business  meth- 
ods take  on  a  foreign  air,  foreign  phrases  are 
incorporated,  the  bank  check  system  is  becom- 
ing popular,  and  all  to  the  native  profit. 

The  missionary  or  the  government  school  em- 
ployee is  the  only  foreigner  who  resides  in  the 
interior.  Other  foreigners  appear  there  only  as 
travelers.  Hence  social  conditions  in  the  inte- 
rior are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  ports. 
Here  foreigners  are  more  isolated,  live  among 
the  Japanese,  often  seeing  no  one  but  Japanese 
for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  and  find  foreign 
business  and  social  ideas  not  at  all  popular. 
Though  receiving  no  particularly  unkind  treat- 
ment, though  the   people   may   be  curious  to 
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learn  his  foreign  ideas  and  customs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  them.  Buddhism  is  con- 
seryative,  Cliinese  narrowness,  the  promoter  of 
ignorance.  Generally  speaking,  the  stronger 
the  Buddhism  of  a  community  the  greater  the 
conservatism  and  op]K)8ition  to  Christianity 
and  the  foreigner,  for  to  the  conservative 
Buddhist  the  foreigner  is  the  imi)ersonation  of 
Christianity. 

Hence,  in  a  iK>sition  such  as  the  writer  occu- 
pies in  Nagoya,  a  typical  Inland  city  of  200,000 
souls,  witli  2,000  Buddhist  temples  and  5,000 
Buddhist  priests,  there  is  found  little  natural 
love  for  the  foreigner.  He  is  called  by  various 
names  as  Seiyojin  (/Stf*y<?,  Western,  Euroi)ean ;  y//j, 
man);  Altai  koku  jin  (outside,  alien,  foreign); 
I  Jin  (barbarian);  To  jin  (a  Chinaman,  a  name 
of  contempt  for  all  foreigners);  Keto  jin  (hairy 
foreigner,  a  name  of  still  greater  contempt); 
Awai  koku  huku  (foreign  country  fool ) ;  '*Pi(f(/i/  " 
(cast  off,  below  the  standard,  refuse,  thrown 
away  as  useless);  l€su  Kirisuto  (Jesus  Christ, 
spoken  in  contempt  to  indicate  whom  w^e  fol- 
low) ;  Yasu  Kyo  (the  Jesus  religion ;  also  a  term 
of  contempt  indicating  that  we  are  devotees  of 
this  flespised  religion). 

In  this  city  the  foreigner  will  seldom  go  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  time  upon  the  street  without 
hearing  one  or  all  of  these  epithets  applied  to 
him,  perhaps  twenty  times.  But  they  come 
almost  wholly  from  a  class  of  young  }^ople 
whom  we  do  not  particularly  blame,  knowing 
they  arc  merely  tools  of  the  priests  and  of 
bigoted  parents.  The  officials  are  kind  to  us, 
and  though  **  the  heathen  rage  '*  for  the  present. 
Buddhism  is  losing  its  hold,  and  the  Light  of 
the  world  begins  to  shine  here.  Will  you  not 
pray  for  us  ? 

Self-support. 

Self-support  must  form  an  essential  element 
in  the  evangelization  of  Japan.  Already  the 
home  societies  are  crying  out  for  relief  in  the 
bearing  of  the  financial  burden,  and  yet  the  bat- 
tle is  by  no  means  won.  It  is  only  well  begun, 
for  of  its  45,000,000  Japanese,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, not  more  than  one  in  450  is  a  Chris- 
tian. To  carry  on  the  battle  it  is  of  highest  im- 
portance, regarding  both  the  new  work  and  the 
established  churches,  that  these  churches  should 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  also  take  a 
hand  in  the  pioneer  work.  Considered  in  a 
broad  sense  the  Methodist  churches  in  Japan 
have  made  as  great  progress  in  self-support  as 
any  other.  The  doctrine  is  not  novel,  but  it 
must  be  made  practical. 


All  sorts  of  beautiful  theories  of  self-suppon 
have  been  hurled  at  ua,  but  they  are  valneksfl 
because  impracticable.  One  whose  daily  wa^ 
are  from  11  to  14  sen,  and  coat  of  daily  food  10 
to  12  sen,  can't  contribute  large  sums  to  churdi 
work.  A  man  whose  monthly  salary  is  10  to 
15  yen,  but  who  hat  three  to  six  persons  de- 
pendent on  his  labors  for  food  and  clothes,  is  no 
better  off,  and  this  is  the  condition  of  the  lar^ 
majority  of  Japanese  Christians  up  to  the  ipttt- 
ent.  These  Christians  will  work  nights  tod 
spare  moments  for  the  church  and  do  it  gladlj, 
if  only  that  work  can  be  turned  to  accoant. 
No  phin  itf  9elf-»upport  is  complete  tchich  i^norm 
thin  principle. 

We  must  have  buildings  in  which  to  worship, 
oirned  by  the  Churchy  or  the  Buddhists  can  em- 
barrass our  work  and  drive  us  out  at  last.  To 
do  our  i>art  well  we  are  making  silk  bookmarks 
and  silk  handkerchiefs,  beautiful  and  unique, 
and  by  the  sale  of  many  of  these  hope  to  pro- 
mote our  work.  We  do  not  ask  for  dona- 
tions and  do  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  anv 
other.  Self-help  is  our  motto.  We  propose  to 
give  value  for  value  in  the  articles  offered.  We 
simply  ask  assistance  in  the  sale  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  honest  industry.  Proper  remunera- 
tion for  honest  work  is  the  basis  on  whicli  our 
success  rests.  Will  the  reader  gladly  assist  us 
in  this  struggle  by  helping  to  dispose  of  our 
products  ?  If  so,  write  at  once  to  me  nt  Nagoya, 
Japan,  and  I  will  forward  bookmarks  or  hand- 
kerchiefs, whichever  may  be  desired,  expense 
paid,  and  will  give  full  directions  as  to  the  de- 
positing of  proceeds  in  a  home  bank. 

The  Work  of  a  Mibsionart. 

I  am  asked  to  tell  how  we  do  our  work  as 
missionaries.  Possibly  a  statement  of  niy  own 
movements  will  best  give  a  general  idea.  I  com- 
monly rise  at  6  a.  M.,  spend  some  time  in  my 
study  before  breakfast,  which  comes  promptly 
at  7  A.  M.  At  7 :30  a.  m.  prayers  in  Japanese  with 
family  and  servants  for  thirty  minutes,  at  which 
Bible  is  read  and  explained,  and  Christian  hymns 
sung.  From  8  to  12  M.  in  my  study  with  my 
teacher,  studying  language,  preparing  sermons, 
translating  books,  writing  tracts,  of  which  I  use 
many,  printed  on  mimeograph.  Dinner,  Id  to 
12:30  V.  M. ;  12:30  to  4  p.  M.,  attend  to  district 
and  home  corres]K>ndencc,  and  sermonize;  4 
to  6  p.  M.,  take  exercise,  at  same  time  making 
pastoral  visits,  doing  necessary  errands  in  town, 
attend  committee  meetings,  or  distribute  tracts 
and  Sf-riptures;  C  to  6:30  p.  m.,  supper;  6:30 
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to  7  p.  M.,  family  prayers  in  English;  7  to  9  or 
9:30  P.  M.,  reading,  writing,  making  up  reports, 
or  attending  evening  meetings.  Sunday  differs 
from  other  days  only  in  that  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  are  given  to  meetings,  tract  and 
Scripture  distribution,  attending  from  three  to 
five  services  per  day. 

This  is  my  general  ])lan  of  work  for  seven 
days  in  every  week.  The  reader  must  under- 
stand that  constant  interruptions  are  taking 
place,  the  Japanese  coming  to  call  upon  one  at 
any  time  from  5  a.  m.  to  12  midnight.  When 
traveling  about  the  district  the  work  necessarily 
varies  in  kind,  and  the  hours  from  5  or  6  a.  m. 
to  midnight.  Rest  days  I  do  not  have  unless 
summer  heat  or  sickness  compel  it,  and  of  the 
latter,  thank  God,  I  have  seen  but  little  during 
over  twelve  years  on  the  field.  The  interrup- 
tions are  very  annoying  to  one  who  loves  to  do 
his  work  with  system  and  order,  but  they  are 
unavoidable  to  one  who  will  do  real  missionary 
work. 

One  must  see  the  people  when  they  are  to  be 
seen.  Worldly-minded  heathen  are  not  going 
to  seek  the  Christian  missionarv  for  the  truth 
he  teaches,  much  less  come  a  second  time  to  in- 
quire, if  indifferently  turned  away  the  first  time. 
Human  nature  is  one  and  the  same  the  world 
over,  but  national  and  social  customs  make  a 
vast  difference  in  the  methods  required  to  give 
success  to  missionary  effort.  I  preach,  lecture, 
sing,  or  give  stereopticon  exhibitions  in  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  wherever  I  go,  sometimes  unit- 
ing all  phases  in  one  meeting. 

Sometimes  the  meeting  place  is  in  a  theater, 
sometimes  in  a  hotel,  sometimes  in  a  church 
building,  sometimes  in  a  ])rivate  house,  some- 
times in  a  bam,  sometimes  bv  the  roadside  or  on 
a  hill,  but  outdoor  meetings  are  not  popular  in 
Japan.  One  cannot  tell  in  advance  just  what 
form  a  meeting  will  take.  The  missionary  must 
be  preacher,  lecturer,  teacher,  chorister,  choir, 
sexton,  trustee,  steward,  class  leader,  Sunday 
school  superintendent,  interpreter,  machinist, 
architect,  carpenter,  lawyer,  physician,  surgeon, 
undertaker,  painter,  glazier,  or  common  laborer, 
as  the  case  may  require — all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  may  win  some  to  Jesus. 

Beoisniko  Work  in  a  New  Place. 
How  the  missionary  shall  begin  work  in  a 
new  place  must  de|)end  wholly  upon  circum- 
stances. Suppose  I  enter  a  new  town,  put  up  at 
a  hotel,  and  begin  a  survey  of  the  situation. 
The  foreigner  is  a  living  curiosity;  guests,  hotel 
servants,  street  people — all  want  to  see  him,  ex- 


amine his  clothes,  his  hair,  his  books,  ever}*- 
thing.  Curiosity  leads  to  a  question  from  one 
party  or  the  other,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of 
missionary  operations  in  that  town.  It  may  be 
the  landlord  who  addresses  me.  I  find  out  by 
questions  his  name,  native  place,  how  long  he 
has  lived  where  he  now  does,  how  many  chil- 
dren, if  any,  he  has,  the  size  of  the  town,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  other  items,  and  finally  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  is  introduced. 

The  man  is  a  Buddhist,  as  all  his  fathers  for 
twenty  generations  past  have  been.  He  has 
heard  of  Christianity,  if  at  all,  as  a  dangerous 
error  which  foreigners  have  brought  in,  and 
against  which  all  loyal  Japanese  ought  to  guard. 
The  whole  town  is  Buddhist,  and  no  desire  to 
hear  Christianity  far  iU  own  mice  exists.  But 
the  minds  of  ]>eople  are  opening,  the  whole 
realm  of  thought  and  investigation  appears 
novel,  and  they  are  bent  on  tasting  the  fruits  of 
the  new  civilization.  This  spirit  of  inquiry  is 
the  missionary's  ground  of  opportunity. 

So  I  gradually  draw  the  man  out,  and  others 
arc  drawn  into  the  conversation.  The  man  fi- 
nally accepts  a  tract  to  read,  and  others  receive 
them.  This  tract  forms  a  basis  upon  which 
future  questions  may  be  asked.  I  arrange  for  a 
public  meeting,  if  I  can.  If  not,  I  have  sown 
through  the  tracts  and  conversation  a  little  seed, 
but  most  of  all  have  increased  curiosity.  Re- 
member  that  much  time  must  be  given  for 
thought,  for  the  leaven  to  work  in  minds  unac- 
customed to  arrive  at  conclusions  quickly  and 
Independently.  When  I  go  again  to  that  town, 
which  must  not  be  delayed  too  long,  the  ac- 
quaintance already  made  is  helpful,  but  must 
not  be  counted  on  for  too  much.  Its  value  de- 
pends much  upon  social  and  moral  standing  of 
the  man. 

Little  by  little  this  man  or  his  friends  may 
come  to  examine,  then  approve  intellectually, 
then  earnestly  inquire  into  this  new  way,  and 
finally  to  accept  Jesus  as  a  personal  Saviour. 
This  may  take  months,  or  even  years,  for  its  ac- 
complishment. It  cannot  be  forced,  it  may  be 
hastened.  But  statements  concerning  sudden 
conversions  among  the  heathen  are  generally 
misleading,  and  such  cases  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  heathen  are  not  going  to  believe  in 
Christ  till  they  understand  his  teachings.  To 
come  to  this  understanding  requires  time.  The 
Holy  Spirit  works  through  human'agencies  and 
upon  human  intellects.  Some  souls,  with  an 
innate  love  for  truth,  a  religious  intellectual 
bent,   reach  a  conclusion  more   quickly   than 
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those  not  so  constituted.  It  may  take  a'  half 
dozen  or  ten  yean  to  ]gain  flye  believers  in  this 
supposed  town,  or  twice  that  number  may  be 
gained  in  one  year. 


The  Ajmere  Dittriot  Ooo&renoe. 

BT  REV.    C.    H.   FLOMER. 

The  Ajmere  District  as  it  at  present  exists  is 
of  three  summers,  having  been  formed  from  the 
Agra.  Its  rapid  development  has  astonished 
not  a  few  of  those  who  witnessed  its  start  on  its 
mission  of  usefulness. 

A  camping  ground  situated  to  the  southwest 
of  Ajmere,  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  was  chosen 
by  the  presiding  elder.  Brother  de  Souza,  and 
through  him  tents  had  been  secured  and  pitched 
beneath  the  outspreading  shade  of  the  few  large 
trees  for  the  convenience  of  missionaries  and 
visitors.  At  a  little  distance  off  triangular  huts 
had  been  put  up  for  our  native  brethren  and 
sisters.  They  were  made  of  slit  bamboo  frames 
and  grass,  hence  were  ligHt  and  pliable.  Once  or 
twice,  when  strong  breezes  prevailed,  they  very 
readily  yielded  to  their  wishes  and  seemed  to  do 
obeisance  to  the  tent  of  meeting  by  way  of  re- 
spect, as  this  tent  was  the  most  imposing  of  all. 
Fortunately  no  great  guslies  of  wind  swept  over 
us,  or  there  would  have  been  a  general  trans- 
portation of  these  huts  to  a  remote  point,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  a  few  and  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  majority. 

Our  worthy  presiding  elder  very  thoughtfully 
secured  the  services  of  a  few  policemen  and 
watchmen  for  our  security  against  the  inroads 
of  professional  thieves.  But  these  armed  men 
failed  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  canine  rogues 
who  prowled  about  the  camp  ground  day  and 
night,  though  sticks  and  stones  were  hurled  at 
them  whenever  they  stealthily  encroached  on 
forbidden  ground.  Very  frequently  one  here 
and  another  there  succeeded  in  making  off  with 
a  hand  cake  {chappati)  or  doing  justice  to  some 
prepared  dish  of  our  native  brethren.  But  let 
not  the  readers  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
occupants  of  the  tents  enjoyed  any  immunity 
from  these  sly  creatures,  as  they  knew  no  dif- 
ference of  race  or  rank.  Your  humble  scribe 
and  family  had  to  forego  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
which  was  to  have  been  served  up  for  an  even- 
ing meal.  The  famishing  rogues  had  not  the 
decency  to  wait  till  the  cook  brought  it  on  the 
table,  but  actually  uncovered  the  cooking  dish 
and  ran  off  with  its  spoil,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  the  camp. 

Though  November  had  been  selected  for  the 


meeting  the  cold  was  nothing  to  speak  of,  and 
the  days  were  yery  suitable  for  the  occanon. 
The  first  two  days,  namely,  the  4th  and  5th, 
were  set  aside  for  examinations,   which  were 
thoroughly   executed.     Wednesday     was    the 
first  day  of  Conference,  which  was  well  attended. 
All  through  the  sessions  businese  was  handled 
most  satisfactory,  because  a  very  g^ood    spirit 
pervaded  the  Ck>nference.     Miss  Phcebe  Rowe, 
who  accompanied  us,  had  her  patience  taxed 
first  of   all  in  examining  the  Ajmere   Girls^ 
School.    Then  every  afternoon  she  conducted  a 
special  service  for  converts  in  the  lai^  tent, 
which    proved    most    helpful.      Our    beloved 
evangelist.  Brother  Dennis  Osborne,  also  joined 
us   on    the    second   day  of  Conference,    and 
coming  in  the  ''fullness  of  the  Gospel  of  peace "^ 
distributed  the  words  of  life  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  each  morning  and  again 
on  Sunday  evening,  resulting  in  the  edification 
of  believers. 

Brother  J.  £.  Scott,  the  former  presiding 
elder  of  the  district,  and  R.  Clancy,  our  Con- 
ference treasurer,  enlivened  the  camp,  but  some- 
what late  in  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  native  brethren  conducted  them  from  the 
railway  station  amid  great  enthusiasm.  These 
dear  fellow-laborers  spoke  to  us  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  former  from  Luke  11.  13,  while  the 
latter  from  John  3.  3,  each  season  of  grace  hav- 
ing been  fraught  with  much  good.  Sabbath 
evening  service  was  the  crowning  time.  Nearly 
the  entire  audience  came  forward  as  seekers  after 
a  special  outpouring  of  the  Spirit*s  power,  and 
then  numbers  testified  to  the  benefits  received. 

During  this  week  there  was  an  evening  de- 
voted to  the  District  Epworth  League,  another 
t6  the  ** Anti-Tobacco"  and  **Juvenile  Self- 
Support"  Leagues.  At  each  of  these  gather- 
ings the  young  people  were  well  to  the  front, 
and  each  performed  his  and  her  part  very  cred- 
itably. Then  another  evening  was  set  aside  for 
the  "Self-Support  Society,"  which  was  organ- 
ized in  this  district  (Ajmere)  last  February. 
Though  but  a  few  months  in  existence,  the  four 
circuits  have  done  very  well.  At  the  last  Annual 
Conference,  when  tlie  subject  of  self-support 
was  discussed,  Ajmere  District  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  three  workers,  who,  thank  Qod, 
have  had  their  temporal  wants  fully  met.  The 
treasurer  reported  a  collection  of  329  rupees  from 
our  mission  workers  as  also  from  the  converts. 
While  these  latter  are  yet  in  the  background, 
we  are  hoping  for  better  things  and  more  glo- 
rious achievements. 


Catechism  of  the  Sa/reiUy  Theological  Seminary. 
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Oateohism  of  the  Baieilly  Theological  Seminary. 

BY  T.  J.  8COTT,  D.D. 

1.  Whsre  i$  thi$  seminary  situated  f  In  North 
India,  at  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohilcund, 
'<  the  garden  spot  of  India/*  Here  our  Mission 
was  first  opened  by  Dr.  Butler  in  1856.  The 
seminary  was  opened  in  1872. 

2.  What  is  this  seminary  t  It  is  a  training  in- 
stitution for  preachers  and  teachers  and  their 
wives.  There  are  four  departments — (1)  The 
Theological  Seminary;  (2)  Normal  School  for 
Christian  Teachers ;  (8)  Woman^s  Training  and 
Bible  School ;  (4)  A  kindergarten  for  the  chil- 
dren while  the  mothers  are  studying.  Twelve 
instructors  are  at  work.  Two  of  them  are 
American  brethren,  and  two  their  wives.  The 
school  works  under  a  legal  Board  of  Trustees. 

3.  What  has  the  seminary  done  so  far  f  It  has 
sent  out  312  preachers,  61  teachers,  and  212 
trained  women. 

4.  What  is  the  present  attendance  t  Seventy- 
eight  men  and  45  women.  There  should  be  200 
men  in  the  seminary  to  meet  the  pressing  want. 
Many  applicants  have  been  turned  away  for 
want  of  dormitory  room  and  aid  for  the  stu- 
dent while  here. 

5.  What,  then,  is  the  need  of  such  an  institution  t 
To  raise  up  a  native  ministry  which  alone  un- 
der God  can  save  India.  To  train  women  for  a 
work  which  women  alone  can  do.  To  send  out 
Christian  teachers  for  mission  educational  work, 
who  also  act  as  lay  pastors  and  evangelists;  all 
this  to  enter  the  great  door  opened.  Many 
thousands  annually  are  baptized.  No  greater 
work  in  any  age.  A  hundred  millions  can  un- 
derstand the  Hindustani  language  spoken  by 
our  students. 

6.  What  do  others  think  of  this  seminary? 
Bishop  Foster  pronounced  this  the  most  impor- 
tant missionary  enterprise  in  India.  Bishop 
Ninde  wrote:  **I  am  strongly  impressed  with 
the  invaluable  aid  this  school  affords  our  work- 
ers." Bishop  Thobum:  **  Our  Theological 
School  has  become  more  than  ever  a  neces8ity 
to  our  work."  Dr.  Ellin  wood,  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  says:  *'A  friend 
said  to  me,  of  all  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  he  had  seen,  the  one  at  Bareilly  seemed 
to  him  best  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
mission."  Bishop  Mallalieu:  *'I  am  most  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  immeasurable  impor- 
tance of  the  Bareilly  Theological  School." 

7.  What  is  the  present  endowment  f  About 
$45,000,  with  buildings  worth  some  $19,000. 


The  endowment  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  schol- 
arships in  aid  of  students. 

8.  Why  do  the  students  need  aid  f  They  either 
lose  their  former  support  on  becoming  Chris- 
tians, or  they  give  up  their  former  employment 
for  the  ministry  and  become  dependent  while 
studying. 

9.  How  much  supports  a  student  f  At  present 
$20  a  year  for  a  single  man  and  $30  for  a  man. 
and  his  wife. 

10.  How  much  endows  a  scholarship?  Five^ 
hundred  dollars  for  single  men  and  $1,000  for 
married  men. 

11.  Are  other  special  sums  needed?  Eight 
thousand  dollars  for  a  native  professor's  chair, 
and  contributions  in  any  amount  to  form  endow- 
ment for  general  current  expenses.  We  also 
need  $2,500  for  dormitories  recently  built. 

12.  How  can  this  money  be  raised?  In  the 
spirit  of  the  great  missionary  Carey,  '*  At  tempt 
great  things  for  God,  expect  great  things  of 
God."  Follow  the  niethod:  (1)  Give  all  you 
can ;  (2)  Get  others  to  give ;  (3)  Get  churches  to 
give;  (4)  Get  Sunday  schools  to  give;  (5)  Get 
Leagues  to  give;  (6)  Form  working  parties 
for  this  fund;  (7)  Pray  mightily  for  this 
enterprise. 

13.  How  can  money  f*e  Mnt  to  the  seminafy  ? 
Through  the  Missionary  Secretaries,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  or  directly  by  draft  on 
London  to  the  principal.  Small  sums  can  be 
conveniently  sent  by  foreign  postal  order. 


Notes. 

Rev.  J.  O.'Denxino  writes  from  Narsingpiir, 
India:  **We  have  here  a  school  for  Christian 
boys  with  fifty-eight  pupils  at  present.  We 
teach  them  the  common  branches  and  shall  go 
higher  when  tlie  school  becomes  older.  Car- 
pentering and  shoemaking  are  also  taught. 
Many  of  them  will  be  our  future  preachers  and 
teachers.  We  would  like  to  put  more  boys  in 
the  school,  but  have  not  room.  We  need  a  suit- 
able building  for  the  school.  Across  the  street 
from  where  the  school  is  now  is  a  palace  belong- 
ing to  the  Rajah  of  Imjhara.  It  was  built  for 
him  about  eight  years  ago,  while  he  was  a 
minor,  for  a  city  residence.  He  is  of  age  this 
year.  He  prefers  to  live  on  his  estates,  and  so 
the  city  palace  is  for  sale.  It  is  a  huge  build- 
ing, made  of  burnt  brick,  two  stories  high  in 
front,  with  elaborate  oriental  roo6ng,  and  two 
rooms  on  the  roof.  The  back  part  is  one  story, 
forming,  with  the  front,  a  hollow  square,  with 
large  verandas  inside  the  square  and  one  on  the 
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west  outside.  The  palace  has  twenty-six  rooms, 
two  of  which  are  large  enough  for  chapels,  and 
many  others  are  very  spacious.  It  is  well  suited 
to  our  use.  The  rajah  is  so  anxious  to  sell,  rather 
than  let  it  stand  empty,  that  he  is  willing  to 
take  9,000  rupees,  which  is  about  f  2, 500,  as  ex- 
change is  now.  This  is  remarkably  cheap,  a 
bargain  that  we  must  not  Vet  pass.  We  must 
haye  the  palace.  Tiicrc  is  somebody  that  has 
the  $2,500  and  is  willing  to  buy  the  ]>alace  for 
the  Lord's  work.     Wlio  is  he?     Where  is  he?'' 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  from  Chungking, 
China:  **I  understand  that  telegrams  were  sent 
some  weeks  ago  from  China  stating  that  in  the 
late  riots  the  persons  and  property  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  harmed.  This  is  a  great 
mistake.  They  have  suffered  with  the  rest. 
The  Chinese  have  already  agreed  to  pay  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  720,000  taels,  equal  to  about 
$600,000  gold,  for  damages  to  their  property  in 
and  about  Chentu.  That  the  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  seldom  leave  their  stations  is  true ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  all 
without  families,  and  that  their  work  is  over  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;  that  they  have  a 
large  native  n^embership,  chiefly  the  descendants 
of  the  converts  of  their  first  fifty  years'  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  work  is  new  and  small, 
and  we  have  no  wealthy  members,  and  we  all 
have  wives;  and  yet,  if  we  had  had  house  room 
at  Chungking,  we  all  might  Itave  stayed  here, 
as  my  wife  and  I  did.  But  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  put  three  families  in  every  house,  and  so 
two  families  went  down  river;  but  they  will  be 
at  their  work  again  before  this  letter  reaches 
America,  I  myself  start  to-day  for  Chentu.  If 
we  had  all  been  single  men  none  would  have 
left  Chentu;  but  each  believed  that  he  had  a 
duty  in  regard  to  his  wife  and  children.  If  we 
believe  in  the  Protwtant  home  idea  we  must  l>e 
prepared  to  count  its  cost.  Yet  I  believe  that 
we  ought  also  to  have  single  men  in  our  mis- 
sions in  West  China.  There  is  a  work  for  them, 
as  w^ell  as  for  single  ladies,  and  every  year  we 
have  asked  for  single  men.  Where  are  the 
volunteers  ? '' 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Warne,  of  Calcutta,  India, 
writes  on  Novemlxir  27,  1895:  *'Mrs,  Neils 
Madsen,  wife  of  our  missionary  at  Pakur,  died 
t)f  fever  yesterday  moi'ning.  Slie  had  been 
married  just  three  days  less  than  five  months. 
She  was  born  in  Sweden,  went  to  America,  was 
converted  and  called  to  mission  work  while  in 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  She  came  to  India  in  the 
Scandinavian  AUianoe  Mission,  and  after  three 


years'  service  in  said  missioD  married  oDe  of  our 
missionaries  of  the  same  DatioDalitv.  She  was 
in  charge  of  our  Girls'  Oq)hanage  tit  Pakur, 
a  position  of  great  res|K)nsibility.  Her  beautiful 
Christian  character  had  endeared  her  to  us  all." 

A  cablegram  from  Rev.  H.  O.  Cady,  of  the 
West  China  Mission,  received  January  2,  says 
that  the  Chinese  government  has  paid  for  the 
proi)erty  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  at 
Chentu,  destroyed  in  the  riot,  and  protection 
has  been  guaranteed.  The  missioDaries  have 
returned  to  Chentu,  and  the  buildings  destroyed 
will  be  rebuilt  immediatelv. 

Rev.E.  H.  Gret^ley,  Principal  of  White  Plains 
Seminary,  Liberia,  writes:  **  We  have  nine  chil- 
dren in  our  home.  They  are  learnings  fast. 
Two  of  them  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English  five  months  ago  have  finished  their  First 
Readersand  have  begun  on  the  Second.  We  hare 
prayers  night  and  morning  with  them,  class 
meeting  every  week,  and  church  and  Sabbath 
school  on  the  Sabbath.  They  learn  many  verses 
of  Scripture." 

Rev.  J.  £.  Scott,  writes  from  Camp  Hathras, 
India,  December  3,  1895 :  '*  We  are  just  dosing 
a  glorious  meeting  here.  On  the  two  districts 
represented  in  the  meeting  there  have  been 
2,800  baptisms,  and  2,000  rupees  have  been  gath- 
ered for  self-support." 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  of  the  West  China  Mis- 
sion, wrote  from  Foochow  on  his  way  home 
stating  that  he  should  return  by  the  way  of 
India,  reaching  the  United  States  in  the  spring. 

Rev.  Lucius  Smith,  of  the  3Iexico  Conference 
and  stationed  at  Oaxaca,  was  obliged  to  have 
his  foot  amputated,  and  is  very  ill,  with  slight 
hopes  of  recovery. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Fisher  reached  Bombay,  November 
27,  and  has  become  the  pastor  of  the  Grant 
Itoad  Methodist  Church  in  that  city. 

>Iiss  Ruth  Sites,  of  the  Foochow  Mission, 
arrived  in  New  York  January  17,  and  left  on 
January  18  for  Newton,  Mass.,  the  present 
home  of  her  mother. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baker  was  elected  by  the  South 
India  Conference  a  delegate  to  the  General  Con- 
ference. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  was  elected  by  the  Foo- 
chow Conference  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference,  and  Miss  Lydia  Trimble  was  elected 
a  lay  delegate. 

Rev.  H.  H.  l^wry  was  elected  by  the  North 
China  Conference  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Scott  a  lay  delegate. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 


MARCH,  1896. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  FOR  1895. 

Officers  of  the  Societf  and  Board.  back,  John  K.  Andrua,  Henry  K.  Oarroll,  KbenesOT  J. 

Prendent. — Bishop  Thomas  Bowman.  Hill,  John  S.  Hujler,  William  Harknesa»  JohD  Beat- 

Vice  Presidents.— Bishops  R.  S.  Foster,  S.  M.  tie,  William  J.  Carlton. 
Merrill,  E.  G.  Andrews,  H.  W.  Warren,  C.  D.  General  Mitaioaarr  Comnlttee. 

w^  Vn  .""''o^^^^'f^''  r'  f  .^^^^'°'         The  General  Miaaionary  Committee  i.  compcd of 

W.  F.  Mallaheu,  C.  H.  Fowler,  J.  H.  Vincent,  ^^  ^Uhopa.  seoietariea,  and  treaaurer.  of  ihe  Mia- 

J.  N.  FitzGerald,   I.  W.  Joyce,  J.  P.  Newman,  gjo^j^ry  Society,  fourteen  membera  representing  aU 

D.  A.  Goodsell  ;  Judge  E.  L.  Fancher,  Rev.  M.  the  Conferences  and  Miasions  of  the  Church;  and 
D'C.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Mr.  James  H.  Tuft,  Rev.  fourteen  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Managera. 
Daniel  Wise,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  D.D.,  It  meets  once  a  year  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
Judge  G.  G.  Reynolds,  Hon.  George  J.  Ferry,  missions. 

Mr.  J.  8.  McLean,  Hon.  John  French,  General  Annual  Meeting, 

J.  F.  Rusling.  The  General  Missionary  Committee  met  in  DenTer, 

Honorary  Secretary. —Rev.    John   M.    Reid,  Colo.,  Thursday  morning,  November  14, 1895,  Bishop 

£).I).  Joyce  presiding,  and  continued  in  session  each  day 

Corresponding   Secretaries.— Bey.    Charles   C.  "°*"  Tuesday  night,  November  19.    The  following 

McCabe,  D.D.,    Rev.   Adna   B.    Leonard,  D.D.  members  were  present : 

7>«Mur^.-Rev.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D.*  Bishcps^- Bowm^,    Foster,    Merrill,    Andrews. 

Assistant    Treasurer, -Rev.    Earl     Cranston,  7^^«>°.F<>b8.  Mallalieu,  Fowler.  Vincent.  Fit.Ger.ld. 

T%  T^     i-i-     •       .•    -r.  Joyce,  Newman,  Goodsell. 

D.D.,  Cmcinnati,  O.  « -*     •         t>        r^       n  n  %,^n  u      *    »    ▼ 

_'.      ^      \  _       orui^T^T^  Secretartes.-'^v.  Drs.  C.  C.  McCabe,  A.  B.  Leoa. 

Recording  Seer etai'y. — Rev.  8.  L.  Baldwin,D.D.  ^^  ^  j^  Baldwin 

Board  of   Maaagers.  Treasurers. — Rev.  Drs.  Sandford  Hunt,  Eari  Cran- 

*■"  The  Board  of  Managers  shall  oonslst  of  the  Bishops  of  the  ston. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  mem-         District  ifewiderf.— Rev.  Drs.  J.  M.  Durrell,  THton, 

bers  of  the  Board,  and  thirty-two  laymen  and  thirty-two  v  tt  .  n^/.-.^  p  Tir;«i.f  \f  :ii«-iia  xr   t  .  mr.^i^.  o 

traveUDK  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  elect.  ^'  ^^      ^     ;      ?^^w   o       ^^^    1^"^^  ^ 

ed  hy  the  General  Conference."  ^*''d»  Kingston,  Pa.;  W.  M.  Swindells,  Philadelphia, 

Bishops.— T.  Bowman,  R.  S.  Foster,  S.  M.  Merrill,  ^^'J    ^  ^  Freshwater,  Cleveland,  0.;  J.  M.  Carter, 

E.  G.  Andrews,  H.  W.  Warren,  C.  D.  Foss,  J.  P.  Huntingdon,  Tenn.;  W.  tt  Shier.  Detroit.  Mieh.;  T.  K. 
Hurst,  W.  X.  Ninde,  J.  M.  Walden,  W.  F.  Mallalieu,  ^*®™»°&  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  J.  P.  Chaffee,  Minnesp- 
C.  H.  Fowler,  J.  H.  Vincent,  J.  N.  FitzGerald,  I.  W.  ^^^  M»°°'  ^-  ^-  ^'  Huntington,  Llncohi,  Neb.;  J. 
Joyce,  J.  P.  Newman.  D.  A.  Goodsell.  ^'   Bentley,   MaryvUle,  Mo.;  I.   B.  Scott,  Marshall, 

ifinwter*.— Daniel  Wise,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  Albert  '^®^'  '^'  ^  '^'  ^^^»  ^^  ^"»»»  ^®J  ^-  ^-  WHdmg, 

S.  Hunt,  Albert  D.  Vail,  Aaron  K.  Sanford,  John  B.  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Merwin.  Jaraes  M.  Buckley,  George  G.  Saxe,  Sandford         Representatives  of  the  BoarJ.-B,ev.  Dra.  M.    DX). 

Hunt,  Jacob  B.  Graw,   James  M.  King,   Henry  A.  Crawford,  J.  F.  Goucher,  A.  K.  Sanford,  &  F.  Upham, 

Buttz,  Charles  S.  Coit,  Samuel  F.  Upham,  Thomas  H.  '^'  ^  ^*^'  '^-  ^'  ^*°?I  Messrs.  J.  S.  McLean,  H.  K. 

Burch,  Andrew  Longacre.  John  F  Goucher,  James  R.  ^*''"'"'  ^'  ®-  '^""^«'  ^^^^^  ^"'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  H. 

Day,  Charles  S.  Harrower,  Henry  A.  Monroe,  Ben-  ^'  ^"^8*^^  ^^-  ^  I>obbins. 

jamin  M.  Adams,  Daniel  R  Lowrie,  John  M.  Reid,         ^^^  ^^^^""^  members  were  Bishops  Hurst,  Walden, 

Homer  Eaton,   George  Abele,   Charles  R   Barnes,  Taylor,  Thobum.  and  Hon.  Secretory  J.  M.  Reid.   Dr. 

Samuel  P.  Hammond,   Edson  W.  Burr.   Stephen  0.  ^'  ^  ^^°8  ^"  ^^«  substitute  for  Dr.  J.  M.Buckley. 
Benton.  Ensign  McChesney,  Charles  H.  Payne,  B.  S.         '^^®  Treasurer  presented  his  annual  report,  show- 

rp---|^  ing  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 

Laymen.-Enoch  L.  Fancher,  James  H.  Taft,  John  ^^^^^'^K  ^^^^^  31,  1895,  had  been  as  follows: 
S.  McLean.  John  French.  0.  H.  P.  Archer,  George  J.  Receipts. 

Ferry,  George  G.  Reynolds,  Lemuel  Skidmore,  An-  Conference  Collections $1,072,990  11 

derson  Fowler,  Ezra  B.  Tuttle,  Charles  Scott.  Alden  ]SSI^^^^i^i{u^-^^^^^^  «gg  g 

Speare,  Peter  A.  Welch,  William  H.  Falconer,  John  Intereat 1,160  78 

E.   Searles,  Jr.,   William    Hoyt.   J.   MUton   Cornell,  l?pl2KSL'r^S::. ::::;:::::::::::.::;        7'!mn 

Richard  Grant,  Honry  W.  Knight,  Alexander  H.  De  Miscellaneous 1,806  80 

Haven.   James  A.   Punderford.   Chester  C.  Corbin,  Total $l,174,0fi4  98 

Edward  L.  Dobbins,  James  F.  Rusling,  John  D.  Slay-  Receipts  the  previous  year 1,187317  86 

•  Died  February  la  1896.  .Increase  686|746  68 
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DISBUBSEMXNTB. 

B«Dgal-Buniut $11,691  91 

Bomtej 1^589  81 

Bolgaiia 12,010  08 

Ora&al  Ctaiom 473»  06 

DenniArk 7,518  00 

nnland  and  SL  Peterabuiv 8,854  00 

flnlaDd  and  St.  Petenburg,  from 

Amortean  Bible  Society 100  00 

FOOobow 35,726  05 

Germany  and  Swltserland,  Martin 

Minion  Institute 1,000  00 

Germany   and    Swltserland,  from 

American  Bible  Society 4,000  00 

Italy 48,066  86 

Japan 51,885  07 

Korea 18,272  89 

Liberia 5,996  80 

LowwOallfomia 600  00 

MaUyila 18,108  04 

Mezieo 65,217  68 

North  Obina 45,967  88 

Nortb  Germany 18,801  64 

North  India. 67,606  45 

Northwest  India 22,161  96 

Norway 14,096  80 

Sooth  America 66,678  18 

SoatbGermany 12,100  67 

Booth  India 18,884  68 

Sweden 28,888  29 

Sweden,  from  American  Bible  Soc*y .  400  00 

Swltserland 9,400  00 

WestChlna 18,594  68 

$624,977  99 

Domestic  Missions 479,929  96 

Incidental  Expenses  (Inclodinff  $17,710.01  for 

Interest) 87,292  29 

Office  Expenses 6,720  46 

Pnblication  Fond 12,774  00 

Salaries  of  Missionary  Bishops,  Secretaries,  etc.  26,160  00 

$1,287,845  62 


AHALT8I8  or  DiSBUBUMKins  (in  part). 

OONTUrOEMT  FUND. 

(Forei^m.) 

Ootgolnir  and  bome-cominff  expenses  oi  mission* 
aries  and  their  fliinilles,  moTlnff  expenses, 
health  trips,  etc $10,063  27 

Salaries  and  allowances  for  missionaries  and 
their  temilies 1,972  46 

Property— porcbase,  rent,  and  repairs 4,166  00 

KDomestlc.) 
MlsoeUaDeoDs  special  grants  to  booie  mission- 
aries  TTT!?..' 7,406  80 


$28,608  06 


IHCIDDITAL  EXPKN8IS 


(Foreign.) 

Ootgolng  and  home-coming  expenses,  etc.,  of 
missionaries  and  their  families $12,270  11 

Salaries  and  allowances  for  missionaries  and 
thelrftunilles 85,866  89 

MlsoeUaneoas  items,  such  as  furniture,  drugs, 
rent,  repaira  and  taxes  on  property,  cablegrams,  _ 

freight,  etc 1,894  69 

Bishops'  traTellng  expenses  Tisitlng  fi>relgn  mis- 
sloos 4,817  08 

Chili  District,  Sooth  America,  transit,  furniture, 
rants,  etc 8,388  86 

(General.) 
Interast  (interest  receired,  $878.14;  difference, 

$16J560.28) 17,710  01 

MIscellaneoas  items,  such  as  postage,  legal  ex- 
penses, traTellng  expenses,  etc 5,487  68 

General  Gommittee  expenses 1,807  65 

"^,292  29 

*"  (TOVDinOirAL  APPROPUATIOlfS  **  AND  '*  SPECIAL  GlVTI.** 

Cash  oo  hand  Not.  1,1894 $15,605  44 

BecelTed  dnrlng  the  year 68,105  85 

$88,710  79 
Paid  from  Not.  1,1894,  to  Oct.  81,1805 65,289  57 

Oet.81,1895 $18,421  22 


Debt  or  Trkasurt. 

Treasury  in  debt  Nor.  1, 1894. . . .     $175,764  12 
Dlsborsements  from  Not.  1, 1894, 
toOct.81,1805 1,28734562 


$1,418,609  74 


BeoelpUfromNoT.  I,1894,to0ot.  81, 1895....   1,174,654  88 

Balance,  cash  debt  of  Treasury,  Oct.  81. 1895..    $289,065  86 
Ontstandlng  bills  of  exchange  Oct.  81, 1895.. . .       67,187  91 

TbCal  debt  of  Treasury  Oct.  81, 1895 $306,248  27 

Bishop  FitsQerald  reported  that  the  Wesleyan 
missions  in  Germany  and  Austria  and  the  Methodist 
Bpiscopal  missions  in  Germany  had  agreed  upon  a 
plan  of  union,  looking  to  the  merging  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions.  The 
Weslejan  missions  have  memorialized  their  Mission- 
ary Society  and  Wesleyan  Conference,  in  England, 
for  authority  and  permission  to  do  this,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  missions  haTe  requested  action 
by  the  Qeneral  Missionary  Oommittee. 

The  Gteneral  (committee  referred  the  consummation 
of  the  union  and  the  carrying  on  the  combined  mis- 
sion work  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  with  full  power,  and  memorialised  the 
Qeneral  Conference  to  pass  an  enabling  act  author- 
ising the  reception  of  the  preachers,  members,  and 
property  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  missions. 

It  was  ordered  that  $1,500,000  be  apportioned 
among  the  Conferences,  and  the  distribution  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Appropriations  in  detail  were  made  to  the  missioiui, 
and  the  following  is  a 


SUMMART  or  APPR0PRUTI0N8. 


Foreign  Missions. 


Africa 

South  America 

China , 

Germany , 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmart: 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg. 

India 

Malaysia 

Bulgaria 

Italy 

Mexico 

Japan 

Korea 


Total. 


Dometiic  Mistknw, 


Welsh 

Swedish 

Norwegian  and  Danish 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Ohmese 

Japanese 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian. 

Italian 

Portuguese 

Hebrew ... 

American  Indians 

English  work,  white 

English  work,  colored 


$6,801 

58,475 

118,761 

25,822 

7312 
18,870 
17,420 

7,905 

4,220 
180,000 

8,870 
15,485 
40,866 
49,642 
60,600 
14,880 

$568,629 

|1,514 

81,678 

28,760 

44,260 

4,868 

18,966 

10.008 

8,000 

8,478 

9,129 

968 


Total. 


1 .  Foreign  Missions. . . 

2.  Domestic  Missions. 

8.  Miscellaneous 

4.  The  debt 


9JB72 

24.%67S 

46,869 

$456,829 

$568,629 
4664129 
119,000 
289,065 


Total $1,878,018 


(100> 

AFRICA. 
BiAop  TayloT  ha*  ^^aeopld  8iiper<litioii. 
The  Liberia  Hisaion  was  commenced  in  1888  and  was  organtced  u  a  Confersnce  io  ISM. 
Ttx  tniasions  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionarj  Bociety  are  confined  to  Llberi*.  BUiOft 
Taylor  has  Indostrial  HiBaiona  in  Bonth  Liberia,  Congo  Free  State,  Angola,  And  Boatheaat  Africa. 
The  Conference  reports  8,888  members  and  W4  probationers,  ao  increase  of  SSO  memben  and  ITS 
probadoners. 


Miitwrua-iea  of  Ou  UiananaTV  Sadetv- 
WTilU  Platru.  Liberia.— Her.  E.  H.  Qnelsr  and  wile. 


The  work  [n  Liberia  ia  divided  into  four  diatritfa, 

with  4B  <unjuita  and  slatioDS  leportbig   3,614   mam- 

bers  and  tS3  probationers;  an  iooreasa  ofSSO  meo- 

and  wUa.  MlM  LoulM     bars  and  1 7  2  probationera.    A  protraotad  mMtitiK  In 

^  ,  _  eigh^-asTsa  eoavcrtfona.     A 

new  chapel  has  been  oompletad  In  ParnearilleL  Tban 

ITewLand. 


Bishop  Taj/lor'l 
On  me  Oontco:  Vivi.  John  F. 
I*reoii.    ffotombl,   Kim  Mmij   Klldare.     ftonflUa  and      MonroTia  resulted 
Manvanoa.  0.  B.  Jeneen  ua  wife.    iUmlon  Steamer, 
William  O.  White. 

a,C.W.  OordoD.    Dondo,  A.  E.  WIUibt 


andwite,    Wianirueapepo,  w.  p.  DodioD  and  wire.  Hertan  hae  b«en  built  at  7ort«Tille.      Uin;  ^nnen  wen 

Wither.   Andoiwo,  Bohert  gbleldi.  WUliim  Mlil.r.    Co-  brought  to  Christ  On  the  Beiley  Circuit.     A  sood, 

naiiduu.  Mln  SuHe  Collliu.    IfoJanffe,  Bam  Mewl  and  wife.  ,.-,,_,,      .        u  ,    u  r       i.  n.         tt          ^7 

Hr*.  Klnola  Head,  John  Head,  wmiam  Head,  Mix  Loulw  Bul-toiitial  brick  church  is  befog  built  on  Uppw  Bo- 


WW  DoaM;  Borro'cu,  HIM  Oraoe  WtJtr.  Um  Anna 
White.  Orand  Sen,  J.  B.  RoberUan  aod  vUe.  Scmloion, 
J.  O.  Tate.  OarraioWi  UlM  Jennie  Hunt.  TrorUcii.  Un. 
Johnamlth.  Bedboo,  Un.  Nora  Oanrood.  Broola  St^ 
linn,  MM  Jennie  Arm*,  MlH  Kacliel  Hulr.  Cape  Palmat. 
A.  Oibom  and  wife,  Hanrr  KeSi 

Boalbeul  Africa:  Inltambant,  I.  H.  Blcbaide.  Moko- 
duxiti,  W.A.  Porterandwlte.  Eombliii,  C.  E.  Dee:  and 
wife. 


id  wire.  chanan  Circuit     Id   Barralca  a  new  mlsaion  iwDaa  ia 

being  erected  to  cost  $1,000.  At  Bigtown  King 
Hodge,  acme  of  his  chieTs,  and  about  OflT-  oT  his 
people  have  been  MDverted,  and  have  built  ft  native 
chape],  16  b^  60  feet,  in  which  r^ular  preaohtng^nd 
Evblohey.  U.  L.  Walker  Bahbalh  school  services  have  been  aetablisbed.  A 
building  ofbriok,  stone,  and  iron  is  now  being  eraoted. 
In  Orand  Seas  Uiaaion  a  amaJI  iron  church  has  been 
buUl.    In  QreeDville  Bfty  persona  were  oonverted. 


South  Am&rioa. 
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Nureery  miBsioiiB  have  been  MtabUshed  in  Bar- 
raka  with  S4  children,  in  Wissika  with  6  children,  in 
Bablokej  with  6  children,  in  Beaboo  with  24  chil- 
dren, in  Plnkej  with  18  children,  in  Garrawaj  with 
S^children,  in  Grand  Sees  with  11  children,  in  Sub- 
town  with  24  children;  a  total  of  120. 
I^Several  small  eohoola  are  in  BuooesaTul  operation, 
and  a  seminary  at  White  Plains,  with  Rey.  E.  H. 
Qnelej  as  prinotpal,  and  a  seminary  at  IConrovia, 
with  Judge  A.  D.  Williams  as  principal.  2 

'^In  the  Congo  District  there  are  missionaries  at 

Yivi,  Mamby,  Natombi,  and  Isangila,  reporting  seven 

members  and  seven  probstioners.    A  steamer,  under 

the  command  of  William  0.  White,  is  rendering  good 

■enrioe. 

Akgola. 

In  Angola  there  are  missionaries  at  Dondo,  Khan- 
gueapepo,  Ben  Barrett,  Pungo  Andongo,  Ganandua, 
Malange,  and  Pegley,  and  the  statistics  report  62  full 
members,  24  probationers,  46  native  nursery  children, 
175  average  attendants  at  Sabbath  preaching  to 
natives,  150  average  attendance  at  Sabbath  school, 
68  average  attendance  at  day  school.  The  mission 
property  is  worth  $41,622.22. 

Inhavbane. 

Bev.  E.  H.  Richards  has  opened  four  missions  in 
the  Inhambane  Province,  Southeast  Africa,  and  is 
assisted  by  four  missionaries  from  New  Zealand. 


AumuU  Meeting, 
Tlie  Liberia  Annual  Conference  was  held  in  Cape 
Palmss,  Liberia,  February  6-11,  1895,  Bishop  Taylor 
presiding.  The  statistics  reported  41  members 
and  probationers  in  the  Conference,  49  local  preachers, 
3,683  lay  members,  454  lay  probationers,  2,356  Sun- 
day school  scholars,  144  children  and  203  adults  bap- 
tized the  previous  year.  The  following  appointments 
of  the  members  and  probationers  of  the  Conference 
were  made: 

ANGOLA  DI8TRI0T.— A.  1.  Wlthej,  P.  B.  Ben  Barrett  Sta- 
tion, H.  C.  Wither ;  Loanda,  C.  W.  Gordon ;  lfalange,8.  J. 
Mead ;  NhangueapepcWm.  Schneidminer ;  Pungo  Andoogo, 
Bobert  Shields. 

GOHGO  DI8TBI0T.— W.  O.  White,  P.  S.  Kimpoko,  Wm. 
Baonnawn. 

Oafs  Palmas  and  Cavalla  Bivkb  DmrRicr.— J.  O. 
Tate,  P.  S.  Grand  Seas,  J.  B.  Bobeitaon;  Mount  Soott  and 
BIgtown,  H.  H.  Bvana ;  Saartown,  J.  G.  Tate. 

BA88A  District.— J.  H.  Deimtie,  P.  B.  Bezley,  L  N. 
Boberta;  Bdioa,  H.  O.Bq»:  Mount  Olive  Mlaslon,  J.  H. 
Deputia. 

MONEOVIA  DiSTRior.— T.  A  BIma,  P.  1.  MarrtialK  J.P.  Aitis; 
MonroTia,  B.  K.  MoKeever ;  New  Georgia  and  Johnaonvflle, 
J.  W.  Davia ;  Paynearjile  and  PoweUmie,  J.  J.  PoweU. 

SAiirr  Paulas  Bivnt  District.— W.  T.  Hagan,  P.  S. 
BenaonviUe  and  GronrrlUe,  I.  N.  Holder ;  Oareyaborg  and 
New  Land,  W.  T.  Hagan,  C.  B.  MoLaIn ;  Clay  Aahland,  G. 
W.Parker ;  Golali  Mlaalon,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  8r.;  MDlaburg 
and  White  Plalna,  F.  a  Holdemeas;  PeaMh  Mlaalon,  B. 
Boyoe ;  Bobertarllle,  J.  E.  Clarke ;  Upper  and  Lower  Cald- 
well, A.  F.  Nlmmo;  Virginia  and  Brewerrille,  J.  D.  A. 
Soott. 

Snroi  District.— J.  W.  Cooper,  P.  E.  BluntavUle.  P.  S. 
Walker;  Jacktown,  J.  W.  Bonner;  Lexington  and  Bloe 
Barra,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.;  Wall  Country,  J.  W.  Draper. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 
Bishop  Newman  has  Bpiacopal  Supetvmon, 
Thb  South  America  Mission  was  commenced  in  1886  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1898. 
The  missions  are  in  Argentina,  Umg^ay,  Paragnay,  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili,  and  report  1,943 
members  and  1,688  probationers,  an  increase  of  281  members  and  228  probationers. 


Jiiseumaries. 

Argentina:  B%ienne  Ayrea,  Bev.  C.  W.  Dreea  and  wife, 
Bev.  D.  McGork  and  wife.  Bar.  W.  P.  McLaaghUn,  D.D., 
and  wife,  Bev.  J.  F.  Thomaon,  D.D.,  and  wUe.  Boaario, 
Bev-  J.  H.  Keeley. 

BrasU:  Porto  Ala^re,  Bev.  W.  T.  BoUnaon  and  wife. 

Paniiniay :  ^laun^ion,  Bev.  8»  P.  Craver,  D.D. 

Umgoay :  Montevideo^  Bev.  H.  B.  Compton  and  wife, 
Bev.  A.  W.  Greennuuu  Ph.D.,  and  wife,  Rev«  WllUam 
Grovea  and  wife. 

Chill :  Serena,  Bev.  W.  F.  Albright  and  wife.  Concept 
efoti,  Bev.  G.  F.  Anna  and  wife*  Bev.  B.  O.  Campbell  and 
wife,  Bev.  C.  M*  Griffith  and  wife,  Bev.  B.  B.  Kefater  and 
wlte,  Bev.  X.  1.  WUaon  and  wife,  Bev.  1.  P«  Currier,  Mlaa 
Kmma  A.  Grant,  Mlaa  M.  A.  Milks,  Mlaa  Ailee  H.  Ftsher,  Mlaa 
Lottie  Vlmont,  Mlaa  Kate  L.  Bnanll,  Bev.  C.  M.  brtffithand 
wife,  r^uigva,  Bev.  G.  B»  Benedlot  and  wife,  Bev.  F.  M. 
Harrington  and  wife,  Bev.  W.  C.  Hoover,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
Mr.  C.  8.  Wlnana  and  wife,  Mrs.  1. 8.  WflUama.  Haura,  Rev. 
C.  Beotetapaeher.  Santlaoo,  Bev.  P.  B.  Cappett  and  wife, 
Bev.  Ira  H.La  letra  and  wife,  Mr.T.  W,  La  Petraand  wife, 
Mlaa  Nettle  Wflhor,  Mlaa  Boae  Btigg«  Mlaa  Jennie  8.  Far- 
well,  Mlaa  Bath  Tan  Deren,  Mlaa  Boaena  A.  Kinsman,  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Christopher. 


Peru :  lAmOt  Bev.  T.  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  and  wife.  OoOao, 
Ber.  J.  M.  Rpanglerand  wife. 

In  the  United  SUUee,  Mrs.  8.  P.  Crarer. 

Woman^a  Foreign  Mlarionary  Society.— Buenos  Ayres^ 
An7enana,MlM  Kleanor  LeHuray.  Roeario,  Aroentina, 
Mlaa  Mary  F.  Swaney.  Montevideo^  Uruguay^  Mlaa  (Mary 
1.  Bowen.  Aeuneioru  Paragttay^  Mlaa  Bebeoca  I.  Ham- 
mond. CaUao^  Peru^  Mlaa  Ellxabeth  Goodln,  Mlaa  Bale 
Wood.    In  th«rntted  States,  Mlaa  Lime  Hewett. 

Tliere  are  sereral  American  and  European  preaehen  ooo- 
nected  with  the  Mlailon  who  are  doing  moat  excellent  work, 
who  have  not  yet  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Managen 
aa  **  foreign  minlonariea*'  of  the  Society. 

Reporte, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Drees,  superintendent,  writes  that  in 
Argentina  and  Urug^j  there  have  been  urgent  calls 
to  several  new  places,  and  oould  each  man's  activ- 
ities be  multiplied  fivefold  he  would  still  find  more  work 
than  handa  or  head  or  heart  oould  do.  **  There  has 
been  a  Catholic  revival  seen  especially  in  the  prom* 
inenoe  given  to  the  worship  of  the  Yirgin  Mary  in  the 
ultraidoUtrous  form  of  pilgrimages  to  the  national 
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South  America. 


■hrlM  of  the  Vlrg^  of  Luju.  Th*  Mdi- 
tloDi  larroiuidinf  this  sorahip  ue  vorthj 
of  the  darkest  ages  of  Rome'*  InflQeiic*,  knd 
;et  arehblifaopB,  biehopa,  pralatoa  of  ererj 
degna,  and  repreaentatlTeH  of  all  filniinii 
han  Ihrongad  bj  thouaandi  to  the  ooaiM 
■hrine  and  partldpttted  In  the  Htrlolatry 
io  tncreaiinglr  dominant  in  tb«  Roman 
Ohoroh." 

Thar*  have  been  graoloua  nrivala  In 
Boenoa  Ayrea,  HonteTfdeo,  Hendoaa,  and 
^aewhere,  and  an  iDoreaatng  tnteraet  in  Cbe 
qneaUon  of  the  material  lupport  of  the 
Cburoh  haa  been  manifeated,  and  luge  in- 


uitanada. 


The  prea*  haa  done  larger  woric  (ban  erer 
before,  and  the  ctreutatlon  of  the  weekly 
papera,  El  EalaHdarlt  and  La  Avrora,  haa 
Uigely  inoreaaed.  The  theological  semi- 
nary, under  the  direction  of  Ber.  F.  D.  Tubbe 
la  proeperlng,  and  a  donation  of  property 
in  Heroedea  by  Ur.  Nicholas  Lowe  and  wife, 
worth  at  least  S3G,000  in  gold,  will  greatly 
aid  the  seminary  in  it*  work. 

Abqimtini. 
In  Argentina  fuUy  one  half  of  the  pro- 
rinclal  capitals  are  occupied,  and  toanj  llnea 
oi  inflaanoa  radiate  from  tfaeae.  In  Ixunas 
da  Zamora,  a  suburb  of  Buenoe  Ayrai, 
(10,000  in  ArgecUne  currenoy  baa  been 
oontributed  toward  the  purahaae  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  and  in  Tala, 
ChivUcoy,  Bahla  Blanca,  and  Boaario  money  ia  being 
oontributed  to  erect  churchna.  In  ^ArgentiDa  are 
1,133  member*  and ,823  probationen. 

At  Para,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  A-niazon, 
Bar.  J.  H.  Nelson  is  in  charge  of  a  aelf- supporting 
misiion,  wttich  reports  44  membera,  26  probationen, 
ISO  adbarenta,  and  37  Sunday  school  scholars.  A 
nawapaper,  iaaued  monthly,  called  the  BraaiWm 
ChrtitioM  Aitoeatt,  liaa  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies. 
Tha  mlasioDary  has  endured  severe  persecution. 
Two  yaara  i^  be  was  cast  ioto  prison  for  four 
months.  He  reports,  "We  have  been  mobbed  but 
once  tfae  past  year,  no  damage  being  done  except  to 
■ome  windows  that  were  broken  by  stones."  A 
church  building  is  needed 

At  Hanaoa,  on  the  Amnion,  a  thousaDd  miles  from 
the  see,  Bev.  F.  B.  Spauldiog  ia  meeting  with  lavor 
tttim  tha  peoi^e,  and  large  Mngr^atlons  are  Ustaoing 
to  his  praaching.     Three  members  are  reporlad. 

The  Uruguay  District  embraces  four  appointments 
in  the  ^o  Qrande  do  Sul  Province  of  Braail.  Three 
of  (heaa,  Bento  Goncslves,  Caxlaf>,  and  Porto  Alegre, 
nport  SO  members  and  212  probationers.  In  Brazil 
ara  ISl  mamiiera  aod  29S  probatioDors. 


Obiu. 

Tba  n-ork  among  the  Bngliah  reridenta  and  Naraen 
at  Iquiqua  haa  been  fruitful  ol  good  raaoltaL  Hm 
Spanish  work  in  tiie  proriDoe  of  Tsrapack  baa  nada 
important  progreaa.  The  chapel  at  Hnara,  onetod 
wholly  by  funds  contributed  on  the  gratia^  haa  baoa 
dedicated  (l«e  of  debt.  The  growth  ol  the  ditvdi  at 
Antolsgaata  haa  been  healthy,  and  tha  OtiriatiaB 
character  and  jriety  of  the  memberahip  haa  atMidily 
advacced.  The  Knglisb  work  at  Ooqaimbo  aod 
OuajocBQ  baa  supported  the  pastor;  the  atlandanaa 
*t  all  the  services  has  shown  a  hopeful  inereaae,  and 
some  additioDs  have  been  made  to  the  memberahip. 
The  work  in  Serena  has  continued  to  grow,  and  tha 
membership  will  more  than  Qll  the  room  naed  aa  a 
chapel.  The  work  in  Coucepcion  has  prospered.  A. 
number  of  eonver^ona  have  taken  place  at  Angol, 
and  the  people  have  (contributed  generoualy  to  fit  ii|i 
the  chapel  ami  pay  iocidentftl  expenses.  A.t  Temnoo 
a  congregation  of  iolcresied  people  has  been  gathered, 
and  several  conversions  have  taken  place. 

He  attendance  at  nearly  all  the  scbooli  haa  beem 
larger  than  the  previous  fear,  and  much  valnKUa 
Ooapel  truth  was  sown.  In  Santiago  College  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  suspend  the  department  for  amaB 
boys,  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  Uie  other  d*- 
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partraenta.  At  Santiago  ia  an  orphana'  borne,  under 
Rey.  R.  D.  Powell  and  wife,  where  home,  care,  and 
instroction  are  provided  for  twenty  orphans.  A  large 
number  of  tracts  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 

In  Chili  there  are  194  members  and  260  proba- 
tioners. 

Pabaouat. 

In  Asuncion  the  congregations  are  larger  than  for 
jears  past,  and  the  day  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
have  largely  increased  their  attendance.  A  ragged 
school  has  been  started  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Asun- 
cion among  the  strictly  native  Paraguayan  popula- 
tion using  the  Guarani  tongue.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Olga  Lehman,  a  Swiss  lady,  and  has  now  thirty, 
four  pupils,  as  many  as  the  littie  building  will  accom- 
modate. The  opening  of  the  day  school  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday  school,  and 
some  of  the  foreign  residents  have  become  intereated 
In  it  A  partial  report  from  Paraguay  shows  39 
members  and  17  probationers. 

Pebu. 
In  the  Peru  Mission  there  are  two  cong^regations 
in  Callao  and  two  in  Lima,  with  61  members  and  94 
probationers.  There  are  four  local  preachers,  three 
being  Peruvians  and  one  an  Ecuadorian.  There  are 
8  day  schools,  with  276  scholars.  The  work  has 
been  carried  on  under  great  difficulties.  The  hostil- 
ity of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  has  been  shown  in 
the  stoning  of  the  chapels,  schools,  dwellings,  and 
missionaries.  A  temperance  society  of  young  people 
has  exerted  a  most  wholesome  influence. 

Uruguay. 

The  English  Charge  in  Montevideo  has  maintained 
its  position  and  considerably  strengthened  its  work. 
Revival  services  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
some  twenty  persons  and  the  deepening  of  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  church.  The  Central  Church  (Spaniah) 
in  Montevideo  has  assumed  the  payment  of  the  entire 
sum  assigned  to  the  pastor  as  salary.  The  High 
School  for  boys  in  the  Aguada  Charge,  in  Montevideo, 
has  enrolled  a  larger  number  of  students  than  ever 
before.  In  the  three  churches  in  Montevideo  there 
have  been  over  one  hundred  conversions.  A  new 
station  has  been  opened  in  Colon  with  a  congregation 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy  persons,  and  a  good  Sunday 
school  has  been  organized.  The  work  in  Concordia 
and  Salto  shows  substantial  increase,  and  the  open- 
ing  of  a  school  in  the  former  place  has  aroused  great 
interest  and  promises  to  become  a  valuable  element 
of  the  Mission.  '  Repeated  invitations  have  been  re- 
ceived to  commence  work  in  Mercedes,  Paysandu, 
Oanelones,  Mines,  Tacuarembo,  and  other  places.  In 
Uruguay  there  are  299  members  and  196  probationers. 

"  The  Institute  of  the  Waldensian  Colony,  in  Mon- 
tevideo, to  whose  support  our  Mission  makes  an  an- 
nual contribution,  has  entered  into  possession  of  its 
new  building  adjoining  the  church  erected  by  the 
Central  congregation.    With  its  professors,  who  are 


university  graduates,^  and  its  other  instructors  it 
offers  better  advantages  than  ever  before  for  a  sden- 
tiflc  and  Christian  education.  The  expenses  for 
tuition  and  boarding  are  so  reasonable,  and  there  is 
such  complete  absence  of  the  temptations  that  sur- 
round boys  in  the  dty,  that  it  is  an  ideal  place  of 
education  for  the  youth  of  our  Church.  The  school 
for  girls  in  Montevideo,  under  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  is  ably  conducted.  Tlie  year's 
work  has  been  characterized  by  thoroughness,  and 
especially  by  the  religious  interest  that  has  been 
awakened  among  the  pupils,  some  fifteen  of  whom 
have  professed  conversion  during  the  recent  revival." 

AXKUAL  MkETINO. 

The  South  America  Conference  was  held  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  March  6-12, 
1895,  Bishop  FitzOerald  presiding.  The  following 
were  received  by  transfer:  Daniel  McGurk,  fh>m 
Northwest  Kansas ;  Edward  B.  Wilson,  from  Colo- 
rado; Frank  D.  Tubbe,  from  Mexico;  Samuel  P. 
Craver,  from  Iowa;  J.  H.  Keeley,  from  North 
Dakota.  The  treasurer  reported  $1,004  as  the 
aggregate  of  the  benevolent  collections.  The  statis- 
tics reported  1,905  members,  1,665  probationers,  56 
local  preachers,  63  Sunday  schools,  with  4,242  schol- 
ars. There  had  been  522  children  and  137  adulta 
baptized.    The  following  appointments  were  made: 

AROKNTiNi  District.— C.  W.  Drees,  P.  E.  Balcaroe,  8. 8. 
Espiodola.  Buenos  A  jres :  Boca  MlsBiOD,  W.  C  Morris : 
FfntCtiarge.  A.  P.  McLaaghlln;  Second  Charge,  J.  F.  Thom- 
son; Third  Cbarg^e,  G.  P.  Howard.  Chivllcoy,  Martin  Amejo. 
La  Paz  and  San  Gustavo,  Joaquin  Domlnguez.  La  Plata, 
Joan  Bobles.  Lomas  de  Zamora,  D.  MoGurk.  Mendoza, 
BamoQ  Blanco.  Mercedes:  Spanish  Church,  Bamon  Gon- 
zales; EngUab  Church,  F.  D.  Tubbs.  Parana,  Antonio 
Guelfl.  Rosario,  J.  H.  Keeley.  Bosario  Circuit,  Wm.  TaUon. 
San  Carlos,  Robert  Welhmnller.  San  Juan,  Antonio  vitert . 
PnbUshlng  Agent  and  Editor,  C.  W.  Drees.  General  Agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  A.  M.  Milne.  Principal  of 
Theological  Seminary,  F.  D.  Tubbs. 

BRAZIL  District.— J.  H.  Nelson,  P.E.  Manaos,  F.  B. 
Spaulding.    Para,  J.  H.  Nelson. 

Chili  DiSTRicr.— L  H.  La  Fetra,  P.  E.  Angol  and  Tral- 
guen,  J.  B.  Canut  de  Bon.  Antofagasta,  Indaleclo  Romero. 
GonoepciOQ :  First  Cbarffe,  E.  E.  Wilson ;  Second  Charge,  G. 
F.  Arms.  Coqulmbo  and  Guayacan,  H.  L.  Wllllama.  Haura, 
Carlos  Beutelspacher.  Iqulqne  CFlrst  Charse,  James  Benge : 
Second  Charge,  A.  J.  Yldaurre.  Serena,  W.  F.  Albright. 
Temuco  and  Victoria,  R.  D.  Powell.  Iqulque  and  Plsagoa, 
W.  C.  Hoover.  Professors  In  Iqulque  English  College,  O.  B. 
Benedict,  P.  B.  Cnppett.  Director  of  College  in  Conoepdon, 
B.  O.  Campbell. 

Paraguay  District.— S.  P.  Craver,  P.  E.  Asuncion,  R. 
Oerber. 

Peru  District.— T.  B.  Wood,  P.|S.  Callao  Snullsh  Church, 
J.  M.  Spangler.  Asent  of  American  Bible  Society,  Fian- 
dsoo  Penzottl. 

Uruouat  District.— a.  W.  Greenman,  P.  E.  Colon  and 
Palsandn,  Rodolfo  Griot.  CoDoordla  and  Salto,  Lino  Abe- 
ledo  and  Nicolas  Duo&  Durazno  and  Florida,  G.  G.  Frog- 
gatt.  Montevideo:  American  Church,  Wm.  Groves; 
Central,  Remi«1o  Yasqaez.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Alfredo 
Chavez.  Bento  Goncalves,  Carlos  lAZzare.  Pelotas,  J.  C 
Oorrea.  Porto  Alegre,  W.  T.  Roblnaon.  Prindpal  of  Boys* 
school  at  Montevideo,  Harry  Oompton. 
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FOOCHOW, 
Biihop  Gooda&U  has  Epiacopdl  Supervi$io». 

The  Foochow  Mission  was  commenced  in  1847  and  was  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1877. 
The  work  is  confined  to  the  Fuhkien  Province,  and  the  principal  stations  are  Foochow^  Kacheng, 
and  Hinghua.  The  statistics  report  4,898  members  and  6,513  probationers,  an  increase  of  673 
members  and  1,286  probationers. 

missionarhs. 

•Foochow,  BeT.  N.  J.  Plumb,  Bat.  Q.  B.  Smyth  and 
wife,  BeT.  J.  H.  Worley,  Ph.D.,  and  wife,  BeT.  W.  H.  Laej 
and  wife,  Ber.  O.  8.  Miner  and  wlf^  Mln  Sarah  M.  Boi- 
wortb.  KuchenOt  X.  C.  WUoox,  Ph.D.,  and  wife.  Bing- 
huOi  Ber.  W.  N.  Brewiterand  wife,  BeT.  Thomas  B.  Owen. 
In  the  United  StaUa,  J.  J.  Gregory,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Mrs. 
N.  J.  Plumb. 

Woman's  Foreign  Mlitionary  Society.— JTboe/iotr,  Min  May 
E.  CarletOQ,  M.D.,  Miss  JalU  BonaSeld,  Min  Ellen  M.  Lyon, 
M.D.,  Mln  Laella  M.  Masters,  M.D.,  Miss  Lydla  A.  Wilkinson, 
Miss  Mabel  A.  Allen,  Miss  Mary  Peters.  Miss  Hu  King  Eng, 
M.D.,Miss  Lucy  WeIls,MisB  Althea  M.Todd,Miss  Alloe  Linam. 
Kucheno^  MIh  Willma  H.  Bouse.  Hinohua,  MIh  Minnie 
E.  Wilson,  MIh  Julia  M.  Donahue,  M.D.,  Mlas  PhGebe  C. 
Wells.  In  the  UniUd  States,  Miss  Oarrte  I.  Jewell,  Miss 
Mabel  C.  Hartford,  Miss  Lydla  A.  Trimble,  Miss  Buth  M. 
Sites. 

Bepobts. 

ReT.  J.  H.  Worley  reports  the  Foochow  District 
"  Every  circuit  has  made  a  good,  healthy  advance  in 
numbers,  self-support,  and  spirituality,  and  about  one 
hundred  new  preaching  places  have  been  opened  dur- 
ing  the  year.  We  have  113  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  4,000  pupils  who  during  the  week 
study  Christian  books,  geography,  etc.,  and  attend 
religious  services  on  Sunday.  A  vood,  substantial 
church,  seating  350,  is  nearing  completion  at  lek- 
ioDg.  Tlie  heathen  Sunday  school  at  Cing  Sing 
Dong,  under  the  direction  of  Brother  and  Sister  Lacy 
and  Miss  Bosworth,  overflows  the  inner  and  outer 
chapels,  and  is  accomplishing  much  good.*' 

Miss  Bosworth  writes:  "The  numbers  at  the 
Ragged  Sunday  School  in  Foochow  remain  between 
300  and  400.  >We  rejoice  in  the  increased  attendance 
at  church,  additions  to  the  membership,  more  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  people  to  receive  visits 
from  the  pastor  and  Bible  women,  and  a  readiness  to 
listen  to  the  Gospel." 

Rev.  W.  II.  Lacy  writes  of  the  Mission  Press  at 
Foochow :  **  The  net  profits  of  tlie  Press  have  been 
about  $3,000.  An  attractive  bookstore  has  been 
opened  in  the  Press  building.  The  Fuhkien  Chris- 
tian Advocate  has  a  circulation  of  3,300  copies  month- 
ly. The  cliild's  paper  has  a  circulation  of  25,000. 
There  have  beontprinted  during  the  year  26,936,298 
pages." 

Dr.  J.  U.  Worley  reports  that  25  new  students 
had  been  received  into  the  Foochow  Theological 
School.  "  A  larire  number  of  literary  men  are  being 
reached  by  the  Gosj)el,  and  several  of  them  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  enter  the  school  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry." 

Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  reports  that  the  attendance  on 
the   Anglo-Chinese  College  has   increased  and  the 


spiritual  tone  and  character  of  the  college  w«a  never 
better.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Smyth  reports  for  the  college 
that  154  students  have  been  enrolled  and  seven 
young  men  were  to  graduate  in  February,  1896. 
The  students  pay  their  own  expenses  entirelj,  pay- 
ing rent  for  their  rooms,  entrance  aud  tuitioa  feea, 
and  rent  for  their  books.  Half  the  time  is  ^tod  to 
English  studies  and  half  to  Chinese.  The  students 
represent  almost  all  classes  of  Chinese  societj,  and 
about  one  half  are  non-Christians. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  reports  that  the  day  acliools  sup- 
ported by  special  gifts  have  increased  frooi  18  to  100, 
with  nearly  3,000  pupils,  and  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  schools  many  are  being  saved.  At 
one  place  where  a  school  was  opened  two  and  one 
half  years  ago  there  are  now  35  members  and  37 
probationers,  and  at  another  plaoe  opened  nine 
months  ago  24  have  been  baptized.  A  man  with  a 
magic  lantern  and  biblical  slides  travels  from  sobool 
to  school,  spending  a  night  with  each  school  and 
helping  greatly.  Six  colporteurs  are  also  working 
faithfully  among  them. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  reporting  the  Kucbeng  District, 
refers  to  the  sad  massacre  on  August  1  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries  at  Hwasang,  a  mountain  resort  near 
Kucheng  city.  Miss  Codrington  was  the  only  Eng- 
lish lady  who  escaped,  and  Miss  Hartford,  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  was  saved  from  death  by  the 
bravery  of  Tiang  Siong  Tek,  a  Methodist  exhorter. 
Since  the  massacre  the  native  Christians  haTe  been 
persecuted,  but  *'  the  chapels  are  still  well  attended, 
the  numerous  schools  for  bojrs  and  for  girls  are  running 
as  usual,  and  the  native  preachers,  pastor-teachers, 
and  other  local  helpers  are  doinR:  faithful  senrice." 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  reports  that  on  the  longbing 
District  there  has  been  prosperity.  "  Great  interest 
and  increasing  friendliness  are  everywhere  manifest. 
Prosperous  work  has  been  opened  in  a  number  of 
now  places,  and  additional  day  schools  have  been 
established  with  good  results." 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  reports  for  the  Hokchlang  Dis- 
trict: "  The  territory  of  the  district  consists  chiefly  of 
a  large  irregular  peninsula,  which  is  badly  cut  up  by 
bays  and  inlets.  At  Nang  Yong  the  members  have 
worked  hard  and  contributed  liberally  toward  a 
church  and  parsonage,  and  they  now  have  a  comfort- 
able place  of  worship.  At  Ngu-cheng  the  pastor 
and  assi5>tant  piistor  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
native  church.  At  Ma  Hu  a  beautiful  new  church 
has  been  built  The  large  island  of  Kong  Ing  has 
two  circuits,  one  of  which  is  a  mission  entirely  sup- 


ported  bj  ibe  preacbern  on  the  dJBtricl,  (nd  in  this 
the  membership  has  advaaced  from  seven  to  twentj- 
flve  bmilies.  The  consul  lias  prohibited  mission- 
aries from  going  into  the  country  nnce  the  Hwa- 
■ang  massacre.  There  has  been  much  persecution 
of  the  native  Christians." 

Hiss  Willna Rouse  reports:  "Tboughshutoullrom 
Kucbeng  od  account  of  the  allocking  Eucheng  mas- 
sacre, and  our  boarding  and  training  schools  In  Eu- 
cheng  have  not  yet,  been  opened,  letters  from  pupils, 
ID  thdr  village  homes,  assure  me  the?  are  letting  their 
Ught  sbme.  Keports  from  our  twenty  day  school 
teacher*  aod  twelve  Bible  women  are  most  encoura- 
ging. In  the  face  of  violent  opposition  they  hare 
dared  to  say, 'WeareCbristiaiis,'  and  have  preached 
IwMly.    Only  one  day  school  baa  been  closed." 

JJIHUAL  HmiBO. 

The  annual  meedag  of  th*  Foochow  Conference 
waa  held  In  Foochow  Korember  19-28, 1B9G,  Bishop 


Walden  praaiding.  There  were  twelve  preachers  or- 
dained daaoons  and  eight  ordained  elder*.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  was  memorlallted,  asldcg  far  an 
episcopal  reaidence  in  Cbiui  and  power  to  organize 
a  Central  Conference  in  Cliina.  The  statUllca  re- 
ported 78  native  orduned  preaohars,  an  inaraaae  of 
10;  168  native  unordained  preachers,  an  increaae  ot 
38;  129  native  workera  of  the  Woman's  Fordgn 
Hiasionsry  Society,  an  inDresaeof  4;  4,S98  member*, 
an  increase  of  673;  6,513  probationers,  an  increase 
of  1,286;  396  day  schools,  an  increase  erf  142; 
6,808  day  achdar*,  an  increase  ot  3,264;  1,438 
adults  and  C>39  ehUdren  baptized  in  189G. 


Bdodidid  DOTBtCT.— W.  H.  Brew] 
Dknv  Col.  P.  E.  Wg^^'it  Un^  mnf  BaoEt  14  Xo  Dfng. 
Cbangeal,  Niu  Im  Ql.  Olinngaieng,  Bsenc  HoK  UlDK- 
Deoit-ntrKXiff.  Uonc  Dane  Hnons.  Deng  sang,  Dlmg  Hok 
SL  Oeng-kan,  Ding  Scri  Una.  Ouang-oo,  Blali  Bek  Dking. 
Bln^na  dtr,  Ding  Nik  BIng.  Hong-dak  and  Dangda, 
tJoDg  TIanK  along.    Eangbaok.  Ding  Tleng  BnoL    Nang- 
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nek,  Uoff  dng  OteDff.  te-huong,  Saeng  Bang  Otoog.  Blttle 
TnUnliig  and  Boys*  Trmlnlng  School,  W.  N.  Brawiter,  Prin- 
dpal;  Hu  Oaik  Hanir,  AMiftant  Principal;  Saeng  Hok  U- 
oiur.  Monitor. 

FOOOBOW  DIBTRIOT.— J.  H.  Worlej,  P.  E.  Au-ong-ga, 
UongHong  Siong.  Vooohow:  Gblng-aing  Dong,  Hu  Bo  Mi ; 
Hok-ing  iNong,  Dang  Seng  Ling;  Sieu-ba-lang,  Go  Kong 
Gblng;  Tleng-ang  Dong,  Uong  01  Dl.  lek-long,  li  Ko 
Dang.  Ngie-oang,  Ling  Dien  Gek.  Ngu-kang,  Ding  Dalng 
DIen.  Ngnong-die,  Uong  Oi  Uong.  Pno-a,  Dong  Geng  Ga. 
Snperlntendent  of  Minion  Ptbm,  W.  H.  Lacy.  School  of 
Theology,  N.  J.  Plumb,  Preddent ;  J.  H.  Worley  and  Uong 
Gl  Dl,  Sia  TtoDg  Ang,  Professors.  Anglo-Ghloese  College, 
G.  B.  Smyth,  Prmident;  G.  S.  Miner,  Professor.  FuhMen 
ChrtsUan  Advocate^  G.  B.  Smyth,  Editor ;  Sla  Sek  Ong,  As- 
sociate Editor.  Superintendent  of  Day  Schools  Supported 
by  Special  Gifts,  G.  S.  Miner. 

Haitamo  District.— G.  S.  Miner,  Missionary;  Huong 
Pan  Seng,  P.  E.  Dai-bang,  Ung  SenglOhuang.  Nguseu 
and  Bah-sna,  U  Sieu  E.    Tang-tau,  Gbeng  Ung  Uong. 

HoKCHiANo  District.— J.  H.  Worley,  Missionary;  Ngoi 
Gi  Lang,  P.  E.  Deng-aing,  Ung  Mi  Ing.  Geng-glang;  Ding 
Hieng  Ngleu  and  Ho  Ik  Ngung.  Hai-iu,  Huong  Dalk  Chi- 
ong.  Hoktibiang  city.  Sie  Seng  Gang  and  Clong  Hok  Chu. 
Ngu-cheng,  Ho  Dleu  len  and  Siek  Gi  Clong.  Ngn-ka,  U 
Sin  Ling.  Siek-geng,  U  Gi  Chlong  and  Ung  Uong  CuL 
Siong-ffong-ing,  Uong  Hung  Nguong. 

INGCHUNO  District.— N.  J.  Plumb,  Missionary ;  long  Dalk 
Chen,  P.  E.  Chlak-eni,  Ung  Guok  Hlng.  Dal«3heng,  Geng 
Gong  Ming.    Dalk-hua,  Song  Ouong  Huo. 

lONOBLVo  Di8TRicr.*M.  C.  Wlloox,  Missionary;  Daing 
Gieng  log,  P.  E.  Ciong-hu-buang,  Cung  Dalk  Ming.  long- 
bingclty,USeukHu.  lu-ks^  Diong  Seuk  Buo.  Sa-gaiang 
Pang  Ding  Hie.  Sek-chek-du.  riang  Slong  Hul.  Sing-glo, 
Ding  Giu  U.    Song-chlong,  Dlong  Oiu  Hua. 

KncHENa  District.— M.  C' Wilcox,  Missionary;  lek  Ing 
Guang,  P.  E.  Cbong-tau,  Dlong  Ming  Dung.  Ding-sang, 
Ung  Ul  Sleig.  Dio-a  Ding  Siu  Kung.;  .Dongtauang,  Ung 
Slu  Ing.    Duai-glang,  Ding  Bo  Glng.    Go-long,  Ding  Bek 


Dak.  Koohengclty,Tlang  NgakOea.  KcMle.  Ung  CUn 
ML  Uang-nang,  Ding  lok  Nguong.  Lot-bann,  Ling  Dtai 
Daik.  Sek4)alk-dn,  Tlang  Ngnk  Ohio.  Sengwieng  uA 
Gang-ka,  Ung  Heng  Tung.  TeadMT  fn  BuanMug  Sdhool, 
Ding  Ung  Tin. 

MINOCHIAHO  DiSTRXCr.— G.  B.  SmytlL,  MssAoiiaiT ;  Otm 
DaikUong,P.S.  LA-dn,  Ding  Daik  Uomr  and  Ding  Ttasg 
Buol.  Ne>du,  Ding  Clng  Seng.  8ek-ek-<lii«  U  Gnoog  Stao. 
Sek  ngo-dn,  Lau  Ouang  Hnng.  Bek  ee  dn,  Uome  Bmmg 
Sing. 

SixNoin  DI8TRXCT.— W.  N.  Brewster«  msrinnary;  LiBg 
Ming  Chlong,  P.  E.  Buo-moi,  Saeog  Hguk  Cbonff.  CtdOBf- 
ong,  U  Nga  Hnng.  Cl*-8ang,  Ung  Banff  So.  Gtengf-aang 
Ding  Nik  Ong.  Ueng-en,  Ding  Ga  Sing.  Uenc-boa,  Uong 
Ngnk  Ciong.  Slengiu  dty,  Ung  Hnng  Cbo.  Umr-ao.  Door 
Bieng  Ngnong.  Student  of  Language,  T.  B.  Owen.  Ahssol 
on  Leare,  B.  L.  McNabb. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— IHMe/ioto,  Ghrls*  Boarding  Seiiool,  lOm  Lydh 
A.  Wilkinson,  Miss  Jnlia  BonaHeM ;  Women's  Sflbooi,  MIn 
Mary  Peters;  Orphanage,  Mrs.  Laey,  Misi  Mahtl  J 
Hospital  Work,  Dr.  Hu  King  Ing,  Dr.  LoellA  M. 
Dr.  Ellen  M.  Lyon ;  General  Medical  and  ErmnffellsCle  Woife, 
Dr.  May  I.  Carleton.  Hokehiano*  Women's  Work,  QbW 
Boarding  School,  Day  Schools,  and  Bible  WonMn^  Work. 
Miss  Mabel  A.  Allen,  Miss  JulU  Bonafleld.  Hinghua^  Day 
Schools  and  Bible  Women*s  Work,  Miss  Minnie  B.  WIIsob: 
Women's  School  and  Girls'  Boarding  School,  Mn.  K.  F. 
Brewster;  Medical  Work,  Dr.  J.  M.  Donahue.  JOnff- 
Chiang^  Women*s  School,  Day  Sdiools,  and  Bible  Women's 
Work,  MlH  Mary  Petera.  Siengiu^  Women's  School,  Otris* 
Boarding  School,  and  Bible  Women's  Work,  Hisi  Mbmle  B. 
Wilson.  Ingchung,  Women's  School,  Glria*  Boenling 
School,  Bible  Women's  Work,  and  Day  Schools,  Utb,  K.  F. 
Brewster,  MIh  M.  £.  Wilson.  Kucheno*  Women's  SobooP 
Girls'  Boarding  School,  Day  Schools,  and  Bible  Womeo** 
Work,  Miss  Willma  H.  Bouse.  lonffiting^  Daj  Sdiools  and 
Bible  Women's  Work,  Miss  W.  H.  Bouse ;  Stodents  of  the 
Language,  Miss  A.  Unam,  Miss  PhGebe  Wells,  Mia  Altliea 
M.Todd. 


CENTRAL  CHINA. 
Bishop  Ninde  has  EpiscppaJ.  Supervision. 
The  Central  China  Mission  was  commenced  in  1868,  and  lies  along  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse 
River  with  Chinkiang,  Kiukiang,  Nanking,  and  Wuhu  as  centers.     Rev.  Wilbur  C.  LoDgden  is 
superintendent  (P.  O.,  Nanking,  China).      It  reports  578  members  and  276  probationerSi  an  in- 
crease of  128  members  and  140  probationers. 

ditions,  brightened  in  prospect  as  peace  with  Japan 
became  assured,  but  is  again  closing  in  a  whirl  of 
political  uncertainties.  Our  evangelistic  work  la 
greatly  hampered  for  want  of  workers.  Our  MiBaion 
boundary  includes  the  greater  part  of  four  provinoea. 
We  liavo  four  large  central  stations  surrounded  by  a 
population  of  over  one  hundred  millions.  The  op- 
portunities of  work  seem  especially  favorable.  The 
people  are  in  u  state  of  expectancy.  We  can  report 
great  popular  interest  in  the  Gospel,  sometimea  ac- 
companied by  numerous  applications  for  church 
membership,  and  in  one  place  the  names  amount  to 
twelve  hundred.  The  enemies  of  Christianitj  are 
active.  Fresh  batches  of  antichristian  literature  are 
being  circulated,  and  persecutions  are  breaking  out  In 
many  places,  but  the  reports  from  the  different  parts 
of  tlie  field  show  we  have  made  substantial  advance; 
the   native  Christians  are    generally  hopeful,   and 


Missionaries. 

Chinklang,  Rev.  G.  F.  Kupfer  and  wife.  Kiukiang^  Rev. 
James  J.  Banbury  and  wife.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Little  and 
wife,  Rev.  Ralpb  O.  Irisb  and  wife.  Nanking,  Rev.  Rol^ert 
C.  Beebe,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  GeorRe  A.  Stuart,  M.D.,  and 
wife.  Rev.  Jobn  C.  Ferguson  and  wife,  Miss  Laura  Hanzllk. 
Wuhu,  Rev.  Wilbur  G.  Longden  and  wife,  E.  H.  Hart.  M.D., 
and  wife.  Tangchnw^  Rev.  J.  F.  Newman  and  wife.  In 
the  United  States^  E.  R.  Jellison,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  Don 
W.  Nlcbolsand  wife.  Rev.  A,G.  Wrlgbt,  Rev.  James  Jackson 
and  wife. 

Woman's  Forelffn  Missionary  Society.— C7itfi/((ana,  Miss 
Lucy  H.  Hoag,  M.D.,  Miss  Laura  V.  Wblte,  Miss  Gertrude 
H.  Taft,  M.D.  Kiukiang,  Mlas  Gertrude  Howe,  Miaa  Kate 
L.  Ogbom,  Miss  Alice  M.  Stanton.  Nanking,  Miss  Ella  C. 
Sbaw,  Miss  Anna  L.  Davis.  In  the  United  States,  Miss 
Mary  G.  Robinson,  Miss  Emma  E.  Mitcbell,  Miss  Sarab 
Peters. 

Reports. 

Rev.  Wilbur  C.  Longdcn,  superintendent,  reports: 
"  The  year  opened  amid  trying  and  uncertain  con- 
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eridence  is  not  wanting  that  numbers  are  ready  to 
8ul[er  for  the  Gospers  sake  if  need  be.  The  apprecia- 
tion felt  bj  the  natives  for  the  medical  department 
of  our  work  is  evidenced  bj  well-fllled  hospitals  and 
occasional  liberal  contributions.  We  have  three 
hospitals,  at  which  more  than  twentj-five  thousand 
patients  were  treated  during  the  year.  We  have  two 
Bible  schools  for  women  and  one  for  men,  conducted 
in  connection  with  itinerant  work,  and  these  are 
proving  training  centers  for  class  leaders,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  etc.  We  have  twenty  stations  and 
circuits  where  we  own  or  rent  chapels  in  which 
foreign  missionaries  and  native  evangelists  do  daily 
preaching.  Regular  trips  are  made  throughout  the 
country,  preaching  on  commons  and  in  tea  houses. 
Our  membership,  though  not  large,  is  gradually 
growing  in  numbers  and  yearly  becoming  more  satis- 
factory in  character.*' 

Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer  reports  the  Chinkiang  District : 
**  The  &vor  of  God  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  on  the 
whole  district  throughout  the  year.  The  spirit  of 
peace  and  happiness  prevailed  among  all  the  workers 
and  members.  Some  of  the  lay  members  were  the 
most  successful  workers.  The  Girls*  Boarding  School 
has  had  an  exceptionally  good  year  spiritually.  The 
newly  opened  station  at  Tangchow  has  given  special 
satisfaction,  and  we  have  there  two  excellent  day 
schools  attended  regularly  by  forty-six  well-dressed, 
clean,  bright-looking  boys.  In  the  church  at  Chin- 
kiang there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  grace  and 
knowledge  and  in  membership,  so  that  numerically 
we  are  about  double  what  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  In  the  Boys'  Institute  a  profitable  year's 
work  has  been  done.  Our  chief  joy  and  encourage- 
ment in  this  school  is  that  the  absence  of  the 
Chinese  classics  in  the  course  of  study  has  not  de- 
tracted any  interest  from  the  school.  The  scholars 
are  kept  busy  with  studies  of  a  more  practical  and 
edifying  nature,  and  we  have  twenty-four  promising 
lads  who  have  agreed  to  complete  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  of  eight  years*  work.  No  vacation 
is  given  at  tlie  Chinese  New  Tear,  nor  at  any 
heaihen  festival  day." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Banbury  reports  the  Kiukiang  District : 
**  The  state  of  tlie  Church  on  the  Hwangmei  Circuit 
has  not  been  encouraging,  and  there  has  been  con- 
siderable opposition  to  our  work.  The  work  at  Kung 
Lung  Chen  and  the  out-stations  is  prospering,  and 
large  audiences  attend  the  preaching  services.  Three 
services  have  been  held  on  Sundays  at  Kiukiang  and 
one  at  Shih  Li  Pu,  and  evangelistic  work  has  been 
vigorously  carried  on." 

Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  reports  that  on  the  Nanking 
District  there  are  six  Quarterly  Conferences,  eleven 
places  where  local  preachers  and  Conference  proba- 
tioners reside,  and  many  cities  and  towns  which  are 
Tiflited  as  far  as  practicable.  Some  use  has  been 
made  of  a  tent  in  itinerant  work.  Revival  services 
have  been  held  in  several  places,  arousing  popular 


interest  and  strengthening  church  life.  Determined 
official  opposition  has  been  met  At  Tai  Ping  Fu 
two  Bachelors  of  Arts  in  Confucian  College  were  de- 
prived of  their  degrees  for  joining  the  church,  and 
soldiers  were  paraded  in  front  of  the  chapel,  and  for 
weeks  the  Christians  were  so  terrorized  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  meet  for  worship. 

Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson  reports  that  in  Nanking 
University  the  year  has  been  one  of  internal  growth 
and  expansion.  **  Since  the  opening  of  the  fall  term 
there  has  been  a  quickening  of  the  professed  Chris- 
tians and  the  awakening  of  many  unconverted. 
More  than  thirty  have  professed  conversion,  and 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  pupils  are  now  pro- 
fessing Christians.'' 

Rev.  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.  D.,  reporta  that  in  the  Phi- 
lander Smith  Memorial  Hospital  in  Nanking  there 
have  been  534  in-patients,  50  visits  to  foreigners, 
and  13,964  visits  to  other  patients.  There  were  16 
accessions  to  the  hospital  church,  and  the  attendance 
of  the  Sunday  school  at  service  Sunday  mornings  has 
averaged  over  one  hundred.  A  Sunday  school  for 
children  is  conducted  by  Miss  Hanzlik  Sunday  after- 
noons. 

Annual  Mutino. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  China  Mission 
was  held  in  Nanking,  Cliina,  October  17-22,  Bishop 
Walden  presiding.  The  aggregate  of  the  benevolent 
collections  was  $330.53.  The  statistics  reported  578 
members,  an  increase  of  128 ;  276  probationers,  an 
increase  of  140;  14  local  preachers;  20  schools,  with 
999  scholars;  17  churches,  and  10  parsonages.  There 
had  been  baptized  18  children  and  76  adults.  The 
following  were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SuperinUnderU^  W.  0.  Longden. 

Chinkiano  District.— C.  F.  Kupfer,  P.  S.  Gblnklang : 
Institute  Chapel,  Hu  Cbi  Pin ;  We&t  Gate,  Hwang  Tn  Sin ; 
Ghlnklanir  Circuit,  C.  F.  Kupfer.  Principal  of  Gblnklang 
Institute,  C.  F.  Kupfer. 

Kiukiang  District.— J.  J.  Banbury,  P.  E.  Hwangmei, 
Tien  Tu  Mlnff.  Kiukiang  Circuit,  Uu  Mo  Tl.  Kunjclnng, 
Ttel  Teb  Kao.  St.  Paul's  Enffllsb  Cburcb,  Kiukiang,  J.  J. 
Banbury.  Manager  of  Central  China  Press  and  Principal  of 
Kiukiang  Institute,  R.  O.  Irlsb. 

,  Nanchajto  District.- E.8.  Little,  P.  E.  Fucbeo,  Wu  Tab 
Toen. 

Nakking  DISTRICT.— W.  C.  Longden,  P.  B.  Nanking: 
Hospital  Cbapel,  R.  C.  Beebe ;  Nortb  City,  T.  G.  Ferguson ; 
Sleeper  Memorial  Gbapel,  TSu  Tslng  Gbeng;  Soutb  Glty, 
Nelb  Gbl  Tl.  Nanking  Circuit,  Nelb  Cbl  Tl.  Pbllander 
Smltb  Memorial  Hospital,  R.  C.  Beebe,  M.D.  Nanking  Unl- 
▼erslty,  J.  G.  Ferguson,  President.  Student  of  tbe  Lan- 
guaire,  J.  F.  Newman. 

WUHU  DISTRICT.— G.  A.  Stuart,  P.  E.  Wubu,  Cbang  Sbn 
Liang.  Tlkl8an,E.R.Jelll8on.  Tuentsao,  Wang  Slao  Sban. 
Wubu  General  Hospital,  E.  R.  Jelllaon,  M.D.  E.  H.  Hart,M.D. 
Absent  on  Leare,  A.  0.  Wrlgbt,  J.  Jackson,  D.  W.  Nlcbols. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— iTiuMana,  Miss  Gertrude  Howe,  Mlas  Kate 
L.  Ogbom,  Miss  Alice  M.  Stanton.  ChinMang,  Miss  Ger- 
trude H.  Taft,  M.D.,  Miss  Lucy  Hoag,  M.D.,  Miss  Laura  M. 
Wblte.  Naiikino^  Miss  Ella  G.  Shaw,  Miss  Anna  L.  DaTls. 
In  tht  UnUed  States,  Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson,  Miss  Emma 
E.  Mitchell,  Miss  Sarah  Petera. 
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PeMng,  Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  D.D.,  and  wife,  ReT.  Marcui 
L.  Taft,  D,Dm  and  wife.  Ber.  Wilbur  F.  Walker,  D.D.,  and 
wife,  ReT.  Frank  D.  Gamewell  and  wife,  W.  H.  Curtim, 
M.D^  and  wife,  Rer.  Iiaac  T.  Headland  and  wife,  Rer.  J.  F. 
Hayner  and  wife,  GeorRe  D.  N.  Lowry,  X.D.,  and  wife,  Mr. 
H.  1.  Kinff,  Mr.  Edward  K.  Lowry,  Miss  Alice  Terrell. 
TUntMn^  Rer.  George  R.  Davla  and  wife.  Rot.  James  H. 
Pyke  and  wife,  Rer.  Frederick  Brown  and  wife.  Tnmhva^ 
Rot.  William  T.  Hobart  and  wlfCt,  Rer.  O.  W.  Verity  and 
wife.  Re? .  N.  8.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  and  wife. 

Woman's  Foreign  Mlsflonary  Society.—PclctfHjf,  Mrs.  Cbar- 
lotte  M.  Jewell,  Miss  Effle  O.  Toonir*  MIh  Anna  D.  Glov, 
M.D.,  Miss  Annie  E.  Steere.  Tientsin,  MIh  Frances  O.  Wil- 
son, Miss  M.  Ida  Sterenson,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barrow, 
M.D.,  Miss  Rachel  R.  Benn,  M.D.  Tninhua^  MIh  EUa  E. 
Glover,  MIh  Edna  G.  Terry,  M.D.,  MiH  Miranda  Croucber. 
In  the  United  States,  Mln  Mary  Ketrlnir«  MIm  Oecella  M. 
Frey. 

Repobts. 


NORTH  CHINA. 
Buhop  Waiden  htu  Epiaoopal  Supervision. 
The  North  China  MiBsion  was  commenced  in  1869,  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1893^ 
The  principal  stations  are  Peking,  Tientsin,  and  Tsunhoa.    It  reports  2,800  memben  and  1,7SI 
probationers,  an  increase  of  280  members  and  884  probationers. 

years  of  age,  into  the  churoh  and  placed  among  tfas 
worshipers,  and  both  she  and  the  grandson  were  re- 
ceived on  probation.  During  the  year  more  than  om 
hundred  were  reoeived  on  probation  and  fifty-fbv 
into  fbll  membership  in  the  Peking  Church.  Two 
Sunday  schools  haye  been  a  neoeeaity,  because  of  tbi 
size  of  the  schools,  the  church  building  behig  too 
small  to  hold  them  when  oorobined.  The  church  hss 
paid  enough  to  meet  the  daims  of  the  native  paator, 
and  during  the  three  months  of  summer  the  cfanrdi 
supported  six  young  men  from  the  college  who  went 
out  into  the  district  as  assistant  preadhera.  Chon^ 
ping  Cbou  has  two  preaching  places  and  needs  an 
active  preacher.  Ku  Pel  Kou  Circuit  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  fields,  and  quite  a  number  baTC  been  re- 
ceived on  probation  in  the  vicinity  of  ICl  jun  HsioB. 
The  colporteur  on  the  Yenchmg  Circuit  has  in  the 
past  few  months  disposed  of  nineteen  hundred  boda 
and  tracts.  On  tlie  YenchingChon  Circuit  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  healthy  growth." 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  reports  the  South  Peking  Dis- 
trict, which  embraces  the  Southern  City  Chapel  and 
the  work  south  of  Peking,  within  a  radius  of  sixty 
miles.  "  The  Southern  City  Chapel  has  had  a  growth 
in  membership,  aud  a  prosperous  day  school  for  boy^ 
and  one  for  girls  is  connected  with  it  The  Hantsim 
Circuit  is  in  a  region  which  has  been  much  distresaed 
for  several  years  by  floods,  and  also  the  past  jear  bj 
cholera,  but  notwithstanding  this  there  has  bssn  a 
substantial  increase  in  membership.  The  Tungan 
Circuit  has  three  preaching  places  and  two  day 
schools,  and  is  a  fine  field  for  Christian  work,  and 
here  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  probationera'' 

Rev.  6.  R.  Davis  reports  the  Tientsin  District^ 
which  has  cue  station  and  thirteen  drouits  and  is 
supplied  by  fifteen  preachers.  The  district  extendi 
from  Tientsin  south  to  Chiningchou,  in  ther  povince 
of  Shantung,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Ten  of  the  chapel  premises  are  owned  by  the 
Missionary  Society,  others  are  rented,  many  regular 
Sabbath  services  being  lield  in  villages  at  the  homes 
of  members.  On  some  circuits  there  have  been  con- 
siderable interest  and  steady  growth.  Wesley  Ohapel, 
in  Tientsin,  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  tlie  work,  and  new  donnitoriee 
have  been  built  for  the  boys*  intermediate  school 
The  war,  famine,  flood,  and  pestilence  seriously  af- 
fected the  membership  on  the  Taicheng  Circuit  The 
work  which  began  Inst  year  in  the  Haifeng  Haien  le* 
gion  has  continued  to  fiouri.sh  despite  much  oppos* 
tion  and  some  per8ccuti(m.  In  the  large  market 
town  of  Tiian  Ton  n  little  chapel  has  been  builti  and  on 
market  days  it  has  been  crowded  with  hearers,  with 


Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  reports  the  Lanchou  District: 
"The  increase  in  membership  is  tlie  largest. in  the 
history  of  the  district,  as  533  were  received  on  pro- 
bation and  242  adults  were  baptized.  Several  new 
preaching  places  have  been  opened,  one  new  place 
purchased  and  a  chapel  built,  and  one  small  building 
purchased  by  a  new  convert  and  fitted  up  as  a 
chapel.  Fifteen  schools  were  in  session  during  the 
year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ten  at  each.  The 
intermediate  school  at  Lanchou  has  had  a  prosperous 
year,  and  at  the  annual  examination  six  boys  were 
found  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  preparatory  department 
of  Peking  University.  A  girls*  boarding  school  has 
been  opened  at  Ankochuaug,  a  market  town  near 
Lanchou.  Revival  services  were  held  in  all  the 
churches  when  it  was  practicable,  and  in  every  case 
were  attended  with  mucli  blessing." 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  reports  the  Peking  District, 
which  comprises  one  station  and  four  circuits.  "  In 
Peking  at  Asbury,  the  church  home,  and  Feng  Chen, 
the  street  chapel,  there  has  been  a  spirit  of  revival 
throughout  the  year.  Special  revival  services  held 
in  February  resulted  in  some  remarkable  conversions, 
some  happy  renewals,  and  a  general  awakening  of 
the  churcl).  One  man  who  was  converted  went 
home,  forty  li  south  of  Peking,  and  as  a  result  a  class 
of  more  than  twenty  converts  has  been  formed.  An- 
other man,  who  had  been  a  great  persecutor  of  his 
Christian  wife,  becoming  converted,  has  led  a  number 
of  his  friends  to  see  and  servo  Jesus.  A  sick  man 
from  the  hospital,  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospel 
before,  was  converted  and  has  become  an  earnest 
soul  winner.  A  tli rilling  incident  of  the  year  was 
the  appearance  one  Sunday  morning,  at  the  regular 
hour  for  worship,  of  an  old  ladyof  some  eighty  years, 
borne  on  the  back  of  a  step-grandson,  a  man  thirty 
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promising  results.  On  tho  Taian  Circuit  the  year  has 
been  a  prosperous  one,  with  a  number  of  accessions  by 
baptism  and  probation,  and  the  spirit  of  the  member- 
ship is  good.  The  boys'  boarding  school  has  been 
removed  from  Tai&n  to  Ancbis,  and  it  has  prospered, 
the  accommodations  being  crowded  to  the  utmost 
New  chapel  premises  have  been  secured  in  the  city  of 
Fei  Cheng.  The  Ningyang  Circuit  is  within  fourteen 
miles  of  the  ancestral  home  of  Coofuoius,  and  here 
there  has  been  less  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Gk)8pel  than  formbrly.  In  Chining  there  are  good 
chapel  premises  and  a  membership  of  seventeen,  and 
our  preachers  have  been  working  earnestly  in  the 
villages  and  towns  north  of  the  city. 

Bev.  W.  T.  Hobart  reports  the  Tsunhua  District: 
**  The  girls'  boarding  school  has  had  49  pupils,  and 
the  boys'  boarding  school  24  pupils.  There  have  also 
been  on  tlie  district  nine  day  schools  with  282  pupils 
in  attendance.  Famine  has  been  severe  among  the 
people.  The  preaching  of  the  Crospel  has  gone  on 
steadily  all  the  year,  and  the  workers  have  been  dil- 
igent and  faithful.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
166  probationers." 

Drs.  Lowry  and  Tsao  report  for  the  Peking  med- 
ical work  that  a  new  dispensary  and  hospital  are 
greatly  needed.  There  have  been  6,892  new  patients, 
2,743  return  visits,  782  patients  seen  on  country  trips, 
44  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  There  is  a  med- 
ical  class  with  ten  students. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Hopkins  reports  that  in  the  Tsunhua 
medical  work  20,926  patients  were  treated  in  the  dis- 
pensaries and  76  in  the  hospital  during  the  past  year. 

Bev.  U.  H.  Lowry  reports  Peking  University  as 
prospering,  there  being  more  pupils  than  can  be  ad- 
mitted owing  to  want  of  room  and  limited  funds. 
The  industrial  department  has  become  practically 
self-supporting,  and  the  quality  of  work  done  has 
£^ven  very  general  satisfaction.  During  the  year 
there  has  been  the  org^ization  and  successful  open- 
ing  of  the  College  of  Medicine  with  ten  pupils.  The 
most  pressing  need  at  present  is  the  new  college 
building  to  provide  recitation  rooms,  that  the  dor- 
mitory building  may  be  entirely  g^ven  up  to  sleeping 

apartments. 

Annual  ICiktino. 

The  North  China  Conference  was  held  at  Tientsin, 


Ghina,  September  20-26,  1896,  Bishop  Walden  pre- 
siding. .  A  resolution  was  adopted  asking  for  an 
episcopal  residence  in  China.  The  benevolent  col- 
lections aggregated  $949.  The  statistics  reported 
2,300  members,  an  increase  of  280 ;  1,726  probation- 
ers, an  increase  of  884 ;  28  Sunday  schools,  an  in- 
crease of  8 ;  1,983  Sunday  school  scholars,  an  in- 
crease of  167 ;  22  native  ordained  and  43  native  un- 
ordained  preachers.  There  had  been  443  adults  and 
161  children  baptized. 

iiPPOINTllKNTS. 

Lanchou  District.— J.  H.  Pyke,  P.  1.  (P.  O.,  Tientsin). 
An-kO"Chnang,  KoGta*ingTan.  Ch'ang-11,  Huang  Wei  Kang, 
Gb*len-«n,  Wang  Tueb.  lAo-cboa,  Pan  Chen.  Sban-bal- 
knan,  Te  Jul.  Sblli-men-cliai,  Cbln  Ch'eng.  Principal  of 
Intermediate  School  at  Lancbou,  Pan  Cben. 

PXKnfO  DisTRicr.—W.  f.  Walker,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Peking). 
Han-ts*un,  Cben  Ta  Tung.  Ku-pel-k'ou,  Tang  Gb*anir  Fa. 
PeklDff :  Asbory  and  Fenff-cben«  Ch*en  Henfr  Te;  SonUiem 
City,  I.  T.  Headland  and  Lfu  Ma  K'e.  Tangko-cbnang, 
KoDir  Te  Lin.  Ten-ch*lDR-cbou,  J.  F.  Hayner,  Ch'en  Wei 
P*lng,  and  Hon  Tien.  Peklnir  Unlveralty,  H.  H.  Lowrj, 
President;  F.  D.  Gamewell,  I.  T.  Headland,  H.  1.  King, 
Professors ;  Miss  Battle  E.  Davis,  MIh  Alice  Terrell,  S.  K. 
Lowry.  Teachers.  Principal  Intermediate  School,  Obln 
Lung  Chanff.  Dean  of  Wiley  Theological  School,  M.  L. 
Taft.  Medical  Work,  George  D.  N.  Lowry,  M.D.  Absent  on 
Leave,  J.  F.  Soott,  M.D. 

Tientsin  DisraicT.— 6.  R.  Davis  (P.  O.,  Tientsin).  An- 
<^la,  Lin  Gbl  Lun.  Cbl-nlng-cbou,  Wang  Cb'en  Pel.  Nlnir- 
yaog,  LI  Shao  Wen.  Tal-an-fu,  Wang  Gbnng  Tu.  Tai- 
<^>ng.  Sun  Cbln  Kao.  Tientsin  :  Wesley  and  Feng- cben, 
Frederick  Brown  and  Chou  Heneb  Sben ;  West  City,  Tanff 
Chun  Ho.  Principal  of  Intermediate  School  In  Tientsin, 
Frederick  Brown.  Principal  of  Intermediate  School  at 
An-chla,  Lul  Cbl  Lnn. 

TsiTNHUA  DiSTEicr.— W.  T.  Hobart,  P.  E.  (P.  O^  Tsun- 
hua via  Tientsin).  Feng-jen,  Chang  Pal  Un.  Sha-Ilu-bo, 
Wang  Gb*lng  Tun.  Tsunhua  dty,  Q.  W.  Verity.  Tsnn- 
bna  Circuit,  Shanj;  CbMoff  Tun.  Tu41*en.  Ts'nl  Wan  Fn. 
Tsunhua  Hospital,  N.  S.  Hopkins,  M.D.  Principal  of  Inter- 
mediate School  at  Tsunhua,  Q.  W.  Verity. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— PeMny,  Olrls*  Boarding  School  and  Day 
Schools,  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Jewell  and  Mlas  Effle  0.  Tonng; 
Medical  Work,  Miss  Anna  D.  Oloss,  M.D.;  City  Evangelistic 
Work,  Miss  Flora  Walker.  Tientsin,  Woman*8  Training 
School  and  Day  Schools,  Miss  Frances  O.  Wilson ;  Medical 
Work,  Miss  M.  Ida  Stevenson,  M.D.,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barrow, 
M.D.,  and  Miss  Rachel  B.  Benn,  M.D.  Tnmhua,  Principal 
of  Girls'  Boarding  School  and  Superintendent  of  City  Day 
Schools,  Miss  Ella  E.  Glover ;  Medical  Work  and  Country 
Day  Schools,  Miss  Edna  G.  Terry,  M.D.;  Assistant  In  Board- 
ing School  and  Student  of  the  Language,  Miss  Miranda 
Croocher. 


WEST  CHINA. 
Bitihop  Ninde  hag  Episcopal  Supervision. 
The  West  China  Mission  was  commenced  in  1881,  and  Chungking  and  Chentu  are  the  principal 
stations.      Rev.    Spencer  Lewis  (now  in  the  United  States)  is  superintendent.      It  reports  78 
members  and  67  probationers,  an  increase  of  18  members  and  16  probationers. 


MlBBIOHAanS. 

Chunifiting,  Rev.  J.  O.  Cnmowand  wife,  Bev.  W.  E. 
Manly  and  wife,  J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  Bev.  Q.  A.  Myers 
and  wife.  CTkentu,  Bev.  H.  Olln  Cady  and  wife,  H.  L.  Can- 
right,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Bev.  J.  F.  Peat  and  wife.  In  the 
United  States,  Bev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  wife. 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society.— diuiH^/cinff, 


Clara  Collins,  Miss  Helen  B.  Galloway,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Kis- 
sack.  Miss  Fannie  E.  Meyer. 

BiPORTS. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  West 
China  Mission,  reports :  **  We  had  occupied  Chentu 
for  four  years,  and  had  gathered  a  little  church  of 
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West  China. 


twentj  members  aod  probationers,  with  encouraging 
prospects  of  growth,  but  on  May  28  and  29  the  mis- 
sionaries* homes  and  almost  everything  they  possessed 
were  suddenly  swept  away.  When  the  work  of  the 
mob  was  over  not  a  missionary,  Protestant  or  CSath- 
olic.  in  all  that  great  city  but  was  homeless.  There 
had  been  many  trying  experiences  and  narrow 
escapes,  but  God  had  in  mercy  spared  their  lives.  At 
Chungking  the  air  was  thick  with  rumors,  but  every- 
thing has  quieted  down.  We  have  been  bereaved  in 
the  death  of  Mrs.  McCartney  afier  a  long  illness. 
The  country  work  in  the  Hocheo  District  has  had  an 
encouraging  growth  in  spite  of  not  a  little  local  per- 
secution. Tlie  boys*  boarding  school,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manly,  has  been  doing  good  work.  Four 
new  schools  have  been  opened  during  the  year,  two 
entirely  and  one  partially  supported  by  the  mission- 
aries themselves.  For  two  years  about  one  thousand 
dollars  per  year  has  been  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  for  special  work  to  eke  out  insuf- 
ficient appropriations.  Through  the  gift  of  $4,000 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Adeline  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  a 
deaconess  home  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and 
we  have  welcomed  during  the  year  four  deaconesses, 
representatives  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society.  Much  time  and  attention  have  been  given  to 
itinerating  tours.  At  Chentu  a  new  dispensary  was 
opened  a  few  months  before  the  riot.  The  work  in 
Chungking  has  made  good  progress  during  the  year. 
Through  all  the  alarms  of  the  summer  wo  closed  no 
work  except  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  Btrcet  chapel 
and  in  country  villages.  The  increase  has  been  larger 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  At  watch-night 
service  twenty  were  received  on  probation  and  six  in 
full  connection.  The  Sabbath  school  and  prayer 
services  have  had  an  increasing  attendance,  and  street 
chapel  preaching  has  had  special  attention  from 
Brother  Myers  and  Brother  Cumow.  A  good  degree 
of  self-support  is  being  realized.** 

Rev.  W.  £.  Manly  reports  that  in  tlie  Chungking 
Boys*  Boarding  School  the  total  enrollment  for  the 
year  has  been  forty-eight,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  thirty-eight  In  receiving  new  boys  into  the 
school  the  aim  has  been  toward  self-support.  The 
clothing  of  all  but  one  of  the  boys  entering  during 
the  year  has  been  provided  b}'  their  own  people,  and 
tlie  expense  for  board  of  most  of  these  has  been  met 
outside  oftlie  missionary  appropriation.  The  progress 
of  the  boys  in  their  study  has  been  more  steady  and  sat- 
isfactory than  previously.  The  industrial  work  has 
also  been  more  profitable  than  before.  All  the  furni- 
ture, clothes,  and  shoes  required  by  the  school  have 
been  made  by  the  boys  without  any  money  outlay, 
and  there  has  been  some  income  from  outside  work. 
Three  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  manual  labor.  Five 
boys  have  Joined  the  church  in  full  membership  and  six 
on  probation  during  tlie  year,  and  the  Christians  man- 
ifest a  sincere  desire  to  see  others  saved  and  built  up 
in  Christian  character. 


Dr.  McCartney  reports  the  Ghmigking  medioal 
work :  *'  Our  patients  are  coming  fitNn  an  mvtit  in- 
creasing radius.  For  over  a  month  we  have  had  in 
the  hoepital  the  son  of  the  Chnngklog  magistratSL 
Our  subecriptioDS  on  the  field  for  the  aappoit  of  the 
work  have  been  more  than  ever  before.  Neerij  aU 
the  Chungking  oflldals  have  contributed.  A  larger 
number  have  gladly  listened  to  the  preaching  of  tlie 
word.  In  the  hospital  we  have  had  401  men  and  41 
women.  There  have  been  11,020  vleits  made  to  the 
dispensary,  229  visits  made  in  the  eity.  We  have 
received  on  the  field  $244.52,  and  $456.25  from  board 
of  patients.*' 

Miss  Clara  Collier  reports  from  Chnngking:  "I 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  girla*  school,  which 
consists  at  present  of  twelve  boarding  and  eeTeral 
day  pupils.  The  women  here  are  more  willing  to 
listen  to  and  accept  the  Gospel  than  in  other  parts  of 
China  where  I  have  worked.  The  word  attended  by 
prayer  is  bearing  fruit.  A  woman  who  had  heard 
the  Gospel  for  many  years,  and  had  long  been  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it,  was  un?rilliag  for  fear  of 
ridicule  to  give  up  her  idols.  I  spent  much  time  in 
prayer  with  her,  and  late  one  evening  she  came  to  a  de- 
cision. The  Bible  woman  and  I  went  to  her  house,  and 
she  tore  down  her  idols,  tablets,  inscriptions,  etc,  and 
took  them  out  and  burned  them.  Then  we  knelt  down 
again,  and  this  time  our  prayers  were  tamed  to  praise. 
Next  day  she  with  her  little  children  were  baptised.'* 

Rev.  n.  0.  Cady  writes  from  Chentu:  "On  No- 
vember  6  I  returned  to  Chentu  and  found  the  people 
everywhere  friendly.  I  was  met  oatside  the  city  by 
a  guard  of  honor,  and  escorted  to  a  residence  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  oflBcials.  The  magistrates 
and  the  Fn,  who  is  over  the  entire  district  about  the 
capital,  called  on  me.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the 
riot,  proclamations  from  the  Viceroy  and  from  the  Tar- 
tar General  have  been  posted  throughout  the  province 
which  clearly  and  emphatically  recognise  the  full 
right  of  missionaries  to  reside  anywhere  in  the  prov- 
ince, purchase  property,  build,  teach,  preaeh,  and 
care  for  the  sick.  We  have  rented  a  place  for  a 
chapel  and  school,  and  for  a  residence  of  the  natire 

helper." 

Annual  Mebtino. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  China  Mission 
was  held  in  Chungking,  China,  March  30-April  9, 
1895,  the  superintendent,  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  pre- 
siding. The  statistics  reported  in  Chungking  66  na- 
tive members  and  61  native  probationers,  and  in  Chen- 
tu 11  native  members  and  9  native  probationera. 
Chungking  reported  in  the  high  school  33  pupils,  in 
the  girls*  boarding  school  10  pupils,  in  the  day  schools 
217  pupils.  In  Chentu  there  were  22  boys  and  6 
girls  in  the  schools. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SuptriniendenU  Spencer  Lewis. 
CfLTTSOZisQ.— Chungking  Station^  Spenoer  Lewis,  Q.  A. 
Myers.    Chungking   CircmU  Wang  Ghing  Usnen, 


iTorfA  Oermany. 


Smi  Iftng.    street  Oinpel  Pnachtng.  Q-  A.  Ujan,  Wa  dente  of  the  Latiguaot,  Beleo  B.  aaIloiraT>  taanls  E. 

Hanjt  Tuen.    Hoehto  Circuit.  Tens  Sui  Cb'oen,  Cbuui  Merer.  Banli  K.  Kliroct. 

Ho  I.     aiHlIeal  IForfi,  J.  H.  UoCaHnej,  U.D.    MedittH  OBSKn.—Otentu  Station,  H.  OUn  OftdTi  Kuuis  Wko 

Soanoeliat.  Uw  Huu  TlDK.     Evaiigiiiitt  for  Women,  Bbneii.    Chentu  Cfreult,  J.  F.  Peat,  Ho  Cbliis  Fins.    Work 

Brtber  B.  MwU,  J«niiM  K.  Ourno*.    OiUDftfilnf)  Jnitt-  among  Women,  Urtrgwet  Ouulgtit,  Mn.  Tniix.    Olrli' 

tute,  W.  E.    Mmnlj,  noienee   B.  Kuly.    Iforic  among  Sehod,  Kmllr  H.  FeM.    Xtdlail  Work.  Hmnr  L.  Oui- 

Womtn  fn  t^ic  Onintrv,  EKher  B.  Lewi*,  Florance   B.  ricbt,  U.D.    Student  □/  tAe  I.an(ru(iBe,  Battle  T.  Oidr. 

HaalT.    TForic  among  Women  fn  the  OItu  and  Olrli'  SiniJNd.— SuUtnfr  ntid  SuIUng  Clmitt,  J.  O.  Cnrnow, 

Boonf  Ing  and  Dau  SeKoat,  UUn  Coltlar.  Oon  L.  libera.  Ch'an  TiMn  Heo.  Work  among  TTmnen.  JennJa  K.  Oumow. 

Superlnf  endint  of  Dtaemuu  Home,  CUn  Collier.   Stu-  W.  F.  H.  B.—Ktao  CDlUer.  EUwek,  GkUomT,  uid  Harer. 


NOBTH  GBBMANT. 
Biafiap  FibGeraid  bat  ^piieepal  Si^iervition. 
The  Hiwlon   io  Oeimany  wu  commeDced  in  lS4fi.     In  1856  the  Oennan;  Conference  waa 
organized.     In  1898  the  QmuuiT  Conference  wu  divided  into  the  North  Germanj  and  South 
Germanj  Conferences.     The  North  Oermanj  Conference  reports  4,247  memberB,  and  2,004  proba- 
tioners, an  increase  of  176  member)  and  214  probationers. 

preacbinft  places  of  tlin  district.  There  are  also  GT 
Sunday  schools,  with  3,038  children  ;  30  young  men's 
Slid  man's  societies,  with  600  memberB;  and  60  worn- 
en's  societies,  with  900  members.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony  there  are  Ion  circuits,  which  are  much  hin- 
dered by  the  restrioUons  of  tlie  law.  "We  are  not 
allowed  to  reoeiTe  anybody  into  our  Church  before  be 
has  Tormally  withdrawn  from  tlie  Stat*  Church.  At 
many  places  we  ate  also  forbidden  to  admit  to  our  serv- 
ices young  people  beJon  tweuly,  and  others  who  have 
notfirmally  left  tho  established  Church.  In  case  such 
people  coma  and  the  pastor  does  cot  send  them  out, 
he  is  liable  to  severe  puniahmecC"  At  Leipzig  sev- 
ersl  wbole  fsmilieB  have  been  brought  to  ChriBt. 
On  the  Schnceberg  Circuit  the  work  seems  partic- 
ularly promiBiug  and  a  new  chspel  has  been  sisrted. 
A  now  missioti  has  been  commenced  at  Aue.    Slity- 


R»>0M8. 

Rev.  Carl  Schell  reports  that  on  the  Berlin  District 
there  have  been  conversions  in  all  the  charges.  A 
new  mission  has  been  started  at  Danzig  and  in  Stolp. 
In  Berlin  there  are  (ourcongrtgations,  three  ol  which 
own  church  property.  In  Pommem,  a  very  lai^ 
Prussian  province,  three  preacliers  labor  under  niany 
difficulties,  hut  the  Lord's  blessluK  is  crowning  their 
labor.  In  Stettin  a  preacher  has  been  laboring  for  s 
year  with  good  results.  In  the  city  of  Hamburg  the 
pastor  is  meeting;  with  good  success. 

Hev.  G.  Hempel  reports  that  on  the  Leipiig  Die. 
triot  471  persons  were  recmved  en  probation,  and  168 
received  In  full  t-ounection  on  th 
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South  Oermany. 


Ave  persoDS  have  joined  on  probation  at  Schwareen- 
berg-Annaberg,  and  59  in  Willcau.  At  Burkhardts- 
dorf,  a  city  of  6,000  inhabitants,  where  there  are  fiftj 
members,  the  police  locked  the  place  of  worship  on 
the  ground  of  its  insufficient  capacity,  so  that  the 
people  have  had  to  meet  in  private  houses  for  about 
a  year.  Fifteen  families  have  been  received  at  Planits. 

Rev.  F.  Eilers  reports  that  the  year  on  the  Olden- 
burg District  has  been  one  of  blessed  progress,  tliere 
liaving  been  a  revival  in  nearly  every  charge.  The 
district  has  eleven  circuits,  its  territory  embracing 
Ostfriesland,  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Westphalia.  Most  of  the 
congregations  are  small,  but  they  show  the  signs  of 
a  sound  spiritual  life,  and  they  do  their  best  to  sup- 
port  all  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  Church. 
The  statistics  show  a  steady  increase  in  collections 
as  well  as  membership.  The  classes  and  prayer  meet- 
mgs  are  well  attended.  At  Oldenburg  and  Wester- 
stede  new  dispels  liave  been  built.  At  Leer  a  re- 
vival has  been  going  on  for  three  years,  fifty  persons 
joining  the  church  last  year ;  here  a  new  chapel  has 
been  built  by  one  of  the  brethren,  who  rents  it  to  the 
cong^regation  until  they  may  be  able  to  buy  it  at  the 
originid  cost  price. 

No  report  has   been  received  from  the   Bremen 

District. 

Annual  Mebtinq. 

The  North  Germany  Conference  was  held  in  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  July  17-22,   1896,  Bishop  FitzGerald 


presiding.    The  aggregate  of  the  beneTolent  coU» 
tions  was  $908.46.    The  loUnwing  ware  the 


BiRUK  DnTUOT.— Oarl  8Qban«  P.  B.  (P.  O^  Berlin).  Bd- 
ipund  and  KoesUn,  Bemlard  lelpu  Bertin :  FJnl  Omdh. 
Oui  Bchaancfamldt;  Seoond  Cfanreii,  DtoMoli  Bolu*:  AH 
Chnrota,  Helnrtch  Bnrfcliaritt;  Womtb  Ctanreh,  Bdnrfefc 
Bamke.  Ck>lberg  and  GralfenlMrs,  Heliirfoli  Kberle.  Du- 
slg,  Pan!  Wentsel.  FlenslmrK  and  Apenrade.  F.  a  Bea- 
dlzen.  Hamburg  and  Wandabeefc,  Jaoob  Neoluut.  EkL 
Hermann  SchmelMer.  Nea  Bonieo,  Oeoar  Kdliler. 

BBDf  nr  District.— rrledrleta  lUen,  F.'b.  (P.  O.,  Anrfehl 
Aarlob,Beniliard  Schroder.  Bielefeld,  BmstSebmldt.  Btb- 
men  and  Vegenck,  lerdliiand  Sohmldt.  Draiaerhaven.  H. 
W.  lleyer.  Delmentaont  and  Teentedt,  Haas  Meder.  Haa- 
over  and  Braunschwelff,  Helnrlcta  WUUngliofiBr.  Leer  and 
Bhanderfebn^WUbelmllatttilei.  Nenieiioo,!.  H.Barkl«e. 
Oldenbnrg  and  Brake,  Frans  Xliinier.  Osnalmiek  and 
Metten,  Ernst  Schntte.  Westentede,  Praiis  Jakob.  WU- 
helmibaven,  Johannes  Von  Oelisen.  Dtreotor  of  MSitlB 
Mission  Institute,  P.  O.  Jonker.  Dbector  of  Book  Oonovo, 
Jobannes  Stalger.  Inspector  of  DeaooneH  Work,  Leonhard 
Weiss. 

LiipziG  District.— Oustav  HempeU  P>  B.  (P.  o.,  Lelpalg). 
Gassel  and  Gottlngen,  Panl  Orunewald.  Cbemnlts,  PkOlp 
Lntz.  Grelz  and  Gera,  Angost  Prante  and  JoiMuii  Hllpsru 
Langenwetzendorf,  Emll  Zlmmer.  Lslpalff,  Panl  PitdlBf. 
Marbun?,  Friedileh  Kesiler.  Planen,  ImePiert  Wtandar- 
llcb.  Beldienbach,  Richard  Ramdohr.  BaalfeUU  Ano 
Jakob.  Schlelz,  August  Hlllner.  SchneefaenraadBlhenetocfc, 
G.  A.  Schilde.  Sctawaraenberg  and  Anaabaiv,  Hennann 
Bottger  and  Dietrich  Bargmann.  Werdan,  S.  C.  Anner. 
Wllkau.tR.  R.  Neupert  Zeltz,  Kmst  PoekUleoh.  Zecbopan 
and  Dlttersdorf,  Oscar  Lindner.  Zwlekao,  WEUielm 
Schutz. 


SOUTH  GERMANY. 
BUhop  FilzOerald  liaa  Episcopal  Supervision. 
The  Mission  in  Germany  was  commenced  in  1849,  and  the  South  Germany  Conference  wu 
organized  in  1803.     It  reports  5,093  members  and  1,202  probationers,  an  increase  of  178  memben 
and  a  decrease  of  13  probationers. 


Missionaries.  Kev.  Ati^ust  J .  Barber  and  wife  were  sent 
from  the  Uulted  States  In  18U3.  Mr.  Bucher  is  profeasor  in 
Martin  Miflslon  Institute.  The  Missionary  Society  lutys  his 
salary  and  assists  in  the  support  of  the  native  travellnK 
preachers. 

Reports. 

Rev.  C.  p.  Dietrich  reports  for  the  Siuttgart  Dis- 
trict. Two  new  circuits  have  been  added,  making 
twenty-one  circuits.  In  Ansbach,  Bavaria,  a  house 
with  a  hall  is  being  built.  In  Nuremberg  a  beautiful 
and  convenient  chapel  has  been  built  and  the  services 
are  well  attended.  Beilstein  Circuit  has  fifteen  ap- 
pointments, and  the  two  preachers  preach  from  six 
to  eight  times  every  week.  A  sister  in  Thailtitigen 
has  built  a  house  of  worship.  Heilbronu  has  four 
chapels  and  groat  and  blessed  meetings.  Forty  souls 
were  converted  at  Herrenberg.  Neuhuetten  is  a  dif- 
ficult circuit  in  the  mountains,  but  here  sixteen  souls 
were  converted.  At  Sindelfingen  twent}'  souls  were 
converted.  In  Stuttgart  many  souls  found  light  and 
comfort.  Sixteen  souls  were  converted  at  Weins- 
berg. 


Xo  reports  have  been  received  from  the  Frankfart 
and  Karlsnihe  Districts. 

Annual  Mebtinq. 

The  South  Germany  Conference  was  held  in  Pforz- 
heim, Baden,  July  10-15,  1895,  Bishop  FltcQerald 
presiding.    The  following  were  the 

APPOI.VTMENTS. 

FRANKFURT  DISTRICT.— Jaoob  Kaufmann,  P.  S.  (P.  O., 
Wiesbaden).  Coin  and  Bonn,  Frledrlch  Brandle.  Daien- 
barg  and  Oiessen,  Cbrlstlan  Scbwarz.  Frankfort^n-lUlii, 
iidolf  Thelss.  Frledrlcbadorf  and  Brombacb,  Adolf  Lnrtoff. 
Hanau  and  Gelnhaosen,  Emll  ScbUllng.  Heldelbeqr* 
Ludwlff  Mann.  Kalserslautem  and  Kusel,  Gtarlitopb  Jent- 
ter.  Kreuznach  and  Mandel,  Wllbelm  Kuder.  Maimlielm 
and  Ludwlffihafen,  Herman  Scbllpp.  Plimasens  and  Zwel- 
bnicken.  Jacob  Harle.  Slmmem,  OustavNotiold.  Stnabetan, 
August  Gommel.  Speyer,  August  Kunz.  Wiesbaden,  Oarl 
Wendt. 

Karlsruhe  District.— Ernst  Gebbardt,  P.  S.(P.O.,  Kails- 
rube,  Baden).  Altenstelg,  Carl  Burkhardt.  Oalvo,  Win. 
Landenberger.  Karlsruhe,  Samuel  GebbardU  Knlttttngen, 
KonradWalz.  Labr,  Wlltaelm  Selz.  Nagold,WIIlielmBleln- 


bnomer.    PtorOetm   knd   K«iMnbart. 

BtmBbuTE,  Belnncta  Xuin. 

STinTOiBT  DiHTKiCT.— Cart  DteMcb,  F.  E.  (P.O..  BtoU- 
ffut).  Anibub.KKTlKODlK.  Bb jrenlli,  dulKlu  StslnineU. 
BellMeliiuKIKapiwntacli.Ctirin)uiIUlUi.  KbUwsn,  Imll 
Bohner.  rreudansudt,  Gotim«d  Sorar.  BeUbcvDn,  JobNH 
DM  BenDsr  and  Pwil  Baber.    Halnutelm  uiil  LaonlMrE. 


boTK,  Adult  Bdarpff.  ltortixA,JaliAn[MiSplll*.  NaahMt- 
lan,  Jacob  Dlanar.  Nnmbars  umI  Wetnanbarg.  WDbelot 
KMnkDBOtiL  Oehrlnmn,  Ludwlg  Bcliull.  ecbwcdnfnttlh 
Hdnrlcb  Dam.  SlDdsUlDgeD.  Jwob  Conielnuui.  Suitt> 
pn.  A.  6.  Brnu.  ' 
bent.  OlirUtlui  Sou. 


SWITZEELAND. 

Biihop  HbGtmU  hu  Epiacopai  Suptrvitioa. 

The  HisaioQ  in  Switzerlaud  wu  cominaiiced  in  18Se  and  organized  u  &  Conference  ii 


It  reporta  6,202  memben  and  983  probationers,  i 
probationeia. 
UisaiOHABiia.   Ttama 


rt  of  Uh  uUItb  invsUns  praacban. 


BlPOBTS. 

ReT.  J.  0.  Wubrmana  raports  the  Bern  Dislrict  aa 
being  ID  ■  good  spiritual  condiiion.  On  all  the  dr- 
«uita  the  members  attend  clau  meetiDg*  regularly. 
"  All  the  pastors  are  faithful  and  selt-denjing  men 
who  labor  hard  on  small  salaries  and  undsr  many 
difficultjea.  They  generally  preocli  aeven  or  eight 
times  a  weak,  often  walking  from  four  to  twelve  miles 
to  ihe  appoiotmeDts.  This,  with  the  careoTtbe  Sab- 
bath schools  and  the  pastoral  work,  k(«pa  them  all 
busy.  At  present  the  district  embraeea  11  drcuits 
vith  71  preaching  places,  1,B98  members  (increase, 
81),  39T  probationers  (increase,  3G),  G,l62  Sunday 
school  scliolara  (Increase,  SIS).  During  the  year 
32E  persons  have  been  received  on  trial  and  190  into 
fall  coonectiou." 

BeT.  J.  Bpom  reports  that  on  the  3L  Oallen  District 
41iereareiiinetircuita,andtherBwers  reoei  ved  last  year 
136  persoosoD  trial  and  93  into  full  connection.  Tfienty- 
one  memberB  died  and  T5  moved  away  to  other  coun- 
tries. In  spile  of  the  losses  thei«  «ras  an  bcrease 
of  3S  members.  Besides  the  regular  services  there 
are  on  all  the  circuits  meetiugs  for  eTongelization, 
wnging  serrices,  etc.  New  preaching  places  have 
been  opened  in  Coostanz,  and  in  Bludeuc  in  Austria, 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  yuutli,  and 
3,S1I  children  are  Instructed  in  S6  Sunday  schools. 
About  fifty  associations  or  unions  of  young  men  tor 
cnlssion  work  and  for  religious  singing  develop  a 
•ealouB  activitj.  In  St.  Qallen  the  Deaconess  Union 
liss  Ihirteen  sisters  who  carry  help  and  the  comfort  Johannes 
of  the  Gospel  to  many. 

Rev.  H.  Eienaat  reports  the  Zurich  Distict  as  pros- 
pering. The  membership  on  tliirleen  circuits  is  3,182 
members  and  371  probationers  (net  increase,  SO),  and 
tlieir  contributions  amount  to  10B,069  fnncs  (increase, 
4,199).  Tlie  otiapel  debts  have  been  diminished  about 
10,450  francs.  In  113  Sunday  schools  there  are 
8,GS6  children  (increase,  193).  At  Zurzach,  a  new 
preaching  pUoe,  the  enmity  against  Uetliodism  ia  so 
great  that  tha  pastor  oould  not  hold  the  meetings  as 


of  IMmembera  and  a  decrease  of  8 

Sunday  schools  have  99S  scholars,  an  looresse  ot 
110;  and  tha  113  members  laid  on  the  altar  31,110 
frincB.  In  Zurich  there  has  been  a  good  year.  The 
Book  Concern  Is  in  a  prosperous  state,  and  the  net 
profit  of  the  year  is  about  30,000  francs. 


AHHCAL  UEKTlKa. 

The  Switzerland  Conference  waa  held  in  Bern, 
Swilierland,  June  12-IT,  1S9G,  Bishop  HlzGerald 
presiding.  Aggregate  of  benevolent  collectlaDB, 
|1,928.     The  foUowing  were  the 


Bias  DISTBICT.— J.U.  WnbrmuiD,  P.  E.  (I 
4,  Bent).  BaaeU  Belnricb  WeJtl,  Idmund  Diem.  Bern, 
Belnrlch  Buber.  Blel,  Qottfrled  Bar  and  Friedrlcli  Op- 
pliger,  Jr.  Oenf ,  Kmspv  QlaUII.  HerzoKeubactuee,  Tried- 
rleh  Oppllger,  Br,  La  Cbaui-de- Funds,  jldoir  Hunilker. 
Luuanne,  J.  Q,  Spcarl.  Lleatal.  Albert  Llenhard  and  G<ltt> 
Med  Alder.  LyM.  Karl  HonefBer.  NeodiateU  Kmt  UflD- 
hard.  Salnllmler,  R.  G.  Blcbner.  SololhurD.AadreaaHertlg. 

BaixtGillen  DisTBicT.— Jacob  Bporrl.P.  B.  (P.  0.,Wa^ 
aerKSiae  21.  Balm  Gallen).  Cbur,  CbHrilaii  Knoll.  Frsnen- 
teld,  H.  A.  Gut.  UerUau,  GoHMed  Frei.  NMdecoiwrl. 
rettaleln.  Rhelneek,  Jacob  Kleiner.  Srbalt- 
eteln,H.  G.OdlORS  and  Karl  TbiBle.  Bcblelt- 
belm.RudollHani.  Saint  Oallen.  JaoabBporh  and  Barman 
B«cb.    Teufen,  Androu  Bupanner. 

ZnaicH  DmraccT.— Betnrlcb  KlenaM,F.  K.(P.  O.,  Zeltwes 
18,  Zurich).  Aaiaa,  Jaoob  Lobrar.  Adllswcil,  BdDard  Huff. 
AffalMm-om-Albla,  Jacob  Zolliker.  Bulacb,  Frledrtch 
Dappaler-  Hoqi«n.  GotlMed  Eraoa.  Lenibuix.  Helnrlcb 
Bnmner.  OerUtcm,  K.  M.  Baaar.  TliaJwall,  Augoat  Bodo- 
merer.  TurbentbaL  Bembard  Bcbroder.  Usler,  Atmbam 
Lercta.  WetilkoD,  DLilcta  Boacb.  Wlnleribnr,  Jobannas 
Bule.  Zurich,  Leonhard  Pstcr.  OnKav  Harquardt,  and 
Jaoob  Btnaler.  DUector  ol  Book  Oonoem,  E.  K.  Scbnildt* 
HlMlon  lutliate,  A-J.Bncber. 


«nnonDcad  in  the  newspaper.     At  Tliaiw^  the  five     cbaplain  of  Polrteclmla  tutUote  In  London.  H.  a  Lnnn. 
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SWRDEN. 
SUhop  Oii^  ka»  ^Htcepal  Superviriou. 
Thk  Mission  in  Sweden  wm  commenced  in  1934  and  was  organized  oa  a  Conferenca  in  1871 
It  report*  11,507  members  and  1,890  probationers,  an  increase  of  859  memben  Mid  »  decrease  d 
67  probationers. 

UusioKAHtu.  Thereucoomiuiaou'HiiiSwedfasiiK-  port  lias  been  nearly  Are  per  cent  durinc  th*  jeiE 
•iMlnthcwippon  ot  u»  utiv.  inveiinc  piwhfnL  Two  Two  chapels  were  built  during  Uie  je«r,  «od  lb 
o(  lb«  prfsclura.  KfT.  John  P.  Lanaonini]  Rev.  B.  A.  Carl-  churcli  in  Jonkoping  wueolArged.  Umuj  new  Uli 
ara  open  aad  urgent  ealls  are  made  Tor  their  ooeo- 

No  reiwrta  bars  been  ree^Ted  fh>m  the  BakOtlDii^ 
GothenbDi^,  and  Stockholm  Dlstrtota. 


Reports. 
Bev.  E&ri  LuDdgren  reports  the  Gefle  District, 
with  its  n  charges,  51  regular  preaching  places,  38 
Sundav  scIiooIh  and  IT  voung  pe^plt 


Annual  UEEms- 

The  SwcdcQ  Conrerenoe  was  held  In  Gefle.  Sweden, 

August   31-16,  189B,  Bishop  FitsGerald    preaidi^ 

Aggregate  ol  beneTolent   collections,  ^,061.    Tbt 

following  were  the 


man;  places  there  have  been  good  revivals  and 
about  300  souls  have  been  converted  Ot  these  338 
hare  joined  on  probation  But  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  have  moved  to  other  places  (and  not  &  few  to 
America),  the  increase  in  memborahip  is  very  little, 
and  t)iere  lias  been  a  decrease  iu  pruhatiouers.  The 
number  ol  children  in  the  Sundny  Bchoots  haa  la- 
creased  to  531.  A  new  church  in  Gefle  was  dedi- 
cated on  August  *,  costing  37,000  crowns, 

Bev.  S.  A.  Wik  reports  that  on  the  Ootland  Dis- 
trict the  Buccesa  of  the  year  has  been  good.  la 
every  place  souls  have  been  converted,  on  oue  cir- 
cuit 10,  and  on  another  100.  The  people  give  ac- 
cording to  iheir  ability,  and  give  gladly.  The  preAch- 
ers  liave  all  worked  with  zeal  aud  fidelity. 

Rev.  J.  U.  Brikson  reports  that  on  the  Uslmo 
District  tliere  were  over  600  conTorsions,  336  per- 
sons Joined  on  probation,  and  214  u'ere  received  into 
full  coDuectiou,  Epwonh  chapters  are  orgaaized  iu 
16  charges.     The  increase  wiili  respect  lo  aelf-sup- 


QKTLt  DISTKKT.— Earl  LundSTen,  P.  K,  (P.  O.,  OcAU. 
ArtoRa.  ADKuit  RcEkbers.  Avata,  J.  K.  KrtekaaoD.  Bw- 
Unjre.  J.  E.  BendrllLKin.  EiklMuna  aad  Dnnker,  JokaaDW 
RotH.  Falun.  Nil*  UndatroDi.  Oelto,  C.  P.  ChImd.  KhI- 
Iwlm,  GuaiAl  PeMnon.  Komai.  r-  J.  Jnhanwon.  Kmf- 
■or,  1.  P.  LamoD.  KoplnR  and  Odenavj,  A-  t.  LlUodai- 
Unde  and  Graiutesberg,  P.  A.  Xrofip.  Hocb  and  Ona,  A 
0.  Andenon.  Norl>erti  and  Hogtim,  Aoimt  O.  WanM- 
Oresmnd,  Zmll  BantaldC  Bandvlken,  AdsdM  '*'■»' 
Slcuukar,  F.  O.  Halnucran.  Buod,  HJabnar  rti  iiiiitwi 
gundivaU,  0.  A.  Gustalioa. 

OoTHMsnao  Disralcr.'— Chrl  LJangcnii,  P.  K.  (p.  0-, 
Oottienbunt).  AUnj(aa.F.  W.  Hahne.  AmalaiMlBl 
A.  W.  KonDan,  Atorp,  A.  Q.  Edlund.  r  ~  ~ 
ion.  Doaertora.  Peler  Adelholm. 
■on.  FlUpAad,  Andcis  glsurdwn.  Oram  and  Nor,.H.J. 
Backstrom.  GotbenburR;  Emaaae].  Ansiat Sebm ;  EptaM- 
im,  K.  J.  Tomblum  ;  Saint  Jioob.  Carl  HsKkno.  BelM- 
ftad,  Otu  UppilDR.  HiiiTlnitibsnr  and  Kartaada.  K.  O. 
TtKiraell.  'KarLitad,  Albln  Jaoioo.  ¥i1Mlnahamn.  J,  P. 
WlekmsD.  Laxa  and  RoDDsabTtla,  NO*  Landbadl.  Ud- 
kopinji.  Wllbelm  Ander^MD.  Kunklon.  L.  O.  UdK-  Om- 
I>ro,  C.O.  P.  LIbdatrom.  aellle.0artflartww  Tiiiniiallaii. 
Carl  Wal  lent  OS.    Wallda  and  Slapp.  Otto  MagniiaaoM. 

GoTLAM)DiSTKicr.~X.A.WIk,P.K.IF.a,WtabF).  Bwi- 
svlk.  K.  E.  Londgll.  FolUnabo  and  Tiaknmla,  J.  A.  Kan- 
der.  Kllniebamn  and  Totta.  Niti  UUkF.  BlUe  and  Ziap- 
pelibamD.  Altred  Obatroin.    Wliby.  K.  k.  Wlk. 

MxLuo  DiaTRicr.—J.  II.  Irikaon.  P.  I.{P.(h,  BtoAbolBO. 
Bjat  and  Baa,  Jotaan  JobausoD.  BOxtulm,  O.  B.  BloUar- 
Ek^}o,  P.  F.  Envall.  HeldbKborg.  J.  A.  RodaBiNB.  Job- 
koplDK,  Josef  JCagnuisaa.  Kalmar,  A.  K.  Wlnklnt.  Kart- 
•bamn  and  KrWlanitad,  K.  H.  Undb.  KarWrooa,  Axel 
OppllnR.  Laadskrona,  Tbeodor  Hasner.  UnkcftoB,  A.  F. 
Bienuon.  Lotorp  and  Soiutorp,  Andna  AndOMOB-  Xjaan, 
K.E.acblldt.  Halina,J.T.Jaonoii.  HDta]a,a- A.WAIbr. 
Mansleraa.  P.  A.  Laraaon.  Norrkoplns,  Axel  I 
Hanjo,  E.  E.  LandlD,  Otkanhamn,  I 
Waaterrlk  and  Falerum,  Albert  Lofffran. 
ajT.  Aoden  Janaon. 

STOCK II uiJi  DiSTHiCT,—K.  A.  Janami,P.  E.  (P.  O.,  1 
holm).  Hebi  and  Sale,  Aupiat  NIlKm.  Utrto,  K.  O.  FrM- 
bolm.  KTkoplnR,  K.  L.  LunJvlal.  Stenhamra,  X.  M-  «er~ 
beiv-  Rioctbolm  r  Saint  llarriu,  B.A.Carlaon;  Baint  PanU 
Fredrlk  AtagraD ;  Bt.  Peter,  GiuUf  WaRunon ;  TrlU^,  K. 
E.Honiroui.  Upaala,  QDMsT  Undstrom.  Book  Aieot,  JeMe> 
Pederten.  Editor,  K.  A.Janaion,  TbeolOKleal  BeiHxtl  nk 
Upaata,  J.  E.  Edman,  President :  Eric  Bcbnti,  Prolaaaor. 
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NORWAY. 
BMop  Sunt  hat  Epiicopal  Superviilon. 


The  Mission  iu  Norvrs;  was  commenced  i 

leports  4,736  memben  and  000  prabatlooen,  ar 

HiMioNARiEB.  Then  an  DO  m'MlaiuuiM  la  NorwH  wni 


Reports. 
BoT.  John  ThorkildBen  report*  that  the  work  in 
Norw*7  h>B  prospered.  Tlie  increase  ol  member- 
■hip  bos  been  giood.  iSaoy  of  those  who  are  con- 
verted  io  the  Metliodiat  meetings  remain  in  Ihe  State 
Church,  so  lliat  lliere  have  been  more  conversions 
than  secessions.  New  chapels  have  been  dedicated 
io  Bericeo  and  in  Voa*.  I^Uminsry  steps  have 
been  taken  to  begin  a  deaconess  work.  The  Sucdaj 
acboolB  and  the  Kpwortli  Leagues  are  all  prospering. 

ANNrAL  HiETlNS. 

The  Norwaj  Conference  was  held  in  Siavanfter, 
Norway,  August  7-12,  1895,  Bisliop  FitzGerald  pre- 
■idinf.    The  following  were  the 


Bkboim  Sibtbict. — Joban  TborkUdasn,  P.  E.  (P.  O..  Fred- 
IftWsill  ArcDdal.  Anaidai  OaniMnsn.  Sarien :  liitH 
Cbmtb,  A.  C.  Odetaanl:  eeeond  Cbarcb,  Martlnliw  Olsen. 


and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1876. 
of  ]18  members  and  84  probationers. 

Brevls,  G.  P.  Rnnd.  Esenund,  B.  H.  Aaa. 
Bemliard  Svendien.  Eragero,  A.  F.  Fom.  1 
S.  1.  wlel.  Uilar.  BrIK  Orvlek.  Ponemnd,  Jobamies 
OlSBB.  Baudm.  F.  M.  TtioniBea.  Bklen,  CbrlMotitur 
Lanen.  StBTanier.  James  Bauaka-.  Voa,  L.  B.  Paulsen. 
Bandar  Soboo]  Acent.  Bemi  Jorgeuen. 

CHaisTiiNU  DisrHicT.— T.  B.  Barrett,  P.  E,  (P.  O..  Hark' 
Toraa  7,  CbrlrtlaD[a).  Chnnlana:  Pint  Ctlureb.  Emil  Hal- 
Toraen ;  Second  Church,  Jem  JohaaneaeD  :  Tblrd  Churchi 
Simon  Haavej  FoDrth  Cbardi,  Beverin  KrlNophersaD  i 
FUlb  Ctrnrch,  Andera  Olssn.  Drammen,  Johan  HoDen. 
rrvdrttihald.  floilav  SmedMad.  PrediUMad.  CbrlMJaa 
Tnjiiiiii  Haaiar.  J.  P.  Ue.  Honen,  I«ra  Jenaen. 
HOoetoa.  Autboa  SmalUK-  Xoiwsberx.  Ole  Krosimd. 
lAomi.  Bowaid  Walle.  mob,  Joaclilm  Petersen.  Odalen, 
ChTlsttan  Andersen.  Ssnderjord.  H.  K.  Madaen.  SarT>a- 
bors,  GDStar  aoUlkaeu.  SaDnronden,  S.  J.  Samuen. 
Tonsbers,  OleJohaonessaD.  Editor,  Anden  OlMn.  Book 
Aseot.  Ole  OInn.  President  of  TbealaEla'  Bcbool,  Emll 
HalToraen. 

TBoNDBJiM  DiBTBtcr.— Helge  BiMredt,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Trondbjem).  AalesoiMl.  O.  H.  Lotke.  Bodo,  Jaltna  UoMad. 
Cbflstlaosiuid.  Andan  Balvoraen.  HamowrlMti  Abrabao 
Anderson.  Levancer,  Beved  Haoaoo.  Tronwo,  Qeonm 
ftognerud.   Trondbjem,  Helge  RIstTedt,  Br.,  and  Krlallao 


DENMARK. 
Bithap  Bnrtt  Am  Epitcopai  Suptrvition. 
Thb  Misnoa  in  Denmark  vas  commenced  in  1837  and  organized  as  a  Miaaion  m  1869.    Rev. 
J.  J.  Chriatensen  is  superinteodeot  (P.  0.,  Upsalagade  4,  Copenhagen).    It  reports  2,940  mem- 
bers and  804  probationers,  an  increase  of  107  membere  and  16  probationers. 


MissiORABiaa. 


le  M  Iitf  onarr  Society. 


uNielsoi.    Fred- 


Rl  POSTS. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Christensea,  superintendent,  reports 
443  converts  in  Denmark  during  the  ;ear  360  were 
received  on  probation  snd  SGI  into  rull  connection. 
The  Bondsjr  schooU  number  3S,  with  3,6G9  achohirs 
and  all  the  schools  are  organixed  as  m  snonary 
•ocietiea.  New  ehurebee  have  been  built  m  Esbjerg 
Give,  and  Hexo.  St.  Uaroua  Church  in  Copenhagen 
bu  been  greatly  improved.  Three  young  men  have 
been  graduated  tnai  the  theological  sohooL  The 
Book  Concern  baa  been  in  steady  activity  and  the 
cburdi  papers  have  had  a  good  circulation.  In 
Eallnndborg  the  deaconees  work  lias  been  taken  up 

Tba  innual  mee^nf  of  the  Denmark  hfisston  was 
held  in  Odeose,  Denmark,  July  25-28,  1895  Bishop 
KtiQerald  presiding.  Aggregate  of  benevolent  col 
leettona  reported,  f3,405.    Tlie  followiug  were  the 


AtperinEendent,  J.  J.  Cbrlsteoaen  (P.  O.,  Upaalasade  4, 
Ooprabacao).  Aalbont,  Olulstlan  Jennn.  Aaibui,  Ham 
naBssn.    Bombolm  Neio,  lAorlli  PetersaD.   Oopenbaten: 


erlkihavn  L.C  Lanen  Qlve,  Rasmu* 
bro. CbrfsUan Thaanip.  Hor*enaa[idHomfTlil,8.N.Oiarde, 
EaUuDdbors,  P.  K.  a.  Jensen.  Lokken.  ChTlsUan  Nlelatn. 
Odenae,  Anion  BasL  Svendbors.  N.  P.  NIebrn.  Tarde. 
Peter  Egetaad.  VaUe.  Antbon  CbrMeosen.  Editor  and 
Frmdent  of  Ttwolootcal  Bcbool,  B.  K.  Jobanaen. 
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FINLAND  AND  ST.  PETERSBURG. 
Bishop  Ninde  has  Episcopal  Supervision, 
The  Mission  in  Finland  was  commenced  in  1884  and  was  organized  as  a  Mission  in  1891 
Rev.  N.  J.  Rosen  is  superintendent  (P.  O.,  Helsingfors,  Finland).     It  reports  505  membexs  and 
284  probationers,  an  increase  of  8  members  and  74  probationers. 

duded.  Our  Book  and  Ohuroh  Paper  Goooero  bu 
been  incorporated,  and  we  are  publishing  monthlr 
two  papers  in  tlie  Finnish  and  one  in  the  SwediriL 
During  the  year  we  have  printed  818,000  pages  cf 
sound  religious  literature.  The  need  of  an  eduei- 
tional  establishment  for  Finuish  preaohera  is  becom- 
ing pressing.  Our  work  is  gaining  a  firm  footing. 
Last  winter  a  gentleman  of  position  in  Abo  plaoed  s 
large  Iiall  at  our  disposal,  and  even  oflTered  us  the 
use  of  a  second,  as  he  considered  our  work  was  prov- 
ing a  blessing  to  his  hundreds  of  workmen.  Another 
gentleman  in  the  same  town  plaoed  a  sum  of  monej 
at  our  command  to  be  used  for  the  poor." 


MiSSioxARiis.   There  arrt  no  mlMioiiarlM  in  Finland  and 
RoBsia  sent  trmn  the  United  States  by  the  Mlatlonary  Society. 

Reports. 

Rev.  y.  J.  Rosen,  superintendent,  reports:  "We 
are  now  working  in  twelve  of  the  larger  towns  of 
Finland,  besides  St  Petersburg  and  country  places. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  14  stations  and  20  other 
regular  preaching  placet*,  with  16  appointed  preachers, 
of  whom  11  are  Swedes  and  5  are  native  Finns. 
We  have  had  revivals  at  every  place  and  460  con. 
versions.  During  the  jear  183  persons  have  Joined 
the  church  on  probation,  and  100  as  full  members,  so 
that  now  we  have  829  members  and  probationers. 
At  Tammerfors  a  society  has  been  formed  of  23 
members,  the  expense  of  the  hall  in  which  we  hold 
services  being  paid  by  the  people.  We  have  18 
Sunday  schools  with  59  teachers  and  799  scholars. 
A  children's  paper  is  being  published  in  the  Finnish 
hinguage.  The  need  of  church  edifices  of  our  own 
and  the  high  rents  we  have  to  pay  for  our  places  of 
worship  cause  us  great  pecuniary  anxiety,  as  we  pay 
rent  to  the  amount  of  about  14,000  Finnish  marks 
annually.  Our  members  and  friends  manifest  great 
self-denial  in  order  to  support  the  Gospel,  and  they 
have  paid  21,820  Finnish  marks,  which  averages  26 
Finnish  marks  ($5.26^  per  member.  The  small 
salaries,  together  with  the  high  rate  of  living,  cause 
our  preachers  many  pecuniary  difiBculties.  Forty- 
Vwo  persons  have  to  live  on  $4,690  a  year,  rent  in- 


Akkual  MiBToro. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Finland  and  St.  Peters- 
burg Mission  was  held  in  Ekenas,  Finland,  August 
29-September  1, 1895,  Bishop  FitsJGtorald  preaidiog. 
The  benevolent  collections  aggregated  $216.  The 
following  were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SuperintcndenU  N.  J.  Rosea. 

North  District.— Anders  Oronblad,?.  E.  (P.  O.t  Nfkolal- 
stad,  Finland).  Bjomeborg,  Hjalmar  Ber^QVlst.  Gtiiili- 
karleby,  A.  8.  Hultqvlst.    Nlkolaistad,  Andera  Gronblad. 

Souin  DISTRICT.— N.  J.  Rosen,  P.  E.  (P.  0.»  Helalnflten« 
Finland).  Abo,  Erland  BJomberg-  Ekenas  and  Hango. 
Herman  Rabe.  HelsinfffGrB :  Swedish  OhnrQli«  N.  J.  Bonn : 
Finnish  Church,  Matti  Lehtonon.  Loviaa,  K.  Llndbonc- 
Saint  Peteraburii:,  August  Ek.  Tammerfofs,  L.  Ahlipmi. 
Vlborg,  August  Ek.    Editor  and  Book  Agent,  G.  A  Hlden. 


ITALY. 
Bishop  Mncent  has  Episcopal  Supervision. 
The  Mission  in  Italy  was  commenced  in  1872  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1881.     Rev. 
William  Burt,  D.D.,  is  superintendent  (P.  O.,  27  Via  Venti  Settembre,  Rome).     The statiatics  report 
1,179  members  and  760  probationers,  an  increase  of  123  members  and  261  probationers. 

the  work  is  slow  and  difiBcult,  and  many  of  thoae 
converted   have  emigrated  to  America  and   BraziL 
An  excellent  evening   school  has  been  established 
here  witli  70  students.    In  Bari  the  preachers  and 
members  are  held  in  high  esteem;  the  daily  preaa  ia 
favorable  to  us ;  a  new  hall  has  lately  been  rented 
on   the  principal  street  and  is  crowded  with  eagor 
listeners.     In  Forli,  Faenza,  and  Dovadola  our  prog- 
ress has  been  slow,  but  in  quite  a  large  area,  embra- 
cing at  least  200,000  souls,  ours  is  Uie  only  evangel- 
ical light  shining  in  the  dense  darkness  of  igpiorance 
and  sin.     In  Bologna  wc  have  a  good  property,  well 
located,  and  the  past  year  has  been  prosperous,  with 
a  promise  of  great  success.     At  Modena  is  a  group  of 
excellent  people  who  are  attached  to  our  church,  bat 
we  have  not  been  able  to  hire  a  place  large  enough 


Missionaries.  Rev.  William  Bart,  D.D.,  and  wife.  Rev. 
N.  WalllnK  Clark  nnd  wife.  Rev.  E.  E.  Powell,  ir.  F.  M.  5., 
Miss  Ella  Vlckery,  Miss  Edith  Basye.  In  the  Unittd  SUiUa. 
Miss  Emma  E.  HalL 

Reports. 
The  Rev.  William  Burt  reports  the  Italy  Mission : 
*'  In  Naples  wo  have  a  good  nucleus  of  converted 
people  who  could  accomplish  much  if  they  had  the 
material  appliances.  Our  hall  is  small  and  tlie  mem- 
bers alone  fill  it.  We  have  been  unable  to  rent  a 
better  place,  and  we  need  to  buy  a  site  and  build.  In 
Foggia  the  work  has  gone  steadily  forward,  and  the 
services  are  well  attended,  being  hold  in  a  hall  in  the 
principal  square  of  the  city.  In  Melt!  there  has  been 
considerable  persecution.  In  Rapolla  is  a  day  school 
with  20  intelligent  boys  in  attendance.     At  Yenosa 


lialjf. 


tot  ev«Dg«lUtic  acrricea.  At  Adria  we  are  mtkiDg 
•ome  profcresg.  At  Venice  we  h*<ra  a  plesBnot  and 
well-located  hall  uoder  the  Hotel  Ticloria;  all 
braoche*  of  the  work  are  well  orgaoized,  aod  the 
Epwonli  League  la  active  and  proapemui.  Three 
class  meetiDgs  are  lictd  during  the  week  in  different 
parts  of  ihe  dtj,  wliile  comioitteei  are  busy  ciiitiag 
trom  house  to  house  and  diatribuLmn  tract!!  nu  tlie 
street.  .  Id  Milan  the  work  has  so  pro;>pered  tlint  we 
now  have  two  regulsrir  oriiauized  churches  and  a  day 
•choo],  and  preaching  piaoea  in  diffarent  parts  of  the 
citv.  We  Deed  here  a  large,  well-loeaud  hall  which 
would  Mat  at  leoct  one  thouund  people,  tor  popular 
erangelisticMrvices.  At tbe university  lownorPavia 
wehaveb«d  agood  measure  of  success.  Witliiii  the 
past  two  years  111*07  »o\i1b  time  fouud  the  Saviour 
in  our    meetings  ber«,  and   iiinoDg  thorn  several 


studen's  oF  die  uoiTeraity.  Here  we  need  to  build. 
At  Turin  tlie  work  ia  prosperous,  and  we  hope  soon 
to  build  an  attractive  and  comniodioos  hall  oa  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  MiBsionnry  Soeiet;.  The  work 
among  the  Italians  in  Switzerland,  at  Geuovs,  Tevey, 
Ijiu<>anne,  and  Montreuz,  continues  to  prosper.  Cklls 
have  come  to  us  from  Zuricli  and  other  places,  and 
friends  are  being  raised  up  to  help  us.  We  hare  had 
Bpecial  success  at  Qenoa.  Sestrt,  Pegli,  and 
Voltri.  At  Pis*  and  Fontedera  the  work  la 
surrounded  by  dilBculties  and  attended  by  perseeu- 

"  In  Rome,  on  September  30,  our  new  building  was 
dedicated.  All  branebes  of  our  work  here  are  pn»- 
pering,  and  tti*  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  }li»- 
sionar}-  Society  vras  never  to  prosrerous  as  at  prei- 


118 

Amhual  UnrtSG. 

Tha  Italy  Conference  wai  held  in  Florence,  Italy, 

Usj  16-20,  1S9G,  Biahop  FilzGerald  preaidiog.     The 

bsneTolODt  ooUecdona  aggregated  $118.    The  roUoiv- 


Bulgaria. 


BuperliittHilent,  Wm.Bun(F.O.,>TViaTBnue«Uambra. 
BomM'  Bologna,  CrtMoilo  BaaibliJ.  FJoraDoe,  Tlttoilo 
Banl.    FortI  and  Faenia,  Fredarioo   craduil'    Fontia, 


Domenleo  PoUiwIU,    Ocaoa,  FMre  X 

ate,,    EdOBitlo    Touni. 

Sttalo ;  SaCDDil  Cbureb,  Tlnoann  NIUL    : 

tldeFillxlvD.   NapUa.  OMHtaBtmoToUla.   PkTia,  QtBMlfi 

vicale.    Pi^.  elo-.   ^(odK  Beltrami.     Plas,    B««Mt> 

Bnocbatlo-   Bona;   Flnt  Cbureb,  nuoa  Dudl:  ■mH 

Cbureb.  t- E.  Powell.   Ban  Marano,  ate.  PaoU  Of.  Ttat, 

AuKuito  NaiiiDl.   Turin.  okmnBl  Pona.    vanlea.  iagtt 

Panolneta   Tlieologtoal  Solwtri  and  Ooltega  In  Br— ,  K.  W. 

Ctark.  FnaldaBt ;  Olaoomo  CUtooorl,  PriiHeMnr.    mwM 

ol  Publlcatlona,  Wm.  Burt.    Edltw,  Attrvdo  TaglWaufc 


BOLQARIA. 

BiAop  Joyet  hat  Epiicapal  Svptrvititm. 

The  MiBsion  io  Bulgaria  was  commeDced  in  1$57;  abandoned  in  1871;  noocapiod  in  1S7S; 

broken  up  in  1877;  renewed  in  1879;  constituted  a  Hisaion  Conference  in  1808.    It  npMti  1T7 

members  and  80  probationers,  an  increase  of  40  probationen.    Bev.  Geo.  B.  Davia,  D.D.,  ii  mpet- 

intendent  (P.  O.,  Rustchuk,  Bulgaria). 

We  liava  4  ehnrcliea,  S  halls,  and  1  Tillage  aofaoot- 
room  or  our  own  lor  publie  lerrioN.  The  oontraet 
has  been  let  for  a  fltth  cliiirch  in  Shumla.  Tha  lOa- 
aion  also  owna  four  good  parsonafM.  We  hav«  » 
Hucoasaful  girla'  school  at  Loftohi,  with  6  tamchen 
and  40  pupils.  Our  boys'  sohool  has  been  tnna- 
fonnad  into  a  students'  home,  aod  a  theolo^cal  acbool 
is  working  aatiifaetorilj.  Wo  hST*  iiiirifnaiifiil  pri- 
marj  scboota  la  LofUibs  and  Hotantia.  ^la  Itiasion 
has  contiiboted  to  tlie  various  lines  of  self-eupport 
nearly  (4,600  in  the  past  Tour  years.  W*  ahould 
bavo  an  hidustrial  school." 

Ankl'al  UsEnNS. 

Tbe  annaal  meeting  of  the  Bulgaria  lliaaioa  was 
ticld  in  Buslchuk,  Bulgaria,  May  8-12,  1S9S,  Biahop 
FitsGerald  presiding.    The  following  were  the 


MIBSIOVABIIS.  Rev.  Onrge  B,  DsTli  and  i 
Ccnnantlne  and  wits,  IT.  r.U.  3.— HliaKal*  E 
HIM  Lrdte  Diem. 

Reports. 

Qeorge  S.  OsTta  reports:  "We  haye  now  in  the 

Bnlgsria  Mission  177  members,  86  probatioaers,  HOO 

Sunday  school  children,  and  300  adherents  not  mem- 


imbership  lias  increased  38  per 
tlie  last  four  yeara.  There  are  IS  niemlMrs  of  the 
Mission  Confcront»,  1  probationer,  I  hired  local 
preacber,  1  book  agent,  and  3  traveling  oolporieura. 


SupcrlDtf  iKfcHt.  George  B.  Darls. 

LoTGCEi  DiSTBiCT.— Trlco  Condantlae,  P.  %  (P.  O.,  RdK- 
cbuk).  Bala,  Ivan  DImllnilT.  Lovecb.  J.  I.  KcoDomoff. 
Plevna.  Stepben  lielctioir.  BlMor,  Ivan  Todoroff.  Orabanls, 
Anaslu  Mesbokff.  Lorn.  Peter  VaaUell.  Tlmova,  Baoobo 
TodoroIT. 

Rdstcbue  District.— C-  S-  Darls,  P.  E.  (p.  E.,  Rnatefank). 
Hounua.  Peler  TlrkcbelT.  RanebuK,  U.  J>.  DatebaS. 
ahumla.  Z.  G.  DlmltnilT.  SIllatrlB.  M.  ti.  TulebeB.  Tanw, 
K.  G.  Palamlilofl.  Prorenor  la  TheoloKlcal  Scbool  and 
Editor,  Stepben  TbooioO.  Director  ot  Slndaola*  Home. 
Trloo ConiiiBnilne.  ir. F- M. S-Lovtcb Olrii' Sobool, Um 
K.  B-  Blw^kburn,  FrUclpal :  Min  L-  Dfam.  AjslataaL 


JAPAN. 
Bishop  Ifaltaiuu  has  Epiacopat  Supervuion. 
The  Mission  in  Japan  was  commenced  in  1873  and  organized  aa  a  Conference  in  1884,     Hie 
■tatistics  report  8,378  members  and  670  probationers,  an  increase  of  48  membcTS  and  a  decrease  of 
16  probationers. 

I'bu-lHlUahapudwIff.KeT.  Benjamin  Chapprll  and  wlfr,       Rev.' E.  R.  Knllii^nan.  n.D.,  and  wKf.  Rpt.  n.  B.  JohoKm 


Japan. 
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and  wife.  Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer,  Ph.D..  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Swaitz,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  M.  S.  Vail  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Wadman  and  wife.  Rev.  John  Wter,  D.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  W. 
8.  Worden,  M.  D.,  and  wife.  In  the  VniUd  Statf,  Rev.  Jnllas 
Soper,  D.D.,  and  wife.  ir.  F.  M,  S.—Mim  H.  S.  AUins,  Mlw 

B.  Allen,  Mlas  Oeonrlaaa  BaaCTW,  Mte  E.  Blackstock,  Mlas 
Augusta  Dlckenon,  Mlas*  Anna  8.  French,  Mte  B.  OrUBtha, 
MlflB  M.  S.  Hampton,  Mlaa  C.  A.  Heaton.  Miai  ST.lmhoff.  Mlas 
liOla  M.  KMwell,  Mte  Irene  E.  Lee,  Miss  F.  Phelps,  Miss  E. 
Russell,  Hiss  Leonora  Seeds,  Miss  M.  E.  Simons,  Miss  Flor- 
«nce  E.  Slnser,  Mlas  M.  A.  Spencer,  Miss  Oraoe  Tocker,  Mrs. 

C.  Van  Petten,  Miss  R.  Watson.  In  the  United  Stotet,  Mies 
fi.  Bender,  Miss  A.  L.  Ring,  Mlas  M.  A.  Danforth,  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Oheer. 

Reports. 

Rev.  Henry  B.  Schwartz  reports  the  Aomori  Dis- 
trict :  "  In  Aomori  the  church  is  unfortunately  lo- 
cated, but  the  society  is  in  a  much  better  condition 
than  for  some  years  past.  Akita  is  a  beautiful  city, 
surrounded  by  large  towns,  into  which  tlie  pastor  has 
done  his  best  to  carry  the  Gospel.  Three  baptisms 
are  reported.  Fujisaki  maintains  its  place  as  a  self- 
supporting  church.  Its  twenty-eight  members 
raised  for  all  purposes  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
yen  during  the  year.  All  the  services  are  well  sus- 
tained, and  class  meetings  are  well  kept  op.  At 
Goshogowara  and  Numadate  the  pastor  has  been 
holding  meetings  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  In 
Bachinohe  are  several  seekers  and  good  prospects. 
At  Hirosaki  the  Sunday  school  work  has  greatly 
prospered,  tlie  main  school  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  four 
afternoon  schools  bring  the  number  of  scholars  to 
over  four  hundred.  A  new  church  building  has  been 
dedicated  in  Noshiro,  the  money  for  this  being  given 
by  friends  in  America.  There  are  vast  stretches  of 
,  unoccupied  territor}' in  this  district  where  tlie  Gos- 
pel story  has  never  been  heard  and  where  Christians 
are  commonly  supposed  to  practice  *  magic* " 

Rev.  S.  Kurimura  reports  the  Fukuoka  District : 
'•The  district  contains  six  circuits.  The  pastor  of 
the  Eokura  Church  has  been  able  to  reach  the  higher 
classed,  and  as  he  works  hard  the  church  is  increas- 
ing in  influence.  A  new  church  has  been  built  at 
lliike.  In  Yanagawa  are  large  congregations.  Sev- 
eral have  been  baptized  in  Runime.  In  Fukuoka 
work  has  been  carried  on  in  two  chapels,  and  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  Ladies'  Society  has  been 
▼ery  successful.  The  Fukuoka  Girls*  School  is  pros- 
perous, and  has  sent  out  the  second  class  of  g^du- 
ates.  The  ladies  conduct  successfully  six  Sunday 
flchools.     Five  Bible  women  are  at  work.** 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  reports  the  Hakodate  District: 
*^  Sapporo  is  developing  finely,  and  gives  promise  of 
becoming  a  self-supporting  church  in  two  or  three 
years.  Kabato  is  in  a  healthy  condition  and  has  a 
large  Sunday  school.  Otaru  is  full  of  promise,  and 
Yoichi  is  a  hopeful  field.  In  Hakodate  the  removals 
of  the  past  two  or  tliree  years  have  exceeded  the 
additions.  A  Sunday  scl>ool  has  been  organized  at 
Rumoi.  Our  missionaries  to  the  Kurile  Islands  are 
doing  a  good  work,  reporting  three  adults  baptized 
and  nineteen  probationers  enrolled.     On  the  district 


there  has  been  an  increase  of  sixty-four  members 
and  probationers  and  the  baptism  of  forty-five  adults 
and  thirty-one  children.  The  urgent  needs  of  the 
district  are  a  new  church  building  at  Sapporo,  a 
central  mission  hall  in  Hakodate,  a  boys*  school  and 
a  girls*  school  in  Otaru  or  Sapporo,  two  additional 
missionaries,  and  an  additional  lady  missionary  as 
evangelist  and  director  of  Bible  women.** 

Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  reports  the  Nagasaki  District: 
"  The  hearts  of  the  people  seem  more  open  to  the 
truth  than  they  have  been  for  some  years  past  The 
churches  in  Nag^asaki  are  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
Deshima  Church,  in  Nagasaki,  although  largely  com- 
posed of  stodents,  is  exerting  a  most  hopeful  influ- 
ence on  the  city.  The  ladies  are  conducting  twelve 
Sunday  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Tlie 
Kajiya  Machi  Church,  in  Nagasaki,  is  wide  awake 
and  working  for  the  salvation  of  souls  with  blessed 
results.  In  Kumamoto  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
with  reference  to  Christianity  is  undergoing  a  change, 
and  quite  a  number  are  ready  to  listen  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  word  and  investigate  the  truth.  In  Kago- 
shima  the  indications  for  aggressive  work  are  most 
inviting.  The  work  in  the  Lbo-Choo  Ishinds  is  open* 
ing  finely.** 

Rev.  David  S.  Spencer  reports  the  Nagoya  Dis- 
trict :  **  The  district  occupies  the  Owari  valley,  the 
richest  section  of  the  empire,  with  a  population  of 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand.  Christian  work 
was  difficult  during  the  war.  There  has  been  per- 
secution of  individual  Christians  by  heathen  rela- 
tives, and  Buddhist  priests  have  used  their  influence 
witli  families  to  cause  single  members  professing 
Christianity  to  recant,  yet  there  has  been  increased 
personal  kindness  toward  the  missionary  and  his 
family  on  the  part  of  Christians,  the  official  dass, 
and  the  people  generally.  As  the  result  of  the  war 
a  broader  view  of  things  has  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  aroused, 
and  the  missionary  is  welcomed  where  twelve 
months  ago  he  could  have  gone  only  by  pushing 
himself  in.  Protracted  evangelistic  services  were 
held  in  Toyohashi  and  Nisbio  with  free  use  of  stere- 
opticon,  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  was  portrayed 
and  an  excellent  impression  made.  There  has  been 
preaching  by  pastor  and  workers  of  Nishio  in  sev- 
eral villages  and  towns.  There  are  three  building 
enterprises  on  hand,  a  home  for  destitute  old  and 
young  at  Nagoya,  and  a  church  each  at  Nishio  and 
Toyohashi  An  intelligent  interest  in  self-sup- 
port is  gaining  ground  constantly.  While  the  spiritual 
gains  of  the  year  are  shamefully  small,  tlie  tem- 
poral and  financial  gains  have  been  real  and  enoour- 
BRing." 

Rev.  S.  Matsumoto  reports  the  Sendai  District: 
'*  The  church  in  Shirakawa  was  organized  three  years 
ago,  but  on  account  of  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
members  it  has  not  advanced.  In  Sendai  a  large  lot 
containing  a  commodious  parsonage  has  been  pur- 


Ja^an, 


]  aud  tlie  church  buildini;  has  been  repaired. 
The  large  Sunday  school  is  well  organized  and  very 
aucceBBful.  In  Morioka  the  attendance  at  the  vari- 
OUH  servicea  ia  encouraging.  At  Tendo  there  ia  im- 
IvoTement  on  erery  aide,  and  tlie  liostile  feeling  of 
outaiders  toward  Christianity  lian  been  changed  to 
reapect.  An  important  work  ia  being  done  at  Sa- 
kayamachl,  where  there  ia  s  large  gathering  of  young 
men.  In  Yamagata  the  opposition  has  ceaaed,  and  a 
number  of  influential  men  have  been  coDTcrted.  In 
Yonezairs  the  membera  are  one  in  their  oCTorla  to 
lead  Qttiera  to  tlie  church.  Dr.  Swartz  has  done  a 
most  auccossriil  work  in  Sandai,  bringing  many  proni' 
iaing  young  men  into  the  church.  He  also  pnbliabea 
a  maeazine  (Guide  to  EoliiMf),  which  ia  vinrmly  re- 
ceived and  is  doing  great  good.  Tlio  work  under  the 
lady  mi^»ionaric3  ia  prosperous." 

Bev.  S,  Ogata  reports  tlie  Tokyo  East  DiaCrict; 
"The  district  contains  3  churches  in  Tokyo  and  5 
churches  and  13  preaching  places  scattered  iu  !> 
provinces.  For  this  vast  field  of  labor  we  linvo  only' 
a  orduned  ministers,  2  probationers,  and  4  local 
preachers.  In  Tokyo  are  tlie  Qinza,  Aaukusa,  an<l 
TsuViji  Churches.  The  Ginza  Church  has  over  one 
hundred  memlwrg  and  a  church  building  in  a  central 
locality  in  the  capitnl,  and  hero  fourteen  adults  and 
one  child  have  been  baptized.  The  Asakuaa  Cbuich 
is  utuated  in  that  part  of  the  city  wliero  most  of  tlie 


temples  are  located,  and  is  &  very  difficult  fleld.  Th* 
Taukji  Church  is  prospering  both  fiDancullj  uitt 
spiritually.  The  Sakuyama  Circuit  ii  28  mHea  long 
and  contains  5  preaching  ptacer,  and  In  tliia  4  «diili» 
and  8  children  liave  been  baptited.  In  ntaunomiTB 
i  adults  Iiave  been  baptized.  The  Sawat*  Church  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  iiard  lo  reach;  7  adults 
and  3  children  have  been  baptized.  Tbe  AJiIci  Chureb 
is  prosperous  and  ha»  a  Sunday  school  of  TO  wido> 
awake  pupils ;  G  adults  and  it  children  have  baen  bap- 
tized. In  the  Knwamnls  Church  the  membera  are- 
like  the  members  of  one  lai^  loving  family.  The 
KsaiisB  Mission  hsa  ocily  a  dozen  members,  blH  all 
being  iuflucntial  the  foundslion  ia  strong  and  durable. 
The  work  of  the  Cinspel  Society  has  been  very  suc- 
eesafid.  snd  the  work  of  the  womeu  of  the  WomBs'a 
Foreign  Misaionnry  S'iclety  has  been  very  helpfiil." 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  reports  the  Tokyo  West  Di«- 
trict :  ''  The  work  of  the  year  on  the  distriot  has  re- 
sulted in  a  net  increase  of  tnenty-flve  full  membera 
and  a  wholesome  advance  in  the  benevolent  collec- 
tions. So  advance  haa  been  made  In  paatoral  sup- 
port. The  Draper  Uemorjal  Church  in  Tokyo  has 
been  flnishod  and  dedicated.  Tlie  Sunday  schooli 
have  increased  3,  with  an  increase  of  213  pupils.    At 

the  District  Conforence  at  Mita,  5  members  of  th» 
theological  school  at  Aoyama  were  recommended  for 
admission  on  trial  in  the  Japan  Cou'erence,  and  tliestt 
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TouDg  meu,  with  a  Dumber  of  devoted  young  women 
from  the  Aoyama  Ladies*  Seminary,  have  been  engaged 
r^pilarly  on  tlie  Sabbath  in  preaching  and  in  teach- 
ing in  Sunday  schools  at  various  points  in  Tokyo." 

Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  reports  the  Yokohama  Dis- 
trict: **Some  judicious  pruning  has  been  done,  and 
as  a  result  the  churches  are  in  a  healthier  state. 
There  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  amounts 
collected  amodg  the  native  brethren  for  all  purposes. 
The  roll  of  members  shows  a  slight  falling  off,  but  a 
handsome  advance  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of 
self-support  One  chapel  and  one  parsonage  have 
been  built  There  are  living  within  the  bounds  o^ 
the  district  nearly  4,000,000  people,  while  we  with 
our  15  circuits  and  stations  do  not  touch  more  than 
300,000.  There  are  many  towns  of  from  one  to  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  where  we  could  profitably  open 
work  if  we  had  the  funds  to  pay  traveling  expenses 
and  hall  hire.*' 

The  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute  at  Tokyo 
reports  that  7  young  men  have  graduated  and  the 
names  of  17  are  now  on  the  roll.  In  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  College  and  Preparatory  Department  101 
students  were  enrolled  during  the  year.  Eleven 
young  men  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
7  from  the  preparatory  department  and  4  from  tlie 
college.  All  students  pay  board  bills,  tuition,  and 
other  fees.  In  the  industrial  department  30  work- 
men and  20  students  were  employed.  In  the  school 
at  Nagasaki  there  was  an  enrollment  of  73  pupils. 
In  the  evening  school  of  the  Tokyo  Gospel  Society 
138  students  were  enrolled.  In  the  Yokohama  Gos- 
pel Society  there  is  an  enrollment  of  85,  of  whom  46 
are  active  members.  During  the  year  6  have  joined 
the  church  and  63  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  night  school.  The  publisiiing  work  reports  a 
a  year  of  substantial  progress.  The  crowning 
work  of  the  year  was  the  publication  of  the  new 
HymnaL 

Annual  Mbetiko. 

The  Japan  Conference  was  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
July  11-20,  1895,  Bishop  Walden  presiding.  The 
benevplent  collections  aggregated  991.05  yens.  Tiie 
following  were  the 

Appointments. 

AOMOBi  DiSTAiCT.— H.  B.  Schwartz,  P.  £.  Aklta,  Kono- 
rakeSawal.  AomorL,  Gesaboro  Tanaka.  Fnjlsakl,  Eltaro 
Biraoo.  Gothoffowara,  Masami  liouma.  Bachinobe,  Saoji 
Mizohira.    Birosakl,  Motojlro  Yamaka.    Odate,  Keinosoke 


Masoko.    instmctoTB^  in  To-o-Gl jikn,  Yeljiro  Takasogf ,  Tet> 
sojl  Baaegawa. 

FUKUOKA  District.— Saebacbi  Korimnra,  P.  E.  Fukooka^ 
Saebachl  Kurimura.    Koknra,   Kairyocbl  Kato.    Korume^ 
Makoto  Sblrozu.     Milke,    Tsunenari  Otake.    Yanagawa» 
Kentaro  Okabe. 

Bakodate  District.— G.  F.  Draper,  P.  E.  Ghlsblma*. 
Jlajl  Nakada.  Bakodate,  Yeiken  Albara.  Fukuyama, 
Takubel  Kikucbi.  Kabato,  Takayukl  Namae.  Otani* 
Tranezo  Takami.  Sapporo,  Yosblnosuke  Seklzawa.  Ya- 
knmo,  Motoi  Birakawa.    Yoicbl,  Kwansuke  Kudo. 

Naoaaaki  District.— I.  B.  Gorrell,  P.  E.  Kagosbima^ 
Eeinosuke  Kosaka.  KJJike,  Klcbijl  Ukai.  Kumamoto^ 
Cbiojo  Nakayama.  Nafnuakl :  Desbima,  Sansbiro  Kiklta ; 
Kajlya  Macbi,Teikicbi  Sunamoto.  Okinawa,  Cbiujo  Nagano. 
Saffo,  Rlntaro  Usbijlma.  Sblnmacbi  and  Waifu,  Kotaro 
Kawaae.  Yatsuabiro,  Sblfflo  Matsukuma.  Cblnzel  Gakk- 
wan,  E.  B.  Fulkerson,  Dean;  Ulcblro  Sasamorl,  M.  8.  Vail^ 
Professors. 

Nagoya  District.- d.  8.  Spencer,  P.  E.  Gifu,  Gilcbl 
SoEokl.  Komakf,  Klyobito  Fukaffaya.  Nagoya:  First 
Cburcb,  Beizo  Birata ;  Second  Cburcb  and  Atauta,  Sbigeyo* 
abi  SuRlbara.  Nlsblo,  Keltaro  Icblku.  Toyobaabi  and  Ta- 
bara,  Yoabito  Tsuda. 

Sendai  District.— Sogo  Matsumoto,  P.  E.  Morloka,  Jltsu- 
nosuke  Ito.  Sendai,  Waiuke  Isblkawa  and  B.  W.  Swartz. 
Sblrakawa  and  Tanagura,  Kaaaburo  Mizoye.  Yamagata, 
Masakicbi  Nakaral.    Yonezawa,  Sogo  Matsumoto. 

Tokyo  East  District.— Sennosuk^  Offate,  P.  E.  Kazusa,. 
Klyotemlke.  Sawara,  Tomoklcbl  Baseirawa.  Tokyo:  Asa- 
kuaa,  Yabl  Kajlma ;  Glnza,  Kanlchl  Mlyama ;  TBukljl,  Sbi- 
gejlro  Funuawa ;  Gospel  Society,  J.  W.  Wadman.  Pablisb- 
inff  Agent,  J.  W.  Wadman.  Financial  Secretary  and  Assist^ 
ant  Poblisbing  Agent,  Charles  Blsbop. 

Tokyo  West  District.— J.  C.  Davidson,  P.  E.  Tokyo : 
First  Cburcb,  Aoyama,  Taketbi  Ukai ;  Second  Cburcb,  Ao- 
yama, Benjamin  Cbappell,  Yoltsu  Bonda ;  Kanda,  Toku- 
matfu  Ikelda ;  Mita,  Kyukicbi  Nakada ;  Yotsuya,  Tailcblro- 
Mlnra.  Azuml,  Takltaro  Sugo.  lida,  Jlnsblro  Kambe. 
Kaml-ina,  Sbinlcbi  Kato.  Matsumoto,  Kanezo  Ilda.  Matsu- 
abiro,  Tetsoji  Kitazawa.  Takato,  Itsuke  Bonda.  Industrial 
Department  of  Aoyama  Gakwin,  Yoltan  Bonda,  President ; 
J.  O.  Spencer,  Superintendent.  Aoyama  CoUege,  B.  B. 
Johnson.  Dean.  Philander  Smltb  Biblical  Institute,  Joba 
Weir,  Dean.  Foranosoke  Yamada  and  B.  B.  P.  Alexander,. 
Professors. 

Yokohama  District.-  J.  G.  Cleveland,  P.  E.  Iruma^ 
Kaizo  Naruse.  Kanagawa,  Tomljiro  Kasabara.  Kawagoe^ 
Umenosuke  Besabo.  Kokubu,  Tamaml  Noda.  Kumagae^. 
Bunsbicbi  Onuki.  Tobe,  Barutoabi  Kawasuml.  Yokohama, 
Batanoabln  Yamaka  and  W.  S.  Worden.  Absent  on  leave,. 
Julius  Soper. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— Fukuoka,  Miss  Grace  Tucker.  Bakodate. 
Mlsa  Augusta  Dlckerson,  Miss  Minnie  S.  Bampton,  Misa- 
Florenoe  E.  Singer.  Biroaaki,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson,  Mlsa 
Alice  M.  Otto.  Nagoya,  Miss  B.  S.  Ailing,  Miss  Carrie  A. 
Beaton.  Sendai,  Miss  Belle  J.  Allen.  Tokyo,  Miss  Ella 
Blackstock,  Mias  Jennie  £.  Locke,  Miss  Frances  Pbelpa,  Miss 
M.  A.  Spencer,  Mlas  Rebecca  J.  Watson,  Miss  Louise  ImbofT,. 
Mlsa  M.  H.  Busaell.  Yokobama,  Mias  Mary  B.  Griffiths, 
Mlas  Maude  E.  Simons. 


KOREA. 

Bishop  Warren  has  Episcopal  Supervision. 

Thb  Korea  Mission  was  commenced  in  1885,  and  now  reports  122  members  and  288  probationers, 
an  increase  of  54  members  and  121  probationers.     Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  H.D.,  is  superintendent. 


Missionaries.  Rev.  H.  O.  Appenxeller  and  wife.  Rev.  D. 
A.  Banker  and  wife,  J.  B.  Biuteed,  M.D.,  and  wife,  Doufclaa 
Fdwell,  M.D.,  Her.  H.  B.  Hulbert  and  wife.  Rev.  George  H. 
Jones  an4  wife,  W.  B.  McGlll.  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  B. 


Scranton.  M.D..  and  wife.    In  the  United  Statft,  Rev.  W.  A 
Noble  and  wife.     W.  F.  M.  S.-MLro  M.  M.  Catler.  M.D..  Mia 
L.  E.  Prey,  Mlfe  M.  Harris,  Mlsa  E.  A.  Lewis,  Miss  J.  C  - 
Paine,  Miss  L.  C.  Rotbweiler.  Mr^.  M.  F.  Scranton. 
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Mexico. 


Reports. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Scrantoo,  superinteDdent,  reports: 
*^  The  work  has  made  do  advances  during  this  past 
year  beyoDd  the  old  lines,  not  because  of  lack  of  op- 
portunity, but  lack  of  time  and  stren^cth.  We  have 
three  charges  outside  of  Seoul — Wonsan  on  the  east, 
Oheroulpo  on  the  west,  and  Pyeng  Yang  farther 
north.  In  Seoul  are  three  charges — Sang  Dong,  East 
Gate,  or  Baldwin  Chapel,  and  Ghong  Dong,  etc  The 
last  embraces  three  appointments.  Wonsan  em- 
braces nearly  one  fourtli  of  Korea  and  has  been  in 
<!harge  of  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill,  who  reports  15  proba- 
tioners. Pyeng  Yang  has  been  supplied  by  one  native 
local  preacher,  Kim  Chang  Sik,  and  has  6  members 
and  14  probationers.  Tlie  cholera  has  fearfully 
floourged  the  citj.  Chemulpo,  nnder  Rev.  G.  H. 
Jones,  has  grown  evenly  and  surely,  and  has  22 
cnembers  and  55  probationers;  a  gain  of  17  during 
the  year.  A  severe  loss  was  sustained  in  the  death 
«f  C.  H.  Kang,  a  native  local  preacher. 

"  In  Seoul  our  oldest  charge  includes  the  Pai  Chai 
<)ollege,  the  Ewa  Hak  Dang  or  the  Women's  School, 
work  in  Chong  Dong,  and  a  work  beginning  in  Chong 
No,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  a  total 
membership  of  50  members  and  70  probationers. 
The  charge  should  be  divided.  In  Chong  Dong  a 
large  building  for  the  native  cliurcb  is  being  erected. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Noble  has  charge  of  Aogi,  which  has  two 
members.  East  Gate,  Baldwin  Chapel,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulbert,  has  taken  a  good  start,  and 
the  congregation  has  been  much  improved.  It  has 
made  a  gain  of  14,  and  reports  18  members  and  27 
probationers.  Baldwin  Chapel  is  also  tlie  center  of 
much  of  Miss  Rothweilers  patient  work,  assisted  by 
Miss  Harris. 

"  Sang  Dong,  in  Seoul,  is  a  charge  two  years  old. 
It  is  the  site  primarily  chosen  for  the  hospital,  and 
gradually  a  work  has  grown  up,  and  a  church  formed 
of  considerable  influence,  so  that  there  are  24  mem- 
bers and  107  probationers ;  an  increase  of  97  during 
the  year.  Wo  have  an  average  Sunday  morning  con- 
gregation of  180  men  and  women,  and  this  frequently 
reaches  beyond  200.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
reach  an  average  of  300  in  1896.  The  charge  is 
etrong  because  the  men  come  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  site  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Koreans 


and  apart  from  the  foreigners.  The  congr^gftlioB  ii 
composed  chiefly  of  the  m«t^ant  and  middle 
though  we  have  representatives  from  the  low 
and  from  the  officials.  My  mother,  Mrs.  IC  F.  Scran- 
ton,  has  greatly  aided  the  work,  and  dnring  thzes 
months  1,200  women  visited  her  rooms  ia  Chong 
Dong. 

**  The  school  in  charge  of  Rev.  H.  G.  AppenseQer 
and  Rev.  W.  A.  Noble  has  been  recognised  dnring 
the  past  year  by  tlie  Korean  government,  end  etnnds 
on  a  par  with  the  government  school.  It  ie  doiqg  a 
grand  work,  and  has  a  grand  opportunity,  espeoially 
in  preparing  Christian  secular  teecfaers  for  Eoiea. 
A  serious  obstacle  to  tlie  full  working  of  the  adiool 
is  found  in  the  overeagerness. tlie  government  shows 
for  those  who  have  been  in  tlie  instruction  of  tbt 
school. 

"The  Press,  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulbert,  mansger,  has 
printed  957,000  pages  in  Korean  and  144^000  pages 
in  English  during  1895,  and  the  working  foroe  has 
increased  from  ten  to  sixteen.  The  Seool  Medical 
Work  has  been  in  charge  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Busteed  end  re- 
ports in  the  out-patient  department  3,100  cases 
treated,  635  newcases,and  66  in  in-patient  department 
Dr.  Busteed  has  been  assisted  by  two  assistants  in 
the  dispensary,  one  Japanese  dhiggist,  and  a  new  man 
who  does  general  work.  The  hospital  requires  for 
its  full  working  two  physicians,  and  needs  a  trained 
nurse.  A  hospital  building  is  greatly  needed.  The 
Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  had  a  full 
share  in  the  work  done  and  the  good  acoompliBhed.** 

Annual  Msrting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Korea  Mission  was  held 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  August  28-September  3, 1895,  Dr. 
W.  B.  Scranton,  superintendent,  presiding.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 

SupcriniendenU  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.  (P.  0.«  Beool). 
Cbemulpo,  George  Heber  Jones.  Wonsan,  W.  B.  MeOilU 
M.D.  Seoul :  CtaODR  Donjc,  Ewa  Hak  Dang,  and  Chonc  No, 
H.  G.  Appenzeller;  Aofrli  W.  A.  Noble;  Baldwin  Ohapelat 
East  Gate,  H.  B.  Hulbert :  Saoff  Dong,  W.  B.  Soranloa ; 
School,  H.  G.  AppeDzellen  W.  A.  Noble,  and  D.  A.  Banker: 
Medical  Work,  J.  B.  Busteed,  M.D. ;  Manager  of  the  Pram, 
H.  B.  Hulbert.  IT.  F.  M.  S.  in  Seoul— Mrk  M.  F.  Scranton, 
Miss  Mary  M.  Cutler,  M.D.,  Miss  Lulu  E.  Frey,  Miss  Mary  W. 
Harris,  Miss  Ella  A.  Lewis,  Miss  Josepblne  O.  Falne. 
Ix>ai8a  G.  Rotbweller. 


MEXICO. 

Bishop  Fobs  has  Episcoj^al  Sujyervision. 

The  Mission  in  Mexico  was  commenced  in  1873  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1885.     It 
reports  1,874  members  and  1,994  probationers,  an  increase  of  43  members  and  360  probationers. 

Mary  de  F.  Loyd,  Miss  CarHe  M .  Purdy.   In  Vu  DHitotf  atatm 
Miss  Amelia  Van  Dorsten. 

Reports. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  reports  that  in  the  Oonferenoe 
during  1895  there  were  379  conversions,  a  larger 


Missionaries.  Rev.  Frank  Borton  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  W. 
Sotler,  D.D.^  and  wife.  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwriffht  and  wife.  Rev. 
W.  C.  Evans  and  wife.  Rev.  Qeorge  B.  Hyde,  M.D.,  aDd  wife. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  S.  W.  Siberia, 
Ji.D.,  and  wife.  In  the  United  States,  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith  and 
wife.  f^'.  F.  M.  ;S.— Miss  Harriet  L.  Ajrres,  MLw  Effle  H.  Dnn- 
cnore.  Miss  Mary  Hastliucs,  Miss  Anna  R.  Llmberger,  Mls9 


numbeT  tlian  in  nnr  previous  yeftr,  aod  self'Supporl 
abow9  nn  increase  of  (1,356  over  189*,  anil  the  mu- 
aionnrj  collectioDB  &  gaiD  of  $111. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  reports  tlie  Geatral  District: 
"  At  present  we  have  16  copjregalioas,  andourwork- 
«rg  IrsTel  ft  territory  in  whicli  dwell  about  a  miltioii 
•of  souls.  During  llie  paat  }'rar  we  hare  experienced 
eome  of  the  bitterest  opposidon  known  to  our  work 
in  all  its  historr,  chietlr  arisiug  from  the  fear  enter- 
tained b7  fimatictl  Catholica,  at  tlie  contamplated 
publication  of  certain  official  documents,  in  our 
power,  disproving  the  so-called  miiaculoua  apparition 
of  the  Virgin  Marj  on  the  Tepeyac  hill,  only  three 
miles  from  the  ftaces  of  Ueiico  dtj.  After  tbe./!otM 
of  the  coronation  were  over  we  had 
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Snd  miicli  silent  hostility  and  cold  indiO^rence.  At 
Santa  Ana  Atzacan,  Bishop  Joyce  dedicated  a  new 
church  last  winter,  and  liere  the  people,  aU  ot  irbom 
are  pure  Indians,  are  full  of  euthusiaacn  and  zeaL  At 
Chotnia  we  do  not  dare  to  hold  public  services,  but 
meet  in  priraia  liouses.  This  is  a  very  fanatical 
place,  and  from  tlie  (op  of  the  church  tlut  stands  on 
the  famous  prramid  may  be  counted  over  one  hun- 
dred churches.  Cuilapam  Circuit  is  very  promising, 
snd  at  Zuchila.  one  of  the  points  on  the  circuit,  we 
have  recently  bought  a  Gne  property  that  will  do 
much  to  establish  us.  Huatusco  has  done  well,  and 
we  much  med  here  a  churcli  (o  accommodale  our 
KTOwiog  work.  The  Huitto  Circuit  has  bed  a  splen- 
did year,  with  mueli  increaae  in   membership  and 


fully  prepared  sermons  on  the  idolatij  of  Guadalupe, 
wbicli  were  listened  to  by  large  and  inieresicd  con- 
gregations, and  have  also  published  some  of  the 
documents  referred  to,  and  Qnd  there  is  a  widespread 
'demand  tor  Uiem. 

''Tlie  English  congregation  in  Ueiico  city,  under 
Bev.  W.  C.  Evans,  shows  marked  improvement,  and 
the  prayer  Meetings,  Sunday  school,  and  ibe  read- 
ing room  havo  been  well  attended.  The  ICngliah 
work  in  Pacbuca,  Santa  GerCrudio,  and  Real  del 
ICoDte  has  been  in  cliarge  of  local  preachers,  aided  by 
eome  ot  the  missionaries.  The  day  schools  of  the 
district  bare  enrolled  over  a  thousand  children,  a 
gain  o[  seventy -four.  In  t)io  work  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Hissionarr  Society  Uve  young  wuman  have 
graduated  in  the  Mexico  city  school,  and  schools 
have  been  sustained  in  Sve  of  the  circuits.  Work 
was  begun  In  Jicaerro,  a  settlement  in  the  state  of 
Moreloe.  in  June  last,  by  urgent  invitation,  and  some 
forty  people  liave  joined  us.  The  agent  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  reports  tlut  in  1895  there  were  1,043,- 
100  pages  of  evangelical  literature  issued.  Tlie 
presses  have  been  running  full  through  the  year." 

Rev.  Frank  Bcvlon  reports  the  Easteni  District: 
"The  district  is  an  immense  fleld  witli  twenty-three 
eircuita,  and  a  territory  nearly  as  laige  as  the  State 
of  California.  The  Apizaoo  Circuit  has  had  a  good 
fear.    The  Atleioo  Circuit  is  a  hard  tleld,  and  we 


attendance.  AC  Jilotepec  we  lost  h;  death  Jose  Ri- 
vera, our  good  and  successful  teacher.  Jonacatepec 
Circuit  is  a  new  and  a  hard  field.  We  have  a  good 
school  building  in  San  Felipe,  and  our  work  Is  hope- 
ful. Puebla  Circuit  has  had  a  glorious  year  in  many- 
ways.  There  lias  been  a  revival  in  which  forty-seven 
were  converted  and  joined  llie  church.  The  church 
injured  hy  the  earthquake  has  been  repaired,  and  we 
have  built  a  schoolhouse  in  I^  Colonia.  We  otoum 
the  early  death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Newlln  and  Rev. 
Uanuel  Fernandez.  On  Oaiaea  Circuit  several  new 
point*  have  been  opened  for  work,  and  in  Oazaea  the 
schools  are  large  and  growing,  the  congregations  de- 
vout and  earnest,  and  all  we  tack  ia  more  men  and 
mouey  to  go  in  and  wholly  possess  the  land.  The 
otiier  circuits  have  all  had  a  good  year.  We  need  a 
church  in  Tezuitlan  and  in  Zacaola.  At  FanoUa  we 
have  a  beautiful  new  church,  a  Hue  school,  and  a 
large  and  warm-hearted  congregation  of  Indian  breth- 
ren. The  selioois  of  the  Woman's  Foreigii  Uisaion- 
ary  Society  in  Puebla.  Orizaba,  Tetela,  and  La  Canada 
are  doing  a  good  work." 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  acting  president  of  the  Mexico 
Meihodiat  Institute  in  Puebla,  reports  the  institute: 
"The  death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Newlin,  president  of  the 
institute,  after  being  but  three  months  in  Ueiico, 
greatly  bereaved  us.  In  altendance  and  self-support 
there  has  been  progress.     We  are  working  for  aa 
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endowiuent.  The  professors  and  instructors  have 
worked  very  diligently." 

Rer.  J.  M.  Eiiroza  reports  the  Hidal^so  District : 
"  The  district  comprises  all  the  congregations  in  the 
state  of  Hidalgo,  one  in  the  state  of  Mexico,  and  one 
in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  these  we  now  have 
352  members,  683  probationers,  and  13  scliools 
with  1,320  scholars  registered.  Four  new  schools 
have  been  opened.  The  work  in  the  mountains  on 
the  Tlacuilotepec  Circuit  and  in  Pahiiatlan,  Zacualti- 
pan,  and  Huatjula  shows  progress.  In  Tlacuilotepec 
we  greatly  need  a  house  for  the  pastor  and  for 
church  services.  The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  in  Tezontepcc  and  Puchuca  is 
progressing.  Several  chapters  of  the  Kpwortli  League 
have  been  organized.*' 

Rev.  L.  B.  Salmans  reports  the  Northern  District: 
**  In  Guanajuato  40  probationers  have  been  received. 
The  boys'  school  has  registered  97  boys,  and  the 
girls*  school  113  girls.  Special  services  have  been 
held,  and  many  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
distributed.  On  the  Silao  Circuit  tliere  Imve  been  good 
congregations,  and  tiirough  the  medical  practice  and 
the  u«e  of  two  Bible  readers  the  work  is  progressing 
beautifully.  In  Romita  more  than  twenty  persons 
have  joined  on  probation,  and  the  persecution  by  the 
priest  and  his  satellites  has  been  severe.  In  Cuera- 
maro  w^c  have  had  a  good  year,  and  our  school  is 
laying  solid  foundations  for  the  future.  Persecution 
there  is  still  headed  by  the  priest,  and  we  are  now 
in  difiBcuIty  ubout  a  house,  as  the  dying  owner  of  the 
one  we  have  always  had  has  ordered  us  out,  that  he 
may  secure  *  extreme  unction.'  The  Salamanca  and 
Celaya  Circuit  has  been  faithfully  worked,  and  there 
has  been  good  fruitage  in  Salvatierra.  The  work  in 
the  two  congregations  of  Queretaro  Circuit  has  held 
its  own.  In  the  Methodist  Institute  in  Queretaro 
twenty  boys  and  young  men  have  been  enrolled,  and 
there  has  been  a  successful  year.  In  the  medical 
work  in  the  three  dispensaries  on   the  district  there 


has  been  much  good  done.  We  are  expecting  tht 
outfitting  of  a  hospital  in  Guanajuato.  We  have 
been  aided  in  the  medical  work  by  Dr.  George  Byron 
Hyde  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Cartwright.** 

AXXUAL  Meitin'o. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Mexico  Mission  was 
held  in  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  Januarj  16-22,  1896^ 
Bishop  Newman  presiding.    The  following^  were  the 

APPOIXTMENTB. 

'  Central  DisTRiCT.--nj.  w.  Bntler,  P.  1.    Aiilaaoo  Clreois. 

E.  Carrero.  Ayapango  Ctreuit,  N.  Agailar.  Alzacan  Cir- 
cuit, J.  Martinez.  Ctalooloapan  Circuit.  P.  llacbuca.  Hua- 
tusco  Circuit,  B.  S.  Garcia.  Jlcanero  Circalt,  M .  nnnoto. 
Mexico  Circuit,  P.  F.  Valderrama,  E.  Adam.  Mexico  CItj 
English  Cburcta,  W.  C.  Evuu.  Mlraflores  Circuit,  E.  Blooj, 
Orizaba  and  Cordoba  Circuit,  8.  W.  Stberts.    Pnebla  Clrenit, 

F.  BortoD.  Editor  Kl  AbtHfodn  CrMiann^  J.  W.  Butler : 
Assistant  Editor,  P.  F.  Valderrama.  Puebia  TlieolOKieil 
Seminary,  J.  W.  ButW,  Acting  Prestdent;  A.  Gabremaad 
J.  MaaninR,  Frofeisors. 

HIDALGO  District.— J.  M.  Euroza,  P.  E.  NezUtalpam  (3r- 
cult,  Saatlafco  Lopez.  Pachuca  aroult,  M.  Andujar.  Real 
del  Monte  Circuit,  D.  Verduzco.  San  AuguatlDe  Circuit,  F. 
Cordoba.  Tezontepi'c  Circuit,  A.  Tovar.  Tulanclngo  Ctr- 
cult,  J.  GbaiToyan.    Zacualtlpam  Circuit,  J.  Bombia. 

MOUNTAIN  District.— V.  d.  Baez,  P.  B.  Jonacatepec 
Circuit,  L.  Martinez.  Tetela  Circuit,  A.  Beroal.  Tlaxcala 
Circuit,  J.  Ruiz.    Zocblapulco  Circuit,  Y.  D.  Baez. 

NORTUER.N  DISTRICT.— L.  B.  Salmans,  P.  X.  Celasra  Circuit, 
M.  Rojas.  Guanajuato  Circuit,  J.  C.  CartwrlKfat,  E.  Zapata 
Guanajuato  Bo)-^*  School,  Abram  Aguila.  Poios  drcolt,  P. 
V.  Espinosa.  Queretaro  and  San  Juan  del  Rio,  B.  N.  Ve- 
lasco,  E.  Bray.  Methodist  Institute  in  Queretaro,  B.  Velaico, 
E.  Bray.  Salamanca  Circuit,  J.  Qbaves.  Silao  Circuit,  N. 
Mercado. 

Oaxaca  District.  -S.  J.  Lopez,  P.  E.  Cullapam  Circuit,  O. 
Cora.  Huitzo  Circuit,  P.  Bemal.  Oaxaca  Circuit,  S.  J. 
Lopez,  M.  Bibrlesca.    Absent  on  leave,  L.  C.  Smith. 

Medical  Work:  L.  B.  Salmans,  M.D.,  SuperiDtendaot ; 
Guanajuato,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Cartwright,  M.D. ;  Silao,  GeorRe  B. 
Hyde,  M.D. 

W.  F.  M.  &— Mexico  City,  Miss  Mary  de  F.  loyd.  Miss  H. 
L.  Ay  res.  Puebia,  Miss  H.  Llmberger.  Puebia,  Mias  C.  X. 
Purdy.  Pachuca,  Miss  Mary  Hastings.  Guanajuato,  Mlsa 
E.  H.  Dunmorc.  Absent  on  leave.  Miss  Amelia  VahDonten. 


NORTH  INDIA. 
Bishop  Thohum  has  Episccpdl  Supervision. 
The  Mission  in  North  India  was  commenced  in  185G  and  organized  us  a  Conference  in  1864. 
It  reports  14,629  members  and  22,277  probationers,  an  increase  of  2,782  members  and  1,073  pro- 
bationers. 


Missionaries.— Rev.  W.  W.  Ashi?,  M.  D.,  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Bare  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  Blaekstock  and  wife.  Rev.  Lewis 
A.  Core  and  wife.  Rev.  8.  S.  Dease,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev. 
Joseph  H.  Gill  and  wife,  Rev,  George  C.  Hewes,  Rev.  J.  L. 
Humphrey,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  Samuel  Knowles  and  wife, 
Rev.  J.  T.  McMabon  ami  wife,  Rev.  William  A.  Mansell  and 
wife.  Rev.  James  H.  Messmore  and  wife,  Rev.  Frank  L. 
Neeld  and  wife.  Rev.  E.  \V.  Parker,  M.D..  and  wife.  Rev. 
J.  W.  Robinson  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  L.  Thobum,  Rev.  James 
B.Thomas  and  wife.  Rev.  P.  T.  Wilson,  M.D-,  and  wife. 
In  the  United  Statett,  Rev.  J.  Baume  and  wife,  Ri^v.  J.  C. 
Butcher,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  T.  Craven  and  wife.  Rev.  N. 
L.  Hockey  and  wife,  Rev.  H.  L.  Roscoe  and  wife,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Scott,  D.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  U.  C.  Stunts  and  wife,  Rev.  J.  W. 


Waugh,  D.D..  and  wife.  IP.  F.  Af.  »S.— Miss  Mary  Br7mn» 
M.D.,  Miss  Annie  N.  Budden.  Miss  Annie  Butcher,  Miaa 
Christine  Christiansen,  Miss  Ruth  H.  Collins,  Mln  Grace  O. 
Curts,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Dart,  M.D.,  Miss  Celeste  Easton,  Miss 
Fannie  M.  English.  Miss  Annie  Gallimore,  Miss  Eva  M. 
Hardie,  Miss  Louisa  Heafer,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoge,  Miss 
Florence  Nichols,  Miss  Mary  Reed,  Miss  Fannie  A.  Scott,. 
Mi«  Rue  Sellers,  Miss  Martha  A.  Sheldon,  M.D.,  MisB  Clara 
Swain,  M.D.,  Miss  Isabella  Tboburn.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson. 
hi  the  United  SlcUeit,  Miss  Harriet  Kemper. 

Reports. 

Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon  reports  the  Kumaon  District : 

"  At  Cliandas  a  house  has  been  built  costing  500 
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rupees,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  has  built  there  a  house  cost- 
tng  1,000  rupees  for  her  two  deaconesses  and  lier- 
fl3lf.  Mr.  Blackstooe  has  given  $400  for  buildings  in 
Bhot  Dr.  Harkua  Wilson  made  a  successful  trip 
into  Tibet,  and  was  well  received  at  a  Buddhist 
Oonference  of  400  lamas  and  150  women  lamas. 
Two  small  parsonages  have  been  built  at  Lobha. 
At  Naini  Tal  in  the  English  work  Uie  congregatious 
are  large  and  pay  liberally  for  pastoral  support,  and 
the  Sunday  school  has  300  pupils,  while  the  native 
boys*  day  school  continues  to  improve  and  the 
boarding  school  for  native  girls  is  prospering. 
Wellesley  School  at  Naini  Tal  is  crowded  with 
English  and  Eurasian  girls,  and  a  new  schoolhouse 
lias  been  built  costing  25,500  rupees  and  no  debt. 
Pithoragarh  has  had  70  baptisms.  Miss  Reed  has  an 
interesting  work  among  her  75  lepers  in  two  different 
establishments,  and  she  also  superintends  four 
preachers,  who  travel  and  teach  the  people  for  miles 
around.  The  Oak  Openings  School  for  boys,  under 
Dr.  Dease,  is  doing  a  good  work." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gill  reports  the  Garhwal  District: 
''  Dr.  W.  W.  Ashe  on  the  Gadoli  Circuit  has  had  45 
Christian  boys  in  training  and  has  given  some  atten- 
tion to  his  profession  as  a  physician,  besides  super- 
intending the  erection  of  some  new  buildings.  In 
the  Kainnr  village,  where  there  have  been  some 
baptisms,  the  caste  people  are  Khassias,  who  have 
not  learned  to  wear  the  sacred  thread  of  Hinduism, 
and  who  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  sprinkling  with 
clean  water  each  person  who  enters  their  dwelling. 
Lansdowne  Circuit  has  a  thick  population  scattered 
over  the  hills  and  valleys,  and  if  properly  worked 
and  the  people  visited  in  the  villages  much  fruit  may 
be  gathered.  At  Pauri  the  boys'  school  and  the 
girls'  school  are  both  well  attended,  the  latter  being 
largely  a  boarding  school,  and  the  former  about  half 
boarders  and  half  day  scholars.  Four  day  schools 
are  kept  up  in  adjoining  villages.  Tehri  is  in  the 
territory  of  a  native  rajah  and  is  thickly  populated, 
and  some  work  lias  been  done  in  it." 

Rev.  S.  Knowles  reports  the  Moradabad  District: 
'*  On  the  Moradabad  Circuit  the  number  of  baptisms 
this  year  is  smaller  than  usual,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  smaller  until  there  is  an  opening  in  some  othet 
caste,  for  nearly  all  the  Mehtars  in  and  around 
Moradabad  have  been  baptized.  The  boys'  high 
«chool  is  flourishing,  and  in  the  Gouchor  Boarding 
House  are  135  boys  of  all  ages  from  ten  to  twenty- 
two.  There  have  been  79  baptisms  on  tlie  Bijnour 
Circuit,  bringing  up  the  number  of  native  Christians 
to  1,062.  The  two  boarding  scliools  in  Bijnour  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  native  Christians  have  done 
well.  On  the  Najibabad  Circuit  95  have  been  added 
by  baptism,  162  on  theMandawar  Circuit,  24  on  the 
^agpna  Circuit,  37  on  the  IKiampur  Circuit  60  on 
the  Kiratpur  Circuit,  56  en  the  Nurpur  Circuit,  and 
106  on  the  Sherkot  Circuit  On  the  Nurpur  Circuit 
ithere  has  been  some  persecmtien  from  Mussulmans." 


Rev.  J.  B.  Tliomas  reports  the  Budaon  District : 
'*  There  are  nine  circuits,  each  being  io  charge  of  a 
native  preacher.  Between  800  and  900  have  been 
baptized.  There  are  113  day  sdiools.  In  Budaon 
there  is  a  boys'  boarding  school  with  150  students 
and  a  girls*  boarding  school  with  80  students.  The 
church  in  Budaon  is  full  every  Sunday,  and  much  in- 
terest is  manifested.  Special  efforts  for  nearly  three 
years  have  been  made  to  open-work  among  the 
Chamars.  So  far  few  baptisms  have  taken  place,  but 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  whole  communities  of 
this  class  are  just  ready  to  receive  Christ  Many 
who  have  not  been  baptized  have  thrown  their 
idols  away  and  pray  to  the  God  of  the  Christiana." 

Rev.  K  W.  Parker  reports  the  Oudh  District: 
"  Lucknow  Circuith  as  the  city  of  Lucknow  for  its 
center,  and  contains  two  colleges,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  two  high  schools  connected  with  the 
colleges,  witli  other  efiBcient  smaller  schools,  a  pub- 
lishing house,  English  and  Hindustani  churches,  a 
deaconess  home,  and  other  important  work.  It  is 
under  the  charge  of  missionaries,  while  the  other 
work  of  the  district  is  under  the  charge  of  native 
preachers.  The  colleges  have  had  a  prosperous 
year.  The  Lai  Bagh  Woman's  College  reports  a 
total  of  142  pupils.  The  Reid  Christian  College 
needs  more  money,  especially  to  support  scholar- 
ships; nearly  all  the  students  are  members  of  the 
Epworth  League.  In  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House  in  Luckuow  about  35,000,000  pages  of  litera- 
ture have  been  issued  during  the  year.  Tiiereare  10 
presses  and  120  workmen.  Our  periodicals  circulate 
all  over  India.  The  debt  of  the  Press  has  been  re- 
duced to  $6,000.  The  English  Church  in  Lucknow  is 
self-supporting,  and  the  services  are  well  attended. 
The  Hindustani  Church  in  Lucknow  is  also  self-sup. 
porting,  the  congregations  on  Sunday  averaging 
from  300  to  500.  The  following  baptisms  are  re- 
ported on  the  circuits :  Barabanki,  76;  Roy  Bareilly, 
46;  Unao,  114;  Hardoi,  175  ;  Shahabad,  84.  On  all 
tliese  circuits  there  are  successful  Sunday  schools, 
with  5,674  scholars.  In  over  60  day  schools  there 
are  over  600  Christian  pupils.  The  Deaconess  Home 
has  been  well  managed.*' 

The  Gonda  District  is  reported  by  W.  Peters: 
"On  the  Gonda  Circuit  are  51  villages,  and  the  work 
is  going  on  satisfactorily.  There  are  two  schools  for 
boys.  On  the  Bahraicli  Circuit  are  35  villages  and  8 
town  wards,  and  these  report  8  Sunday  schools  with 
165  pupils,  and  50  souls  added  to  the  churclu  On 
the  Qaisarganj  Circuit  work  has  been  opened  in 
12  new  villages,  and  12  families  have  been  received 
into  the  church.  On  the  Rupaidiha  Circuit  25 
converts  have  been  added.  There  has  been  fair 
progress  on  the  other  circuits.'^ 

Rev.  H.  A.  Cutting  reports  the  Sambhal  District; 
"  There  is  improvement  in  every  department  except  in 
schools  and  baptisms.  The  collections  have  been  two 
or  tliree  times  more  than  any  previous  year.   Tlie  tem- 
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poraland  spiritual  condition  ofthe  people  is  improving. 
They  keep  their  liouses  clean,  wear  clean  clothes,  and 
are  becoming  more  industrious.  Sickness  among  the 
workers  has  prevented  the  baptism  of  our  inquirers.'' 

Rev.  Abraliam  Solomon  reports  the  Pilibhit  District: 
*'  Our  people  at  Fatehgunj,  numbering  80,  assemble 
together  in  mj  house  every  morning  for  the  reading 
of  the  fiible  and  prayer ;  and  this  work  goes  on 
without  interruption  even  in  ray  absence,  as  then  roy 
wife  takes  charge  of  it.  On  the  Fatehgunj  Circuit 
90  persons  embraced  Christianity  this  year;  12  men 
and  their  wives  are  being  prepared  for  work;  4 
persons  were  prepared  and  sent  out,  and  there  are 
87  boarders  receiving  instruction.  The  churches  at 
Fatehgunj,  and  on  the  Mirgunj,  Shahi,  Sirauli, 
Baheri,  and  Bisalpur  Circuits  support  their  pastors. 
There  were  baptisms  on  the  circuits  as  follows: 
Rampur,  58;  Milak,  25;  Mirgunj,  28;  Sliahi,  50; 
Baheri,  37 ;  Nawabgunj,  27 ;  Puranpur,  37  ;  Bisalpur, 
106;  Pilibhit.  40." 

Rev.  J.  C.  Butcher  reports  the  Bareilly  District : 
*' There  have  been  771  baptisms,  more  than  any 
previous  year.  Our  4,463  Christians  live  in  571 
villages  and  mohullas,  yet  the  number  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  1,500,000  who  know  not  Christ. 
The  Theological  Seminary  at  Bareilly  has  Iiad  a 
prosperous  year  of  steady  teaching  and  training,  and 
expects  to  graduate  19  men.  The  seminary  has  sent 
out  into  the  Urdu^speaking  territory  301  men  and 
196  women,  besides  61  trained  teachers  from  the 
Normal  School,  and  there  is  now  an  enrollment  of  78 
men  and  43  women.  There  are  also  20  children  in 
the  kindergarten.  The  baptisms  reported  on  the 
circuits  are:  Bareilly,  82;  Sadr  Bazaar,  72;  Farid- 
pur,  73 ;  Khera  Bajhera,  37  ;  Tiihar,  43  ;  Miranpur 
Katra,  49;  Jalallabad,  77;  Pawagnn,  91;  Shahja- 
hanpur,  88;  Shah jahan pur  Bast,  26;  Panahpur,  15; 
Mahamdi,  120.  In  Bareilly  tlie  Woman's  Hospital 
has  had  an  increase  of  in- patients,  the  Orphanage 
has  had  a  year  of  prosperity,  the  Boys'  Boarding 
School  has  been  full,  and  choice  and  commodious 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  its  use.  In  the 
Normal  School  in  Shahjahanpur  20  men  and  15 
women  have  been  preparing  for  work.  The  Orphan- 
age  in  Shahjahanpur  East  has  cared  for  180  boys, 
and  tlie  Anglo- Vernacular  School  in  the  Orphanage 
has  enrolled  110  pupils.  A  dairy  has  been  added  to 
the  industrial  school,  which  is  doing  a  business  of  800 
rupees  a  month.*' 

Rev.  Peachy  T.  Wilson  reports  the  Sitapur  Dis- 
trict: "The  district  contains  the  two  circuits  of 
Sitapur  and  Lakhimpur,  with  tbeir  substations. 
There  are  about  2,000,000  people  in  the  field.  On 
the  Lakhimpur  Circuit  110  persons  have  been 
baptized  in  nine  months.  A  new  chapel  has  been 
built  at  the  Lai  Kurti  Bazaar  in  Siupur.  Many  from 
the  lower  walks  of  life  are  casting  in  their  lot  with 
us.  We  have  been  compelled  to  think  of  erecting  a 
boarding  house  for  Christian  boys  who  come  to  us 


wishing  to  attend  our  ezceUent  city  scbooL  Already 
nearly  50  of  the  120  boys  attending  the  school  are 
Christian  lads,  and  I  plan  to  build  dorniitories  fv 
them  as  soon  as  I  get  $1,000  for  the  purpose.' 
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Akkual  MEKnxo. 

The  North  India  Conference  was  held  in  Moitds- 
bad,  India,  January  3-7,  1896,  Bishop  Thobum  pre- 
siding.   Tlie  following  were  the 

APPOINTMEim. 

Bareillt  Distaict.— J.  a  Biiteber,  P.  E.  BarslUyt  J-  C 
Butcber.  6.  H.  Frey.  Bareillj  Sadr  Baauu',  Jdeepb  WahU- 
ud  Din.  nmdpar,  C.  8.  Paul.  Jalallaliad,  Baliert  Lai  (T). 
MabamdlKherl,  Crawford  HaDoodE.  Faiialipur,B.F.Ooekv. 
Pawayao,  Aaron  Sweet.  Shabjabanpiir*  8.  B.  flneli.  Sbik- 
jahanpur  East,  John  Blaokstock.  TUliar,  H.  K.  List.  Tbeo- 
lofflcal  Seminary,  F.  L.  Neeld,  C  L.  Bare,  H.  L.  Mokeijee. 

Bud  AON  District.-^.  B.  Thomas,  P.  E.  Aonla,  Jamca 
Jordan.  Bilsl,  W.  T.  Speake.  Blnawar,  Bannt  Ram.  Bt- 
sauli,  D.  M.  Butler.  Budaon,  J.  B.  Thomas,  8.  PtallUp,  G. 
E.  Ferguson.  DatainuiJ,  Jumman  Lall.  Kakrala,  Govful 
Bam.    Ujbanl,  Faredun  Presgrave. 

Garhwal  District.— J.  H.  GUI,  P.  E.  Gadoll,  W.  W. 
Aibe.  Laodadowne,  F.  W.  Greenwold.  Pauri,  J.  H.  GllU 
D.  A.  Cbaufln.   Ramnl,  Sabln  Mansell  WtlUams. 

GoNDA  District.— William  Peters,  P.  E.  Bahrairlu 
WllUam  Peters.  Balrampore,  Bahari  Lai  (t).  Bhinca,  J.  F. 
Samuel.  Gonda,  G.  Presgrave.  Kalsargan],  BaMeo  Per- 
shad.    Mankapur,  Samuel  Wheeler. 

KuM AON  District.— J.  T.  McMahon,  P.  S.  BlMt,  Harkn* 
Wilson.  Dwarabat,  J.  T.  McMabon.  Nalnl  Tal,  J.  L. 
Homphrey,  Patras.  Nalnl  Tal  High  SohooU  H.  C.  SUmts. 
Plthoragarh,  Shlb  Datt.  Editor  InOian  Tfttnew,  J.  R. 
Messmore. 

MORADABAD  District.— S.  KnowlesiP.E.  Bllnour,  B.  8. 
Dease^DUawar  Singh.  Cbandausi,Zahar-ul-Haciq.  Dbam- 
pur,  Fszl  Maslh.  Klratpur,  Bans!  Dhar.  Kondartd,  H.  B. 
Mitchell.  Mandawar,  Seneca  Falls.  Moradabad«  L.  A.  Con* 
Matthew  Stephen.    Naglna,  Charles  Shipley. 

OUDH  DiSTRicr.~E.  W.  Parker,  P.  E.  BsFabankl, 
Stephen  Paul.  Hardol,  Samuel  Tapper,  Benben  David. 
Lncknow,  W.  A.  Mansell,  D.  L.  Thobum,  Honoe  J.  Adams. 
Lucknow  Enffllah  Church,  J.  W.  Boblnson.  Boy  Bareilly. 
W.  B.  Bowen.  Sbahahad,  G.  D.  Spencer.  Unao,  Taqal> 
Shah.  Beid  Christian  Oollege,  W.  A.  Mansell,  Prineipttl ; 
G.  C.  Hewes,  D.  L.  Thobum.  H.  L.  Bosooe,  Profesnn. 
Agents  of  Lucknow  Publishing  House,  B.  W.  Paifeer,  J.  W. 
Boblnson. 

PiLiBHrr  District.— Abraham  Solomon,  P.  E.  lateiiciiB> 
West,  Abraham  Solomon.  SirauU,  Bhikkl  Lai.  PiUUilt,  X. 
Hasan. 

Sambhal  District.— H.  a.  Cutting,  P.  E.  Amrolia, 
Lucius  Cutler.  Babukhera,  Nattha  Singh.  Bashta,  Karlnr 
Maslh.  Dhanaura,  Warren  Scott.  Oangeshwari,  Bnlaqf 
Singh.  Gunnaur,  R.  S.  Franklin.  Hasanpur,  Maxbanii 
Haqq.    Sambhal,  H.  A.  Cnttlnff. 

SiTAPCR  District.— P.  T.  Wilson,  P.  E.  Khalfmhart,  A.  O. 
McArthur.  lAkhlmpur,  Kanhai  Singh.  Sitapur,  P.  T.  WQ- 
son,  Chote  Lall. 

W.  F.  M.  S. -Bareilly,  Miss  Mary  Bryan,  ILD.,  Mlaa  C. 
Christiansen,  Miss  Jennie  M.  Dart,  M.D.,  Miss  nuiny  X. 
English.  Pithoragarb,  Miss  Annie  N.  Budden,  Miss  Marj 
Reed,  Miss  Martha  Sheldon,  M.D.  Nalnl  Tal,  Miss  Annie 
Butcher,  Miss  Grace  O.  Curts,  Miss  Rue  Sellers.  Lucknow, 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Collins,  Miss  Annie  GalUmore,  Miss  Eva  M. 
Hardie,  Miss  Florence  Nichols,  Miss  Isabella  ThObum. 
Sitapur,  Miss  Celeste  Easton.  Shahjahanpur,  Miss  Looisa 
Haefer.  Gonda,  Miss  Fannie  A.  Scott.  Budaon,  Mi» 
Mary  E.  Wilson.  Khetrl,  Miss  Clara  Swain,  M.D.  Morada- 
bad.  Miss  Harriet  Kemper. 
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NORTHWEST  INDIA. 
Bisliop  Thobum  has  Epiacopai  Supervision, 

The  Northwest  India  Mission  was  a  part  of  the  North  India  Mission  until  January,  1898,  when 
it  was  organized  as  a  Conference.  It  reported  in  January,  1895,  7,043  members  and  18,222  pro- 
bationers, an  increase  of  1,998  members  and  8,612  probationers  during  1894. 

of  540  rupees  per  anDuro,  have  been  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  and  others  have  been  partially 
supported.  Muttra  has  had  an  especially  good  year, 
and  the  boarding  school?  have  grown  in  numbers 
and  eficiency.  The  Training  School  for  Bible  readers 
and  European  assistants  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Money  has  been  provided  and  laud  purchased  for  the 
erection  of  dormitories  for  the  growing  boys'  boan^ 
ing  school" 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck  reports  the  Meerut  District: 
"  The  district  has  eleven  circuits  under  native  preach- 
ers, and  the  English  Church  iu  Meerut,  served  by  the 
presiding  elder  and  a  band  of  local  preachers.  There 
are  9  Conference  members,  2L  local  preachers,  24 
exborters,  70  pastor- teachers,  and  23  Bible  readers. 
Of  these  Ave  are  unpaid  workers.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1895,  there  have  been  1,892  bap- 
tisms. Last  year  an  extensive  work  began  among 
the  Chamars,  or  leather  tanners.  This  work  haa 
continued  to  spread,  and  about  half  the  number  bap- 
tized this  year  were  from  this  class.  A  month  waa 
given  to  a  summer  school  of  theology  for  new  work- 
ers. About  seventy  were  present,  resulting  in  much 
good.  The  work  in  the  Rubbapura  Circuit,  which  is 
supported  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Ingram  and  his  wife  at  a 
cost  of  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  per  annum,  haa 
greatly  prospered,  and  there  have*  been  about  150 
baptisms.  Several  schools  for  high-caste  boys  have* 
done  excellent  work.  Four  of  these  schools  recently 
came  together  for  an  examination,  some  walking  ten 
miles  to  be  present.  Several  of  their  parents  came 
with  them.  A  Brahman  pundit  was  to  be  baptized. 
The  people  of  the  town  dragged  him  forcibly  away  to 
prevent  such  a  step.  The  fathers  of  our  schoolboys 
went  and  got  him  back  and  saw  him  baptized.  Sell- 
support  has  received  a  great  impetus,  and  about  two 
and  a  half  times  as  much  has  been  raised  this  year 
as  last  year." 

Rev.  C.  W.  de  Sousa  reports  the  Ajmere  District: 
"The  work  in  Ajmere  and  in  the  neighboring  sub- 
circuits  has  steadily  developed,  and  the  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  g^ls  have  done  welL  The- 
Hindustani  congregations  are  steadily  increasing, 
and  within  the  last  four  months  hardly  a  Sabbath  has 
gone  by  without  some  having  been  received  into  the- 
Church  of  Christ  by  the  rite  of  baptism  from  among 
tlie  heathen.  Pushkar,  the  famous  Hindu  bathing 
place  in  Rajputana,  where  there  is  the  only  temple  in 
all  the  Braliman  world  dedicated  to  Brahma,  the- 
head  of  the  Hindu  triad,  has  been  occupied  by  Rev. 
Pershadi  Lai,  himself  a  converted  Brahman.  It  i» 
only  seven  miles  from  Ajmere.  The  resident  popu- 
lation is  mainly  made  up  of  bigoted  Brahman  priests 


MissiONAKiES.  Bev.  Ptano  M.  Bock  and  wife.  Rev.  R. 
Glaiiey  and  wife,  Bev.  G.  G.  GonkUn,  Bev.  John  F.  Deatker 
and  wife,  Bev.  G.  W.  de  Sooza  and  wife,  Bev.  B.  Hoaklns, 
Ph.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  James  G.  Iawsod  and  wife,  Bev. 
James  I^yon,  Bev.  H.  ManseU,  D.D.,  and  wUs,  Bev.  David  G. 
Monroe  and  wife,  Bev.  Dennis  Osborne  and  wife,  Bev.  G.  H. 
Plomer  and  wife,  Bev.  A.  W.  Prautob  and  wife,  Bev.  J.  E. 
Soott,  Ph.D.,  Bev.  Matthew  Tlndale  and  wife.  In  the 
UnUed  SUOes,  Bev.  E.  S.  Buabj  and  wife,  Mrs.  G.  G.  Gonklin, 
Bev.  A.  T.  Leonard  and  wife,  Bev.  J.  B.  Newsom  and  wife, 
Mra.  J.  E.  Scott,  Bev.  J.  D.  Webb  and  wife.  W.  F.  JIf.  S.— 
Miss  Lily  D.  Greene,  Miss  Ada  J.  Lauck,  Mln  Anna  E.  Law- 
son,  Mlas  Lillian  E.  MarkM,  Miss  Phoebe  Bowe,  Miss  Lucy 
Solllvan,  Miss  Lizzie  V.  Tryon,  MIsb  Laora  S.  Wrigbt. 

0 

Rkpobts. 

Rev.  J.  £.  Scott  writes  of  the  Northwest  India 
Conference :  "  The  year  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity. The  seven  districts  into  which  the  Confer- 
ence is  divided  have  all  had  a  glorious  year  of 
growth.  The  year  is  noted  especially  for  three 
things:  First,  for  the  summer  schools  which  have 
been  held  at  the  district  centers  for  the  new  workers; 
second,  for  the  grand  melas,  or  camp  meetings,  which 
have  been  held  in  all  the  districts  for  the  Christians; 
and,  third,  for  the  great  revival  that  has  come  to  our 
people  in  the  line  of  self-support.  Our  greatest 
anxiety  is  over  the  new  converts.  They  must  be 
cared  for.  But  it  takes  a  multitude  of  pastors  for  so 
many,  and  we  have  not  Uie  money  to  pay  them  the 
little  they  require,  and  while  the  people  are  doing 
noUj,  yet  they  are  able  to  support  only  a  few  of 
their  pastors.** 

Rev.  J.  B.  Scott  reports  the  Agra  District:  "llie 
Annual  Conference  held  in  Muttra  in  January  was  a 
great  spiritual  help  to  work,  and  the  thirteen 
Quarterly  Conferences  of  the  district  held  in  February 
and  March  were  times  of  refreshing.  During  the 
Brindaban  Krishna  Car  Festival  special  meetings  were 
held  and  much  good  done.  In  July  the  Agra  Dis- 
trict Summer  School  had  a  session  of  six  weeks.  It 
was  com]X)sed  of  all  the  teachers  and  exborters  and 
lower  grade  workers  and  their  wives  to  the  number 
of  about  eighty,  and  was  taught  by  myself  and  by 
several  of  the  more  experienced  preachers,  with 
daily  lectures  by  missionaries  and  devotional  meet- 
ings. The  District  Preaching  School  for  tlie  training 
of  pastor-teachers  has  been  found  very  useful,  and 
we  have  now  35  men  and  15  women  who  are  study- 
ing and  are  likely  to  make  good  and  useful  workers. 
This  school  is  supported  by  friends  in  and  about 
Chicago,  IU.  The  District  Camp  Meeting  and  the 
District  Conference,  both  held  at  Hathras,  were  times 
of  great  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  profit.  There  has 
been  no  diminution  of  baptisms.  The  people  are 
learning  to  give.    Three  men,  on  an  aggregate  salary 
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«Dd  mendicants,  with  a  sprinkling  of  shopkeepers 
■and  artisans,  so  that  our  efforts  arc  cliiefly  directed 
to  the  ceascleS'i  flow  of  pilgrims  who  resort  to  the 
-shrine  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  to  a  few  outlying 
villages.  The  efforts  of  our  preachers  have  borne 
fruit  in  about  a  score  of  baptisms  during  the  past 
jear.  A  site  for  our  mission  in  the  town  of  Rajgarh 
has  been  granted  us  by  tlie  chief.  There  have  been 
"fifty  baptisms  on  the  Pisangan  Circuit  A  pros- 
perous diiy  school  has  been  maintained  in  Phalera, 
and  the  circuit  has  had  greot  prosperity.  At  Rupna- 
gar  a  dispensary,  controlled  by  the  mission,  is  main- 
tained and  supported  by  the  state.  On  the  Nawa 
Circuit  tliere  hare  been  one  hundred  and  flfty  bap- 
tisms. The  work  on  the  Bir  Circuit  has  steadily  de- 
veloped. A  distnct  school  and  convention  for  work- 
•ers  was  held  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  which  was  at- 
tended by  over  one  hundred  preachers  and  workers. 
A  training  school  for  married  and  unmarried  students 
has  been  maintained.  A  district  self-support  society 
has  been  formed  which  has  supported  three  mission 
agents  from  money  gathered  in  the  field  from  Chris- 
tian converts.  There  is  a  pressing  need  in  Ajmere 
for  a  more  suitable  and  commodious  echoolbouse  and 
-church  and  dormitories  for  the  boys'  boarding 
school." 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne  reports  the  Allahabad  Dis^ 
trict:  "The  district  contains  four  circuits — two  Eng. 
lish  and  two  native — which  are  rapidly  growing  into 
-separate  charges.  In  Allahabad  there  is  a  population 
of  six  thousand  English-speaking  people  who  call 
themselves  Christians,  half  of  whom  do  not  attend 
-church.  The  pastor,  Rev.  R.  Clancy,  has  faithfully 
ministered  to  the  people,  and  has  been  ably  seconded 
in  his  work  by  Miss  Barber  and  Mis?  Thomas,  devoted 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Friends .  The  Sunday 
•school  it  bright  and  prosperous.  During  the  past 
vear  workers  have  been  stationed  at  three  new 
places  outside  of  Allahabad  for  native  work.  In  AL 
ilahabad  the  native  work  is  well  organized,  and  the 
boarding  school  for  boys  is  soundly  equipped.  We 
have  acquired  by  purchase  for  15,000  rupees  a  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  church  in  Allahabad,  which  wilj 
afford  accommodations  for  a  deaconess  home  and 
boarding  schools  and  afford  room  for  further  neces- 
sary expansion.  In  Cawnpore  the  pastor  has  had  a 
good  year,  and  the  public  services  have  been  well  at- 
tended. The  English  Girls'  High  School  occupies  a 
spacious  school  building,  recently  erected,  and  is  pros- 
pering. There  are  three  native  schools  in  connection 
with  the  English  church  in  Cawnpore,  and  one  of  the 
members  supports  a  native  preacher,  while  another 
with  his  devoted  wife,  has  a  Sunday  congregation  of 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  beggars.  The  Hindu- 
stani  Girls*  Boarding  Scliool  in  Cawnpore  is  doing 
well,  and  twenty  Bible  women  and  two  native  dea- 
•conesses  have  been  actively  at  work.  There  are 
many  inquirers,  who  are  being  instructed  for  baptism, 
4ind  hundreds  of  small  boys  and  gifls  attend  the  Sun- 


day schools,  which  have  an  average  attendanee  df 
over  Ave  thousand.  Oar  preachers  have  carried  tte 
Grospel  into  several  native  states  of  Bundelkhani 
The  idiool  for  Bible  study  has  been  a  poirer  lor 
good,  and  the  new  training  school  baa  thirty  woifc- 
ers  who  are  being  trained  for  active  evangslistie 
work." 

Rev.  Charles  Luke  reports  the  Bulandshahr  Dii- 
trict:  *^T4ie  district  is  divided*  into  11  drentti,  in 
which  there  are  7,251  Christians,  living  in  400  vil- 
lages. Besides  tliese  about  3,000  inqnirers  are  fiwoi 
in  200  other  villages.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1,162  souls  were  converted,  and  in  addition  to  these 
2,500  more  have  been  converted  daring  the  ooursa  of 
27  revival  meetings.  Three  Christian  melas  bsve 
been  held.  Of  the  village  Christians  tliere  are  74A 
men  and  women  who  take  part  in  meetings  and  303 
who  can  read  the  Bible.  The  whole  number  of  bap- 
tisms during  the  year  is  1,230,  and  we  have  1,899  fuH 
members  and  2,845  probationers.  There  are  85  Son- 
day  schools,  with  5,775  scholars,  and  54  daj  schools, 
in  which  619  boys  and  155  girls  are  instmctad. 
There  has  been  great  improvement  with  regard  to 
self-support.  Three  deacons  and  one  zenana  worker 
are  entirely  supported  with  the  self-support  funda" 

Rev.  Hasan  Raxa  Khan  reports  the  Kasganj  Dis- 
trict: '*  Tliere  are  in  the  district  13  circuits  and  9,149 
Christians,  who  live  in  1,300  villages  and  wards.  All 
the  workers  are  doing  their  work  faithfully.  There 
have  been  1,104  baptisms.  The  preachers  report  that 
more  than  10,000  inquirers  are  ready  to  be  bapUzsd. 
If  wo  baptiee  them  we  have  not  the  pastor-teachers 
to  train  them,  and  if  we  do  not  baptize  thera  it  does 
not  seem  right  Special  meetings  have  been  held  at 
£tah,  Atrauli,  and  Kasganj  for  the  benefit  of  the 
village  -Christians.  Five  ordained  men,  whose  aggre- 
gate salary  amounts  to  some  900  rupees,  have  been 
paid  in  full  from  the  contributions  of  their  brethren, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  next  year  we  can  support  six  or 
eight  ordained  preachers,  and  in  a  few  years  the  dis- 
trict can  care  for  all  its  teachers  and  preachers.  In 
the  district  there  are  90  schools,  in  which  1,400  bojs 
and  girls  are  studying,  and  from  these  schools  at 
least  100  have  already  become  deacons  and  local 
preachers  and  exhortersand  teachers.  There  are  also 
1G9  Sunday  schools,  with  4,125  scholars." 

Rev.  H.  Mansell  reports  the  Mussoorie  District: 
''The  Deobund  Circuit  has  had  a  goodly  number  of 
converts.  On  the  Lahore  Circuit  there  have  been  15 
conversions  and  40  baptisms.  The  word  has  been 
preached  daily  in  eight  different  places,  and  the  eight 
day  schools  have  been  regularly  taught.  There  are 
500  scholars  in  the  13  Sunday  schools,  and  the  work- 
ers' meeting,  held  every  Monday,  has  been  a  great 
blessing.  The  English  work  in  Lahore  is  embarrassed 
financially  and  much  needs  4,000  nipees.  On  the 
Multan  Circuit  the  pastor  receives  all  his  support 
from  his  chaplaincy  to  the  British  soldiers.  A  new 
station  has  been   opoaed  halfway  between  Lahore 
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and  MultaD,  and  14  persons  baptized/  In  Mussoorie 
the  Philander  Smith  Institute  has  bad  the  most  pros- 
perous jear  of  its  history.  At  Patiala  a  chapel  has 
been  built  in  a  sweeper  ward,  and  is  well  filled  with 
willing  worshipers  and  workers.  A  mission  house  is 
greatly  needed  in  Patiala,  and  5,000  rupees  will  put 
ap  the  buildings,  the  site  being  given  by  the  rajah. 
The  Roorkee  Circuit  has  had  a  prosperous  year,  tlie 
membership  having  doubled  in  the  English  work,  and 
in  the  Hindustani  Mission  there  have  been  70  bap- 
tisms and  111  lapsed  Christians  restored.  Self-sup- 
port  has  been  encouraged,  and  tlie  workers  have  vol- 
untarily added  a  half  to  their  monthly  contributions 
Co  the  pa8tor*s  fund." 

Annual  Mketino. 
The   Northwest  India  Conference    was  held   in 
Muttra,  India,  January  10-15,  1895,  Bishop  Thobom 
presiding.    The  followiug  were  the 

Appointments. 
AGRA  District.— J.  B.  Scott,  p.  E.  Agra,  D.  G.  Monroe, 
Mabbob  Kban.  Allffarb,  J.  C.  lAwaon,  Kallu  Das.  Bbart- 
pnr.  Bam  Sabae.  Brlndaban,  laa  Das.  Farozabad,  Ebola 
Natb.  Hatbras,  Dautol  P.  Kidder.  Mababan,  M.  8.  Buddeo. 
Mnttra,  J.  E.  Scott. 


Ajmxrk  Dibtrict.^C.  W,  De  8oaza«  P.  E.  Ajmere,  C.  W. 
De  Sousa.  Nawa,  J.  D.  Bansom.  Pbalera,  C.  H.  Plomer. 
Pltangan,  James  Lyon. 

Allahabad  District.— Dennis  Osborne,  P.  E.  AOa- 
babad:  Eoffllsb  Cburcb,  Bockwell  Clancy;  Hiodostanl 
Cburcb,  J.  S.  Joseph ;  Hindustani  Circuit,  Rockwell  Clancy* 
J.  F.  Deatker.  Akbarpur,  Cbbeda  Lai.  Cawnpore  Blndu- 
itanl  Circuit,  Bobert  Hoskins.  Cawnpore  Training  School, 
Cbuni  Lai.  Eanauj,  Prabbu  Lai.  Kuocb,  Joseph  Cornelias. 

BULANDSHAHR  DISTRICT.— Cbsrles  Lnke,  P.  E.  Bnland- 
ababr,  Charles  Luke.   Khurja,  Albert  Philip. 

Kasoamj  DISTRICT.— H.  R.  Khan,  P.  E.  Atraoll,  Taj 
Eban.  Kasganj,  B.  H.  Khan.  Patlali,  Tulsl  Bam.  Sikander 
Bao,  Moban  Lai. 

Xekrut  District.— p.  M.  Buck,  p.  E.  Delhi,  FazI  Baqq. 
Garhmukhtesar,  lahari  Parsbad.  Hapar,  Fazl  Masih.  Masa- 
famagar,  Daniel  Buck.  Meemt:  Ennllsb  Church  and 
Boarding  School,  P.  M.  Buck,  A.  R.  Wesley ;  Hindustani 
Church,  Cbimman  lal.  Miranpur,  E.  W.  Gay.  Babbapuim, 
Tafazl  Haqq.    Sooapat,  Yoqub  Comellos. 

MvssooRU  District.- Henry  Mansell,  P.  E.  Deoband, 
Josh]  Snmer.  Lahore,  Matthew  Tindale.  Pattala,  E.  F. 
Famon.  Principal  of  PhiUuider  Smith  Institute  at  Mussoorie, 
Henry  ManaeU.    General  Evangelist,  Dennis  Osborne. 

W.  F.  M.  8.--AU«arb,  Miss  Lily  D.  Greene.  Cawnpore, 
Miss  Ada  lAUck,  Miss  LUUan  Marks,  Miss  Uxzie  Y.  Tryon. 
Meemt,  Miss  Anna  E.  lawson.  Mnttra,  Miss  Phoebe 
Bowe,  Miss  Locy  Snllivan,  Miss  lAora  S.  Wright. 


BOMBAY. 
Bishop  Thobum  Jias  Epiaeopal  Supennsian, 

The  Bombay  Mission  was  commenced  in  1872  and  organized  as  a -Conference  in  1892.  It 
reports  876  members  and  1,327  probationers,  an  increase  of  42  members  and  892  probationers. 
The  Sunday  school  scholars  number  7,780,  an  increase  of  2,488. 

operation,  and  we  expect  to  have  fiflj  or  sixty  picked 
men  and  promising  women  in  preparation  for  the 


Mission ABDES.  Bev.  W.  W.  Bmere  and  wife.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bntterfleld  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  E.  L.  Clarke  and  wife,  Rev. 
Horace  A.  Crane,  Rev.  J.  O.  Dennlns  and  wife.  Rev.  Cbarlea 
O.  Elaam  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  Feistkom,  Rev.  F.  R.  Felt,  M.D., 
And  wife.  Rev.  Tbomas  P.  Fiaber.  Rev.  E.  F.  Freaae  and 
wife.  Rev.  WlUlam  H.  Orenon  and  wife.  Rev.  T.  S.  JohnaoD, 
M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  A.  Moore  and  wife.  Rev.  Tbomaa  E. 
F.  Morton  and  wife.  Rev.  George  W.  Park  and  wife.  Rev. 
William  E.  RobMns  and  wife.  Rev.  John  E.  Robinson  and 
wife.  Rev.  William  H.  Stephens  and  wife.  Rev.  George  1. 
Stone  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  8.  E.  Vardon  and  wife.  In  the  UntUd 
Staler  Mr8.H.  A.  Crane,  Rev.D.  O.  Fox  and  wife.  W,  F.  M.  S.— 
MlSB  Minnie  F.  Abrams.  Miss  Mary  E.  Carroll,  Miss  Anna  R. 
Ellcker.  Miss  Emma  M.  Hodge,  M.D.,  Miss  Christine  H.  Law. 
son,  Mias  Florence  Sterling.  In  tke  VnUtd  8tate$,  Miss 
Sarah  M.  De  Line. 

Reports. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson  reports  the  Bombay  District : 
'*  In  a  part  of  Gujarat,  about  300  miles  north  of 
Bombay,  an  interesting  work  has  been  opened  among 
a  numerous  and  widely  scattered  community  called 
Dherds,  and  scores  of  families  have  been  baptized  and 
about  400  souls  sdded  to  the  GhrisUsn  community  in 
a  number  of  closely  connected  and  easily  worked 
villages.  Among  these  new  converts  idolatry  in 
every  form  has  absolutely  ceased,  as  has  carrion  eat- 
ing,  to  which  the  Dherds  are  sddicted ;  the  Sabbath 
is  becomingly  observed,  Christian  worship  is  regularly 
maintained, and  over  a  thousand  Sunday  school  pupils 
receive  careful  instruction .  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
funds  are  forthooming  training  classes  will  bein  active 
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work  of  teachiog  and  preaching  Christ  to  the  thou- 
sands of  these  accessible  people.  The  Baroda  Circuit 
embraces  a  large  part  of  and  lies  wholly  within  the 
territory  ruled  by  His  Highness,  the  Maharajah 
Gaikwar  of  Baroda,  one  of  the  chief  iudopendent 
princes  of  India.  His  kingdom  contains  a  population 
of  over  2,000,000,  and  ours  is  the  only  mission.  The 
work  is  in  a  promising  condition.  Tlie  Christian 
Boys*  Boarding  School  is  developing  satisfsctorily.  A 
modest  Gujarati  Sunday  school  and  family  paper  is 
being  published.  The  Baroda  Godhra  Circuit  is  in 
British  territory.  North  of  the  Mshi  River  is  the  field 
where  the  large  number  of  converts  hsve  been  se- 
cured, as  before  noticed.  The  Bombay  English  Cir- 
cuit is  a  well-organized,  self-supporiing  work,  with 
three  live  churches.  The  financial  reports  indicate 
solid  prosperity,  snd  all  the  benevolences  are  liberally 
cared  for.  In  the  Bombay  Gujarati  Mission  more 
than  30  baptisms  are  reported,  and  there  has  been  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  work.  Work  has  com- 
menced among  those  speaking  the  Hindustani  lan- 
guage. There  has  been  a  solid  spiritual  growth  in 
the  Bombay  Marathi  Mission,  and  10  bsptisms  are 
reported.  The  Bombay  Seamen's  Mission  has  been 
fruitfbl  in  conversions.    Tlie  self-supporting  steam 


Iih'i  Fsiih  ICinion  tc 
C)itireli,  ■nd  now  tona* 
of  tlie  diltricL    A  T-alutble  pnf- 

enj  ill  the  Hill  Buiim  d 
Paclimu'lii  has  b««ii  eecnnd  fv 
a  sanitarium.  The  bo 
schoolH  in  Jabalpur  and  Ku- 
■ingpiir  liBve  increased  in  nm- 
b«r,  ind  a  boarding  achool  for 
bojB  Las  been  opaned  io  Kuiipti. 
Tlia  Koglisli  work  at  Jubalpci, 
Hagpiir,  and  Eampti  has  hen 
well  aultained,  wliila  in  Eampa 
there  lias  been  a  consideiahk 
revival  iiiQiMiice.  Tlie  Ijoardiof 
sclioolin  Ifarsingpiir  losttwdn 
boya  bj  eboleis.'' 

BoT.  George  I.  Stone  reponi 
the  Siodh  Diatrict:  '-The  dis- 
trict is  at  vAst  proponloDB,  m- 
bincing  all  Sindh  and  Belndiia- 
Ihh,  but  only  two  misrionarin 
and  one  school -teaeber  are  em 
ploj-ed.  Four  miUioii  Sindliii 
&nd  Beluchi  Pathans  await  the 
coming  of  God's  embassadon. 
Tbe  English  work  Id  Quc» 
has  been  witliout  a  pastor,  bat 
the  treasurer  liss  succeeded  is 
inlying  ofT  s  debt  of  G,OW 
nipeca.  lu  tbe  Karacllt  English 
work  there  have  boon  26  con- 
verKioDB.  The  Seamen's  Hii- 
sinii  is  self-euppoTting,  mad  cn- 
erel   seamen    have    been   con- 
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iiiisl   meeting   of  ibe 
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launchisa  grenthelp.  Tlie  mission  to  native  seamen 
is  progrcaaing  well,  and  tho  'Itest'  is  well  patron- 
ized. The  little  Knglish  church  st  Igatpuri  lias 
held  its  own  in  Ibe  fucoofniany  difRciiltien.  The  com- 
munity nt  Lanoivli  consists  cliicHy  of  employees  or 
the  rulway  eoinpany.  ai>d  lias  been  served  hy  the 
head  master  of  tlie  Taylor  High  School  at  Pooiis,  40 
miles  anny.  The  Knglish  cliiireh  in  Pooiia  is 
crowded,  and  needs  to  be  enlarged.  The  Miiratlii 
Circuit  is  prospering,  and  the  Msratlii  Cliriatian  Boyfl' 
BuardtDg  Scliool  i[i  FooTiii  lias  41  boys  uudcr  cnreflil 
lastruclioij.  In  the  diiy  schools  over  700  boys  and 
girls  are  tnught.  Tho  woric  of  tlie  Wom-in's  Foreign 
MiBsioHary  Society  in  the  district  Im  in  a  prosperous 
condition." 

Rev.  T.  S,  Johnsnu  reports  the  rtiitral  Provincea 
District:  "Bs»im  iu  llerur,  with  its  niijsion.iries  und 
helpers,   and   property   wurili    l:.,000    rujiees,    has 


Bunit>sy  Conference  i 
at  Jflbalpur,   Central    ProTincea,    India,    December 

18-22,    189,1,    Bishop   Thobuni    presiding.     Thet* 
had   l«eii    G72   iMptismH    during    the   year.      The 

following  Vfi'ro  the 
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ArPOINTHEKn. 
r.— Edirln  F.  rreaae,P.B.I.F-a,B 
[■ark.    itaroda.  t  F.  Prwil     I 


AbmedBtHi 
Gujarat  I  M 

IIUUBAY  DiSTKiiT.— Jotau  E.  Bottlnion.  P.E.  (F.O>, Poona). 
Bombar:  Kasllali  Circuit.  H.  A.  Crane  and  T.  P.  Ptibtr : 
.Marutli I  Circuit.  W.  H.  StephenimndBaktwiam  Shade;  Sea- 
msu'A  MlMon,  R.  H.  Madden.  IRmtpurl,  W.  B.  BoMdnsand 
Gyanoba  KtianduJI.  Laiiuwll,  T.  E,  F.  XonoD.  Fttona: 
Ensllsb  Cbun^b.  J.  B.  Roblnwn  and  W.  rslMtom;  XaialUl 
Circuit  anil  Ilals'  itoanHni  Scbool.  W.  V!.  Bmen  and  Oan- 
IBdbu-  B.  Kate.  Prlnclpat  of  TiTlor  Htjcb  Bebool.  G-  tagtL 
t^upernumrrarr.  D.  O.  Fuji- 
central  PROviNfKS  UisiaiCT.— Tbomu  8.  Jobnaot^  p.t 
IPO..Ja»wtpur).  1Ia>lm,V.  A.  .Voore- 
Henlamln-  _.     .    .     .      - 
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Harda,  W.  H.  Grenon.  JalMtlpar,  T.  8.  Jobnaon  and  F.  R. 
Felt.  KampU,  G.  G.  Etaam.  Kbandwa,  A.  8.  E.  Yardon. 
Naffpore,  W.  E.  L.  Clarke.  NarrininNU*,  J.  O.  DenniDK- 
Training  and  Boarding  Schools,  H.  W.  Bntterfleld. 

SiifOH  DisniCT.— George  I.  BCone,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Karachi). 
XarachL,  G.  I.  Stone.  Seamen's  Mtaion,  supplied  by  F.  L. 
Wood. 


W.  F.  M.  8.— Baroda  Medical  Work,  Miss  Emma  M.  Hodge, 
M.D.  Bombay  Educational  and  Erangellstic  Work,  Miss  M. 
E.  Carroll  and  Miss  C.  H.  Lawson.  Poona  Girls*  Home, 
Miss  E.  H.  Hutchlngs.  Poona  Erangellstic  Work,  Miss  M.  F. 
Abrams  and  Miss  Florence  Sterling.  Jabalpur  Girls*  Board- 
ing School,  Miss  A.  R.  Ellcker.  Absent  on  Leafe,  Miss  Sarah. 
M.  De  Line. 


SOUTH  INDIA. 
Bishop  Thdbum  h(u  Episcopal  Supervision. 

The  South  India  Mission  was  commenced  in  1872  and  or^nized  as  a  Confci*ence  in  1876.  It 
reports  617  members  and  465  probationers,  an  increase  of  13  members  and  a  decrease  of  1  pro- 
bationer. 

tlie  two  native  workers.  At  Hosiir  a  house  for  the 
pastor  has  been  purcliased.  At  Bowringpet  property 
lias  been  bought  which,  after  some  alteration,  will 
make  a  comfortablo  home  for  the  Bowringpet  Indus- 
trial School.  In  several  places  liouses  of  worship 
are  greatly  needed.  The  Baldwin  Higli  Schools  are 
yearly  increasing  in  efficiency  and  popularity." 


Missiox^RiBS.  Rev.  Albert  H.  Baker.  Rev.  W.  H.  L.  BaU 
stone,  M.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  B.  Buttrlck  and  wife.  Rev.  A. 
E.  Cook  an  1  wife.  Rev.  W.  F.  O.  Gurdes  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  O. 
Emsbeiver  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and  wlf  *,  Rev. 
George  K.  Glider  and  wife.  Rev.  William  L.  KlDg  and  wife. 
Rev.  Ellis  Roberts  and  wife.  Rev.  A.  W.  Rodlsill,  D.D.,  and 
wife.  Rev.  F.  E.  N.  Hhaw  and  wife.  Rev.  Charlies  B.  Ward 
and  wife.  In  the  Unit«i  Stattt,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Baker,  Rev.  W. 
H.  HoUlster  and  wife.  Rev.  Ira  A.  Richards  and  wife.  W.  F. 
M.  &— Miss  Louise  E.  Blackmar,  Miss  Isella  Emsberger, 
M.D.,  Mls)  AUc9  A.  Evans.  Miss  Grace  Stephens.  Mlas  Cath- 
arine Wood. 

Reports. 

Rev.  George  K.  Gilder  reports  the  Hyderabad  Dis- 
trict: "The  year  has  beeu  one  of  steady  progress. 
The  work  on  the  Bellary  Circuit  is  limited  to  the  Eng* 
Hah  people,  and  is  self-supporting.  There  have  been 
60  baptisms  on  the  Gulbarga  Circuit.  The  inquirers 
are  numerous,  and  the  boarding  school  is  in  a 
healthy  and  growing  condition.  In  Hyderabad  the 
spiritual  tone  of  the  English  Church  is  good.  The 
Telugu  Mission  supports  a  day  and  Sunday  school. 
The  Hindustani  Mission  needs  a  building  for  its 
work.  On  the  Kopbal  Circuit  are  4  day  schools,  with 
an  aggregate  attendance  of  177  lads,  and  8  Sunday 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  388  scholars.  Inquirers 
are  multiplying  on  the  Sborapur  Circuit  In  YoUandu 
the  Christian  Tillage  and  its  different  industrial  enter- 
prises prosper.  It  is  contemplated  occupying  three 
other  points  within  easy  distance  of  Yellandu  as  sub- 
stations     The  people  are  largely  aborigines." 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baker  reports  the  Madras  District: 
"  The  value  of  church  property  on  the  district  has 
been  increased.  A  little  church  has  been  dedicated 
at  Rollinspur.  A  house  has  been  completed  at  Yella- 
hanka  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  families  of 


Annual  Meetiko. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tlie  South  India  Conference 
was  held  in  Hyderabad,  India,  December  1 1-15, 1895, 
Bishop  Thoburn  presiding.    The  following  were  the 

AppoiNTMEarrs. 

Hyderabad  District.— G.  K.  Glider,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Hy- 
derabad, Deccan).  Bldar*  Albert  E.  Cook.  Bellary,  supplied 
by  J.  Parker.  Oolbanra,  D.  0-  Emsberger  and  8.  Cblnappa. 
Hyderabad,  W.  D.  Waller.  8ecunderabad«  W.  H.  L.  Bat- 
stone.  Sborapur,  Ellis  Roberts  and  Nanappa  DesaL  Slron- 
cba,  Monalla  NorHtya.  Ylkarabad,  J.  H.  Garden.  Tel- 
landu,  C.  B.  Ward. 

Madras  District.— A.  H.  Baker,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Yepery,  Ma- 
dras). Bangalore :  Englisb  Cburcb,  F.  N.  Sbaw ;  Kanarese 
Circuit,  Malappa  Lewis ;  Baldwin  Hlgb  Schools,  T.  R.  Tous- 
salnt.  Betemaugal,  S.  M.  JOb.  Hosur,  J.  G.  Turton.  Ko- 
dambakam,  K.  R.  Gopalah  Alyar.  Kolar  and  Bowringpet, 
J.  B.  Buttrtck.  Superintendent  of  Industrial  Work  at  Kolar, 
GoTlndaraJu  Gersbom.  Madras :  Pudnpet,  W.  Baju  Naldn ; 
Royapuram,  W.  F.  G.  Curttes ;  Tamil  and  Telugu  Work,  W. 
L.  King  and  W.  B.  Cumlne.  Mulbagal,  Benjamin  Luke. 
RolUnspura,  Subrudla  Noah.  SrinlTasapur,  Jobn  Narappa. 
Agent  of  the  Publlsblng  House  at  Madras,  A.  W.  Rudlslll. 
Sopemumeraries,  W.  H.  HoUlster  and  Ira  A.  Richards. 

W.  F.  M.  8.— Hyderabad :  EnffUsb  and  City  Schools,  Miss 
Catbarine  Wood ;  Boarding  School,  Miss  Alice  A.  Erans. 
Sironcba  and  Hyderabad:  Zenana  Work,  Miss  Louise  E. 
Blackmar;  Medical  Work,  Miss  I.  Emsberger,  M.D.  Kolar, 
Miss  Maskell.    Madras,  Miss  Grace  Stepbens. 


BENGAL-BURMA. 

Bishop  Thoburn  has  Bipiacopal  Superdsion, 

The  Bengal-Burma  Mission  was  commenced  in  1872  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1886. 
It  reported  in  February,  1895,  979  members  and  1,081  probationers,  an  increase  of  133  members 
and  411  probationers  during  the  year  1894. 


MissiOMABHS.  Rer.  wmiam  P.  Byers  and  wife.  Rev. 
Benjamin  J.  Cbew,  Rev.  H.  Jacksoo  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  H. 
Lee  and  wlfl^  Rev.  Neils  Madsen.  Rev.  James  P.  Melk  and 
wife,  Rer.  J.  T.  Robertson.  Rev.  O.  J.  ScbUllnflr  and  wife. 
Rev.  JnUus  SmUli  and  wife.  Rev.  Frank  W.  Waroe  and  wife. 


W.  F.  M.  S.-M1SS  Kat  >  A.  Blahr,  Mls^  Frances  Cralff,  Ml» 
Rebecca  Dally,  Miss  Anna  C.  Keeler,  Miss  Emma  L.  Knowlee, 
Mba  Elisabeth  E.  Maxey.  Miss  Fannie  A.  Perkins,  Misa 
Josephine  SUhl,  Miss  Julia  Wlsner. 
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Malayaia. 


Reports. 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  rojK>rt8  Iho  Burma  District: 
"  The  English  Cluirch  is  self-supporting  and  owns  the 
church  property  free  of  debt,  being  purchased  and 
paid  for  by  funds  raised  here.  Around  the  church 
has  grown  up  a  GirU*  School  and  Orphniingc  for 
homeless  orphaned  and  deslituto  children  and  a  Sea- 
men's Mission.  Wo  have  preacliing  among  the  Tamils 
and  Telugus,  both  in  R^ingoon  and  outside,  with  two 
organised  churchetj,  and  tlio  prospect  of  extension  in 
every  direction  if  we  couM  get  some  help.  Our  prin- 
cipal native  work  is  among  the  Burmese,  and  among 
them  we  liave  two  good  workers  and  their  wivc»«. 
Brother  Robertson  came  to  India  in  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  is  a  native  of  Canada.  Ho  left  the  army 
and  joined  our  Mission.  He  found  an  excellent 
Methodist  preacherVs  widow  in  India  and  married  her. 
Brother  Schilling,  the  other  worker,  is  supported  by 
the  church  in  Montclair,  N.  J.  The  Burmese  work 
is  prosperous.  On  the  Pegu  Circuit  a  church  was  re- 
cently organized  with  lj>  full  members  and  26  pro- 
bationers, most  of  these  being  Buddhists  two  years 
ago.  These  Burmese  people  arc  giving  an  attentive 
hearing  to  the  Gospel  message.  There  are  also 
tribes  of  the  Karens  who  are  asking  for  teachers." 

Rev.  Frank  W.  Wame  rejwrts  the  Calcutta  Dis- 
trict: '•  We  have  been  bereaved  this  year  in  the  sud- 
den death  by  cholera  of  Rev.  August  Kullman  and 
wife.  Eight  new  schools  liave  been  opened  on  the 
district,  and  the  number  of  scholars  has  increased 
from  1,317  to  1,657.  Tliere  were  stationed  on  the  dis- 
trict, including  men  and  women,  155  workers.  The 
membership  of  our  Epworth  Leagues  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  has  grown  from  160  to  362.  The 
two  distinctively  new  developments  of  the  year  are : 
First,  the  Darjeeling  branch  of  the  Calcutta  Girls' 
School,  which  is  a  hill  school  for  girlii  from  the 
plains.  It  has  proved  a  success  and  was  greatly 
needed.  Second,  a  training  school  for  girls,  opened 
by  Miss  Ada  Lee  in  Calcutta.     This,  also,  with  the 


zenana  work  is  proTing  a  great  blessing  to  oqr  naiiTe 
work  in  this  great  city  of  GalcotUi.  The  EngDih 
Church  in  Calcutta  continues  its  good  work  and  l»t 
a  Sunday  school  of  400.  The  C&lcutui  Oiris*  Schot' 
has  about  250  girls,  many  of  wbona  are  being  trmian 
to  be  Christian  women  in  the  city  and  ihrougtiout 
the  land,  and  some  are  being  prepared  to  join  the 
Mission  as  workers.  The  Deaconess  Home  is  a  center 
from  which  help  is  given  to  all  departments  of  work. 
The  Bengali  work  is  grrowing  yery  encouragioglr. 
The  Hindustani  work  is  becoming  a  power  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  Calcutta  Boys*  School,  with  185  boys,  ii 
prospering.  There  is  a  native  college,  with  600  bqyi 
enrolleil.  The  Publishing  House  is  doing  a  great 
work,  and  the  Coffee  Rooms  continue  to  be  a  grest 
blessing  to  the  seafaring  community." 

Ankual  Msbtivq. 

The  Bengal-Burma  Conference  was  held  in  Ban- 
goon,  Burma,  February  27-March  2,  1895,  Bishop 
Thoburn  pre.«iding.  The  benevolent  collectioDS 
aggregated  345  rupees.     The  following  were  the 

APPOINTMENTS. 

BusMA  DISTRICT.— Julius  Smltti,  p.  K.  (P.  6.,  RaacooB). 
Inseln,  R.  K.  Cully.  Pegu,  G.  J.  Schtltiog.  Peira  TamO 
Mission,  James  Martyn.  Rangoon,  JnUaa  Smith.  Thoogva, 
J.  T.  Robertson. 

Calcutta  District.— F.  W.  Wame,  P.  K.  (P.  O.,  Calcutta). 
AianaoU  W.  P.  Byert,  August  Kollman  (died  stnoe  Oonfer- 
ence).  Bolpur,  J.  P.  Meik.  Calcutta :  Bengali  Chorcta,  F.  I. 
Lteden ;  Boys'  School,  B.  J.  Cbew ;  City  Mlarion,  D.  H  Lee ; 
English  Cburcb,  F.  W.  Wame ;  Hindnstant  Mtelco,  Cbarisi 
Dowrlnff;  Seamen's  Misiton,  O.  S.  Henderson;  South  Yfl- 
lages,  E.  S.  Ekdahl.  Pakar,  Nells  Madsen.  Pul^Usliliv 
House,  G.  O.  Gonklin,  Axent ;  Joseph  Culahaw,  Manager. 

TiRHUT  District.— Henry  Jackson,  P.  1.  (P.  O.,  Masafar- 

pur).  Bettiah.  Jwala  Slnirb.  Cbapra,  John  Boben.  Dsrb- 
banffs,  Naln  Sukta.  Mazafarpur,  H.  Jackson.  Bsmssttpur, 
Baljnatb. 

W.  F.  M.  S.-CalcutU,  Miss  Kate  A.  Blair,  Miss  Fraooes 
Craig,  Miss  Rebecca  Dally,  Miss  Emma  L.  Knowles,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maxey,  Miss  Josephine  Stahl.  Rangoon,  Miss 
Anna  C.  Keeler,  Miss  Fannie  A.  Perkins, Miss  Julia  Wlsoer. 


MALAYSIA. 
Bishop  Thoburn  has  Episcopal  Suptrvmon, 
The  Malaysia  Missiou  was  coinmenced  in  1885,  organized  as  a  Mission  iu  1889,  and  organized 
as  a  Mission  Conference  in  1893.     It  reimrts  252  members  and  96  probationers,  an  increase  of  87 
members  and  a  decrease  of  103  probationers. 

and  tlio  adjacent  native  states.     At  present  we  have 
work  only  :n  Penang  and  Perak. 

"InPenaiig  the  Bnglisli  church  has  a  congregation 
of  Sf).  We  have  no  suitable  building  in  which  to 
hold  serviceii,  and  we  now  have  but  one  Sunday  serv- 
ice, and  that  is  held  in  my  house.  The  subscrip- 
tions, collection.^,  and  chaplain's  fees  amount  to  about 
$20  per  month.  In  the  Tamil  church  there  have 
been  6  baptisms,  and  the  subscriptions  and  collec- 
tions amount  to  about  $10  per  month.  The  Tamils 
are  constantly  changing  residence,  and  the  church 


MISSIOKARIKS.— Rev.  J.  E.  Banks.  Rev.  William  E.  Horley, 
Kev.  Charles  C.  Kelso  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  F.  KcnHett,  M.D. 
and  wife,  Kev.  H.  L.  K.  Luerlng  and  wife.  Rev.  D.  1).  Moon> 
and  wife.  Rev.  F.  H.  Monran  and  wife.  Rev.  R.  W.  MuuMon 
and  wife.  Rev.  George  F.  Pykett  and  wife.  Rev.  W.  O. 
Shellabeir,  Rev.  Edward  T.  Snufi^gs  and  wife.  Rev.  'William 
J.  Wa;?er,  Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D.,  and  wife.  In  thr  rniUd 
StaU*,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Watnon.  W.  F.  3f,  $.— Misses  Black- 
more.  Ferris,  and  Foster. 

Reports. 

The  Rev.  B.  F.  West  reports  the  Penang  District : 
**The  district  includes  the  island  of  Penang,  Perak, 


Malaytia, 


ia  lliuB  kept  in  a  preearijus  Biate.  In  the  CliinsBe 
work  we  have  ■>  members,  5  probationers,  and  1 0  in- 
quirers, with  an  average  congregation  of  26  or  3D. 
^e  have  6  Sunday  schools  witb  an  krerage  attcDd- 
•nce  of  110.  These  bcIiooIs  are :  1  Bngliflh-apeak- 
ing,  1  Chinese  girls,  1  Chiocse  boja,  2  Tamil,  and  1 
Chinese  mixed.  I  devote  tlirM  afternoons  in  the 
week  to  dispeiiasry  work.  The  daj  schoola  are  an 
Anglo-Tamil  school,  an  Anglo-Chinese  Oirls'  School 
with  G5  pupils,  an  Anglo-Chinese  Boys'  School  wilh 
430  pupils,  a  native  Chinese  achool  with  10  pupils. 
The  Anglu-Chinese  Boys'  School  has  had  a  year  of 
great  prosperity,  but  we  need  a  suitable  buildii^, 
as  we  are  obliged  to  occupy  a  rented  Chinese  liouse 
totally  nufit  Tor  the  work. 

"  In  Perakwe  liire  a  filalion  at  Ipoh.    English  serv- 
ices, nre  held  wiih  an   atiendanee  of  20  to  25.     A 


pTFHclier  who  conld  net  ts  an  Interprelar  and  native 
pastor,  anil  consequently  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  lost  by  removal,  death,  or  lapsing  into  idolati; 
and  Bin.  One  hetdtby  sign  of  prosperity  and  solid 
progress  ia  an  IncreHse  of  $1,181  in  amount  raised 
for  self-support,or 37  percent.  Thegrest  work  ot  tha 
future  in  Singapore  will  be  among  the  Baba-Cbineae, 
wlio  are  of  the  soil,  have  their  homes  here,  are  British 
Bubjecta,  hare  imbibed  Western  ideas  snd  abandoned 
many  superatitiona,  hold  the  wealth  and  wield  the  in- 
fluence of  this  commercial  metropolis  of  Asia.  Chuidies 
among  them  can  easily  ttecomc  aelf. supporting. 

"The  Riiglieh  church  has  a  small  but  growing 
membership.  Evangelistic  nerricesare  held  on  Sun- 
day evenings  with  Inrge  congregations,  and  the  Bp- 
wortli  League  holds  a  street  meeting  every  Sunday 
evening.     The  pastor  acts  as  chaplain  to  (he  Wes- 


Tiuuil  congregation  of  from  IS  to  !0  meets  every 
Sunday,  The  Chmese  attendanne  is  from  30  to  40, 
and  1  baptized  6  Chinamen  at  my  laat  visiL  An  An- 
glo.Tamil  school  snd  an  Anglo-Chinese  sdiool,  both 
week  day  snd  Sunday,  have  been  opened." 

TlieRev.  R,  W.  M  uuson  reports  IheSintiapore  Dia. 
trict:  "Our  work  consists  of  the  English  church, 
Chinese  church,  Angln-Chineee  achool,  Uatay  churcti. 
Boys'  Orphanage,  Mission  Presa,  and  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society.  We  report  31  Sundsy  schools, 
ma  increaM  of  !0,  and  S20  Siindky  school  scholars, 
an  increase  of  379.  There  haa  been  a  conBidrrRble 
loss  in  the  total  of  members  snd  probnljoners,  owing 
to  llie  tiict  that  a  Urge  number  of  raw  Chiiieae  in- 
qairers  were  not  kept  Bufflcieotly  loug  under  inatmc- 
lion,  iind  our  not  having  either  a  foreign  miasiODary 
who  ooiild  speak  their  dialect  or  a  competent  iialii'e 


leyan  troops,  preaching  nt  the  bamctis  every  Sunday 
and  visiting  them  two  or  ihree  limes  during  the 
week.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home  coutii.uca  to 
lie  highly  appreciated,  and  about  27,000  visits  liave 
been  made  by  the  men  to  it,  and  there  have  been 
spent  S4,21  G  fur  rerreshmenis,  lodgings,  etc  In  the 
Chinese  church  are  ."iO  members  and  4B  probationers, 
and  in  the  mission  liispeosHry  1,500  patients  hsve 
been  treated.  A  cliurcb  buildiog  is  greatly  needed. 
In  (he  Baba-Chinese  church  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent  Two  street  preacbinga  and  4 
street  Sunday  schools  nre  held  every  week.  Tliere  is 
the  brightest  outlook  among  the  Babts,  and  the  An- 
ll!lo. Chinese  school  is  doing  a  good  work  In  preparing 
the  way.  In  the  Boys'  Orphanage  are  26  boys.  iMost 
of  whom  are  Christiana,  and  they  assist  in  all  the 
wo/k  of  llic  hou<e  and  in  the  slroet  meetings  and 


Summary  of  tk«  For^gn  MUtioni. 
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SuDib}'  Mfaoola.  In  the  Hitsion  PrcM  10  mcD  ar« 
employed,  and  2,447.638  page*  bait  be(Mi  printed 
during  tlia  rear.  Tbe  book  room  hai  paid  its  tvaj. 
The  Anglo-Giinesa  iciiool  haa  liad  tlie  most  pruaper- 
oiia  jear  in  ils  liisMry.  Its  Unaucca  liave  etmbled  it 
to  compleie  tlie  school  huildiriK  Free  or 'lebi.  Xiae 
tbouund  Hexican  dollart  liiva  been  eipenileil  on  Ihe 
building  account,  which  lisve  been  deriTtd  from  tha 
■obool's  rasourcea,  iDcluding  recti  and  camcd  goreni- 
ment  grants  within  the  piiat  three  or  tour  jaara.  In 
addition  to  tbia  tbe  acbool  li  entirely  self-aiipporting. 
The  average  atlendnnce  litis  been  S07,  as  a^'iiinst  435 
laat  jaar.  The  leading  ChiDese  boja  in  iili  tlie  upper 
dasaea  are  proresied  Chrislians,  and  some  o{  Uiese 
are  to  be  the  future  miBsioaarieB  Tor  the  evaD)>eliEU- 
tioD  of  Ualnysiui." 

Anncal  Ueeti.vo. 

The  antiual  meeting  of  the  Malaysia  Uisaion  Coii- 


Terooce  Wfts  held  in  Singaporv,  Fabnuir  14-19, 1^ 

Bisbop  Thobiim  preBidlng.    The  folktwing  wen  i 

AprouTwno- 

Fknikc  DiBiwci.— B.  7.  Wtat,  P.  B.  <P.  O^ttrnt 

Ipob,  W.  T.  Btan-  Penang;  AnglO-Clitnw  BeboeH 
PrkeUi  EDRlIth  and  Tamil  Wgct.  D.  D.  Moor*;  OU 
MlBlon,  B.  F.  Wen. 

BiMiAPORK  DiaraicT.— R.  W.  KmiKn.  P.  B.  (P.  (X,  N 
port)-  SlnRapm;  AnKlo-fUnaaeecbool,  C.  O.  Kalaa,. 
Ameir;  CblDoe  HlMlMi,  W.T.  UMSU:  Kagllah  Chi 
F.  H.  MDrgaD  :  Malaj  Mtilkni,  K.  W.  HnnMMi,  W.  E.  Ba- 
lei :  Boldlen'  Bome.  E.  T.  Saqna;  Htadon  Vnm:  W.a 
Bbellabear,  Superlaieadenl :  w,  F.  Wacer,  > 


I.  litis  Soiible  Black  nMre. 
Work  and  Ternicular  Scbooli.  Hln  Emma  E.  Parr^    Pik- 
cipal  ol  Metbodlst  Olrla'  Bcbool.  Him  Era  Fbater. 

Binoe  Confereooe,  WlUlam  Stats  and  D.  D.  Mogn  bM* 
returned  to  tbe  United  statca.  WUUam  E.  Bortow  baa  gaa* 
to  ipoh.  and  Dr.  H.  L.  E.  Luu'Jiw  hai  recomad  froM  Gw- 
Duoj  to  SiDtiapore.  D.  D.  Moore  la  now  od  bla  «mf  re- 
inrnlnR  to  HalaraU. 


StniUART  OF  TIIK  FOREIGX  IIISSIONS. 
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Tbe  nambar  at  membara  and  probatlonera  ccnnectad  with  eacb  Hlralon 
tbe  dal4-a  given.    TIte  fullnirlnii  cbatigca  baw  been  lurvanlnl  from  the  Ulalr 
memben  lni:reave  fmiu  1,309  lo  [.MS :  iirobationen  increate  trom  l.6>»  lo  l.C 
TflO;  MaiarsLii—niembe™  Increase  from  aiS  lo  282;  probationers  decrwaae  from  aCUruW.    Tbi 
Iber  read  8£,520  merabera  and  Sn.l  I.*)  prubultoneiB. 


A  'Witness  for  Obristiuiit;  in  Ohina. 
The  Rer.  Froderi^lE  Brown  wrltea  Truni  Tientaln, 
OMna,  January  3,  1896;  "This  morning  I  wiis 
greatly  encouraged  to  Icam  FVom  Rev.  J.  II.  Pyke 
tiiat  as  he  was  going  to  hia  district  the  other  day  in 
the  Imperial  Chinese  Bkilway  b«  dislributod  on  a 
crowded  car  loma  religious  tracts  among  the  pafsen- 
gera.  While  distribniing  iliem  a  reapectable  Chinese 
gentleman  stepped   forwanl  and  aaid,  'I  am  glad  lo 


meet  jOD,  and  I  will  explain  to  my  fellow .pasMDgaia 
the  trecis,'  Hr.  Pyke  found  he  uodetatood  the  OoB- 
pel  VI  ry  well  and  Ksiened  with  interest  to  hia  words 
of  eiplnnation.  Ho  also  said,  'I  have  attended  tho 
ministry  of  Pao-Kuli  [Rev.  Frtdorick  Brown],  and  I 
wisti  to  iwar  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Oospal, 
though  I  niyielf  have  notyetbecumesmtmberottha 
Churcli.'  We  are  encouraged  to  believe  Iliat  th*re 
are  many  who  have  accepted  Cbrist,  but  hare  AM  jet 
given  their  aameg  to  be  entered  on  the  Cburch  rdl," 
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DOMESTIC  MISSIONS. 


Arisona, 
The  Arizona  Mission  was  commenced  in  1869,  and 
includes  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Bishop  Warren 
has  episcopal  supervision.  The  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  Flagstaff,  October  3-6,  1895.  The  staiistics 
veport  12  missions,  3  local  preachers,  583  mem- 
ber:*, 92  probationers,  1,299  Sunday  school  scholars. 
There  was  in  1 895  an  increase  of  18  members  and 
probationers.    The  following  are  the  appointments  : 

SUPERIMTKHDKNT,  G.  F.  BoYard  (P.  0.,  PlKBnlx,  Arts.). 
Albambra  and  Glendale,  K.  P.  F.  Dearborn.  Flagstaff, 
B.  M.  Danford.  Globe,  Edwin  Ward.  Kingman,  W.  O. 
Blakely.  Phoenix,  C.  J.  Cbaae.  Preaoott,  G.  L.  Pearson. 
Safford  and  SolomonTlIle,  F.  W.  Downs.  Tempe  and 
Mesa,  Frederick  Sbeldon.  Tombstone,  Darld  Boberts. 
Tucaoo,  G.  P.  Wilson.  WlilUms  and  Ash  Fork,  O.  J.  Mo- 
fftsdden.  Winslow  and  Hulbrook.  J.  A.  Croach.  Yon»,  0. 
G.  Belknap. 

Superintendent  Bovard  reports:  ''The  financial 
•depression  in  nearly  every  charge  is  felt  most  keen- 
ly, producing  an  unsett'ed  condition  of  society  and 
much  suffering.  The  spiritual  condition  of.  our 
churches  is  much  improred.  During  the  year  thrt e 
new  churches  have  been  completed  and  dedicated, 
Aggregating  in  cost  $6,000.  At  Phoenix  a  church  is 
being  built  to  cost  $35,000.  Two  new  fields  have 
been  successfully  worked  during  the  year.  We  hold 
strongly  the  strategic  points.  With  the  exception  of 
four  charges,  which  are  in  agricultural  districts,  our 
preachers  are  preaching  to  the  moving  multitudes. 
Mining  camps,  railroad  towns,  lumber  regions,  and 
grazing  lands  do  not  give  that  permanenco  lo  society 
which  is  essential  to  real  advancement  in  Church 
work."  

Black  Hills. 
Thb  Black  Hills  Mission  was  commenced  in  1878. 
Bishop  Newman  has  episcopal  supervision.  It  in- 
<sludes  a  part  of  North  Dakota,  a  part  of  South  Da. 
kota,  and  the  county  of  Crook  in  Wyoming.  The 
statistics  report  20  missions,  1,097  members,  211 
probationers,  1,957  Sunday  school  scholars.  There 
was  in  1895  an  increase  of  3  members  and  proba- 
tioners. The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Lead  City, 
8.  Dak.,  September  5-8, 1895,  Bishop  Newman  presid- 
ing.    The  following  are  the  appomtments: 

BuFniMTENDiirr  and  p.  B.,  F.  B.  Clooicb  (P.  0.,  Dead- 
wood,  8.  Dak.).  Belle  Foonshe  and  Mln]iesela,L.B.BaUey. 
Oister,  O.  M.  BosweiL  Deadwood,  G.  H.  McAdam.  Bdge- 
moot,  A.  L.  Baker.  HeroKMa,  M.  8.  FOntcb.  Hill  City  and 
Xejstone,  W.  R.  Peters.  Hot  Springs,  M.  A.  Bwlckard.  Hot 
«prlnf|8  Circnit,  O.  W.  ButterfleM.  Lead  City,  WUUam  Yan 
Buren.  Oebrteba,  L.  B.  Bobtnaon.  Rapid  City,  J..W.  Bob- 
iBson.  Spearflsb,  D.  W.  Tracy.  Storgls,  W.  D.  Atwater. 
flondanoe  (WyoJ,  O.  A.  Lockwood.  Whltewood,  J.  W. 
Miller.  Black  Hills  Colleice,  J.  W.  Handier,  President:  B. 
S.  Lymer  and  L.  L.  Coming,  Pntemon. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Cams,  who  was  superintendent  last 
year,  reports:  "The  people  are  intelligent,  thrifty, 
and  enterprising,  and  we  have  a  field  that  any  zeal- 


ous evangelical  Church  may  rejoice  to  enter  and  oc- 
cupy. There  have  been  good  revivals  in  several  of 
our  churches.  One  new  church  has  been  built. 
Black  Hills  College  has  enrolled  150  pupils,  and  is 
growing  in  favor  with  the  people.  The  Methodist 
Church  leads  in  tl>is  region.  There  were  received 
$10,600  for  local  support  and  $1,920  for  benevo- 
lences.'* 

(ML 
The  Gulf  Mission  was  commencod  in  1893.  Bishop 
Bowman  has  episcopal  supervision.  It  embraces 
some  white  work  on  the  borders  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Jennings, 
La.,  January  23-27,  1896,  Bishop  FitzGerald  presid- 
ing.  It  reports  15  missions,  16  missionaries,  561 
members,  97  probationonj,  497  Sunday  school  schol- 
ars.   The  following  are  the  appointments: 

SrPKRUfTENDKNT,  Cyrus  A.King  (P.  C,  Lake  Charles,  La.). 
Alexandria,  John  H.  Bunrer.  Baldwin,  Cbas.  K.  Woodson. 
Beaumont  and  Port  Arthur,  A.  C.  Williams.  Cameron,  P.  A. 
Drown.  Ebeneaser,  P.  C.  Cbaney.  Jennings,  Ira  N.  Pardee. 
Lake  Cbaries,  C.  H.  Westfall.  Lakevlew,  Asbory  Wilkinson. 
La  Porte  (Tex.),  J.  W.  Bain.  Oberlln,  J.  H.  Burner.  Pine 
Woods,  John  T.  Gilman.  Baymond,  J.  F.  Boss.  Texas  City 
(Tex.),  J.  W.  Bain.  Welsh,  E.  L.  Wells.  Lafayette,  Duhson, 
and  Pine  Grofe  French  Mission,  P.  J.  Blbidoux.  President 
Baldwin  Academy,  C.  K.  Woodson. 

Rev.  C.  A.  King,  superintendent,  reports:  '* There 
have  been  revivals  and  ingatherings  on  nearly  all  our 
charges.  A  year  ago  we  had  four  church  buildings 
and  two  parsonages.  One  church  and  one  parsonage 
have  been  built.  We  have  to-day  six  churches,  one 
chapel,  and  one  parsonage— an  advance  of  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  yalue  of  church  property.  Our  communi- 
cants have  increased  from  457  to  668.*' 


Neyada. 

Thb  Nevada  Mission  was  commenced  in  1864,  and 
includes  the  State  of  Nevada  and  a  part  of  Califor- 
nia. Bishop  Warren  has  episcopal  supervision.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  Winnemucca,  Nov., 
August  29-September  3,  1895,  Bishop  Warren  pre- 
siding. The  statistics  report  16  missions,  17  travel- 
ing and  9  local  preachers,  979  members,  and  161 
probationers,  2,336  Sunday  school  scholars.  The 
members  and  probationers*  increased  19  in  1895. 
The  following  are  the  appointments: 

BuPERiNTENDKNT,  E.  W.  Van  DevsnteT  (P.  C,  Beno, 
Ne? J.  Austin,  M.  6.  Hamm.  Bishop  (Cal.),  W.  F.  MoClnre. 
Bodle  and  Bridgeport  (Cal.),  8.  W.  Alhone.  Canon.  J.  M. 
Wilson.  *CedarvUle  (Cal.).  F.  B.  Wlnaor.  ColevOIe  (Cal.), 
G.  C.  King.  Fail  Blf  er  (Cal.),  W.  N.  Botts.  Genoa,  Theo- 
dore Taylor.  Greenville  (OaU.  J.  H.  Bosen.  Independence 
(Cal.),  T.  H.  NksholBs.  Loyalton  (CU.),  G.  H.  Gardner. 
Mason  Valley,  Joaeph  Johns.  ()ulncy  (CU.),  H.  J.  Wlnaor. 
Beno,  J.  A.  Bready.  Susanvllle  and  Long  Valley  (Cal.), 
John  Telfer.  Virginia  City.  James  Whltaker.  Wlnne- 
mueca,  E.  F.  Brown. 
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New  Mexico  English. 


Superintendent  Van  Deventer  reports :  "  Oor  pres- 
ent membership  is  largely  made  up  of  joung  people 
who  have  been  converted  and  brought  into  fellow- 
ship in  the  bounds  of  our  work.  We  dismiss  maoy, 
but  receiye  few  by  letter.  Emigration  is  the  rule, 
immigration  the  exception.  We  preacli  the  Gospel 
in  64  communities,  all  other  Churches  in  about-  34. 
The  Epworth  League  is  growing  in  numbers,  inter- 
est, and  power  every  day.  The  attendance  in  the 
Sunday  schools  is  good  and  iucreasing,  and  49  were 
converted  in  the  schools.'* 


New  Mexioo  English. 
Thb  New  Mexico  English  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1850  and  includes  the  Territory  of  New  Mexioo 
and  the  county  of  El  Paso,  Tex.  Bishop  Warren 
has  episcopal  supervision.  The  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  September  11-14, 
1895,  Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  The  statistics  report 
12  missions,  721  members,  128  probationers,  1,162 
Sunday  school  scholars.  There  was  an  increase  of 
65  members  and  probationers  in  1896.  The  following 
are  the  appointments : 

BUPIRINTENDKNT,  G.  L.  Bovard  (P.  Om  AlbuqoerqQe,  N. 
Mez.).  Albuquerque,  A.  W.  Adktnaon.  Chama,  E.  V. 
Du  Bols.  EI  Paso  (Tex.),  Adolph  Hoffman.  Lai  Cruces,  W. 
A.  Pbelps.  Las  Vegas,  H.  J.  Hoover.  Raton,  G.  L  Mills. 
Santa  Fe  and  E^panola,  G.  8.  Madden.  Silver  Glty,  A.  A. 
Hyde.  Springer,  J.  L.  Beane.  Three  places  to  be  sup- 
plied. 

Superintoudent  Bovard  reports  that  two  new  par- 
sonages have  been  erected,  and  revival  meetings  have 
been  held  in  most  of  the  cliarges.  "  There  are  fifteen 
Sunday  schools,  and  these  report  a  healthful  growth. 
The  numerical  gains  have  not  been  in  proportion  to 
the  efforts  put  fortli,  owinjc  lo  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, lack  of  permanency  of  residence,  preemption 
of  territory  by  other  dcnominationB,  and  limited  ap- 
propriations." 

New  Mexico  Spanish. 
The  New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1850  and  includes  work  among  tlie  Spanish-speak- 
ing peoples  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  the  Stale  of  (Colorado,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
the  States  of  Ciiihuahua  and  Sonora  in  Mexico. 
Bisliop  Ninde  has  episcopal  supervision.  Tiio  statis- 
tics report  31  missions,  4  American  and  29  native 
preachers,  1,G8C  members^  and  761  probationers;  an 
increase  of  161  members  and  probationers.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing are  the  appointments: 

SupcrintendenU  Tbomas  Harwood. 
ALBDQUXKQCE  DISTRICT.— Thoma«  Harwood,  P.  E.  (P. O., 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.).  Albuqueniue,  J.  B.  Sachez.  CtalllU 
and  Manzano,  Juan  Oarcla.  Dona  Ana  and  MesfllUa  Valley, 
Sylvestre  Garcia.  El  Paao  rTex.),  F.  N.  Cordova.  Hatcb, 
Blncon,  and  Demlng.  T.  M.  Harwood.  Las  Cruces  and 
MessUla,  Dioniclo  Costales.  Palomu,  Tbeodoro  Cbavez. 
Peralta  and  Las  Lunas,  Leandro  Fernandez.  San  Marcial 
and  San  Antonio,  E.  G.  Salazar.  Socorro  and  Escondldo, 
Marcus  Barela.    Solomon vUle  (Ariz.)  and  Silver  City,  Eplg- 


menlo  norBi.lTiiQsoii]CArls.>«  Marctal  Serna.   TilTiii, 
Bias  Onlterres. 

Las  Ykoas  District.— Ij.  FtmmpCoo,  P.  S.  (P.O. IV 
tonvUle,  N.  Mex.).  Clmannoo.  A.  A.  Ifaaa.  tnmptokwk 
Tramperos,  Leandro  Bomero.  tmm  Y^ttmrn  and  Anm  CUi^ 
Affaplto  Mares.  Looero  and  Guadalnpe*  X.  J.  noim  Ir 
tines  and  Black  Lakes,  Guf lenno  MartfiMK.  Batoi  w/L 
Springer,  Juan  BandovaL  TIpCooTllle  and  Watn«L 
Framptoo.  Wagon  Moond  and  Ia  GalUoa,  SaimMl  f^ 
dlUa. 

Santa  Fi  Distriot.— Albert  JaootM.  P.  X.  (P.  Oi,  OoieK 
Oolo.).  Goitello,  Oerro,  and  Sao  Lola.  Romnlo  Snan.  Ms 
and  Lamberton,  Omz  Maitfnes.  Bapanola  and  Ataqi^ 
Bartolome  Gonzales.  Penasoo.  J.  A.  Viidl.  Rio  Hooli^ 
Camllo  Yaroe.    Taos  and  11  Bancihtm,  Kuloclo  Montofi. 

The  superintendent,  Rev.  Thomaa  Harwood,  re- 
ports a  new  church  dedicated  at  Paloma,  a  mit 
church  building  dedicated  at  Raton,  and  a  parsooifB 
at  Uie  same  place;  a  church  building  at  Los  Randai 
de  Sarchez  nearly  ready  for  dcsdication,  a  good 
property  secured  at  Las  Vegas,  and  a  neat  buildiiig 
finished  at  Ck>nejo8,  Colo.,  used  for  church  servion^ 
day  school,  and  for  the  presiding^  elder  and  faoofly, 
and  for  the  pastor's  family.  "  Durin^^  the  year  189S 
tliere  were  369  conyersions.  Tlie  mfaaion  schools 
have  done  well  The  beautiful  building  for  the  OtiV 
Industrial  School  at  Albuquerque  is  neariag  com* 
pletion.  The  Biblical  School  at  Albuqnerque  \b  pro0> 
pering,  and  we  have  1 2  young  men  boarding  with  os 
in  the  institution,  and  they  are  making  marTelout 
progress.  We  are  doing  batter  eacli  yaar  in  collect- 
ing for  t)ie  support  of  our  own  pmachero,  but  tli» 
people  are  poor." 


North  Montana. 
TiiK  North  Montana  Mission  was  commenoed  in 
1892,  and  is  situated  entirely  in  Montana.  Bishop 
Ninde  lias  episcopal  supervisioD.  The  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Fort  Benton,  August  15—18,  1895, 
Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  The  statistics  report  14 
missions,  560  members  and  77  probationers  (an  in- 
crease  of  80  members  and  probationers),  and  1,480 
Sunday  scliool  scliolars.  The  following  are  the  ap- 
pointments: 

SupcrinUndtnU  W.  W.  Van  Oralel. 

NORTHER.\  District.— w.  W.  Van  OrsdeU  F.  K.  (P.  0.» 
Great  Falls,  Mont.).  Augusta  and  Sun  Blver«  Allan  Rodger. 
Ghoteau,  George  Logan.  Fort  Benton,  W.  J.  Gamble.  Glas- 
gow, J.  A.  Martin.  Lewlstown  and  Pbllbrook,  Joel  Yefnis» 
Ubet.  T.  H.  Ganin.    Nelbart  and  Mooarcb,  8.  G.  Noble. 

Grkat  Falls  District.— F.  a^  RIgglo,  P.  K.(P.  O.,  Great 
Falls,  Mont.).  Belt,  R.  A.  Armstrong.  Great  Valtak  F.  ▲. 
Rlggin.  Sandcoulee,  R.  M.  Graven.  Superintendent  of 
Plegan  Epworth  Indian  Mission,  E.  S.  Dutcber.  Buperln* 
tendent  of  Black  Foot  (rovernment  Indian  ScliooU  W.  H. 
Mutson.    St.  Clair,  George  A.  Gowden. 

Siiponiitendent  Van  Orsdel  reports:  "The  pop> 
ulation  of  50,000  is  scattered  over  an  area  of  60,000 
square  miles,  necessitating  a  great  amount  of  traveL 
Three  new  churches  liaveboen  built:  one  at  Epworth 
Piegan  Indian  Mission,  one  at  Belt,  and  one  at  Oho- 
teau.  The  Montclair  Omrch  in  New  Jersey  aided 
liberally  in  building  these  churches,  and  is  a  liberal 
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supporter  of  tlie  Mission.  Special  reviTml  meetiogs 
ha?e  been  held  in  nearly  all  the  cbirges,  and  some 
bright  converts  won.  A  revivml  in  Great  Falls  re- 
sulted in  52  accessions  to  the  church.  Two  new 
parsonages  have  been  built,  and  $10,000  has  been 
raised  and  paid  on  new  churches  and  parsonages,  old 
indebtedness,  and  improvements.  The  benevolent 
oollections  show  an  advance  or  $243.  The  outlook 
on  the  Bpwortli  Piegnn  Indian  Mis9ion  is  good.  The 
Indians  are  in  the  transition  state  from  ihcir  old  cus- 
toms to  white  civilization.*' 


North  Paoifio  German. 

The  Nortli  Pacific  German  Mission  was  organised 
ns  a  Conference  in  1892.  Bishop  Bowman  has  epis- 
copal supervision.  It  includes  the  German  work  in 
the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana. The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Salem,  Ore., 
October  3-7,  1895,  Bishop  Bowman  presiding.  The 
statistics  report  16  missions,  659  members,  203 
probationers  (an  increase  of  16  members  and  pro- 
bationers), and  716  Sunday  school  scholars.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  appointments: 

Superintendent^  George  Bartong. 
(P.  Om  857  Sellwood  Street,  Portland,  Ore.) 

PORTLAKD  Disraicr.— Geonre  Hartung.  Bethany,  J.  W. 
BecUey.  Cltrk  and  Loirao,  Ludwlg  Galser.  Mllwaokee. 
0.  A.  Prleslng.  Portland :  First  Cbnrcb,  J.  G.  Jahn;  Second 
Chnrcli,  Geonre  Hartunir.  Bldirefleld,  Hans  Hansen.  Salem 
and  Albany,  Carl  Jans.  Seattle  and  Snobomlsh,  J.  G. 
Moetarlng.    Tacoma  and  Centralla,  G.  A.  Jabn. 

Spokane  District.— M.  a.  Detauff,  P.  E.  (P.  0.,  Spokane, 
Wash.).  ColTllle  Valley,  Frederick  H.  Berger.  HarrinRton, 
Adam  Buetaler.  Marsbali  and  Cheney,  F.  W.  Bochholtz. 
BltzviUe,  Joseph  Kepp.  Spokane,  A.  L.  Koeneke.  Spokane 
Circuit,  M.  A.  Debuff.  Walla  Walla,  H.  S.  Mlckel.  Editor  of 
Drr  NordweiiUny  F.  W.  Bucbbolts. 

Superintendent  Hartung  reports  a  year  of  great 
financial  depression,  but  souls  hsve  been  converted ; 
114  children  and  10  adults  were  baptized  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  church  are  well  looked  after. 


UtaL 
TflB  Utah  Mission  was  established  in  1869,  and  in- 
cludes the  State  of  Utah.  Bishop  Foss  has  episcopal 
supervision.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  June  20-24,  1895,  Bishop  Foss  presiding. 
The  statistics  report  18  missions,  1,043  members, 
222  probationers  (a  decrease  of  25  members  snd  pro- 
bationers), and  2,076  Sunday  school  scholars.  The 
following  are  the  appointments: 

SuperintendenU  T.  C.  lUff. 
Salt  Laki  District.— T.  C.  lUff,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  780  East 
Third  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah).  Eureka  and 
Mammoth,  0.  K.  De  La  Mater.  Heber,  F.  J.  Bradley.  Lo^an, 
Jobn  Telfer.  Meeker  and  Opblr,  Samuel  Hooper.  Monroe, 
Marysvale,  and  Elslnore.  G.  P.  Miller.  Mount  Pleasant, 
Charles  MeCoard.  Murray  and  Bingham  Canyon,  Naaman 
Basoom.  Park  City,  G.  W.  Rich.  Prove,  Joseph  Wilks. 
Salt  Like  aty:  Heatb,  G.  C.  Waynick;  lUfl,  B.  G.  Hunt; 
Liberty  Park,  J.  D.  GUlllan ;  Second  Cbnrcb,  G.  E.  Jayne. 


TOoele,  T.  J.  Hooper.    Principal  of  Nepbi  Seminary,  A.  W. 
Hartshorn. 

Ogdrn  DiSTRicr.— W.  K.  Beans,  P.  K.  (P.  O.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah).  Corinne,  Brlffbam,  and  Ogden  Mission,  E.  H. 
Snow.  Ogden,  O.  M.  Jeffrey.  First  Cbnrcb,  Salt  Lake  City, 
W.  K.  Beans. 

Quporintendent  Iliff  reports :  *'  Twenty- two  preach- 
ers, 14  teachers,  and  6  deaconesses  have  been  em- 
ployed during  the  year,  occupying  20  central  stations, 
and  having  schools  or  religious  work  more  or  less 
regularly  at  as  many  more  outlying  points.  Two  new 
churches,  Heath,  and  Second,  in  Salt  Lake  City  have 
been  dedicated  since  the  last  report" 


Wyoming. 

Tub  Wyoming  Mission  was  organised  in  1888,  and 

includes  all  the  State  of  Wyoming  except  the  National 

Park.    Bishop  Foss  hss  episcopal  supervision.     The 

annual  meeting  was  held  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  June 

14-17,  1895,  Bishop  Fiss,  presiding.     The  statistics 

reported  18  missions,  708  members,  98  probatiooers 

(a  decrease  of  48  members  and  probationers),  snd 

1,188   Sunday  school  scholars.      The  following  are 

the  appointments: 

StTPKRiNTENDKMT,  N.  A.  Cbamberlaiu  (P.  O.,  Cbeyenne« 
Wye).  Blic  Horn,  C.  D.  Day.  Buffalo,  W.  D.  Thomas.  CSsper, 
H.A.Tolead.  Cbeyenne,  J.  A.  Jobnaon.  Evanston,  P.  S.  Be^gs. 
Lander,  Georye  Mooney.  Laramie,  J.  W.  Taylor.  New 
Osstle  and  Cambria,  J.  H.  Gillespie.  Otto,  L.  C.  Tbompson. 
Bawllns,  J.  B.  Long.  Rock  Springs,  S.  J.  Rogers.  Sheridan, 
G.  P.  Snedaker.    Wheatland  and  La  Granire,  Henry  Carlyon. 

Superinte;ident  Chamberlain  reports f  "We  have 
met  with  many  difficulties,  but  have  become  masters 
of  the  situstion  and  increasingly  victorious.  The 
people  have  been  kind,  liberal,  and  loyal.  A  new 
church  has  been  dedicated  at  Mauville.  A  new  church 
is  being  erected  at  Wheatland  " 


Japanese  Missions. 

The  Committee  of  the  California  Conference  on  the 
Japanese  Mission  reported:  "Seven  converts  of  this 
mission  are  leavening  Japan  in  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence, and  seven  others  are  working  as  independent 
evangelists  in  that  country.  In  our  Conference  there 
have  been  146  baptisms  and  over  700  conversions, 
the  statistics  numbering  GG5  members  and  351  pro- 
bationers. On  December  2, 1 894,  the  beautiful  Japa- 
nese church  in  San  Francisco  was  dedicated — the 
first  Japanese  church  in  America,  at  a  cost  of 
$7,500.  Four  additional  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized, making  nine  in  all.  The  work  in  Hawaii  is 
progressing.  The  Japanese  converts  manifest  great 
seal  and  devotion.  For  self-support  they  have  given 
$6,5.39,  and  for  the  benevolences,  $375." 


Frencli  and  Other  MissionB. 

Thb  French  Mission,  in  the  Gulf  Mission,  lies  in 
Crowley  and  all  around  it.  It  has  no  church  prop- 
erty,   but  holds  services   in   private   houses.    The 
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Indian  Missiont. 


Freiidi  MlssiUD  in  Worcester,  Uaas.,  hkH  made  but 
little  progreiB.  TlieFretioh  Mistiinii  in  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  bos  Hiiffercd  frorti  reinovsls  from  the  city.  The 
French  Miaaion  in  Mancheitcr.  N.  1L.  undrr  Rev. 
Thomns  A.  Dorlon,  has  pronporcd.  and  7  new  mem- 
bera  and  G  probiitionerg  have  bwa  received.  The  Sun- 
day school  liBH  a  fair  aiteniiance. 

The  luilian  Miasion  in  Boston  hag  greatly  pros- 
pered, reporting  G8  conversions,  19  Tiill  members,  and 
203  probationers.  Tlje  KpwortU  League  reports  221 
members  and  2S9  associat 
Uiasion  in  Now  Yorli  cit; 
Tlie  iTiiaaioii  in  Philiidelphi 
probation  durinp  tlio  yoar. 

The  Portugese  Mission 
has  been  carried  on  with  a  fair  de^'rce  of  sncceps 
uniier  Rev.  George  B.  Niod,  who  Iihh  received  2 
into  full  membership  and  i:<  on  probnlioD,  An  even- 
ing school  haa  hud  an  average  attendance  of  Tram 
15  to  20. 

Tlie  Hebrew  Uiaaion,  nader  Rev.  A.  C.  Qnebclein.  baa 
its  lieadquarters  lit  209  Madison  Street,  New  York, 
where  sprviiKJB  are  held  every  evening  eicepl  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Saturday  the  services  are  in  llie 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  lire  well  attended. 


The  Italian 
I  "  prospered  fiiirly." 
porta  20  received  on 

^'e>v  Bedford,  Mass., 


lodian  HiEBioaB. 
among  the  Indians  were  commanced 
n  1814.     The  MiBaiouary  Society  makes  appropria- 


I   for   ' 


J  membership  o 
an  Territory.     1 


tiona   to   twelve   Annual   Conferei 
Uissioni'."  and  an  appn>]>riaUi: 
ferenco,  whieh  includes  within 
five  hundred  Indians  in  the  Ii 
Society  aleo  supports  the  Xavnj 

In  the  Uliiah  Uisaion,  California  Conference,  arc 
three  appointments.  Thirteen  have  been  converted, 
1  adult  and  U  children  baptized,  and  21  received 
into  full  memborsliip.  In  the  Round  Valley  Miasion, 
Califiirnia  Conference,  30  adults  and  10  children  have 
been  baptiiod,  >ind  ;iO  received  into  full  membership. 


In   the  Michigan  Conference  «  Cftmp  meeting  wti 

held  at  Northport,  resulting  in  60  ooDversloQa.  Tin 
Klamath  Miseion.in  the  Oregon  Conference,  has  bee* 
much  injured  by  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  agent, 
Thiny  of  tlie  acholars  have  been  convened.  Tin 
Siloli  Uiasion,  in  the  Oregon  Conference,  is  proipei- 
ous.  The  Nookiaek  Hisaton,  in  the  FugM  Sound 
Conference,  has  been  Buccessrully  carried  oil 

The  Epwortli  Piegan  Mission,  in  Montana,  was  n- 
tablished  in  1893.  A  new  church  has  been  built 
and  tlie  cotUge  enliirged.  The  Sunday  school  liu 
an  average  attendance  of  1  :I0.  The  outlook  for  ths 
mission  is  good.  Bev,  E.  S.  Dutcher  and  wife  *tr  is 
charjce  of  the  miwioD. 

In  the  Oklahoma  ConfereoM  are  38  ehargerin  the 
Choctaw,  Cherokee,  and  Creek  Nations  of  (he  Indiu 
Territory,  reporring  over  1,700  members  and  ptol* 
tioners,  and  about  one  third  of  theM  are  Indiina. 

The  Nnviijo  Uiasion  was  commenced  in  ln»D  by 
liev.  T.  L,  Wiltsie.  Since  1893  Rev.  S.  E.  Snider 
has  been  su|>oHiiieiident  and  misaionary,  with  Iiead- 
quarters  at  Fort  Defiance.  AriE.  The  territory  «f 
the  mission  includes  th*  Navsjo  Reaervaiiun,  with 
its  IB,000  Indians  in  Arizona,  New  Ueiico,  und 
Utah,  The  superintendent  report*:  "I  have  found 
it  difQcult  to  get  large  congregations  of  adult  ludinsi 
to  aBsenible  lu  bear  the  llospel.  I  have  had  to  coo- 
lent  myself  with  working  witti  the  joiing,  the  Jaan 
hopeful  oliiSB  in  the  misnion.  We  have  at  Fort  Del- 
ance  .i  Sundiiy  school,  with  an  average  atlendann  rf 
1  ^fi  bays  and  girls,  and  we  have  a  good  congreg»ii"ii 
of  schnolboys  and  girls,  government  employees,  and 
a  few  Blanket  Indians  every  Sunday  night  to  pmcli 
to.  I  find  many  adult  Indians  very  much  interwied 
in  the  Qo<|)cl,  and  missionary  work  utnong  tlinn 
must  be  done  by  personal  elTart.  We  have  a  good 
parsonage,  worth  SI, 000;  a  bam,  worth  ^00 — hui 
no  ct lurch  building." 

The  Wunntn's  Home  Uiasiouary  Society  lias  had 
two  missionaries  in  the  Navajo  Uiasion  and  one  iu 
the  Apaclio  Uisaiou. 
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Englislispedking  Mi99ion9. 


Ea^iBh-qMakiiig  Kunona 


(t>NFBBENGI8. 
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Total 8,062;    $306,988     $291,082 


Ohinese  MiflsioiiB. 
Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  superintendent,  reports  tlie 
mission  on  tho  Paciflc  coast:  "In  San  Fruncisco  the 
evening  scliools  have  been  well  attended,  and  we 
have  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  preach  the  Gospel 
every  night  to  some  of  the  most  intelligent  young 
men  of  Chinatown.  Our  Sabbath  services  have  been 
better  attended  than  last  year.  We  have  here  76 
members  and  8  probationers.  We  have  received  11 
new  members  and  have  baptized  8  adults  and  5  in- 
fiiuts.  Oakland  has  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  here 
we  have  30  members  and  8  probationers.  In  Sacra- 
mento t]ie  revival  services  resulted  in  25  promising 


to  give  up  idolatry  and  Mrve  the  tm«  God.  Hera  «i 
have  1 1  members  and  6  probAtionera.  In  San  Jor 
there  have  been  4  eonvemions,  and  there  are  U 
members  and  4  probationera.  In  Stock um  a  aer 
mission  has  been  opened,  which  reports  5  memben 
and  4  probationers.  In  Modesto  we  have  1  nenbr 
and  9  probationers.  A  steady  exodus  of  our  Chioitt 
is  in  progress,  removing  many  of  our  best  snd  ddBit 
members,  who  are  retamtng  to  their  familieii  ia 
China. 

'*  The  Chinese  population  in  Portland,  Ore.,  alwiyi 
manifest  great  interest  in  their  open-air  meetings,  h 
Los  Angeles,  in  Southern  California.  Methodism  k 
growing  among  tlie  Chinese.  In  Pssadena  a  rniMB 
chapel  lias  been  built  for  the  Chinese,  but  our  con- 
gregations are  small.  In  San  Diego  there  is  a 
Cliinese  population  of  over  1,000,  snd  when  I  viaitsd 
it  our  mission  room  was  crowded  at  everj  senrioe.*' 

Miss  Amanda  Kirkpatrick,  Superintendent  of  tb» 
Chinese  Mission  in  New  York  City,  reports:  **We 
began  tho  year  in  our  now  quarters  at  30  Serestli 
Street.  Two  sessions  of  our  Sunday  sdiool  are  beki 
each  Sabbatli,  and  we  have  46  names  enrolled.  We 
have  a  short  sermon  preached  in  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  session  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Bok.  The  Cliinese  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation meets  every  Sunday  evening^.  A  Monday 
evening  school  it  held.  During  the  past  year  two  of 
our  scholars  have  professed  oonyersiou,  and  three 
oUiors  have  been  received  into  St.  Luke's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church." 


The  Opportnnity  in 

Rev.  J.  K.  Scott  writes  to  the  Indian  Wibtmi: 
"The  Ajmere  District  camp  nieetiog  wss  held  at 
Saradhna,  the  first  station  beyond  Ajmere,  toward 
Bombay,  in  November.  I  visited  it  snd  remsined 
three  days,  during  whidi  there  were  some  veiy 
interesting  meetings.  There  has  been  quite  an  in- 
gathering in  the  Held  this  year.  They  iell  me  that 
there  have  beeh  a  thousand  baptisms  in  eleven 
months.  Splendid!  But  the  same  trouble  besets 
them  there  which  troubles  us  everywhere,  namely, 
what  shall  we  do  to  pastor  so  many  new  converts? 
It  is  a  point  well  taken.  O  that  the  half  dead  and 
poorly  «>:uided  Western  Church  might  see  their  glo- 
rious opportunity  and  at  this  time  *  come  up  to  the 
help  of  the  Ix)rd.^  This  is  indeed  the  '  time  of  re- 
freshiiip:/  and  the  supper  is  ready,  and  the  Bride- 
groom has  come,  but  tlie  five  foolish  virgins  sleep  on, 
and  the  more  than  Hve  watchmen  fail  to  aee  that 
'the  morning  cometh.'  It  was  thought  that  the 
groat  thing  was  to  arouse  the  heathen  to  a  lense  of 
their  need  of  a  Saviour  and  to  get  them  to  come  to 
him.  But  now  it  seems  that  the  greater  task  Is  to 
get  tho  Chureh  to  see  that  this  is  the  day  of  her  op- 
portunity, and  that  a  gpreat  multitude  of  inquirera  are 
standing  at  her  door  asking  for  spiritual  instruction.'* 
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{Ordered  by  the  Gtneral 

The  past  year  lias  been  marked  by  serious  disturb- 
ances  in  some  parts  of  the  foreigu  mission  field. 
Wholesale  destruction  of  mission  property  in  West 
China  was  soon  followed  by  the  horrible  atrocities  in 
the  province  of  Fuhkien.  Mure  recently  the  world 
has  stood  aghast  at  the  awful  excesses  in  various 
parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  resulting  in  the  break- 
iog  up  of  flourishing  mission  stations,  the  massacre 
of  inoffensive  native  Christians,  and  the  imperiling  of 
missionary  families.  It  should  occasion  heartfelt 
gratitude  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  property 
losses,  our  own  missions  Iiave  not  been  seriously 
harmed.  The  life  of  no  one  of  our  mispionaries  has 
been  a  prey  to  mob  violence.  With  the  exception 
of  Kncheng,  in  South  China,  where  a  feverish  excite- 
ment still  continues,  our  mission  work  throughout 
the  Chinese  empire  has  not  been  seriously  interrupted. 
Nevertheless,  these  widespread  disturbances  have 
induced 

Anothbr  Crisis  is  the  History  of  MissioNa 

The  attention  of  the  reading  public  has  been  drawn 
to  the  missionaries  and  tlieir  work  as  perhaps  never 
before.  For  montlis  the  newspapers  have  given 
large  fipace^to  the  harrowiag  details  of  suffering  and 
death.  The  missionary  situation  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  secular  press,  and  from  every  point  of 
view.  There  has  been  great  horror  expressed  for 
the  atrocious  crimes  committed,  with  a  generous 
sympathy  for  the  victims :  yet  the  crisis  has  revealed 
the  fact,  strongly  suspected  before,  that,  outside  tlie 
Churches  and  to  a  considerable  extent  within  them, 
there  is  but  a  crude  understanding  and  much  positive 
misunderstanding  of  Uie  methods  and  ends  of  foreigu 
missions,  and  scarcely  any  appreciation  of  the  heroic 
devotion  that  mans  and  maintains  them.  Tlie  old 
question  has  been  revived, 

Do  Missions  Pat? 

In  many  quarters  the  negative  has  been  promptly 
assumed,  and  the  implication  hastily  made  that  the 
advocates  of  missions  to  the  heathen  world  are  un- 
practical and  visionary,  or  blinded  and  carried  away 
by  religious  enthusiasm. 

It  is  urged  that  we  are  forcing  our  religion  and  its 
missionaries  upon  unwilling  peoples  under  treaty 
guarantees  which  were  wrung  from  them  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet ;  that  the  presence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  some  of  these  countries  is  &  constant 
menace  to  friendly  international  relations,  and  may 
at  any  time  lead  to  serious  and  widespread  compli- 
cations. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  vast  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  sacrifice  of  valuable  lives  that  might 
have  been  much  more  remimeratively  spent  in  seek- 
ing to  convert  the  heathen  at  our  doors. 


Missionary  ChmmiUee.) 

A  great  amount  of  unsound  criticism  has  sought 
to  discredit  the  whole  scheme  of  foreign  evangeliza- 
tion as  a  fiat  failure  in  visible  results,  and  manifestly 
hopeless  in  the  outlook.  This  somber  view  is 
thought  to  be  well  supported  by  the  reports  of  hasty 
tourists  through  mission  lands,  by  now  and  then  a 
publicist  who  has  rapidly  compiled  a  book  on  East- 
em  problems,  and  by  some  long-time  residents, 
mostly  traders  and  diplomatists,  who  are  probably 
quite  wanting  in  interest  in  any  kind  of  religious 
questions  or  movements.  Moreover,  it  is  often  as- 
serted that  the  pagan  nations  already  have  religions 
which  are  acceptable  to  them  and  quite  suited  to 
their  needs. 

And  so  it  has  been  gravely  proposed  tliat  tlie 
churches  shall  withdraw  their  missionaries  from 
tliose  distant  fields,  if  not  permanently,  at  least  as  a 
temporary  expedient 

It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  this  belated  prop- 
osition has  met  with  no  response  from  the  friends 
of  missions.  At  our  late  annual  meeting,  while 
there'  were  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  various 
questions,  no  one  ventured  to  suggest  the  recall  of  a 
single  missionary,  much  less  the  surrender  of  our 
foreign  work.  The  missionaries  themselves  abound 
in  faith  and  courage.  Throughout  the  Church  at 
large,  especially  among  those  who  are  the  chief  con- 
tributors  and  carry  the  cause  upon  their  hearts,  there 
is  a  steadfast  and  unfiuiching  purpose  to  maintain 
our  missionaries  in  their  respective  fields  and  hearten 
them  in  their  work,  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  ob- 
jections and  assumptions  founded  in  gross  ignorance 
or  popular  misconceptions.  A  discussion  which 
proposes  to  revolutionize  the  Church's  policy  for 
centuries  must  be  sometliing  more  tlian  a  tilt  through 
the  newspapers.  Is  there  any  just  occasion  for  even 
considering  the  question  of  suspeudingor  relaxing  mis- 
sionary effort? 

It  is  Charged 

that  Christian  missions  are  a  menace  to  cordial  re- 
lations with  heathen  governments.  This,  of  course, 
will  not  apply  to  British  India.  Nor  will  it  apply  to 
Japan.  It  is  perfectly  trutliful  to  say  that  no  class 
of  foreigners  are  so  fully  confided  in,  and  indeed  so 
thoroughly  liked  by  the  officials  of  all  grades,  as  arc 
tlie  missionnrios  residing  in  tlic  empire,  and  this 
statement  will  apply  to  tlie  people  generally  outside 
the  priesthood  of  several  of  the  more  bigoted  and 
aggressive  Buddhist  sects.  The  King  of  Korea  ex- 
pressed to  the  writer  his  great  thankfulness  that  so 
many  teachers  (missionaries)  had  come  from  America 
to  instruct  his  people  and  lift  them  to  a  higher 
plane  of  civilization,  and  he  hoped  that  many,  many 
more  would  come.  In  China,  through  treaty  provi- 
sions,  which  neither  the  missionaries  nor  the  Churchc  s 
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of  Protestant  countriM  bad  aDj  hand  in  aecuring, 
missioDariea  are  allowed  to  journey  at  will  and  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  empire,  while  native  Christians  are 
exempted  from  paying  taxes  to  support  heathen 
festivals  and  other  idolatrous  observances.  Occa- 
sionally an  anti-foreign  frenzy,  usually  fomented,  if 
not  awakened,  by  the  mandarins,  has  resulted  In 
atrocitied  which  have  required  foreign  Powers  to 
vindicate  the  just  rights  of  their  citizens  and  sub- 
jects. It  has  usually,  though  not  always,  been  the 
missionaries  who  have  suffered ;  but  they  have  never 
sought  and  obtained  protection  and  redress  simply 
as  missiooanes.  The  cause  of  the  missionary  in  such 
cases  has  been  the  cause  of  every  foreigner  living  in 
China.  Foreigners  of  all  cliases  residing  in  China  are 
aware  ofthis.andatthe  great  indignation  meetings  held 
in  Shanghai,  Tientain,  and  other  treaty  ports  after  the 
Hwasang  massacres,  none  were  louder  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  indignation  and  demands  for  immediate 
interference  and  summary  justice  than  were  the 
trading  and  professional  classes. 

There  is  another  view  wh  ch  should  be  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  those  who  complain  that  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries  is  a  menace  to  quietude 
and  good  feeling.  It  should  be  published  tar  and 
wide  that  the  twenty-five  hundred  Prot(S'ant  mis- 
sionaries scattered  through  the  wliole  extent  of  the 
empire,  large  numbers  of  them  in  places  where  other 
foreigners  are  never  seen,  are  doing  an  inestimable 
work  in  abating  distrust  and  prejudice  and  promot- 
ing friendly  sentiment  toward  foreigners  as  a  class. 
The  assertion  is  false  from  the  root  that  the  Chinese 
have  a  special  dislike  of  the  missionaries.  It  i.s  much 
nearer  the  truth  to  pay  that  the  missionaries  are  the 
only  foreigners  in  the  empire  who  have  been  able,  in 
a  marked  degree,  to  gain  the  confldenco  and  affection 
of  the  unsophisticated  masses.  The  mandarin  class, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  have  been  our  viru- 
lent and  relentless  opposers.  Recent  indications, 
however,  point  to  a  marked  improvement,  if  not  to 
an  absolute  change,  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
missionaries  and  their  work.  With  the  quelling 
of  tlie  Mohammedan  rebellion  in  the  Northwest,  and 
the  strengthening  of  the  imperial  power,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Cbina  will  be  free  from 
anti-foreign  disturbances  for  years  to  come,  and  that 
our  missionaries  will  not  only  be  able  to  pursue  their 
work  in  absolute  security,  but  will  constantly  grow 
in  the  kindly  estimation  of  the  people. 

The  Heathen  at  Our  Doors 

will  be  easily  taken  care  of  when  the  Churches 
become  more  fully  i)ossessed  of  the  Cliristian 
spirit  God's  millions  in  the  hands  of  his  saints, 
when  truly  consecrated,  will  amply  meet  the  needs 
of  both  the  foreign  and  home  fields.  To  withdraw 
from  the  foreign  field  would  sap  the  springs  of  liber- 
ality which  now  support  both  fields.  In  fact,  the 
needs    of  the    domestic   work  are   largely    fioated 


through  the  interest  awakened  in  th«  work  abmi. 
Constant  expansion  to  meet  world-wide  needs  is  tki 
law  of  the  Churches  life.  The  people  who  wooU 
leave  the  heathen  to  shift  for  themselven,  that  efiot 
might  be  centralized  uprn  the  heathen  at  home, « 
seldom  lavish  contributors  to  missions  of  any  kini 
A  paralysis  of  zeal  for  foreign  miaeions  is  dbueflj 
threatened  (Vom  two  sources: 

1.  From  an  attenuated  estimate  of  the  moral  oerii 
of  the  unchristianized  woiid. 

Heathen  apoloiists  resent  Christian  mlaaions  asaa 
intrusion  into  a  preoccupied  field.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing Buddhist  organs  of  Japan  admitted  awhile  ago 
that  "  Christianity  is  no  doubt  a  pure  religion,  but 
its  doctrines  are  irrational,  and  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  Japanese  mind." 

Thoughtless  observers  who  have  made  tljring  trips 
through  heathen  countries,  charmed  with  the  pie> 
turesque  features  of  nature  and  life,  and  with  sarfsoe 
graces  and  proprieties,  are  scandalized  by  the  thought 
that  we  should  send  missionaries  to  such  refined  snd 
interesting  peoples.  But  fearless  and  open-eyed 
scrutiny  will  not  fail  to  pierce  the  depths  of  monl 
putrescence  beneath  the  surface  guise.  A  Japanese 
gentleman  of  high  intelligence  admitted  with  sorrow 
to  an  English  friend  that  his  educated  countiymeii 
are  without  any  religious  faith,  and  consequently 
the  nation  was  without  any  effective  moral  restraints. 
Although  not  a  Christian  himself,  he  expressed  it 
as  bis  sincere  wisli  that  Japan  should  sccept  Chris- 
tianity. 

Prince  Pak,  late  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  Korsa, 
declared  to  several  of  the  missionaries  that  his  peo- 
ple were  destitute  of  religion,  and  as  a  oonseqnenoe 
were  immersed  in  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  has  resided  hi  China  many 
years,  and  is  the  most  influential  foreigner  in  the 
empire,  in  a  recent  letter  to  one  of  onr  former  mis- 
sionaries now  in  this  country,  uses  this  pointed  lan- 
guage: "This  old  country  has  pursoed  her  course 
for  thousands  of  years  along  a  very  safe  road — that 
marked  out  by  Confucius — but  even  with. the  beet  of 
teachers  for  guide,  and  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances for  presenting  his  teaching,  this  experi- 
ment of  bleak  morality,  without  the  personal  ele- 
ment of  love  of  God,  this  attempt  at  perfection  with- 
out the  Christian  revelation,  has  shown  what  man 
wants,  and  without  which  he  cannot  succeed." 
While  some  conspicuous  virtues  must  be  accorded  to 
the  heathen  nations,  their  moral  condition,  as  a 
whole,  is  indescribably  bad.  Dense  ignorance,  ter- 
rorizing superstition,  abysmal  vices,  stolid  inhuman- 
ity, and  the  absence  of  the  elevating  and  consoling 
influences  of  a  rational  and  inspired  religious  faith, 
mark  the  heathenism  of  to-day  as  clearly  as  they  did 
that  of  the  first  Christian  century.  There  is  an 
enormous  and  crying  need  in  the  unchristianised 
world  for  the  Gospel.  The  prevailing  superstitions 
are  but  stones  and  serpents,  a  wretched  substitute 
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for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  Gospel  truth.     Without 
that  truth 

These  Nations  Will  Assurbdlt  Perish. 

2.  It  is  quite  common  for  people  to  decry  foreign 
missions  as  hopeless  undertakings.    Thej  magnifj 
the  difficulties  and  minimize  the  published  results. 
To  discerning  minds  the  results  of  missionary  effort 
in  the  last  half  century  are  solidly  substantial  and 
profoundly  impressive.    It  is   nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  that  within  the  memory  of  men  in  middle 
life  the  great  heathen  countries  have  been  opened  up 
throughout  their  broad  extent  to  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary ;    that   aggressive  Christian  teachers  have 
planted  themselves  in  the  remotest  parts  of  these 
▼ast  regions  with  little  fear  of  personal  harm.    The 
missionaries  have  surmounted  the  almost  invincible 
difficulties  of  language  and  dialect.    They  have  lived 
down  the  most  stubborn  prejudices  and  gained  to  a 
marked  degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people  to  whom   they  niiuister.    By  their  force  of 
personal   virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  teachings 
they  have  compelled  the  respect  of  all  classes  of  the 
heathen  and  acquired  an  individual  and  collective 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.    By 
their  humane  sympathies  and  services  in  times  of 
calamity  and  suffering  and  by  their  schools  and  hos- 
pitals they  have  been  recognized  widely  as  public 
benefactors. 

Tabulated  statistics  will  give  but  a  partial  exhibit 
of  the  fruits  of  foreign  missions,  and  jeX^  considering 
the  cost  of  a  Christian  profession  and  practice  in  a 
pagan  community,  the  number  of  converts  already 
gained  is  certainly  stimulating  to  faith.  And  the 
reports  from  the  various  fields  are  most  cheering. 
Everywhere  the  ci«ll  is  for  large  reinforcements  in 
men  and  money.  There  is  scarcely  a  field  where  the 
<x>nverts  are  not  multiplying  and  the  inquirers  in- 
<*reasing  and  the  Christian  clientele  rapidly  growing. 
More  chapels,  schools,  and  hospitals  are  urgently  re- 
^juired.  In  many  parts  of  the  work  the  people  are 
breaking  away  in  masses  from  their  debasing  idola- 
tries, and  turning  to  the  living  God.  Everywhere 
the  work  of  Christ  seems  on  the  eve  of  a  great  ad- 
vance. The  period  of  seed-sowing  is  ushering  in 
the  harvesting.  Nothing  seems  in  the  way  of  a 
rapid  conquest  of  the  world  for  Christ  but  the  fatal 
parsimony  of  the  Churches. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Christian  ideas  are 
both  directly  and  indirectly  an  unmeasured  blessing 
to  the  heathen  world.  Chinese  merchants  often 
come  to  Shanghai  from  the  interior  towns,  and  as 
they  visit  the  foreign  **  settlement,"  and  observe  the 
broad,  smooth,  clean  streets,  the  handsome  bund 
wiih  its  shipping  from  all  lands,  the  beautiful  parks, 
the  spacioos  and  substantial  buildings,  they  are 
greatly  impressed  with  this  object  lesson  of  Christian 
civilisation.  Their  prejudices  are  forced  to  give  way. 
They  are  ohUg«d  to  admit  that  in  some  things  the 
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foreigner  is  vastly  their  superior,  and  they  naturally 
connect  this  superiority  with  his  religion.  If  they 
find  now,  by  close  observation,  that  the  teachers  of 
this  religion  are  eminent  in  the  virtues  most 
neglected  by  the  heathen  priests — truthfulness, 
chastity,  and  real  godline.«s — the  effect  cannot  fail 
to  be  convincing  and  winning.  And  so  Christian 
sentiment  is  illustrating  and  modifying  the  social  life 
of  mission  lands  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  baptized 
membership.  New  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  woman- 
hood, the  sacredness  of  manhood,  the  humane  obli- 
gations  and  duties,  and  the  intimate  care  of  divine 
Providence  are  softening  the  native  character  and 
permeating  the  national  life — very  slowly,  it  is  true — 
with  a  more  genial  spirit.  Thin,  in  its  turn,  will 
create  longings  which  only  the  Gospel  in  its  com- 
pleteness  can  satisfy. 

With  the  urgent  and  growing  needs  of  the  great 
mission  fields  under  our  care  pressing  upon  us  as 
never  before,  the  General  Committee  sends  out  its 
confident  appeal  to  the  churches. 

The  Great  Movement  in  India 

toward  our  Christian  faith  continues  with  marked 
power,  and  is  spreading  more  widely.  Our  brethren 
in  that  field  find  it  impossible,  with  their  limited 
means,  to  properly  care  for  the  converts.  God  is 
pouring  out  his  awakening  Spirit  upon  such  multi- 
tudes that  the  laborers  are  bewildered  by  their  en- 
larged successes.  In  China  the  fugitive  missionaries 
are  returning  to  their  stations,  and,  under  brighten- 
ing auspices,  are  resuming  their  work.  In  Japan  and 
Korea,  in  continental  Europe,  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  in  Western  and  Central  Africa,  all  is  life 
and  movement,  with  cheering  reports  and  brighter 
promise.  We  are  making  no  doubtful  experiments 
in  locating  new  missions.  We  are  following  estab- 
lished lines,  with  methods  certified  by  long  experi- 
ence and  promising  substantial  results.  The  churches 
can  fully  trust  the  wise  and  godly  men  at  the  Mission 
Rooms  who  have  the  more  immediate  direction  of 
the  work.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  effect  the  best 
possible  distribution  of  t!ie  sacred  funds  committed 
to  their  care.  We  plead  with  our  preachers  and  peo- 
ple to  respond  this  year  with  a  larger  liberality.  A 
most  determined  effort  should  be  made  to  raise  the 
entire  amount  appropriated.  The  presiding  elders, 
supported  by  the  pastors,  must  not  fail  in  meeting 
their  apportionments.  If  all  will  do  their  duty  in 
Gk>d*s  fear,  the  heavy  debt  will  be  paid  and  our  mis- 
sions cheered  by  enlarged  appropriations  next  year. 

But  far  more  important  than  donations  in  money  is 
it  that  we  shall  first  g^ve  ourselves  unto  the  Lord. 
More  than  all  else  we  need  a  g^reat  revival  of  faith 
and  zeal  that  shall  make  every  Christian  in  spirit  a 
world-wide  missionary. 

The  late  Bishop  Janes  was  wont  to  repeat  a  verse 
of  one  of  our  most  familiar  hymns  with  the  change  of 
a  single  word : 
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"A  chaqce  to  keup  I  hive,  beuitiful  cliurchei  aod  bow  mt  our  quiet  Ii 

AOod  10  glorify ;  [d  IliU  huven-faTond  land.     W*  csimot  el>M  « 

"  s'^aT"  s""'        ?-"• » •"•• '"  ■«' "  «"■'■'"■ '"  <«■■  s 

Let  us  respond  with  our  Mmeit  prsjera  mnd  chtB- 
Lct  ■  burden  like  thai  rest  iipoD  the  chiirche!',  and     („[  ^jf^^^  ^nd  the  bleaiiog  of  them  th&t  are  naij  b 

the  present  eriios  wiH  not  end  in  ■  ontnclj^m,  but  in     parisli  "ill  come  upon  us. 

K  glorious  and  triumphant  advauce.  ^_  x,  NuiDB.  Biahep, 

Christian  brethren  !     TIlb  cry  of  ilie  impoverished  c.  C.McCabe.      (  f 

millions  acroM  the  som  il«rlleH  n^  a*  vru  sit  in  our  A.  B,  Leonard,  [ 


i  Cor.  StCftta, 


UTAH  MISSION  IN  1895. 

The  ypar  u'nt<  nillior  ii  qiiivl  oiii',  and  cimiHiocd  iicoplc  to  tlic  new  f!uitc  or  Utiih,  iiur  by  ooMtcnuat  I 
leKS  ur  liiElory-nakin);  mniicr  in  ^encnil  Church  af-  in  our  dinrchcii.  Whptlier  anything  will  take  ikf  I 
Tairfl,  perhaps,  than  ninnr  others  we  haro  jHissod  place  nf  the  Kliee[i  iudnvtry  or  the  ailr^r  mininiriit  I 
through.     Two  nan'  men  csmo  to  lis,  two  wt-M  aviij.      jirobleiri  yet  niis.<Wod.  ' 

0.  K.  De  La  Mater  cum- lo  liiko  tlie  pliice  i.t  J.  Ii.  A  new  slnte  of  amiira  now  exists  in  Utah,  afainil 

Clark,  who  went  to  MiuiCiiiiu.  W,  .[.  Uieliardii  n-hlch  tlic  ehurclicK  uf  all  denominations  bare  altta- 
Udualj-  riiii)(iri  ever  since  Ihere  liaa  been  a  dmitfi 
here— lliut  i«  Siniehood.  It  is  here,  and,  *tr.iLif*lt 
enmigh,  there  appears  to  be  no  protest  Binc«  its  com- 
ing. Ill  be  sure,  tome  thin^  are  Mttled.  but  the 
settling  wus  whut  perturbed  the  fearful  mind — it  b«iif 
tliouKht  the  i^iisti'iice  ufii  State  aboiil  seven  eigiitlif 
Uormuii  uuiild  ii-ielf  be  a  /iiinta /ii«i«  menace  to  anj- 
lliiuR  decent  and  to  pvi'ryiliin)!  frnoil. 

The  cliumcliT  cif  the  Toie  mid  the  men  elected bv 
the  piipntiir  Itlomion  vole  is  taken  .ta  a  criterion  hf 
which  piiod  18  aufsurivl ;  for  eiample.  Judge  Zine, 
tho  mH[i  »-lio  lent  more  ]H>ly^nmitits  to  tlio  peniicn- 
tiary  ihnn  any  other  man  in  iiislorj,  vox  overwliciir- 
ini^ly  i^locteil  hy  ihe  children  of  those  poljgamout 
piirpiit!",  who  t|ji'insi-lT(«  were  to  a  ^reat  deRToe  dis- 
fraiiciiisud.  ThiiA  it  if  nrgned  that  some  thin^  are 
scriled,  ii  beiii)-  liilicvod  bj  luany  tliat  the  Uonuon^ 
iiri?  enrnuslly  Irjiiift  <•>  correct  their  mistakes  of  the 
Bev.  T.  0.  luyc,  D.it.,  !fiii>prim.™iGiiiof  Hit' uuli  Mlwlon.  P'"  fifty  .V fa rs  of  alwoliuo  prieBiIy  rn1e  uad  endesT- 
i<nii;r  to  conrorm  to  the  ways  of  the  Ai&encaii  poli- 
canic  tn  the  Kumvct  I'hartre  in  Fehni.'iry  nnil  went  [jeliiii.  althou)ch  it  may  iiot  bo  n  rery  great  meed  of 
away  to  the  he»veiily  lai^d  N'nveuiljcr  10.  Mr,  Rich-  pniisu  to  itoclarc  that  Uliih  is  piiliticslly  ctvilind  even 
nrds  was  a  liH:al  pr(';iclier  |ire|uiritig  frir  the  Inivelin);  If  that  wcru  mi  lunin'r  a  question.  So  it  ia  hoped 
cmiuwjiion,  and  hod  many  •■xwlleiit  qnnliiies.  ilic|;re;iteHtun-4nifricju  cxcrosccnce  it  gone,  namely, 

Thisycar  was  etrh-'imteil  ihe  tweiily-Gfth  nnniver-      priostly  ileniuitisni. 
Hiiryorthc  ruinulliii;  of  lh<:  work;  hut  the  ronl  lime         If  thi^  is  trnu  uU  will  lio  well,  even  rorourchureh- 
was  Doctmlier.  1S94,   it  h;ivin);  Ikn'U  in  the  ciirn--      es.  Tor.  in  a  way  no  one  not  intimately  Kcquainted 
spooditi;!  tnuiilh  of  IBIifl  whuii  [he  Wntk  was  licgiin;       witli  I'tah  c:iu  iindorstsnd  (unless  it  wore  compared 
however,  litilu  iihuived  on  the  surhcs  until  ISTO.  with  eondilionn  prernilhig  in  densely  poor  prarinees 

SiacQ  1S93  there  lias  Leuu  a  depirvotioii  «t  all  tlie  of  Rumuti  Catholic  laoils),  ilie  hearts  and  oonooieiicea 
material  interchtshi  Utah  in  common  with  the  Rocky  of  the  Mormon  people  are  so  fortiBed  against  the 
Hountain  rogiun  in  ici'Denil.  ciinMid  l>y  the  cri]ipUng  Christian  reliKiou  tliut  lolernnce  in  many  placca  has 
oT  two  lit  the  valiuihle  inUuslrio^  uf  our  section —  scarce  been  eon-^idercd  a  virtue, 
wool  raisinK  ft'id  silver  mining — i-iiuHin?  lhoiii>ands  ('rorn  hcnthenlxin  to  the  Christian  (dvilimtioii  ia 
of  porsnna  to  enlist  in  the  historic  indiislriat  army  o^en  many  steps  upward — SDnistimcs  Igea — but  the 
nieknniiicil  the  roxcyitcs.  converse  is  often  hut  uiic  tte]i,  or  less  than  •  gener- 

Mauy  others  moved  lo  oilier  States,  and  tlios  took  ntioii.  Hence  it  is  Hint  the  Christian  bodieaare  led 
mneh  of  the  life  of  many  a  elinrch.  'Ihese  dolicien-  to  believe,  atid  du  most  sincerely  pray,  thai  the  new 
eitn  have  not  yet  K'Cii  maile  up  liy  any  influx  of  new     State   which   was    nshcrcd  in  with   the   new  year 
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Iti  (he  reikr  eiiiliiifc  Jtirie,  1895,  tvrn  dow  churches 
were  dedicated — Heuih,  Rev.  (1.  C.  Wajiiick, pastor; 
Second  Cliurch,  »'at°rli><>.  Rev.  6.  B.  Jayue,  pastor. 
Mr.  Juyrie  is  h  meiiilxT  rif  llio  New  York  Conference, 
•od  Clime  to  I'lab  in  1876,  now  completing  his  iwcn- 
UeUi  vear.  Ho  una  built  cliun'lieA  all  over  [he  Slate, 
at  Piirk  City.  Hcbt-r,  Ogiltn,  and  Sail,  Lake  City. 
When  he  was  presiding  elder,  1888-1892,  the  work 
prospered  crestly. 

At  tlie  Conference  of  1S96  too  districta  ware  made, 
and  Rev.  W.  K.  Beans,  D.D..  who  ipent  Ro  many 
jeara  in  Ncbmska,  five  iTi  Omnlis,  was  made  a  pre- 
siding elder  and  >;i*Gn  the  pastorate  of  (he  biHtonc 
First  Obiircb.  Stlt  Lake.  The  finest  cinirch  in  this 
district  i."  that  of  0)cden  (but  it»  debt  is  its  diegracc), 
whose  pastor  is  Rbt.  G.  M.  Jeffrey,  D.D. 

Dr.  JelTrey  and  wife  arc  honorubly  meDlioned  by 
Bisliop  Taylor,  in  liis  Slory  a/ My  Life,  as  effective 
workers  in  South  America — the  wife  lieing  then  Mi^s 
Rachel  Holding.  He  came  to  Utah  In  I8B3,  and, 
witli  the  exception  of  one  year  when  bo  tvaH  elected 
to  the  SI  1  peri n tendency  of  the  Wesley  Hospital.  Chi' 
cago,  he  has  been  in  Utah  ever  since.  Oiih  of  the 
other  cliurchea  on  this  district  is  the  old  hl»iaric  lirst ; 
it  ie  at  Corinne,  sod  wns  dedicated  by  Cliaplain 
MoCabe  September  SO,  1870. 

SuperinioDdent  [liff  reportit  the  MissioD  as  in  good 
oondition  barring  tlie  hard  limes,  and  overj  acation 
ailed  bnt  Bearer. 

The  Congr^iatioDal  work  is  reportod  by  Superin- 
lendenC  Hawkes  m  in  goad  condition,  well  manned, 


and  liopefiil.  They  have  two  self-supporting  church- 
es, and  the  Presbyterians  two.  the  Uetliodiits  three. 
Tbeae  Churches  endeavor  to  keep  clean — the  Prea- 
byterisn  and  the  Mediodist  each  expelling  a  minia- 


B*T.  I.*I>.  GtLULAM.  SeereUTT  of  tbe  Ulab  H 


ter  from  ita  communion,  and  the  Presbyterian  and 
the  Congr^atioiinlixt  ench  making  a  miiiie(«r  leave 
the  country ;  bnt  the  moral  atmosphere  in  Ctali  is 
not  the  best.  How  can  it  bef  Bishop  Wiley  once 
shocked  some  of  the  ministers  at  Conference  by  ask- 
ing, "What  is  it  (hat  causes  ho  many  preachers 
here  in  Uiali  lo  backslide  t "  Tlic  qnestiun  is  perti- 
nent, but  tbe  answer  patent. 

T  append  hereto  a  paper  adopted  by  the  mIniaterB 
of  Salt  Lake  recently  and  printed  in  the  historical 
number  nt  the  Church  Review: 

"Old  an'd  Nbw  Dtah. 

'■  In  responso  to  varioun  inijuiries  from  Eastern 
people  about  the  present  situation  in  Utah,  the  nn- 
dersigned  ministers  of  Salt  I^ke  City  would  make 
the  following  statements : 

''I,  It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  all 
patriulio  and  Christian  Americans  tlial  a  new  Utah 
is  fast  snperaedJiig  the  old  Utah. 

'■2.  This  aew  Utah  becume  an  eatabliahed  fact 
by  the  Territorial  election  on  Iiiivember  6,  I89S,  by 
which  tlio  [leople  adopted  a  worthy  Stale  Constitu- 
tion that  accords  with  the  KnabhiiR  Act  of  Congres.', 
which  forever  proliibiis  polygamj-  in  Utah,  and  with 
tlio  United  Slates  Constilnlion,  and  secured  a  H-orlhy 
group  of  offlcers  for  tliu  executive,  tlio  legislative. 
and  the  judicial  depart uicnts  of  the  new  Sta(e ; 
whicli  will  add  one  more  lo  itie  number  of  Slates 
in  the  Union  wheu  the  President  sliall  issue  his  proc- 
lamation aimouncing  that  I'l.ih  has  complied  wilh  all 
the  legal  reqnirenieiits  of  Congress. 

"  3.  This  election  shows  that  there  was  no  good 
ground  fur  the  charge  tliHt  the  Uormon  Chtirch  nsed 
its  inUaence  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  great  nstiona] 
parlies  rather  tlisu  the  oilier;  and  the  small  major- 
ity of  the  triumphant  parly,  lis  well  as  (be  differing 
majorities  for  (he  dillemit  candidate^  shows  that 
the  Mormon  people  are  lioeest  in  their  divi.iion  on 
national  parly  lines. 
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"  4.  Cp  to  date  all  tha  indicatloiiti  are  that  Stuto- 
liood  is  going  to  be  u  soiirM  of  gtvni  Ix-neni  ;ini1 
pruaperity  t<>  I'liili.  Alroailv  man  ot  cii[ninl  bikI 
«nterpr!ce  li;ive  conn-  (nmi  il.o  EnA  lo  make  tlieir 


Utah  Svanffetum  to  Dais. 
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homes  in  (lie  now  .State.  Atid  it  (he  uaw  State  ad- 
miiilstraCiiin  fliail  1>a  so  Inckiii);  iti  wiedom  and  pa< 
triollsm  us  to  undertake  to  run  llie  new  common, 
wetiltli  in  tliB  iulcreil  of  an;  spocial  elaSH  It  will  ilicn 
bo  limn  to  o[ipnse  sueli  an  unjust  tiling  Iit  indignant 
vtiicc  unil  vigurona  uctioD. 

-6.  Tlio  palriiilie  Cliristian  people  nf  the  East 
wlio  hato  bpcn  so  actively  inicrpjled  in  Chriatian 
ediicotion  mid  mission  work  in  Utah  ilic  jwiat  twenli-- 
flvo  years  i-Iiould  lie  more  HCtive  now  ilian  over,  not 
only  lo  mske  permanent  iha  Oo!i[icl  viclory  already 
secured,  but  bcuuiiso  liio  ponple  are  now  more  nccc-"- 
tiible  tliaii  ever  to  tlie  Onspel  and  liecansi-  t1i>r  cliurch- 
t'S  in  Utaii  lire  necessarily  ra  feeble  Ilnnnciiilly  that 
out  of  an  agir^iiiite  of  over  eiglily  Proiestani 
cliun;iieH  only  oiffht  are  selflBHppiirttnfi. 

"  Qecirgo  K.  Jny iie.  P:i!<tor  Second  M.  K.  Chiirc)i : 
W.  a.  Huivkcs,  Sii]iCriiiteiidciit  (,'uri(i;ro(.iilion:il  Work 
in  Utah  and  Idalio;  W.  A.  noujcli.  A(;ont  Aintrican 
Tmcl  Siwieiy;  T.  J.  Collins, Pastor  Kasi  Side  Bi.i'ti>!l 
Cliurch;  T.  C.  Iliff.  rfui«.>rintend..nl  Mpliioilist  Kjiis. 
copal  ifissioiw  fur  tltaii;  B.  F.  Clay,  I'lixtor  Central 
CliriBtiati  Clniroh ;  D.  W.  Barll.-tl.  Piist.ir  I'liiliiiK's 
Congregaliomil  Clinreli :  F.  L  Ani.ilii,  I'aHtur  West- 
mlnator  Prelbyterinn  rinn'Ch ;  K.  G.  liiinl,  Piwtor 
lllfT  M.  E.  Churcli:  J.  n.  tJillilmi,  I'u.-'ior  Lilicrly 
Park  M.  E.  riiurcli ;  Franeia  I^o^mB^^',  Piisior  Scan- 
dinavian M.  K.  CImrcli:  J.  McCliiiii.  l'n«if.r  Tliinl 
Preabyterinn  ('(lurch ;  B.  G.  McSii'ce,  Paslnr  First 
Presbyterian  Chnrcli. 

"Signed,  Deconiber  l<>,  1895." 


In  18r>i)-C4  iircaHl.  .111.1  (.'liriMtiaii  ScnnOM 
pn>iu.'lied  in  Snit  Ijike  City  (iini)  e■lf^>w-lMM%  hi  Uu^ 
pertinps),  but  not  until  1864  clid  iiiir  cleriiymD  t 
uin  til  miiko  hlsliome  In  Utah.  Tliea  Bev.  K.  UtIjU. 
a  C'lngn-gationallst,  wlio  was  made  itie  cliaplaia  ii 
Camp  Dim)flas.  liaviutt  been  sent  rrtNa  Deonr  [or 
that  purpiMe,  took  nceagiiin  to  go  down  fn>Di  llnlon 
lit  convenient  tlnieannd  jimicb  In  tlie  people  ii 
lAke  City,  to  wliieh  (^mp  Doufclaa  ia  K^JaaeDt. 

Tlie  wurk  w.m  »etioii«ly  iiiiemipted  by  !ii»  n- 
nioval  in  IStiS.  and  no  pi-niiaiieiit  organization  vt\U 
Congregational  forces  wai>  made  until  18T3.  nrheuEtei. 
W.  M.  BarrowH  lii^ime  the  pnaior  of  tbe  iiilui 
i-hnrcli.  Since  tii«ii  liiat  ileiioniltuttion  luu  apeol  a 
churcli  iind  schoiil  work  nljoiit  half  a  million  dnllii^ 
iLiid  jmsHc^^es  a  nicaibcri>liii>oi' 700.  Thai r  cliurci' icd 
.vclioi'l  pnipcny  iii  wortli  in  the  ^(grega,ta  ^iMXOi. 

Tlic  Hiipi'riiKendetit  uf  Ihe  misaionarr  worV  liu 
Utah  iiiid  Iitalio  in  hiadlslrici,  and  Qnda  enonglini 
keep  liiH  eitenficH  active  and  liis  pcrcc|itiona  awike 
in  placin;;  the  rijihr  man  Id  the  right  plao*  tojum 
the  tide  of  skepticiHni  rampant  in  thia  Sn-itasrland  of 
freemen.  Valiant  defenders  nre  tliey  of  the  per- 
tionnl  rifchts  and  privilcguM  of  their  fellowa ;  bnt  he* 
ivonderfully  luirniw  iii  the  atrip  between  freedom  and 
license;  Kcv.  W.  ^  tliiwkeH,  the  siiperintendeDt.  u 
aa  old  w)liiii-r  of  ilio  civil  unr,  a  Sew  Rnglander  by 
birth  uiid  cilnciitiiin.  nnd  hiia  iho  flinty  make-up  wbicli 
endures  liardneaaund  is  [lolifhed  rather  than  destroyed 
by  tl.c  l>r.wss. 

In  tlii'snmnicronHii!)  the  Prevbylertaiw came  opoQ 
the  field  of  ilic  Lattcr-iliy  Sidau  and  laid  deep  thdr 
permanent  foiindalinns  in  hotli  the  work  of  the 
nchool  iind  ilic  ]>iil|iii.     To  date  an  aggregate  of 


Rer.  Ii.  K.  luTrstY,  D.D..  Pallor  Flnt  M.  E.  Cbureb, OMaB. 


9880,000  had  been  «ipciidecl  in  both  kiad«orwork. 
Their  28  eliurclies  art  valued  Bt  |109,000,  and  Iheir 
■cbool  property  at  *13,O00,  with  a  membersliip  of  b 


UuJ^  Evangdigm  to  Dale. 


Ber.  G-  E.  JiTNE,  PiwUir  Second  )l.  G.  Churcb.  Suit  Lake. 

Both  tliis  Church  and  the  Congn^aiioiial  have 
schools  of  higher  grade,  doing  work  whic)i  fits  tlie 
gnduates  for  Harvard  or  Yale.  The  Collegiute  In- 
■titute  ot  the  Presbyterians,  aod  the  Wasatch  Acad- 
amf,  as  well  as  the  Salt  Lake  College,  the  Proctor 
and  the  Godon  Academies  uf  the  Congregatioaoliats, 
BM  the  beat  of  these. 

No  other  Church  lias  now  any  importanl  tchools, 
except  two  the  Methodiats  imve — the  academy  at 
Pajson  and  ihe  seminary  at  Nophi,  under  tli 
miDistnition  of  Profeasor  A.  W.  Harl.'honi  and  Mra. 
J.  A.  Smith,  reapeciivelj-,  Re»,  S.  E.  Wisiiard,  D.D. 
Buperintenda  the  work  of  the  PreKbj'tcriao  Cliurch. 

Methodism  came  to  these  "  valloya  of  the  moun 
tains"  to  atay  in  December,  1869,  when  Rev.  L 
Hartaongh,  now  of  Mt.  Veraun,  la.,  wai  appointed 
guperintendent  of  the  progioscJ  mis^ioa  by  Bialiop 
E.  B,  Amee.  Tlie  climate  being  injurious  /or  hia 
wife,  he  was  oblifted  to  retire  in  1B70,  and  Bev. 
G.  M.  Pierce,  of  tlie  Central  New  Tork  Conlfereuce, 
was  made  his  auccesaur.  Mr.  Pierce  reniained  io 
Utah  until  1 881,  when  T.  C.  IlilT,  D.D.,  was  appointed 
to  the  oAlce  ho  sUll  hulda. 

To  date  the  Qhilrch  lias  expended  about  1170,000, 
and  hai  prupertjr  wonli  $200,000,  about  40  dmrchca, 
English  and  Scandinavian,  and  1.465  mcmberii. 

The  Baptiat  Church  located  permanently  in  Dtah 
ID  1872,  and  is  growing  apaca  al  ]>re.'<ent,  huTing 
churches  or  miaalona  in  Salt  Lake,  Ogdon,  ProvOi 
Spriogville,  Mapleton,  and  Mercur,  ihn  new  gold 
camp.  Rot.  6.  0.  Adams  has  charge  of  the  work  in 
Utah  and  BOuthweBtem  Wyoming. 
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The  Disciples  are  in  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden,  harlog 
g;ono  to  the  former  city  about  ten  yeara  ago,  where 
now  they  have  a  good  church  of  over  350  members. 

Amung  tlie  foreignent  these  Churches  are  all  doing 
direct  work,  eicept  the  Disciples.  The  Presbyterians 
ha»e  three  ScandinHvian  preachers  and  the  Baptists 

have  a  Swedish  missiun ;  while  the  work  of  the 
Jlelhodist  Church  is  a  separate  presiding  eliler'a 
district  among  the  Scandinavians,  notably  of  Danea 
and  Norwegiana.  The  Congregational  is  ts  are  doing 
the  only  work  being  done  amonj;  the  Chinese. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  denomination  in  1866  be- 
came interested  in  the  Itocky  Uoimtain  region,  and 
set  apart  Utali,  Idaho,  and  Montana  a  diocese,  and 
choae  Bev.  D.  S.  Tiittle,  of  Uorrts,  N.  T.,  biehopi 
but  as  he  was  only  twenty  .nine  jeara  of  age  he  was 
loo  young  for  ordination,  which  was  deferred  until  the 
following  year.  He  liad,  however,  sent  two  men  to 
Salt  l^ke  City,  who  arrived  in  May,  186T,  and  began 
work. 

The  bishop  arrived  hiler,  July  2.  on  his  errand  and 
missioa  of  peace,  with  a  rifle  in  his  hand — those  being 
days  of  marauding,  itie  a^eni  of  the  stage  company 
which  carried  them  across  the  railroadless  plains  re- 
quired the  passengers  to  carry  arms.  They  have  now 
churches  and  chapels  in  Sidt  I^ke,  Ogden.  Park 
City,  Logan,  and  Eureka,  liaving  spent  to  date  about 
$275,000, 

Tlio  Coiigrcgationalista  this  year,  with  700  mam- 
bera,  conlribnto  $5,370  toward  self-support;  the 
Presbyterians,  with  1,100  members,  give  $7,900;  the 
Bapiiiits.  with  47B,  pay  $5, 000;  the  Disciple?,  number- 
iaf,  280,  $1,500;  while  the  Melhodifts,  with  1,463, 
help  to  the  iimomil  of  $7,500. 


Second  H.  E.  (Aorcli,  Salt  Lake. 

All  these  and  the  main  facts  connected  wilh  the 
founding  of  the  eburcliea  in  Utah  arc  published  in  a 
fully  illiislmted  edition  oi  \\\ti  Church  Revieu),  which 
can  tie  had  of  the  publishers  in  Salt  lAke  for  twenty. 
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Program. 

Singing  :  "  Lord,  Have  the  world  !    For  this  we  prmy.** 

Prayer  for  the  rolmloniries  and  woiken  In  the  mlaBlon 
field,  that  tbey  may  labor  faithfully,  wliely,  succeasfully. 

Reading:  **PolllwofraaDd  Heathen.*' 

QrESTiONS  on  '*  Our  ForelRO  Missions.** 

Readin<;  :  **A  Mission  Romance.*' 

singing:  '*Up,  soldiers  of  Christ!  there  Is  work  to  be 
done.** 

Collection. 


Methodist  Episcopal  Foreign  Mission  Fields. 

An-lea. 

Africa  has  a  population  of  163,000,000.  Some 
estimate  the  population  at  200,000,000,  and  others 
as  high  as  300,000,000.  About  3,000,000  are  whites, 
chiefly  In  South  Africa.  Probably  one  half  the  peo- 
pie  are  Negroes.  The  others  are  Turks,  Moors,  Ber- 
bers, Egyptians,  Arabs,  Abjssinians,  Kaffirs,  Zulus, 
Hottentots,  etc.  Most  of  the  people  are  Mohammed- 
ans  or  heathen. 

Liberia,  in  western  Africa,  is  a  republic  and  has  a 
population  of  1,068,000  Negroes,  of  which  18,000  are 
Americo-Liberians.  Monrovia  is  the  capital.  The 
Congo  Free  State  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Congo 
River,  but  chiefly  south  of  the  river  in  Central  and 
West  Africa.  Boma  is  the  capital.  The  Congo  is 
navigable  for  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth  to 
Vivi.  From  Vivi  to  Stanley  Pool,  a  distance  of  200 
miles,  the  numerous  rapids  render  the  river  unnavi- 
gable,  and  u  railway  is  now  being  built  between 
these  points.  Above  Stanley  Pool  there  are  1.000 
miles  of  navigable  water.  Angola  lies  south  of  Con- 
go Free  State  and  belongs  to  Portugal. 

South  America. 

South  America,  in  its  ten  republics  and  three  col- 
onies of  British,  Dutch,  and  French  Guiana,  has  a 
population  of  37,000,000.  Of  these  5,000.000  are 
Indians.  2,000,000  are  Negroes,  and  the  others  are 
chiefly  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  descent  or  belong  to 
the  mixed  rices.  Nearly  all  the  people  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith. 

China. 

China  has  a  population  in  China  proper  of  ?^Sij^- 
00l»,000,  and  in  the  tributary  provinces  of  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  Tibet,  Turkestan,  and  Junpraria  16.000,- 
000.  a  total  of  402.000.000.  There  are  30,000,000 
Mohammedans.  The  other*  are  Confucianist*,  Bud- 
dhists, and  Taoisis.  The  Confucian  is  the  State 
religion.  Ancestral  worship  is  evorywhtTt- observed. 

India. 

India,  ill  ii:e  south  of  As-a,  h:\d  a  pjpulatiun  in 
1891  of  2S7.22X431.  Of  iheso  221.172.052  are  in  the 
British  j^rov'iKVs  of  Ajnure.  Assam.  Bon?;il.  Bcrar. 
Bombay.  SinJe.  Burma  :  Ceiitntl  Provir.c».'s.  Coorg. 
Madras:  North wost  Provincvs.  Ouil..  iind  Pur.jab.  In 
the  native   States,  which  are  more  or  less  i;ader  the 


control  of  the   British  government,  are  66.050.4«l 

peoplo.    The  native  States  are  Hjderabnd,  Barodi, 

Mysore,  Kashmir,  Rajputana.  Central  India,  Booitar 

States,  Madriis  States,  Central  ProviDces  Stales,  Bes- 

gal  States,  Northwest  Provinces  States,  Punjab  Statu 

The  most  of  tlic  people  are  Hindus  numbering  30T.- 

731.727.     There  arc  also  57,321,164  MoliammediBi 

and  7,131,361  Buddhists.  The  others  are  Sikhs,  Jaiui 

Parsees,  Jews,  and  nature  worshipers,  with  2,2S43e* 

reported  as  Christians  of  the  Roman    Catliolic  aoi 

Protestant  faiths. 

Malaysia. 

The  Straits  Settlements  in  Maylasia  comprise  Sa- 
ga ix)rc,  Pcmiug,  Province  Wellesley,    and    Malacca. 
Singapore  is  an  island  twenty-seven  miles  long  br 
fourteen  wide,  and  the  town  of  Singapore  isattht 
southeastern  }K>int  of  the  island.   Penang  is  an  island 
of  one  hundred  and  seven  square  miles  on  the  coas: 
of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.    Province  Welle^lej  if  on 
the  mainland,  about  eight  miles  in  width  and  extend- 
ing forty-five  miles  along  the  coast.     Ifslaccs  con- 
sists of  a  strip  of  territory  forty-two  miles  in  length  and 
from  eight  to  twenty-four  miles  in  breadth.  Connected 
with  these  are  the  native  States  of  Perak,  Selangor, 
Sungei.  Ujong,  Negri,  Tcmbilan,  and  Paliang,  which 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  and  are  un- 
der British  protection.     On   the  island  of  Singapore 
are  35,992  Malays,   121,908  Chinese,  and   16.035  na. 
tives  of  India.     In  Peuanir  and  Province  Welleslev 
are  106,756  Malays,  87,920  Chinese,  and  36,245  natives 
of  India.    In  Malacca  are  70,325  Malays,  18,161  Chi- 
nese, and  1,647  natives  of  India.    The  native  States 
have  a  population  of  418.527.     Most  of  the   people 
are  Mohammedans  or  idolaters. 

Japan. 

Japan,  in  eastern  Asia,  comprises  four  lar^  islands 
and  H  large  number  of  small  islands,  with  m  popula- 
tion on  December  31,  1892,  of  40,718,677.  The  chief 
forms  of  religion  are  Shintoism  and  Buddhism. 

Korea. 

Korea,  in  eastern  Asia,  has  a  population  of  10,- 
528.937.    The  people,  like  the  Chinese,  are  adherents 

of  Confiicinnism  and  Buddhism. 

Germanjr. 

t'^crmany.  in  Europe,  had  a  ix)puUition  in  Decem- 
ber, 1S9(\  of  -19,42s.47o.  It  comprises  the  kingdoms 
of  Prussia.  Bavaria.  Saxony,  and  Wurtemberg.  six 
srratf.i  •tuciiios.  five  ducl.ies.  seven  pripcipalities,  three 
free  ti>wn<.  and  tiu*  Reich  si  and  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Of  Ti:e  entiro  population,  :M ,026,8 10  are  reported  as 
Protcstanr?,  ami  1T.»>74.921  Roman  Catholics. 

Si%  Itzerland. 

Switzer'.UMd.  i:i  Ce;.tntl  Europe,  had  in  1888  a  pop- 
ulax'on  of  2.917.75*.  Ainuit  tifty-nioe  per  cent  of 
:he  j-^-opIe  are  Fr.ne.<t;int<  ainl  forty  per  cent  are  Ro- 
man i'aih-*'.  es.  aiui  tl.tro  are  S.«>69  Jews. 
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ScandliuiTla. 

ScaDdinavia,  in  northern  Europe,  includes  Sweden, 
l^orway,  and  Denmark.  Sweden,  on  December  31, 
1892,  had  a  population  of  4,806,865.  Non^-aj,  on 
January  1,  1891,  had  a  population  of  2,000,917.  Den- 
mark in  1890  had  a  population  of  2,185.335.  The 
established  religion  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark id  the  Protesiant,  of  the  Lutheran  faitli,  and 
nearly  all  the  people  belong  to  the  Lutheran  Cluirch. 

Finland. 

Finland  is  a  province  of  Russia  and  had  in  1890  a 

population  of  2.380,U0.     Of  these  2,334,547  are  of 

the  Lutheran  faith,  and  45,132  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 

faith. 

Bolsarla. 

Bulgaria  lies  in  eastern  Kurope,  ai.d  had  a  popula- 
tion on  January  1,  1893,  of  3,305.458.  Of  the  entire 
population  2.432.154  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  there  are  668,173  Mohammedans,  18,539 
Roman  Catholics,  and  24,352  Jews. 

Italy. 

Italy,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  had  a  population  in 
1892  of  30,535,848,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  head,  or  Pope  (Leo  XIII),  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  resides  in  Rome. 

Mexico. 

Mexico  lies  south  of  the  United  States,  and  had  a 
population  in  1895  of  12,542,057.  Of  the  total  pop- 
ulation nineteen  per  cent  are  of  pure,  or  nearly  pure, 
white  race,  forty-three  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and 
thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  Indian  race.  The  pre- 
vailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 


Oar  Foieign  Missions. 

Africa. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Africa  in  1833,  the  first  missionary, 
Rev.  Melville  Beveridge  Cox,  arriving  in  Monrovia, 
Liberia,  West  Africa,  March  7,  1833.  In  1836  the 
Mission  was  organized  as  the  Liberia  Conference.  In 
May,  1888,  William  Taylor  was  elected  and  ordained 
Bishop  for  Africa,  and  since  then  has  supervised  the 
missions  in  Liberia,  and  established  several  new  mis- 
sions in  Liberia,  on  the  Congo,  in  Angola,  and  in 
Southeast  Africa.  The  missions  in  Liberia  report 
4,037  members  and  probationers ;  the  missions  on  the 
Congo  and  in  Angola  report  1 00  members  and  proba- 
tioners; total  increase,  422  for  the  year  1894.  There 
are  40  traveling  preachers  and  49  local  preachers. 

South  America. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  South  America  in  1836,  Rev.  Justin 
Spaulding  being  stationed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Rev.  John  Dempster  inaugurating  the  mission  in 
Bnenos  Ayres,  Argentina.  The  work  was  among  the 
English-speaking  people  chiefly  until  1864,  when 


Spanish  work  was  commenced.  The  first  annual 
meeting  was  held  in  1882.  The  Mission  was  organ- 
ized as  a  Conference  July  1,  1893.  Mission  work  is 
being  carried  on  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Brazil,  Chili,  and  Peru,  and  the  statistics  report 
63  traveling  preachers,  56  local  preachers,  3,630 
members  and  probationers  (increase,  454). 

China. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  China  in  1847.  Rev.  Judson  Dwight 
Collins  and  Rev.  M.  C.  White  and  wife  were  the  first 
missioDaries,  arriving  in  Foochow  September  6, 1847. 
There  are  now  in  Cbina  the  Foochow  Conference, 
North  China  Conference,  Central  China  Mission,  and 
West  China  Mission,  reporting  a  total  of  16,431  mem- 
bers and  probationers. 

The  Foochow  Conference  embraces  the  province 
of  Fubkien,  and  the  principal  appointments  are  Foo- 
chow, Kucheng,  and  Hinghua.  It  reports  94  travel- 
ing preachers,  181  local  preachers,  11,411  members 
and  probationers  (increase,  1,959). 

Tbe  North  China  Conference  has  appointments  in 
Chili  and  Shantung  provinces,  the  principal  of  which 
are  Peking,  Tientsin.  anJ  Lanchou.  It  reports  41 
traveling  preachers,  31  local  preachers,  4,026  mem- 
bers and  probationers  (iucreute,  1,164). 

The  Central  China  Mission  lies  along  tbe  Yang-tse 
River,  the  principal  stations  being  Chinkiang,  Nan- 
king, Wuhu,  and  Kiukiang.  It  reports  22  traveling 
preachers,  28  local  preachers,  854  members  and 
probationers  (increase.  268).  Rev.  W.  C.  Longden  is 
superintendent. 

The  West  China  Mission  is  in  Tzchuen  province, 
1,000  miles  from  the  coast  Chungking  and  Chentu 
are  the  principal  appointments.  It  reports  15  travel- 
ing preachers,  140  members  and  probationers  (in- 
crease, 34).     Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  is  superintendent. 

India. 

The  Methodist  Kpiscopul  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  India  in  1856.  Rev.  William  Butler 
and  wife  arrived  in  Calcutta  September  25,  1856,  and 
soon  after  settled  in  Bareilly.  They  were  joined  the 
following  year  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Humphrey  and  wife. 
The  Mis:9ion  has  greatly  prospered,  and  has  developed 
into  live  Conferences,  which  in  1895  reported  67,526 
members  and  ])robationcrs. 

Bishop  J.  M.  Thoburn,  D.D.,  is  Bishop  of  India, 
and  has  oversight  of  all  the  missions  in  that  country. 

Tiie  North  India  Conference  has  88  traveling 
preachers,  206  local  preachers,  36,916  members  and 
probationers  (increase,  3,855). 

The  Northwest  India  Conference  has  48  traveling 
preachers,  114  local  preachers,  25,265  membera  and 
probationers  (report  for  1894). 

The  South  India  Conference  has  34  traveling  preach- 
ers, 23  local  preachers,  1,082  membera  and  pro- 
bationers (increase,  12). 

The  Bengal-Burma    Conference  has  22   traveling 
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preachers,  17  local  preacliere,  2,060  members  and 
probationers  (report  for  1894). 

The  Bombay  Conference  ha8  29  traveling  preach- 
ers, 42  local  preachers,  2,203  members  and  pro- 
bationers (increase,  434). 

Malaysia. 

Tlie  Metliodiflt  Epi.scopal  Glmrch  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  1886  in  Singapore,  and  there  are  now 
stations  in  the  towns  of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Ipo}i, 
the  latter  being  in  tlie  native  State  of  Perak.  There 
are  16  traveling  preachers,  7  local  preachers,  348 
members  and  probationers  (decrease,  66),  with  1,073 
pupils  in  day  schools,  and  983  pupils  in  Sunday  schools. 
Biiiliop  Tliobum,  of  India,  is  in  cliarge  of  the  Malaysia 

Mi88ion. 

Japax. 

The  Motliodist  Kpiscopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Japan  in  1873.  Rev.  R.  S.  Mficlay  and 
wife  arrived  in  Yokohama  June  11,  Rev.  I.  U.  Cor- 
rell  and  wife,  June  30 ;  Rev.  John  C.  Davison  and 
Bev.  Julius  Soper,  August  8 :  Rot.  M.  C.  Harris  and 
wife,  December  14,  1873.  The  Mission  now  reports 
91  traveling  preachers,  44  local  preachers,  and  4,048 
members  and  probationers  (increase,  27). 

Korea. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Clnircii  commenced  u  Mis- 
sion in  Korea  in  1885,  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzellcr  and 
wife  and  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  and  wife  being 
the  first  missionaries.  It  now  reports  20  male  and 
female  missionaric!*,  4  local  preachci-s,  and  410  mem- 
bers and  probationers  (increase,  175).  Rev.  W.  B. 
Scranton,  M.D.,  is  the  superintendent. 

Germany. 

Tlio  Methodist  Episcoi)al  (Church  conjuienccd  mis- 
sion work  in  Germany  in  1S4J*,  iho  first  missionary. 
Rev.  Ludwi;;  .S.  Jacoby,  arriving  in  Hromon  Novem- 
ber 7,  1840.  He  was  joined  the  following  June  by 
Rev.  Charlos  II.  Doeriiig  and  Rev.  l^ouis  Nipport.  In 
185G  tlie  Mission  was  organized  as  a  Conference.  In 
1893  it  wasclivificd  into  the  North  (icnnanvand  South 
Germany  Conferences. 

The  North  Germany  (Njnferoiiee  reports  41)  travel- 
ing preachers,  31  lo<*al  preachers,  and  6, 251  nicnibors 
and  probationers  (increase,  390). 

The  Soutli  (iermany  Conference  rep<»rt8  4.')  travel- 
ing preachers,  24  local  preachers,  and  6,205  members 
and  probationers  (increase,  IGO). 

Switzeula.vd. 

The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  (!hurch  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Switzerland  in  1856,  preachers  being 
appointed  from  the  Germany  Conference.  In  1886 
the  work  in  Switzerland  had  so  developed  that  the 
Switzerland  Conference  was  organized,  and  this  Con- 
ference reported  in  1895  that  it  had  50  traveling 
preachers,  7  local  preachers,  and  7,184  members  and 
probationers  (increase,  191). 


SoAirourAviA. 

The  Metliodist  Kpiscopal  Church  oommeiicvd  du- 
■iou  work  in  Scandinavia  in  1 853,  sending  ti  At 
first  missionary  Rev.  0.  P.  Petersen,  who  arrived  u 
Frederickstadt,  Norway,  in  December,  1853.  Tfai 
same  year  Rev.  John  P.  LBrsson,  oonTerted  in  S 
York,  commenced  preaching  to  his  kindred  and 
in  Sweden,  and  in  1854  was  recognized  ma  aminoa- 
ary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  an  appropristki 
was  made  for  his  support  In  1857  Rev.  C.  Willemp, 
Superintendent  of  the  Norway  Mission,  went  to 
Denmark  and  commenced  a  mission  in  that  coudut. 
The  miasions  have  since  been  or^ganiaed  into  the 
Norway  and  Sweden  Conferences  and  the  Denmaik 
Mission. 

The  Norway  Conference  reports  70  traveling  preach* 
era,  62  local  preachers,  and  5,245  members  and  pro- 
bationers (increase,  152). 

The  Sweden  Conference  reports  103  traveling 
preachers,  141  local  preachers,  and  16,397  members 
and  probationers  (increase,  292). 

The  Denmark  Mission  reports  18  traveling  preach- 
ers, i:i  local  pre^icbers,  and  2,844  members  and  pio- 
Ijationers  (increase,  123).  Rev.  C.  C  Christenaen 
is  the  superintendent. 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1884  Methodist  Kpiscopal  missionaries  wen 
sent  into  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  there  are  dov 
missions  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  and  in  tlie  city 
of  St.  PeU'rsbnrg,  the  capital  of  Russia.  The  Mission 
reports  1 1  tniveling  preachers,  5  local  preachers,  and 
820  nienil>ers  and  probationers  (increase,  82).  Rev. 
N.  J.  Rosen  is  superintendent 

Bulgaria. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Bulgaria  in  1857.  The  tirst  mission- 
aries were  Rev.  Wesley  Prottyman  and  wife  and 
Rev.  Albert  I^  Long  and  wife,  who  arrived  in  Bul- 
garia in  October,  1857.  They  were  joined  early  the 
following  year  by  Rev.  F.  W.  Klocken  and  wife.  The 
Mission  now  reports  16  traveling  preachers,  and  263 
members  and  probfitioners  (increase,  40).  Rev. 
George  S.  Davis,  D.D.,  is  superintendent 

Italy. 

The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Italy  in  1871.  The  first  missionaries 
were  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  and  wife,  who  arrived 
in  (aoiioain  August,  1871.  The  Mission  now  occupies 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  reports  25  traveling 
preachers,  and  1,939  members  and  probationers  (in- 
crease, 304).  Rev.  William  Burt,  D.D.,  is  superin- 
tendent. 

Mbxico. 

The  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  commenced  mis- 
sion work  in  Mexico  in  1873.  The  missionaries  arriv- 
ing in  1873  were  Rev.  William  Butler  and  wife,  Rev. 
Thomas  Carter  and  wife,  and  Rev.  William  H.  Cooper. 
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Th«y  were  joioed  in  1874  by  Rev.  John  W.  Butler, 
Rev.  Cliarles  TV.  Drees,  Miss  Susan  W.  Warren,  and 
Miss  Mary  Hastings.  The  Mission  now  reports  30 
traveling  preachers,  38  local  preachers,  and  3,818 
members  and  probationers  (increase,  409).  The  princi- 
pal stations  are  the  cities  of  Mexico,  Pachnca,  Guana- 
juato, Silao,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Orizaba,  and  Queretaro. 

MlMBIBS   AND  PrOBATIOXERS  IN  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Missions. 


1892        1893        1894      1895 


Africa 

Bulgaria. 

China:  Foochow... 

Gentral  Cblna... 

Nortb  China 

West  China 

Denmart[ 

Finland 

North  Germany.... 

South  Germany 

Switzerland 

India:  North  India.  ) 

Northwest  India 

South  India  — 

BenjnU- Burma.. 

Bombay 

Malaysia. 

Italy 

Japan. 

Korea 

Mexico 

Norway 

South  America... 
Sweden 


3,206 

8,748 

8,715 

4,187 

182 

200 

223 

268 

5,960 

7.191 

9,462 

11,411 

467 

566 

683 

854 

2,401 

2,888 

8,862 

4,026 

74 

90 

106 

140 

3,499 

2,664 

2,721 

2,844 

502 

677 

747 

829 

J-   10,985 

11,502 

t   5,861 
)   6,185 

6,851 
6,895 

6,492 

6,789 

6.998 

7,184 

)     r 

24.818 

88.061 

86,906 

:     1 

19,660 

25,265 

♦25,265 

'r     44343^ 

62fS 

1,070 

1,082 

I        1 

1,516 

8,060 

•2,060 

J       L 

1,617 

1,811 

2JM)8 

162 

815 

418 

348 

1,202 

1,280 

1.585 

1,938 

8,796 

4,0SM 

4,006 

4,048 

122 

241 

285 

410 

8,842 

8,085 

8.409 

8,868 

5,188 

5,096 

5,048 

5,245 

2.«B 

2,678 

8,176 

8,680 

16,881 

15,898 

16,106 

16,387 

Total 108,714       117,1171      l36,aB    147,635 

*  Report  for  1894,  as  report  for  1895  has  not  been  received. 


Kotes  from  the  Korea  Mission. 

BY   REV.    H.  0.    APPEXZELLBR. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Chong  Dong  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  laid  on  September  9,  1895,  by 
the  superintendent  of  our  Mission.  Here  in  our  com- 
pound, where  we  have  two  school?,  one  for  the  men 
and  the  other  for  women,  we  hope  to  build  a  church 
worthy  the  name.  As  you  know,  while  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  approved  of  this  church,  no 
appropriation  was  asked  for  it.  But  we  were  so 
crowded  all  last  spring  that  we  felt  we  had  to  build 
now.  So  we  began,  and  we  are  going  on  as  fast  as 
we  can  and  funds  allow. 

It  seemed  to  me  if  the  Korean  Christians  contributed 
500,000  cash,  they  would  be  giving  their  share. 
The  brcitliren  subsrcibed  liberally,  and  are  paying  off 
their  subscriptions ;  the  sisters  began  at  once  to  '*  pay 
in  "  as  they  saved,  and  up  to  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  the  Koreans  gave  520,475  cash,  and  they  are 
just  beginning.  When  I  told  tliis  to  my  right-hand 
man,  a  liberal  giver  himself,  be  said,  with  a  bluntness 
he  probably  learned  from  me,  *'  I  don't  believe  that." 
But  he  was  glad  to  be  convinced. 

The  church  is  70x40  feet,  with  two  class  rooms 
14x28  feet,  will  seat  live  hundred  easily,  and  will 
cost  about  $3,000  in  gold. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  our  Miss'on  was 
held  August  28  to  September  3.    Bishop  Walden 


was  unable  to  be  with  us  on  account  of  lack  of 
steamer  accommodations  from  Japan.  In  his  absence 
the  superintendent  presided,  and  we  had  a  very 
pleasant  and  profitable  meeting.  Dr.  Hall,  of  Pyeng 
Yang,  died  in  November,  1894,  and  Mr.  Noble  had  to 
leave  the  field  (temporarily  only,  we  hope)  in  March, 
and  three  of  our  beat  and  roost  energetic  Korean 
workers  have  died  since ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
heavy  losses  in  our  forces,  we  report  an  increase  in 
membership  of  nearly  two  hundred. 

The  General  Hospital  was  moved  by  Dr.  Busteed 
to  its  new  home  on  South  Gate  Street,  where  we  hope 
some  large-hearted  believer  in  medical  missions  will 
give  us  enough  money  to  build  a  hospital  that  will 
meet  all  our  needa  for  years  to  come. 

The  Pai  Chai  School  enrolled  147  students  since 
it  made  the  contract  with  the  Korean  government, 
though  it  is  due  us  to  say  that  a  third  "  dropped 
out'*  before  summer  on  account  of  the  usual  **  busi- 
ness in  the  country."  Of  the  three  gospels  and  Acta 
published  this  spring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Per- 
manent Bible  Committee,  two  were  translated  by  a 
member  of  our  Mission. 

The  appointments  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  that  Brotiier  Bunker,  who  joined  us  in 
June,  enters  the  Pai  Chat  School. 

This  school  opened  September  1 1,  and  about  seventy 
men  and  boys  presented  themselves  for  admission. 
This  is  by  far  the  largest  number  we  had  to  begin 
with.  In  the  fall  the  minister  of  education  visited 
us  and  showed  his.  interest  in  the  sch<  ol.  Lately, 
when  Mrs.  Bunker — who,  by  the  way,  was  the  first 
foreign  physician  to  her  majesty,  the  queen — was  at 
the  royal  palace,  the  king  made  special  inquiry  about 
the  progress  our  young  men  were  making,  and 
whether  we  had  any  far  enough  advanced  in  Western 
knowledge,  leaving  her  to  infer  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  employ  such.  All  tliese  things  mean  more 
students  aud  increased  opportucilies  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God. 


Snmmary  of  Protestant  Foreign  Missions. 
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SOCIETIKS  IX 


I    I 


i  . 

«q  e 


2 

> 


a 


11 


Uniteil  States :5  1.4<»  2,(M:s  14,7«r>  307.252  »6,006,80& 

Canada tJ  !!«  116  :iH5  8,216!      421,867 

GivatBiialti (B  2.i*»l  2,2:8  38,874  312,2»7    7,337,275 

Netherlands 17  91  1  19«  1,707       141,635 

Germany In  55  39M  3,518  100,761       568,411 

Denmark 3  11  11  42  230,        31,516 

Finland 2  ;<  3  3  208         26,160 

Sweden 6  5»;  55  «5  4751      112.403 

Norway 8  68  37  1,163  24,436       104,560 

Switzerland 3  1=«  124  801  15,684;      106,600 

Franc* 2  35  J»3  278  11,062,        61,008 

India  and  Ceylon..  19  17  5^  832  05'        10,216 

Australia W  12»  55  6.054  41.3061      902,382 

Africa  14  180  40  630  40,806-      142,701 

We«l  Indies W  370  11  3,007  202,143       142,234 

Totals ~347l~044  5.219  70,026  U57.6  at   14,487,856 

—AvMTiican  Board  Almanac. 
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MISSIONARY  HYMNS  AND  POETRY. 


Lord,  Save  the  World ! 

Lord,  save  tlie  world  I     For  this  we  i)ray. 
Burdeu  our  hearts  from  day  to  day 
With  ardent  zeal  and  sacred  care, 
Moving  thy  Church  to  world-wide  prayer. 

Lord,  save  the  world  I     May  thy  strong  hand 
O'erthrow  false  gods  in  every  land ; 
May  idol  festivals  give  place 
To  ministries  of  heavenly  grace. 

Lord,  save  the  world  I     May  triiih  prevail. 
O,  rend  in  twain  dark  error's  veil ; 
May  heathen  lights  full  soon  expire 
Before  the  pentecostal  fire. 

I/ord,  save  the  world  I     Cast  down  the  thrones 
Of  power  abused.     0,  hear  the  groans 
Of  slaves  and  victims  ever\'whore : 
Regard  their  piteous  plaints  as  prayer. 

Lord,  save  the  world  I     Conic  tliou  again  : 

Begin  thy  great  millennial  reign. 

E'en  }\A  the  waters  fill  the  nea. 

So  may  thy  world-wide  empire  Ikj  ! 

— j:  /:  T.  naiiowM. 


StraDge  Sights  in  India. 

When  tbe  late  Bishop  Pbilllps  Brooks  was  in  India,  In 
1888,  he  wrote  tbe  foHowinir  to  one  of  bis  nieces  in  tbe 
United  States,  and  It  was  afterward  printed  in  tbe  Centum: 

Little  Mistress  Josephine: 

Tell  mc,  have  you  ever  seen 
Children  half  as  queer  as  these 
Babies  from  across  the  Seas  ? 
Soc  their  funny  little  Hsts, 
See  the  rings  upon  their  wrists; 
One  has  very  little  clotlies, 
Ouo  has  jewels  in  her  nose ; 
And  they  all  have  silver  bangles 
On  their  little  lieathen  ankles. 
In  their  ears  are  curious  tilings, 
Round  their  necks  are  beads  in  strings, 
And  they  Jinjjle  as  they  walk, 
And  they  talk  outlandish  talk. 
One  you  see  has  hugged  nnoiher, 
Playing  she's  its  little  mother. 
One,  who  sits  all  lone  and  lorn, 
>Ias  her  head  all  shaved  and  shorn. 
Do  you  want  to  know  their  names? 
Oiic  is  called  Jeefungee  Hame.s, 
One  Buddsanda  Arrlch  Bas, 
One  Teedundee  Hanki  Sas. 

M.'inv  such  as  these  I  saw 

■ 

In  tiie  streets  of  old  Jeypore. 
They  never  seem  to  cry  or  laugh, 
But,  sober  as  the  photograph. 
Squatted  in  the  great  bazaars, 
While  the  Hindus,  their  mammas. 
Quarreled  long  about  the  price 
Of  their  little  me-s  of  rice; 
And  tlien,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
Kvery  mother,  one  by  one, 
Up  her  patient  child  would  whip, 
Set  it  straddling  on  her  hip, 
And  trot  off  all  crook'd  and  bent 
To  some  hole  where,  well  content. 
Hers  and  baby's  days  are  spent. 


Arcn*t  you  glad  then,  little  queen. 
That  your  name  is  Josephine? 
That  you  live  in  Springfield,  or 
Not,  at  least,  in  old  Jeypore  7 
That  your  Christian  parents  are 
John  and  Rattle,  pa  and  ma  ? 
That  you've  an  entire  nose 
And  no  rings  upon  your  toea  ? 
In  a  word,  that  Hat  and  you 
Do  not  have  to  be  Hindu  ? 
But  I  thought  youM  like  to  see 
What  these  little  heathens  be. 
And  give  welcome  to  these  three 
From  your  loving 

Uncle  P. 

Work  to  Be  Bona 

Up,  soldiers  of  Christ!  there  is  work  to  be  done ; 
The  world  must  be  conquered  for  God's  Holy  One. 
Lay  hold  of  your  weapons,  prepare  for  the  fif^ht, 
The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  the  Spirit  of  might. 

Then  forward,  press  forward;  the  strong  and  tiie  bold. 
And  loyal  of  heart  shall  his  banner  uphold. 
Let  this  be  the  war  cry  from  darkness  to  light : 
The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  the  Spirit  of  might. 


The  Light  of  the  World. 

*•  I  AM  the  Light  of  the  world.'* 
•'  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 

The  restless  millions  wait 

That  light  whose  dawning  maketh  all  thinga  new; 
Christ  also  waits,  but  men  are  slow  and  late. 

Have  we  doue  what  we  could  ?  Have  I  ?  Have  you  ? 
A  cloud  of  witnesses  above  encompass  ns, 

We  love  to  think  of  all  they  see  and  know. 
But  what  of  this  great  multitude  in  peril, 

Who  sadlv  wait  below? 
0,  let  this  thrilling  vision  daily  move  us 

To  earnest  prayers  and  deeds  before  unknown. 
That  souls  redeemed  from  many  lauds  may  join  iis, 

When  Christ  brings  homo  his  own. 

— AastmUy  Htndd, 


Obildien'8  Oifts. 

In  token  that  I  owe 

All  that  I  have  to  Thee, 
I  drop  my  little  gift 

Into  thy  treasury. 

In  token  that  the  world 
Needs  some  of  what  is  mine. 

The  sad.  the  rich,  the  poor,  I  own 
The  gift  is  thine. 

In  token  that  thv  name 

Makes  all  men's  needs  thine  own, 
Father,  1  give  my  gifts  for  them 

To  thee  alone. 

In  token  that  I  think 

That  thou  art  pleased  by 
This  gift,  I  give  it  thee,  though  small, 

Father  on  high. 

In  token  that  I  wish 

Thy  happy  child  to  be, 
By  loving-kindness  will  I  strive 

To  grow  like  thee. 

—Tne  LitUe  Worker, 
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MISSIONARY  INCIDENTS  AND  STORIES. 


Polliwogs  and  Heathen. 

BY   MRS.   B.    Y.    MULLINS. 

"  Polliwogs!  polliwogs !  five  cents  a  dozen !  *•  was 
the  unusual  cry  from  a  small,  squeaky  voice  that 
came  in  at  the  windows  along  Elm  Street  one  morn- 
ing in  early  June.  It  brought  all  the  children  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  even  the  older  folks  looked  out,  to  see 
little  Jimmie  Stone  trudging  along  with  a  tin  bucket 
full  of  polliwogs,  or  t>:d poles,  as  they  are  more  prop- 
erly called.  Tlie  rubber  boots  were  still  wet  with 
the  wade  iu  Still  River,  and  tiie  little  curly  head 
About  as  wet  from  the  heat  of  the  long  tramp.  He 
was  soon  stopt>ed  by  the  group  of  eager  cliildren 
thai  clustered  about  him,  while  questions  and  ex- 
clamations came  thick  and  fast. 

"  Where  did  you  get  'em,  Jimmie  ?  " 

"0,  just  see  'em  wriggle  I  " 

"  WhatUl  we  do  with  'em,  Jimmie  ?  "  was  the  first 
that  found  an  answer. 

'*  Why.  put  'em  in  a  glass  bowl  of  water  and  some 
sand  and  a  stone,  »nd  see  *em  turn  to  frogs,"  said 
Jimmie,  with  businesslike  brevity. 

**0,  01  will  they,  though,  ever  turn  to  frogs?" 
ssked  one  with  astonishment. 

Another  added,  "  I  don't  believe  it." 

But  a  big  boy  standing  by,  who  had  been  to  col- 
lege, said  they  would  in  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  set- 
tled the  matter. 

And  then,  sure  enough,  when  they  came  to  look 
closelv  at  some  of  the  little  fellows,  there  were  legs 
jilready  sprouting  from  the  wriggly,  black  bodies. 

There  was  a  general  scampering  away  after  nickels, 
for  every  child  wanted  a  dozen,  so  as  to  go  into  the 
frog-raising  business  at  once.  Jimmie  said  to  some 
economical  ones,  who  thought  a  penny's  worth  would 
do,  that  they  must  have  at  least  a  dozen,  "  'cause 
some  was  sure  to  die,"  and  there  wouldn't  be  enough 
left  to  raise  a  respectable  family. 

Soon  the  little  crowd  came  back,  with  tin  pans  and 
buckets,  to  get  their  portion  of  polliwogs,  and  also 
received  instructions  that  the  water  must  be  changed 
every  morning. 

"  They  ain't  any  trouble,"  said  Jimmie ;  "  don't  eat 
anything,  and  don't  make  any  dirt." 

Then  the  nickels  were  turned  over  to  Jimmie,  and 
as  his  little  hands  were  about  full  their  interest  was 
turned  for  a  moment  to  the  money. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it,  Jimmie  ? " 
asked  one. 

"  Send  it  to  the  missionaries  out  in  China,"  he  an- 
swered, promptly. 

Some  looked  a  little  awed  at  the  high  purpose  in 
Jimmy's  polliwog  business,  while  the  college  boy 
gave  a  laogh  of  amused  superiority,  and  then  said, 
*•  What  do  you  know  about  missionaries  in  Ciiina?  " 

**  Know  about  'em  ?  I  know  a  heap  about  'em.  I 
know  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  heathen  in  China — 


millions  of  them ;  more  limn  all  the  people  we've  got 
in  our  country — and  llicy  don't  know  about  God,  and 
live  wicked  lives." 

*'But  they  are  cowards,"  said  one  boy;  '*  the  Japs 
whip^ied  them  easy  as  uolhing." 

"  Well,  I  don't  care,"  said  Jimmie ;  **  if  they  were 
Christians  they  would  do  everything  better — live 
better,  fight  for  their  country  better,  and^-every- 
thing,"  his  argumentative  powers  giving  out.  "  I 
heard  papa  and  mamma  talking  about  it  at  home, 
and  they  said  our  missionaries  were  so  brave  to  stay 
there  and  work  on  for  tlie  Chinese  when  the  war 
put  them  in  so  much  danger." 

"Turning  polliwogs  into  frogs,  and  thereby  turning 
heathen  into  Christians,  that's  an  idea  worthy  of 
progressive  young  America,"  said  the  big  boy,  as  the 
little  group  dispersed. — Our  Monthly. 


Oonversion  of  an  Indian  OirL 

A  MISSIONARY  among  the  Indians  tells  of  a  poor 
little  Indian  girl  who  attended  the  mission  school. 
She  saw  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion  and  wished  to 
know  what  it  n)eant.  The  teacher  told  her,  in  verv 
simple  words,  the  story  of  the  cross.  As  she  went 
on  with  the  history,  tears  streamed  down  the  face  of 
the  little  girl,  who  did  not  speak  for  a  while.  Then  her 
first  words  were,  '*  Me  never  want  to  do  bad  an  v  more." 

Her  heart  was  so  touched  with  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  who  died  for  our  sins,  that  she  resolved  never 
to  grieve  him,  but  desired  to  please  him  perfectly. 
From  this  resolution  she  never  wavered,  but  became 
her  teacher's  right-hand  girl,  always  ready  to  do  her 
bidding,  and  she  exercised  a  powerful  influence  for 
good  at  the  mission.  She  afterward  married,  and 
is  now  foremost  in  the  work  of  improvement  among 
the  Indian  women. 


That  Bear  Kame ! 

A  Chrfstiax  sugar  merchant,  living  in  Swatow. 
was  called  on  business  to  Shanghai.  The  cities  are 
not  far  apart,  but  the  languages  spoken  iu  each  of 
them  are  so  entirely  difleront  tijai  a  native  of  either 
cannot  understand  a  word  of  tlie  other's  tongue. 
When  the  man  returned  he  called  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  Ciiristian  missionary.  "Is  the  clinrch  in 
Shanghai  doing  well  ?  "  and  **  Did  you  see  any  Chris- 
tians?" asked  the  lady. 

*'WelI,  tcachoreps,"  said  the  merchant,  "after  I 
had  finished  mv  business  1  looked  around  and  dis- 
covered  a  building  which  I  thought  was  a  Christian 
church.  I  opened  the  door  :md  found  that  it  was 
all  still,  and  only  one  man  sitting  there.  When  he 
saw  me  he  sliook  hands  and  seemed  glad  to  see  me, 
and  began  to  talk  in  the  Slianghai  language.  I  could 
understand  nothing  he  said  except  the  name  of  Jaso 
[Jesus.]  When  he  said  liiat  I  knew  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, so  I  answered  him   in  the  Swatow  language. 


15« 

Mid  when  lie  beard  me  sa;  'Jaso,'  lie  knew  [hit  1 
WM  %  Clirislian.  So  we  sat  down  and  talked  to- 
gether for  an  liour,  and  the  011I7  word  we  knew  was 
'  Jaso,'  but  we  had  a  beautiful  lime  together.  Tor  tliat 
was  all  we  needed." — CoTuien/ied  from  ilin  Field. 


Mitaionary  Inoidentt  and  Stones. 


Toe  hi 


A  Mission  Bomanoe. 

ory  or  foreign  mission  work  records  many 
inwresting  romances.  The  following  is  not  only  the 
moat  recent  bill  it  is  one  of  the  moat  IntereBting. 
Sixteen  yearn  ago  tiieSuuday  scliool  of  the  Metbodist 
Episcopal  Chnrdi,  South,  at  Murshall.  Mo.,  obligated 
itself  10  support  a  little  Chinese  girl  in  Cloplon  Sem- 
inary, Shanghai.     Tlie   girl  selected   was  given   the 


It  the  h 


a  Poago,     Seve 


oMi' 


1  stood 


A  few  weeks  ago  this  Korean  boj  received  •  leiur 
irom  bii  father  in  Korea,  asking  him  to  return  ham*: 
another  from  a  couaia  connected  irith  the  Kereaa 
lepition  in  Tokjo,  Japan,  saying  that  the  writer  fail 
been  requested  bj  the  members  of  tiie  new  goTcn- 
ment  to  aak  Yun  to  return  la  hia  natiTS  laud.  B*- 
liering  it  10  be  his  duty  Tun  resijcned  and  bu  re- 
turned 10  Korea.  Wliile  llTing  in  SliAugliai,  Tna 
and  Kiiimn  Poage  met,  lored,  and  were  nwried. 

Commenting  upon  this  incident,  the  St.  Louis  Onit- 
tiaa  Ailvocale,  the  editor  of  which  was  pastor  of  tin 
cliurch  at  Uareliall  at  liie  time  the  girl  was  adopted, 
»ays:  "Thus  called  back  to  hia  own  gnvorniMDt 
tliroii^h  the  Korean  legation  at  Tokyo,  Uie  great  cap- 
tal  of  the  Sunrise  Empire,  he  will  doubtleaa  be  placed 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  Korean  Jienaimaa- 
Asonath.  Joseph's  wife  in  Egypt,  waa  the  daoghier 
of  a  heathen  priest  at  Heliopolis.  Our  modem  JoMph 
^ocs  back  li>  his  native  land  and  brilliant  future  witb 
»  bcaiilifiil.  cultured,  Christian  bride.  How  little  our 
Marshall  Sunday  school  even  dreamed  tliat  Iliej  wen 
t'diicuting  the  n  ifo  ot  a  probable  prime  roiuialer  of  an 
empire  1  " — EjchaJUje. 

J&panefie  Soholan. 
As  Knglisli  teacher  in  a  Japanese  school  diaco* 
ored,  by  giving  out  subjects  for  componiiion,  that  the 
pupils  had  be^n  trained  to  Snd  a  moral  in  everything 
animate  and  inanimate.  Ur.  Hearn,  in  his  O/impn* 
of  Unfamiliar  Japan,  gives  a  few  apodmena  of  the 
moral  ideas  evoked  from  the  native  students  bj  sub- 
jects fOr  Eiigliali  eompoaition.     One  boy  thus  wrote 

"  On  summer  nighta  we  hoar  the  aouud  of  faint 
voices,  and  little  things  come  and  sting  our  bodies 
very  violently.  We  cull  them  ka—\a  English,  ■  mos- 
quitoes.' 1  think  the  sting  is  useful  for  us,  because, 
if  no  begin  to  sleep,  the  ka  shall  cume  and  sting  us, 
utiering  a  small  voice;  ilien  we  shall  be  bringedback 

To  nnotlicr  pupil  was  assigned  the  hotan  (J^wuese 
peony)  for  a  composition,  and  he  wrote  : 

"The  botania  large  and  >)eniitiful  to  see;  but  it  ha* 
a  d  isngrcc.ible  smell.  This  should  make  us  remem- 
ber ilint  whin  is  only  oiitwarilly  beautiful  in  human 
arK:iety  slioiihl  not  attract  us.  To  be  attracted  by 
beiiuly  only  ni.ny  lend  us  iiilo  fearful  and  fatal  m[it- 
fortiiTi 


"»'}■. 


.\l>Oul  six  years  ago  ,1  Korean  boy.  T.  H.  Yun, 
having  passed  ihriMinli  tlic  ?clionls  of  his  native  Innii, 
was  exiled  for  some  reason,  and  wandered  into 
Shanghai,  China,  becoming  a  student  in  the  Metho- 
dist Anglo-Chinese  College.  There  he  mastered  the 
Confuciau  classics;  then  came  to  the  United  Slates 
and  studied  in  Kmory  and  Henry  College.  A'irginia, 
and  finished  his  cour-c  in  Vanderbilt  Tnivcrsity, 
Nasliville.  He  returned  to  China  and  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Anglo-Chinese  College. 


The  Good  Time  Oaaang. 


sublime, 

hiah  hoi>es  make  tlie  heart  throb  lighter; 
y  bo  alcepiiii;  in  the  ground 
■n  it  iiwnkos  liie  world  in  wonder; 
;  hnve  fi'lt  it  Knthfriuji:  round, 
heard  its  voice  of  living  thunder, 
muig!  yes,  'tis  coming  1 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


Annual  Beport  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Thb  Missionary  Society  has  lost  during  the  past 
year  by  death  Rev.  J.  H.  Hargis,  D.D.,  a  member  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee,  who  died  Aiifnist 
8,  1895 ;  Mr.  James  Floy,  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
who  died  December  3,  1895;  Rev.  John  Miley,  D.D., 
of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who  died  December  11, 
1895;  and  Rev.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of 
the  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
who  died  February  10,  1896.  These  were  nil  faith- 
ful  and  devoted  managers  of  the  interests  of  the  So- 
ciety. Their  places  have  been  tilled  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Swindells,  D.D.,  as  district  representative  in  the 
General  Missionary  Committee;  Mr.  William  Carlton 
and  Rev.  E.  S.  Tipple,  Ph.D.,  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Managers ;  and  Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  as 
Treasurer. 

During  the  year  among  our  missionaries  there  were 
five  deaths.  Rev.  Nathan  Sites,  D.D.,  of  Foochow ; 
Rev.  August  KuUman  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Xeils  Mad- 
sen,  of  India;  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Newlin.  Ph.D.,  of 
Mexico.  Rev.  S.  P.  Craver,  D.D.,'  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Mexico  to  Paraguay,  South  America ; 
Miss  Clara  Collier  and  Mrs.  La  Clede  Barrow,  M.D., 
both  of  China,  have  been  transferred  to  the  work  of 
the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society ;  Rev.  J.  N. 
West  has  withdrawn  from  the  South  India  Mission ; 
Rev.  J.  P.  Belknap,  of  Japan,  and  Rev.  W.  T.  Stagg, 
of  Malaysia,  have  taken  up  work  in  the  United 
States.  The  following  new  missionaries  have  rein- 
forced our  missions  :  Cliina,  E.  H.  Hart,  M.D.,  and 
wife;  India,  Rev.  T.  P.  Fisher;  Korea,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Bunker  and  wife  and  D.  Folwell,  M.D.;  Mexico,  Rev. 
George  B.  Hyde,  M.D. 

The  reports  from  Africa  give  the  statistics  reported 
at  the  Conference,  February  6, 1 895,  and  show  an  in- 
crease  in  the  membership  of  422  during  1894. 

The  missions  in  China  suiTered  much  from  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  from  a  riot  in  Chentu, 
West  China,  that  destroyed  all  the  mission  property 
and  expelled  the  missionaries,  and  from  persecution 
and  massacre  in  the  Kucheng  District  of  the  Foochow 
Conference.  But  our  missionaries  have  returned  to 
Chentu  and  are  rebuilding  the  mission  buildings  witli 
money  furnished  by  tlie  Chinese  government,  and  all 
the  Missions  have  uicreased  considerably  in  member- 
ship, the  total  increase  being  3,425. 

Korea  has  been  a  storm  center,  but  the  Mission  has 
become  more  fully  intrenched  in  tlie  friendship  of 
both  government  and  people,  and  reports  an  increase 
of  176. 

The  Japan  Mission  reports  an  increase  of  only  27, 
but  its  influence  is  widening  and  deepening,  and  the 
closing  of  the  war  with  China  and  the  opening  of  the 
ooontry  more  fuUj  to  missionary  work  will  probably 
give  increased  interest  and  success  to  the  Mission. 


The  India  Missions,  so  far  as  we  have  reports  for 
the  year  1895,  continue  to  advance,  and  while  the 
increase  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  the  previous 
year,  there  are  still  many  applicants  for  membership 
who  cannot  be  received  until  more  money  is  provided 
to  support  the  teachers  needed  for  tlieir  proper  in- 
struction and  care.  The  North  India  Conference 
reports  an  increase  of  3,855,  and  the  Bombay  Con- 
ference an  increase  of  434. 

In  Malaysia  there  has  been  a  decrease  arising 
from  an  inability  to  properly  instruct  the  probation- 
ers. 

Bulgaria  has  increased  40  in  its  membership, 
and  promises  a  much  greater  increase  whenever  the 
stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  Mission  is  assured. 

The  increase  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of 
Italy,  Mexico,  and  South  America  has  been  over 
1,300— Italy  reporting  394 ;  Mexico,  459 ;  and  South 
America,  454.  The  prospects  for  successful  mission 
work  in  these  countries  have  never  been  so  bright. 
The  Italy  Mission  has  been  much  strengthened  by 
the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  building  in 
Rome. 

The  missions  in  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland  all  report  an  increase  in  membership 
despite  the  constant  drain  upon  them  by  emigra- 
tion, chiefly  to  tlie  United  States.  The  increase 
in  membership  in  Sweden  is  292 ;  Finland,  82 ; 
Nor>*'ay,  152;  Denmark,  123;  Germany,  550;  Swit- 
zerland, 191. 

In  the  foreign  missions  reporting,  the  increase  in 
members  and  probationers  during  1895  was  over 
11,000,  which  will  be  increased  to  probably  14,000 
when  the  complete  statistics  are  received.  Only  a 
portion  of  them  report  the  conversions.  Those  re- 
porting are  as  follows:  South  America,  401;  West 
China,  22;  Switzerland,  923;  Sweden,  2,438;  Fin- 
land, 460;  Denmark,  442;  North  India,  3,138; 
Malaysia,  35;  Bulgaria.  31:  Italy,  450;  Japan,  297; 
Mexico,  379— a  total  of  9,016.  The  pame  Missions 
reported  in  1894  a  total  of  8,218  conversion?!. 

The  Home  Missions  have  been  well  sustained,  and 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  Held,  except  in 
those  sections  where  the  hard  times  have  caused 
many  of  the  members  to  move  to  other  sections  of 
the  country,  but  where  one  portion  has  suffered 
anotlier  has  gained,  and  the  general  advance  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

There  has  been  a  gratiQring  increase  in  the  mission 
fleld,  and  it  has  been  equally  gratifying  that  the  gifts 
of  the  people  for  missions  increased  considerably 
during  1895.  Notwithstanding  this  the  increased 
expenses  of  the  missions  have  increased  the  debt  of 
the  Society,  and  an  enlarged  liberality  is  needed  in 
1896. 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missioiiarj  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  id  special 
session  at  St.  John's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Brooklyn,  on  February  16,  1895,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail, 
D.D.,  Vice  President,  presiding. 

The  object  of  the  meeting;  was  stated  to  be  to  take 
action  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt, 
Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  K. 
Sand  ford,  D.D.,  and  General  E.  L.  Dobbins  wero  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  minute. 

On  motion.  Rev.  C.  H.  Payne,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Knight  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Board  at  tiio 
funeral  services  at  Buffulo  on  the  17tli  instant. 

Tiie  Committee  on  the  Memorial  Minute  reported 
the  following,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Death  or  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cburcb,  assembled  In  special  session  at 
St.  Jobn*8  Metbodlst  Episcopal  Cburcb,  Brooklyn,  N.  T., 
February  15,  1896,  feel  tbat  the  Society  and  the  Cburch  at 
large  baye  sustained  an  Irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  our 
faltbful  coluborer,  tbe  Etev.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D. 

We  are  sadly  reminded  tbat  It  was  In  this  eburcb,  on  Jan- 
uary 17, 188i>,  that  we  were  assembled  to  attend  the  funeral 
services  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Pbtllips,  and  that  Dr.  Hunt  was  Imme- 
diately chosen  to  take  bis  place  as  Treasurer  of  tbe  Society. 

We  bear  record  to  tbe  conscientious  fidelity  wltb  which 
our  deceased  brother  bas  performed  tbe  arduous  duties  of 
tbat  office  during  tbe  past  seven  years.  It  fell  to  bis  lot  to 
meet  wltb  times  of  great  financial  depression,  and  to  bear 
unusually  heavy  burdens  becAuse  of  tbe  debt  in  whlcb  tbe 
Society  was  necessarily  Inrolved.  How  manfully  and  cour- 
ageously, and  with  what  unwearylntr  carefulness  be  per- 
formed tbe  duties  thus  Imposed  upon  him,  all  associated 
wltb  blm  In  the  management  of  the  Society  will  frladly 
testify.  The  weight  of  care  and  anxiety  which  was  Inevita- 
ble  during  tbe  last  two  years  especially,  was  heavy,  indeed ; 
but  bow  nobly  and  uncomplainingly  he  bore  it  I 

In  his  death  we  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  capable 
and  efficient  ministers  of  our  Church,  as  bis  record  while  a 
pastor  and  presiding  elder  in  tbe  Genesee  Conference 
abundantly  shows;  of  one  who  brought  rare  talent  and 
d^jMboity  to  tbe  administration  of  the  vast  Interests  and  com- 
plex business  affairs  of  our  great  Publlshinir  House :  of  one 
of  the  most  faithful  members  and  most  c-ompetent  officers  of 
our  Board ;  and  we  sorrow  also  over  tbe  loss  of  a  true  and 
genial  friend  and  a  bumble  and  earnest  Christian. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  bis  bereaved  widow 
and  children,  and  pray  tbat  tbey  may  receive  the  fullest  con- 
solations of  the  Dirine  Spirit  In  their  overwhelmlnff  afflic- 
tion. 

We  direct  that  Uils  tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  our  brother 
be  entered  upon  our  records,  and  tbat  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
sent  to  bis  family. 


(Extract  from  Proceedings.) 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  regular 
session  February  18,  1896,  Bishop  Newman  presid- 
ing. 

The  death  of  Treasurer  Hunt  made  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  vacancy,  and  Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.l)., 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society. 


Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.,  and  H.  K.  OarroU,  LLD., 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  repraaeat  tba  Boui 
at  a  meeting  of  repreaentatlTea  of  Missionary  So- 
cieties to  be  held  in  the  Presbytenan  Mission  Room, 
March  9,  to  plan  for  a  simultaneooa  campaign  in  the 
interest  of  foreign  missioos. 

Rev.  James  Simester  and  Eter.  WiHiam  P.  McTij, 
students  in  Drew  Theological  Seniiziarj,  were  ap- 
proved for  appointment  at  missionarios  to  China. 

On  motion,  Mr.  C.  C.  Corbin  was  excuaed  from  at- 
tendance on  tho  Board  for  three  months,  on  aocoimi 
of  his  proposed  visit  to  Europe. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  oe 
Lands  and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  purchase  of  property  in  Oazaca,  Mexico^  was 
authorized. 

A  furlough  of  four  months  was  granted  Rev.  I.  C 
Cart  Wright,  of  the  Mexico  Mission. 

The  reilistnbution  of  the  appropriation  to  Mexio» 
was  approved,  with  the  proviso  that  the  money  used 
for  the  hospital  should  be  returned  to  the  treasury 
from  money  received  in  Mexico. 

Dr.  Drees,  Superintendent  of  the  South  America 
Mission,  having  reported  to  tbe  Board  that  on  Christ- 
mas Day  Mr.  Nicholas  Lowe,  of  Mercedes,  Argentina* 
handed  over  to  him  a  deed  for  houses  and  land  in 
Mercedes  to  the  value  of  $25,000,  gold,  he  paying  the 
expense  of  deeds,  amounting  to  $585,  Argentine 
currency,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising 
vote  tho  following: 

This  Board  bas  beard  wltb  much  pleasoreof  the  aeneroos 
g\tt  of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  hereby  places  on  record  its  hUdi  ap- 
preciation of  his  generosity,  and  autborlzes  tbe  Secretary  for 
South  America  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Lowe  Its  hearty 
thanks. 

Provision  was  made  for  renting  a  house  for  Rev.  F. 
Brown,  of  Tientsin,  China,  and  for  aid  to  the  new 
church  in  Peking. 

Rev.  George  S.  Miner  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Foochow  Mission,  to  take 
tho  place  of  the  late  Dr.  Sites. 

Rev.  George  B.  Smytli  was  elected  Assistant  Treas- 
urer of  the  Foochow  Mission,  to  act  in  tlie  absence 
of  Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy,  Treasurer. 

Tho  redistribution  of  the  Japan,  Denmark,  and 
Bulgaria  estimates  was  approved.  The  plan  of  dis- 
tribution to  the  native  work  in  Bulgaria  is  subject  to 
revision  by  the  presiding  bishop  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Mission  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland,  Rev.  Charles  Bishop,  and 
Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  were  ap- 
pointed a  supervising  committee,  representing  the 
Missionary  Society,  in  the  erect-on  of  a  new  cliurch 
in  Yokoliama. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  special  relief  for 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wadiiian  aLd  Rev.  L  H.  Correll. 

Ti)e  proposal  to  sell  some  property  ui  Blacktown, 
Madras,  India,  was  approved,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Bishop  Thoburn. 

The  action  of  tlic  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 


Delay. 
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India  MissioD,  fixing  the  yalne  of  the  rupee  at  three 
rupees  and  eight  annas  for  one  dollar,  was  approved. 

A  furlough  was  granted  Rev.  H.  L.  Roscoe,  of  the 
North  India  Conference,  on  account  of  his  health. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Thobum  was  appointed  to  act  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  North  India  Mission  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  in  America,  attending  the  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

One  month's  salnry  was  ordered  to  be  paid  Mr. 
Yulcheff,  late  of  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  Mrs.  Willenip,  Mrs. 
Schou,  and  Etev.  C.  H.  Doering,  and  to  reimburse  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Denmark  Mission  for  certain 
moneys  paid  out  by  him. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions 
was  adopted,  appropriating  $485. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  home 
rates  of  salaries  of  missionaries  was  presented  and 
adopted.  It  fixes  the  salary  of  married  missionaries 
the  first  five  years,  $900 ;  next  ten  after  first  five 
years,  $950;  after  fifteen  yearf,  $1,000;  allowance 
for  cliildren  the  same  as  on  the  field.  For  single 
missionaries,  first  five  years,  $600;  next  ten  after 
first  five  years,  $650;  next  ten  after  first  fifteen 
jears,  $700 ;  after  twenty-five  years,  $800. 


Delay. 
The  delay  in  issuing  this  number  of  Gospel  in 
All  Lands  hss  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
waiting  until  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  prepared  by  Secretary  Baldwin,  was  com- 
pleted. We  have  given  a  condensation  of  that  Re- 
port, adding  some  additional  matter. 


Easter  IiDvelope& 
Thb  Missionary  Secretaries  have  prepared  a  spe- 
cial envelope  for  Easter  offering^  and  will  send  them 
out  free  to  all  who  observe  Easter  in  the  interest  of 
the  Missionary  Society.  Do  not  ask  for  a  larger 
number  than  you  will  probably  need,  but  be  sure  to 
ask,  and  you  will  be  promptly  supplied.  Address 
Missionary  Secretary,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Death  of  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt 
Ret.  Saitdfobd  Hunt,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  Senior  Agent  of  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  died  suddenly  in  Cincinnati,  February 
10,  1896.  Had  he  lived  until  April  1  he  would  have 
been  seventy-one  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  of 
Methodist  parents  in  Erie  County,  X.  Y. ;  converted 
and  joined  the  church  at  fifteen  years  of  ago;  grad- 
uated from  Allegheny  College  in  1 847,  and  the  same 
year  joined  the  Qenesee  Conference;  occupied  prom- 
inent positions  as  pastor  and  presiding  elder;  was 
elected  Book  Agent  at  New  York  in  1879,  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  Missionary  Society  in  2  889.  In  every  posi- 
tion he  was  faithful,  painstaking,  courteous,  and  able. 


Addieflses  on  India. 
The  Rev.  N.  L.  Rockey,  of  the  North  India  Confer- 
ence,  is  now  in  the  United  States  on  furlough.  He 
was  a  missionary  in  India  (en  years,  and  expects  to 
return  to  India  next  October.  Since  he  has  been  in 
the  United  States  he  has  spoken  frequently  in  the 
interests  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  always  to  the 
interest  and  profit  of  the  hearers.  He  is  ready  to 
preach  or  lecture  on  India,  and  those  who  wish  hie 
services  can  address  him  at  Lima,  0.  He  asks  noth- 
ing for  his  work  except  his  expenses.  Secure  his 
help  if  you  can. 


A  OonectioD. 

Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  China,  writes  from  San  Fernando,  Cal., 
February  11,  1896:  "The  small  portrait  given  on 
page  81  of  tlie  February  Gospel  in  All  Lands  was 
not  of  Ting  Ang,  the  first  convert  baptized  in  con- 
nection witli  our  mission  in  Foochow,  but  of  Ting 
Ing  Kan ;  and  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Eistory  of  Missions,  is 
correct  in  placing  among  the  earlier  spiritual  results 
of  the  Foochow  Mission  the  baptism  of  Ting  Ing  Kan 
by  Rev.  James  Colder,  at  Hong-Kong,  in  the  year 
1853.  Dr.  Wiley  had  him  under  his  religious  train- 
ing, and  he  died,  as  Dr.  Wiley  believed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord  Jesus." 


Help  the  Nagasaki  Stndenta 

Dr.  Fulkerson  writes  from  Japan : 

"Bv  the  kindness  of  friends  in  the  home  land,  more 
than  a  dozen  young  men  in  our  seminary  at  Naga- 
saki, Japan,  are  being  helped  to  help  themselves 
during  the  present  school  year.  They  are  in  every 
way  worthy,  and  we  must  hold  them  for  God  and 
Methodism. 

"Who  will  help  to  educate  one  of  these  young  men 
and  send  him  out  as  a  substitute  to  live  and  work  for 
the  Master?  Fifteen  dollars  will  enable  him  to  re- 
main in  the  school  till  the  end  of  June,  1897.  In 
some  cases  the  amount  named  will  put  two  men 
through  the  year.  Invest  your  money  where  it  will 
count  most  for  God  and  the  Church.  One  year's 
schooling  for  $15!  Think  of  it,  pray  over  it,  and 
write  me  at  once  that  I  may  arrange  with  the  men 
before  thev  leave  for  the  summer  vacation. 

"To  anyone  agreeing  to  pay  $16  duKng  the  next 
school  year  I  will  send  a  group  picture  of  the  young 
men  being  helped.  Send  the  money  to  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  a  special  gift  to  help  a  young 
man  in  our  Nagasaki  school.  Those  who  prefer  may 
send  one  half  of  the  amount  before  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term,  and  the  remainder  in  the  spring  of  1897. 
Don^t  forget  to  write  me  at  once.  Address  Rev.  E. 
R.  Fulkerson,  Principal  Chinzei  Seminary,  Nagasaki, 
Japan.** 


Formgn  Mieaionariea  and  Statutia,  J^aroh,  1896. 
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A  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  RACES. 

BY   KEY.    L.    M.  DUKTON,    D.D., 
President  of  Glaflin  University,  Oranfceburg,  S.  C. 


After  twenty  years  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience the  solution  of  the  so-called  Negro 
problem  seems  much  more  difficult  to  me  than 
it  did  at  the  end  of  the  first  twelve  mocths. 

The  conclusion  reached,  however,  is  that  it  is 
a  problem  in  which  the  Negro  is  very  largely 
left  out. 

His  presence,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  has 
arrayed  and  embittered  two  great  powerful 
sections  of  this  country  against  each  other. 

To  be  sure  the  clash  of  arms  has  ceased,  but 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  social,  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  ecclesiastical  relations  is  far  from  being 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The  real  problem  to  be  solved  is  whether  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  going  to  bury  his  differences 
and  thus  save  the  Negro  from  being  crushed 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  sec- 
tional strife. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  each  section  has  claimed  to  be  his 
protector  and  has  claimed  his  allegiance,  not 
that  either  would  possess  him,  but  rather  in 
order  that  the  other  should  not. 

The  wishes  of  the  Negro  in  the  final  adjust- 
ment have  not  been  considered  as  being  of  any 
special  importance,  the  real  problem  being  what 
will  the  Anglo-Saxon  agree  to  allow  him.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  a  wide  difference  in 
the  views  of  the  two  sections  as  to  what  privi- 
leges he  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy.  While 
this  contest  has  been  going  on  the  Negro  has 
accepted  of  such  advantages  as  he  could  secure 
from  either  side,  and  many  have  made  commend- 
able progress;  but  the  masses  are  untouched, 
and  their  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condi- 
tion is  a  blot  upon  Christian  people  both 
North  and  South. 

If  the  Negro  is  to  be  the  football  of  the  two 
great  sections,  and  is  to  be  practically  abandoned 
to  his  fate,  it  would  have  been  better  for  his 
sake  if  he  had  not  been  freed,  and  still  better  if 
he  had  not  been  born.  Liberty  is  a  great  bless- 
ing, but  liberty  without  civilization  is  license. 

This  nation  did  its  duty  in  making  the  slave  a 
free  man,  but  its  whole  duty  will  not  be  ac- 
complished until  it  makes  him  an  intelligent 
Christian  American  citizen. 

At  the  close  of  the  wur  the  South  practically 
abandoned  responsibility  concerning  the  future 


of  the  Negro,  and  up  to  this  time  has  manifeited 
little  interest  in  his  improvement.  His  trmining 
has  been  left  very  largely  to  himself  with  what 
aid  he  could  secure  from  the  North. 

The  work  of  the  Northern  teacher  and  mis- 
sionary among  the  Negroes  has  been  done  with 
but  little  encouragement  and  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  people.  The  Sooth  has 
had  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  is  wise  to  edu- 
cate the  Negro,  and  also  as  to  whether  it  is  best 
to  allow  the  North  to  take  a  leading^  part  in  it. 
Many  have  believed  that  the  Northern  mission- 
ary was  here  for  selfish  or  mercenary  purposes, 
and  he  has  been  persistently  debarred  from 
society.  The  South  has  feared  that  the  North- 
em  teacher  or  missionary  would  so  prejudice 
the  Negro  against  his  former  owners  that  a  race 
conflict  might  ensue,  and  so  he  has  been  given  a 
wide  berth. 

The  work,  therefore,  of  the  Northern  helpers 
is  now  done  under  friction,  and  the  beat  results 
are  not  obtained. 

Under  no  circumstances  would  we  recommend 
the  withdrawal  of  any  part  of  the  work  of 
Northern  Churches  and  societies;  but^  on  the 
other  hand,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  ten  white 
teachers  and  missionaries  where  now  we  have 
one,  but  we  are  most  earnestly  in  favor  of  burying 
forever  the  dead  issues  of  the  war  and  uniting 
for  the  redemption  of  the  black  man,  and  of  the 
poor  white  man  as  well,  as  his  condition  is  equally 
pitiable  and  deserving. 

There  are  as  good  people  in  the  South  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  and  incendiary  speeches 
on  cither  side  tend  only  to  retard  fraternal 
relations  and  grind  to  powder  the  millions, 
whom  we  ought  to  be  vying  with  each  other 
to  save. 

In  dealing  with  this  problem  the  Northern 
man  does  not  always  realize  that  the  colored  man 
is  as  much  a  Southern  man  as  the  white  num. 

The  colored  man  was  born  and  reared  and  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  South.  He  knows  no 
other  people  and  no  other  land,  and  it  should 
not  be  expected  that  he  could  be  very  different 
from  those  around  him,  especially  as  they 
claim  to  be  his  superiors. 

Therefore,  whether  we  deal  with  the  white 
man  or  the  colored  man,  we  are  dealing  with 
genuine  Southerners,  whose  training  and  ideas 
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bftve  beeD  fostered  in  about  the  same  school 
and  are  very  much  alike. 

We  think,  therefore,  that  attempts  to  carry 
on  educational  and  religious  work  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Southisa mis- 
take, and  will  result  in  comparatively  little  good. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  Churches  to  cultivate 
fraternal  relations,  and  by  so  doing  the  problems 


which  now  divide  and  embitter  the  North  and 
South  would  melt  away  into  nothingness. 

We  are  one  people,  and  must  stand  out  and 
above  petty  strife  and  unite  in  purging  this 
counti^^  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  sin,  and  be  fore- 
most among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  our 
loyalty  to  God  and  all  mankind. 

Orangeburg,  Fd^ruary  14,  1896. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS. 

BY   REV.    W.    H.   CROGMAN,    D.D., 
Profeaaor  in  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


**  The  fate  of  the  Negro  is  the  romance  of 
history,"  wrote  Frederika  Bremer  many  years 
ago.     In  this  she  undoubtedly  uttered 
"What  oft  was    thought^  but    ne'er   eo   well    ex- 
pressed." 

For  up  to  that  time  the  Negro,  like  some  lady 
locked  up  in  feudal  castle,  was  but  a  passive 
observer  of  the  contests  of  the  knights  tilting 
for  his  deliverance.  The  castle  being  stormed, 
however,  this  passive  creature  strode  forth  into 
light  and  liberty.  A  sorry  spectacle,  to  be  sure, 
he  was  at  first — a  spectacle  to  be  pitied.  So  long 
confined,  the  transition  for  a  while  was  exceed- 
ingly bewildering.  It  required  some  time  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 
That  he  should  make  mistakes  was  unavoid- 
able. That  he  should  have  entered  upon  free- 
dom with  erroneous  conceptions  of  life,  of  duty, 
of  responsibility,  was  but  the  natural  sequence 
of  preexistent  causes.  Making  all  due  allowance, 
however,  for  his  blunderings  at  this  period,  it  is 
very  greatly  to  his  credit  that  within  a  gener- 
ation he  has  reached  the  point  of  stable  equilib- 
rium, and  achieved  so  grandly  for  himself  that 
the  present  facts  of  his  history  seem  even  more 
startling  than  romance. 

In  material  gains  his  advancement  has  been 
little  less  than  astounding;  while  the  present 
status  of  his  intellectual  development  is  the 
most  complete  refutation  of  those  theories  which 
men  delighted  to  indulge  in  with  reference  to 
the  capacity  of  his  cranium  and  the  weight  of 
bis  brain.  There  is  not  a  college  to-day  founded 
for  the  elevation  of  his  race  in  which  he  does 
not  occupy  the  professor^s  chair.  Some  of  these 
Negro  professors  are  capable  of  filling  positions 
in  the  best  colleges  of  the  land.  Many  of  them 
have  not  only  acquired  the  best  America  could 
give,  bat  have  supplemented  this  with  such 
knowledge  as  is  to  be  gained  in  German  univer- 
sities. 


Professor  Charles  H.  Turner,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  for  two  years 
thereafter  was  assistant  professor  of  biology  in 
the  same  institution.  A  recent  scientific  work 
by  Professor  Herrick,  of  the  Denison  Univer- 
sity, was,  by  request,  partly  written  by  Professor 
Turner.  In  Clafiin  University,  Orangeburg,  8. 
C,  the  chair  of  Latin  and  German  is  filled,  and 
well  filled,  by  Professor  William  L.  Bulkley,  a 
graduate  of  that  school,  who  afterward  pursued 
studies  at  Wesleyan,  at  Syracuse,  and  finally 
spent  several  years  in  Germany  and  France. 
The  gifted  and  brilliant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  Howard  University,  Professor  Kelly 
Miller,  is  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  ministry ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  we  are  doing  our  own 
preaching  as  well  as  our  own  teaching.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  large  majority  of  Negro 
preachers  are  men  of  the  most  meager  educa- 
tional qualifications.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
many  noble  exceptions,  and  these  are  rapidly 
increasing.  By  and  by  the  exceptions  will  be- 
come the  rule.  Meanwhile  the  only  theological 
seminary  founded  and  endowed  for  the  train- 
ing of  pretichers  has  in  its  chair  of  Historical 
Theology  the  Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Bowen,  D.D.,  a 
worthy  graduate  of  the  New  Orleans  University 
and  of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology. 

In  the  legal  profession  the  Negro  is  not  so 
largely  represented,  and  for  obvious  reasons. 
First,  competition  here  is  more  real,  direct,  and 
obstinate.  Second,  with  existent  prejudices  so 
intense  and  bitter,  and  with  legal  authority  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  race,  the 
Negro  seeking  justice  thinks  his  case  safer  when 
lodged  with  a  man  whose  face  is  white.  As  a 
consequence,  the  supply  of  Negro  lawyers  is  as 
the  demand — small.  And  yet  there  are,  ap- 
proximately, two  hundred  of  these  darker  sons 
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of  BlackstoDe  now  *'  giving  color  ^'  to  the  coarts 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them 
are  men  of  character,  ability,  and  culture, 
and  have  the  respect  of  tlie  profession — 
such  men  as  Napier,  of  Nashville,  and  Striker, 
of  Detroit. 

Of  all  the  professions,  the  medical  hns  the 
largest  black  representation,  and  this  is  fairly 
well  distributed  over  the  South.  The  leading 
colored  schools  for  the  trainin<r  of  physicians 
are  Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical 
College,  connected  with  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
lege. The  former  school  has  graduated  up  to 
date  about  seven  hundred,  and  the  latter  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  In  a  circular  published 
recently  by  Meharry,  is  to  be  found  the  follow- 
ing interesting  item : 

About  86  per  cent  of  tlie  p:raduates  have  been 
members  of  some  Christian  cliurch,  and  12  per 
cent  have  taken  a  regular  coUefriate  education. 
They  liavo  been  unusually  successful  in  passing  the 
required  county,  district,  and  State  examinations,  and 
not  a  single  failure  has  been  reported  for  the  class  of 


1896.  In  a  recent  Unitod  States  iDdiao  Senriee  oci. 
ical  cxaminatioD,  a  member  of  the  class  oflSMm 
tained  an  average  of  98  3  per  cent,  the  higiiest  «■ 
the  list.  Pour  of  the  alumni  have  been  appointed 
United  States  Pension  Board  Ezaminers,  one  «f 
whom  served  on  the  same  Board  na  his  former 
master.  One  is  now  serving  as  citj  physidaa  ax 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

No  article  on  the  Negro  in  the  professions 
would  be  complete  without  some  referente,  at 
least,  to  his  success  in  music.  To  say  that  he  it 
fond  of  music  is  to  state  the  fact  very  tamely.  To 
say  that  he  is  ravished  by  it  is  no  extravagance 
of  speech.  Ilis  soul  is  full  of  melody.  Every 
fiber  in  his  being  vibrates  to  musical  sounds.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  the  musical  prodigies 
of  this  country  have  all  been  black — Blind  Tom, 
for  instance,  and  some  others.  Not  a  few  of 
the  best  pianists  of  the  land  are  to  be  found 
among  colored  people,  and  nothing  will  fill  an 
opera  house  more  quickly,  even  here  in  the 
South,  than  the  announcement  that  some  *  *  Biack 
Patti  "  is  to  sing. 


NEGRO   PHYSICIANS. 

BY  G.  W.   HUBBARD,   M.D., 
Dean  of  Meharrj'  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South,  in  the  years  that  followed 
their  emancipation,  was  physicians  of  their  own 
race.  Leaving  the  homes  of  their  former  mas- 
ters they  flocked  to  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
and  there  lived  in  overcrowded  tenements, 
stables,  and  cellars;  lacking  proper  food  and 
clothing,  nursing  and  medical  attention,  and 
being  exposed  to  the  temptations  of  their 
changed  condition,  thousands  perished. 

In  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  1875,  the  death  rate 
among  them  was  nearly  fifty  per  thousand,  and 
in  other  Southern  cities  it  was  probably  as  great. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  educating  colored  physicians, 
established  the  Meharry  Medical  Department  of 
Central  Tennessee  College,  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
in  October,  1876.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a 
college  in  the  Southern  States  where  a  colored 
student  could  obtain  a  medical  education,  and 
the  doors  of  many  of  the  medical  schools  of  the 
North  were  closed  against  them ;  and  probably 
scarcely  more  than  a  score  of  regularly  educated 
physicians  were  then  practicing  in  the  former 
slaveholding  States. 


The  work  of  this  department  began  in  one 
small  room,  with  about  a  half  dozen  students, 
the  present  dean  and  one  professor  constituting 
the  facultv. 

During  the  twenty  years  of  the  existence  of 
this  school  505  students  have  been  enrolled, 
274  of  whom  have  completed  the  required 
course  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  There 
are  now  18  members  of  the  faculty,  113 
students  attended  during  the  past  session, 
and  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus 
belonging  to  tliis  department  are  valued  at 
130,000. 

About  86  ])er  cent  of  the  alumni  have  been 
members  of  some  Christian  church,  and  12  per 
cent  have  completed  a  regular  collegiate  edu- 
cation. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  <*  What  are  the 
young  men  of  the  colored  race  doing  after  they 
have  obtained  a  college  or  professional  educa- 
tion? Do  they  not  find  their  proper  sphere,  after 
a  while,  as  barbers,  waiters  at  hotels,  or  porters 
on  Pullman  cars?^^  The  following  table  will 
show  what  the  graduates  of  Meharry  are  doing; 
this  table  does  not  include  the  class  of  the 
present  year: 
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Teaching 9 

Preaching 4 

Employees  of  tlie   United   States 

Government 3 

Editor 1 

Sunday  school  agent 1 

Occupation  unknown 6 

Practicing  medicine 218 

Total  number  living  graduates. .  242 

The  success  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  most  gratifying 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  colored  race.  The  white  physicians  of  the 
South  have  treated  them  with  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  given  them  professional  assistance 
when  needed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  about 
385  colored  physicians,  who  had  graduated  at 
reputable  medical  colleges,  resided  in  four- 
teen Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  210  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  Meharry. 

While  this  much  has  already  been  accom- 
plished a  still  greater  work  yet  remains  to  be 
done ;  in  the  United  States  there  is  one  physician 
to  less  then  500  people,  while  in  most  of  the 
Southern  States  there  is  only  one  colored  doctor 
to  more  than  20,000  of  his  own  race. 

During  the  twenty  years  the  work  at  Meharry 
has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  means.  The  teachers  have  received 
only  a  nominal  recompense  for  their  services, 
and  every  year  many  applicants  have  been  un- 


able to  attend  on  accoimt  of  their  poverty. 
With  few  exceptions  they  are  entirely  depend- 
ent on  their  own  labor  to  meet  their  college 
expenses,  while  many  have  aged  mothers, 
younger  brothers  or  sisters,  or  families  of  their 
own  to  support. 

The  requirements  for  a  thorough  medical 
education  are  now  far  greater  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago,  and  no  medical  college  ought 
to  depend  on  the  fees  of  its  students  for  its 
support.  A  recent  medical  journal  says:  ''The 
conviction  seems  to  become  more  and  more 
universal  that  a  medical  college,  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  modem  true  science, 
must  be  abundantly  equipped  with  scientific 
instruments  of  precision  and  laboratory  facili- 
ties which  can  only  be  furnished  by  liberally 
endowed  schools."  If  this  is  true  of  medical 
colleges  of  white  students,  who  are  able  to  pay 
heavy  fees,  how  much  more  is  an  endowment 
needed  for  those  schools  which,  like  Meharry, 
charge  only  thirteen  dollars  per  session  for 
tuition,  and  many  of  our  students  are  not  able 
to  pay  even  that  small  sum ! 

We  believe  that  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  labors  of  the  Negro  physicians  of  the  South 
proves  that  they  arc  capable  of  attaining  a  high 
rank  in  the  medical  profession,  and  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  the  best  possible 
facilities  for  preparing  them  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  important  and  delicate  serv- 
ices demanded  of  them. 


'f^ 


THE  VARIOUS  METHODISMS  IX  TIIK  SOUTH. 

BY   REV.    I.    B.    SCOTT,    D.D., 
President  of  Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex. 


Methodism  at  the  South  is  a  hardy  plant.  It 
thrives  among  all  nationalities.  The  people  take 
to  it,  and  it  takes  the  people.  It  has  various 
prefixes,  but  when  we  consider  origin  and  doc- 
trines we  may  truthfully  assert  Methodism  at 
the  South  is  one.  But  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  sympathies,  distinctions,  and  racial 
difiTerences  of  our  Methodist  family  we  are  led 
to  conclude  they  have  nothing  in  common  but 
a  Saviour.  Each  travels  its  own  course  evi- 
dently entertaining  no  other  interest  in  the 
others  than  such  as  grows  out  of  the  thought, 
**  We  are  one  Father's  children  and  ought  to  be 
on  speaking  terms." 

This  may  be  overdrawn,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it.  And  those  who  will  consider  the  past  or 
present  differences  of  our  ^fethodisms  down 


here,  as  well  as  their  relations  as  they  work 
side  by  side,  will  without  a  doubt  be  led  to 
conclude  they  are  not  going  to  fall  over  each 
other  in  their  efforts  to  **  get  together."  Fur- 
thermore, they  will  see  that  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  there  will  be  either  one  big 
white  Church  or  one  big  black  Church.  Not- 
withstanding the  talk  about  fraternity  and  or- 
ganic union  among  Methodists  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  ]Methodisms  of  the  South  do  not  tend 
toward  each  other.  Years  will  elapse  before 
any  two  of  them  will  unite. 

We  have  here  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
theColored  MethodistEpiscopal  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, and  our  own  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
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Each  is  busy  and  seemingly  contented  at  its 
own  work.  The  first  named  is  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  evangelization  of  white  people,  the 
three  following  to  Negroes,  as  circumstances 
force  them  to  do,  but  ours  —  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church — here,  as  everywhere  she  has 
gone,  seeks  to  save  all  men.  In  the  number  of 
communicants  they  rank  as  follows:  (1)  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  (2)  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  (3)  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  (4)  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church,  (5)  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Just  here  I  should  be  glad  to  give 
some  statistics,  but  dare  not  for  fear  of  making 
this  communication  too  long. 

The  ministers  of  these  Churches  travel  over 
the  same  territory,  preach  in  the  same  cities  and 
towns,  and  in  some  communities  two  and  even 
three  of  them  occupy  on  different  Sundays  the 
same  **  Union  Meetinghouse."  It  would  seem 
that  where  two  or  three  of  these  Churches  are 
struggling  along  in  the  same  small  town 
the  weakest  might  yield  to  the  one  best  pre- 
pared in  numi>ers,  etc.,  to  carry  on  the  work, 
but  not  so,  for  each,  urged  on  by  its  distinct 
call  and  peculiar  work,  considers  itself  indis- 
pensable wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
erect  its  altar. 

I  use  the  words  **  distinct  call  and  peculiar 
work"  advisedly,  for  Churches  organized  as 
were  the  Methodist  Churches  that  are  now 
operating  in  this  section  feci  they  have  not  only 
a  distinct  call,  but  a  peculiar  work  to  do.  Aside 
from  that  Church  pride  that  leads  one  to  desire 
the  establishment  of  his  society  in  every  com- 
munity there  is  also  the  feeling  that  because 
there  is  now  or  lias  been  some  difference,  not 
necessarily  on  doctrines,  but  nevertheless  a  dif- 
ference on  something,  therefore  no  other  Meth- 
odist Church  can  do  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  this  feeling ; 
it  may  be  prejudice^  but  I  dislike  to  call  it  that 
when  speaking  of  Christian  Churches. 

There  ought  to  be  some  proper  adjustment, 
but  it  is  useless  to  expect  us  to  arrange  it — 
each  would  consider  it  a  surrender  —  it  must 
begin  with  the  authorities  of  tbese  Churches. 
The  people  share  the  feeling  here  mentioned, 
for  there  arc  thousands  of  whites  who,  while 
they  arc  Methodists,  would  rather  join  any  other 
Church  than  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of 
Methodists  who  come  here  from  the  North  who 
have  the  same  feeling  relative  to  joining  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.      I  have 


had  them  tell  me  so,  and  yet  I  feel  confidol 
the  people  will  submit  to  most  any  proper  ad- 
justment by  the  authorities  of  these  sevenl 
bodies. 

I  feel  that  no  article  written  concerning  ^ 
Method  isms  of  the  South  would  be  complete 
without  making  special  mention  of  the  helpful 
influence  of  our  own  Church  to   not  only  tke 
other  Methodist  Churches,  but  all  the  Cburdxi 
that  are  here  at  work.     If  ours  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  arouse  the  other  Churches  to  do 
their  utmost  to  reach  and  save  the  people,  «c 
ought  to  feel  well  repaid  for  the  whole  expendi- 
.ture  of  men  and  money.     But  it  has  done  tbii 
and  a  great  deal  more.    Coming  as  it  did  with 
its  well-known  aggressive  spirit  others  soon  saw 
that  its  purpose  was  to  enter  every  open  door. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  pushed  its  work  with  an 
energy  that  delighted  its  friends  and  dismayed 
every  approach.     While  some  were  organizing 
societies  or  Sunday  schools  that  soon  developed 
into  societies,  others  were  conducting  day  schools 
or  night  schools  which  from  their  humble  he- 
ginning  have  grown  into  the  excellent  line  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  have  proven  a 
blessing  to  this  whole  country. 

The  quickening  effect  this  newcomer  had  on 
the  other  Churches  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
work  was  remarkable.  One  result  was  some 
went  to  work  with  unflagging  energy  and  a 
zeal  that  evidenced  they  meant  to  have  some 
part  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  uplift  of  this 
slavery-cursed  Southland,  and  succeeded  grand- 
ly. For  all  such,  we  say,  the  Lord  be  praised! 
Others  followed  our  preachers  and  teachers 
around  in  an  effort  to  scatter  as  rapidly  as  we 
could  gather.  They  used  all  kinds  of  unprin- 
cipled subterfuges  to  keep  the  people  out  of  and 
turn  them  away  from  our  Church.  I  regret  to 
say  they  were  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Their 
arguments  and  falsehoods  were  stumbling- 
blocks  to  many,  and  are  to  some  to  this  day,  but 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the 
fact  that  our  schools  very  largely  have  filled 
both  their  pulpits  and  ours  with  scores  of  intel- 
ligent ministers,  has  tended  not  only  to  check 
the  use  of  such  methods,  but  to  render  them  far 
less  eftective  when  used.  At  any  rate,  Metho- 
dism w&s  rendered  much  more  aggressive  by  our 
presence  here,  and  God  gave  us  victory  in 
spite  of  every  opposition. 

It  is  marvelous,  too,  just  how  the  people  are 
developing  in  their  mode  of  worship.  Many  of 
our  leading  charges  ask  for  and  insbt  on  having 
intelligent  pastors.     A  few  years  ago  the  eda- 
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cat«d  preKCber,  nhca  given  an  appoiniiDeDt,  vaa 
wondering  liow  he  could  make  support  fur  his 
famil; ;  aaw  it  is  the  other  fellow  who  is  wod- 
4eriiig.  Presiding  eldcra  sny  they  nre  cod- 
•UntW  told,  "Send  us  some  one  who  rnn  tell 
ui  soDietiiing  and  bold  our  young  people." 
Hanv  o[  the  ministers  arc  making  earnest  ef- 
forts to  beep  iibreHst  of  the  times. 

We  are  pushing  od  all  lines.  A  few  j-eara 
more,  with  the  men  and  opportunities  we  dow 
have,  we  will  work  wonders.  Our  fathers,  who 
established  and  built  the  Church  here,  have 
wrought  nnbl;.  Our  colored  memberaliip  alnoe 
bu secured  more  than  four  million  dollars'  worth 
of  cburcli  and  parsonage  property.  Their  Con- 
ferences, not  including  Central  Missouri,  Dela- 
ware, Lexington,  and  Wnshington  (which  is  the 
atroDgeat  colored  Conference),  raised  lust  year 
forthree  causes —Missions,  Freedmen's  Aid,  and 
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Church Exlension— ^10,627.  Addto  thia$S,076, 
raised  liy  the  white  Conffrences  covering  the 
same  territory  for  these  causes,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  t25,703.  We  d.i  not  here  include  Bal- 
timore, Kentucky,  or  the  Missouri  Conferences. 
This  is  raised  ou  Southern  soil  during  a  hard 
year.  And  when  it  ia  remembert-d  we  have  no 
great  secretaries  to  trnvel  in  this  section  anil 
plead  fur  thcae  causes  in  our  strongest  churches, 
what  we  have  accomplished  will  be  all  the  more 
appreciated.  We  are  making  brick  even  though 
we  furnish  our  own  straw. 

However,  what  we  have  here  accomplished 
must  not  be  measured  alone  by  what  has  been 
gathered  into  our  own  gamer,  for  I  think  all 
reasonnble  people  will  admit  that  our  Church 
in  the  South  has  been  the  means  of  making 
Melbodism  as  a  whole  a  far  greater  blessing  to 
this  sectiou  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHUKCH  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BT   REV.  J.  C.  HARTZELL,    D,D., 

CoraMpuDdlnK  SecreUiT  ol  Um  rreedmen'a  Aid  and  SouUteni  Educstlon  SorletT. 
I  DO  not  know  how  I  can  belter  comply  with  the  request  to  give  information  respecting  the 
Uethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South  than  by  furnishing  the  followingstatistical  tables  which 
I  have  prepared  with  great  care : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

la  «lit«B  Saatluni  State*  and  Dlttrtet  of  ColBiaUa,  Id  1861,  iSKd,  1874. 1884.  ud  iSm- 
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Hie  fint  table  gives  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  sixteen  South- 
ern SUte*  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  19B1,  1866,  1874,  1884,  1894.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
In  18411  we  had  nothing  in  the  farther  South,  and  that  our  border  merobersbip  was  122,SS0 ;  while 
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a  18B4  the  membersliip  io  the  border  States  had  grown  to  293,192,  rai)  in  the  farther  South  hid   | 
^wn  from  nothiog  to  2S4,211,  raakiog  a  total  membership  in  the  South  of  547,403. 
CHURCH  AND  PARSONAGE  PROPERTY 
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The  second  table  gives  the  church  and  paraonnge  property  during  the  Rnme  period  and  (or 
the  same  years,  and  the  results  are  equally  remarkable.  In  the  border  States  the  growth  was  from 
12,108,245  in  1861  to  |I1,2T4,U54  in  1894.  In  the  farther  South,  beginning  with  uothing,  the 
property  has  grown  to  $3,541,C90,  making  a  total  church  nnd  punooage  property  in  the  South  of 
«U,816,C44. 

SCKOOL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
la  the  tlxtcCD  Southern  SUtcs  and   Dltlrlcl  of   Columbia,  ubwii  White  and  Cslond   Paopl*, 
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The  third  table  gives  the  scliool  property  for  the  years  WHi  mid  1894.  We  see  that  in  t«D 
years  the  school  property  in  the  bonier  States  went  from  f-:;t<l,00<)  to  ;(11, 187,589.  This  is  the 
result  largely  t'f  the  development  of  the  Woman's  College  in  Baltimore.     In  the  farther  South  we 
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bftd  DO  echool  property  in  1866,  but  in  1894  wc  lud  a  bcIiooI  property  of  $1,817,900,  giving  a 
•cbool  properly  in  1894  in  the  South  of  |3,005,489. 

The  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church  has  138  schools  of  all  gradts  in  the  United  States,  and  44, 
or  one  third,  of  these  are  those  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  whose 
property  represents  one  seventh  the  value  of  the  lands  and  buildiegsof  the  whole  138  institutions. 
One  fifth  of  the  3,045  professors  and  teachers  and  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  36,374  students  are  in 
these  Southern  school  a. 

The  growth  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South  since  IBSG  has  been  the  most 
remarkahle  missionary  development  in  the  history  of  Methodism  when  we  consider  the  briefness 
of  the  time  and  the  amount  of  money  and  men  contributed  from  outside  the  work. 

As  a  matter  of  great  interest  I  add  a  table  of  comparative  statistics  from  the  United  Stales 
census  of  1890  showing  the  strength  of  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories. 
COMPARATIVE  srATtSTlCS,  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS,  iSy>. 
01  tfas  AkthitlUt  BpiKopal  Cfaardi.  ■ 
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THE  LOYALTY  OP  THE  NEGRO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IX  THE  SOUTH. 


Aaalitut  CarrnpODdlDR  BecreUrT  FreMn 
Tre  loyally  of  the  Negro  memliers  of  the 
Hcthodiitt  Episcopal  Church  hus  never  been  se- 
riously called  in  question.  Tliere  have  been, 
however,  at  certiiio  times,  especially  when  some 
question  touching  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Negro  in  the  Church  has  been  under  discus- 
aion,  Bom«  insinuiitions  that  if  this  or  that  was 
QOtdone,  large  numbers  of  Negroes  ivmild  leave 
the  Church  and  seek  more  congenial  fellowship 
elsewhere.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  discussions 
have  come  and  gone,  the  predicted  exodus  lias 
neveroccurred,  and  the  Negro  stands  as  unllincli- 
ingly  loyal  to  the  Church  of  his  choice  as  ever. 
Without  cmlling  more  than  passing  attention 


Bii>  Aid  and  SouUierD  Eduntion  Society. 
10  thi^se  (juadrennial  iliscuasions  touching  the 
rights  and  |>rivilegeso(  the  Negroin  the  Church, 
there  arc  some  things  peculiarly  Southern,  which 
are  constantly  and  perpetually  thrown  at  him. 
Everyone  acquainted  uith  this  section  of  our 
country  will  perccivtr  at  once  that  the  Negro 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  South  stands  between  two  fires  of  perpetual 
criticism.  No  class  of  members  in  our  world- 
nidc  Methodism  meets  with  such  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties, criticisms,  and  reproaches  as  the 
Negro  members  of  our  Church  in  the  South. 

In  most    cases  these  unkind  reproaches  and 
unbrotherly  utterances  come  not  only  because 
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of  the  conditioDs  of  the  past,  but  also  because 
of  a  divided  Methodist  family  which  in  most 
instances  grew  out  of  them — the  one  distinctively 
white,  the  other  distinctively  and  exclusively 
black.  One  says  to  our  Negro  members,  **  You 
are  in  the  wrong  Church.  You  ought  to  be  in 
a  Church  among  your  own  people.  You  are  out 
of  your  place;  you  have  no  right  to  be  in  a 
Church  among  white  people."  The  other,  **You 
will  never  get  recognition  there.  You  have  no 
Negro  bishops;  you  never  will  have  them;  etc., 
etc.,  ad  libitum.^^  Further,  our  people  are 
taunted  with  the  idea  that  our  bishops  and  dis- 
tinguished officials  will  not  freely  come  among 
us  and  accept  entertainment  at  our  hands,  and 
yet  when  it  is  done,  as  it  frequently  is,  the  very 
same  people  cry  out  **  social  equality,"  and  ostra- 
cism and  persecution  follow,  as  was  the  case 
with  one  of  our  honored  bishops  recently,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  he  had  stopped  at  the  home 
of  a  Negro  presiding  elder,  on  whose  district 
he  had  regularly  come  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
episcopal  duties. 

That  there  are  here  and  there  exceptions,  goes 
without  saying,  but  that  this  is  the  general  rule 
is  equally  evident.  No  intention  is  here  made 
to  revive  the  misconceptions  of  the  past,  the 
effects  of  which  we  are  glad  to  say  are  passing 
away,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  either  my  words 
or  my  spirit  will  be  misinterpreted.  We  simply 
state  facts— stubborn  facts.  The  philosophy  is 
in  the  conditions  which  slavery  forced  upon  us. 
Surrounded  with  such  circumstances  and  in  the 
midst  ot*  such  environments,  the  Negro  stands 
steadfastly  loyal  and  is  increasing  in  numbers, 
in  efficient  service,  and  in  devotion  to  the  old 
Church  every  day. 

No  criticism,  ])erhaps,  has  so  harshly  and  so 
severely  tested  his  loyalty  to  the  old  Church  as 
that  species  of  kindly  interest  in  him  which  is 
sometimes  so  peculiarly  manifested  by  some  few 
of  our  own  household.     It  usuallv  finds  voice 

ttr 

in  some  such  utterance  as  this;  **If  our  colored 
brethren  desire   to  go,   let  them  go;  perhaps, 


after  all,  it  may  be  better  for  them.^  Tte 
some  good  people  who  mean  to  be  juBt,  and  em 
kind,  speak  thus,  I  do  not  for  once  doubt ;  but  the 
constant  repetition  of  this  cold  and  indifferot 
attitude  sometimes  savors  of  suspicion,  and  in 
this  case  looks  like  an  invitation  to  depart 

How  suspicious  would  it  be  for  some  favond 
brother  to  say  at  a  family  meeting^  in  the  pro- 
ence  of  a  brother  whose  rights  and  pririlegesii 
the  household  had  been  in  question,  if  notbj 
the  family  within,  by  meddlesome  neighbon 
without:  *'Sam,  if  you  desire  to  go,  you  may. 
Of  course  we  won^t  put  you  out  or  do  anything 
to  have  you  stay ;  we  won^t  persuade  yoa."  To 
me  it  has  always  seemed  like  giving  Ishmael  the 
few  grains  of  parched  com  and  a  bottle  of  water, 
and  telling  him  to  go.  The  Negro,  however,  ii 
not  an  illegitimate  child  and  the  Church  has  not 
invited  him  to  go,  and  so  he  remains  at  home, 
happy  and  hopeful. 

Stated  briefly,  we  give  some  reasons  why  with 
unquestioned  and  enthusiastic  loyalty,  the  Negro 
holds  on  to  the  mother  Church : 

1.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  his 
Church  home.  Here  he  first  saw  the  light  of 
Gospel  day.  From  the  early  days  of  Metho- 
dism he  has  been  bound  up  in  her  life  and  his- 
tory, and  has  given  her  some  noted  sons,  if  not 
in  intellect,  in  true  piety  and  genuine  Christian 
manliness. 

2.  The  uncompromising  foe  of  human  slav- 
ery, the  faithful  and  tried  friend  of  the  Union, 
she  is  to-day  the  conservator  of  peace  and  a  con- 
spicuous leader  in  religious  and  moral  reforms. 

3.  The  unselfish  devotion  of  her  chief  pastors 
to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Their  uniform  courtesy,  kindness,  and 
brotherly  interest  always  manifest  in  their  min- 
istrations among  us. 

4.  Embracing  in  her  fold  all  peoples,  kindred, 
and  tongues,  the  Negro  believes  she  fitly  repre- 
sents tlic  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  she 
will  in  due  time  grant  him  full  and  complete  rec- 
ognition of  his  manhood,  rights,  and  privileges. 


PIONEER  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

BY   REV.   R.    J.    COOKE,    D.D., 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Historical  Tbeolog>*  and  Vice  Chancellor  of  U.  8.  Grant  UnlTerslty. 


The  lurid  clouds  of  war  were  scarcelv  lifted 
from  the  plains  and  valleys  and  mountain  slopes 
of  the  South,  over  whose  institutions,  civil, 
social,  and  religious,  the  desolating  curse  of 
civil  strife  had  swept  like  the  hot  breath  of  the 


simoon,  when  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  sent  into  the 
South  the  advanced  guard  of  a  new  era^  the 
pioneers  of  a  better  civilization.  The  Church, 
true  to  herself  and  to  the  instincts  of  the  na- 
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tioD,  felt  that  the  corner  stone  of  the  New  South 
must  rest  on  Christian  education. 

What  Victor  Hugosaid  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  true,  in  a  larger  sense,  of  Appomattox;  it  was 
not  only  a  defeat,  it  was  a  change  of  front  of  the 
UDiTerse.  A  new  sun  was  rising  on  the  Southern 
mountains,  and  the  people  who  were  to  be  the 
people  of  the  future  were  to  be  made  ready  for  its 
coming.  Into  the  South,  facing  all  that  ostracism 
and  active  opposition  then  meant, self-sacrificing 
persons  came  and  took  their  stand  beside  the 
white  and  the  black,  the  submerged  thousands 
who  were  to  be  the  builders  of  the  New  South. 

I  have  no  space  in  which  to  call  the  roll  of 
those  worthies.  It  would  require  a  volume  to 
record  the  history  of  their  labors.  And  if  I 
were  to  tell  the  whole  truth  of  what  any  one  of 
them  endured  in  those  far-away  days,  some  sen- 
sitive soul,  with  amusing  patriotism,  would  cry 
out,  «*  Bloody  Shirt  I "  But  there  was  the  Rev. 
George  Standing,  who  left  his  home  in  old 
England  and  took  up  his  mission  in  teaching  a 
colored  school  at  Lagrange,  Ga.  Then  there 
was  the  now  sainted  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
E.  Q.  Fuller,  who  taught  a  little  colored  school 
in  Atlanta,  the  first  beginning  of  that  truly 
great  institution,  Clark  University.  To  Dr. 
Fuller  himself  Gammon  School  of  Theology 
owes  a  debt  of  everlasting  gratitude.  'Twas  he 
who  first  aroused  the  interest  of  Mr.  Gammon. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Lewis 
and  Dr.  A.  Webster  laid  the  foundations  of 
Claflin  University  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1869.  Dr.  Webster  was 
its  first  president,  and  in  1874  he  resigned,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Cooke,  a  graduate  of  Wesley  an. 
and  who  had  filled  important  ofiices  as  an  edu- 
cator, was  elected  president. 

Central  Tennessee  College,  now  one  of  the 
foremost  institutions  in  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
started  as  a  little  mission  school  in  the  basement 
of  a  church.  The  Rev.  O.  O.  Knight,  who  was 
the  writer*s  first  presiding  elder  and  helpful 
friend  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  was  the 
teacher,  with  the  Rev.  John  Says  to  help  him. 
The  school  grew  rapidly  under  the  care  of  the 
Missionary  Society.  It  was  turned  over  to  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  at  an  early  date,  and 
was  chartered  by  the  State  Legislature.  Then 
came  the  solid,  earnest,  toiling  John  Braden, 
D.D.,  in  1867.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  re- 
signed, but  the  next  year  he  was  elected  again, 
and  has  remained  ever  since.  Truly  he  was  a 
builder  in  Zion,  and  his  work  will  tell  on  the 
colored  race  for  all  time. 


U.  S.  Grant  University  was  originally  the 
East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University.  In  1866 
the  Holston  Conference  appointed  a  committee 
to  provide  an  institution  for  boys  and  young 
men,  there  being  a  school  already  for  girls  at 
Jonesboro.  The  chairman  of  that  committee 
was  Professor  P.  C.  Wilson,  who  had  been  a 
major  in  tlie  Union  army,  and  was  ready  to 
serve  now  in  the  new  cause.  The  committee 
reported  next  year  the  purchasing  of  the  build- 
ing at  Athens,  and  the  scliool  was  opened  with 
Professor  Wilson  as  president.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  he  resigned.  Professor  Wilson,  having 
traveled  in  all  lands,  is  now  a  successful  mer- 
chant in  Chattanooga,  a  member  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  valuable  aid 
in  every  good  work. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Nelson  E.  Cob- 
leigh,  D.D.  Dr.  Cobleigh  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  1814,  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
University  1843,  entered  the  New  England 
Conference  1844,  became  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  McKendree  College  in  1853,  and 
president  of  the  same  four  years  later.  In  1863 
he  was  chosen  editor  of  ZiarCs  Herald,  and  from 
the  editorial  chair  in  1867  he  came  to  Athens, 
Tenn.,  as  President  of  the  East  Tennessee  Wes- 
leyan University.  In  1872  he  was  elected  by 
the  General  Conference  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Advocate,  and  as  such  died.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  intellectual  ability,  extensive  and  critical 
scholarship,  practical  wisdom,  and  profound 
piety.  He  has  left  a  blessed  influence  behind 
him.     His  name  is  an  ointment  poured  forth. 

Another  of  the  pioneers  was  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Dean.  This  faithful  toiler  succeeded  Dr. 
Cobleigh  in  the  presidency  of  the  East  Tennes- 
see Wesleyan  University.  Like  him  he  was  an 
alumnus  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  a  man  of 
genuine  scholarship  and  unsullied  Christian 
character.  Shattered  health  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  cherished  work.  On  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Dean  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Manker  was 
elected  to  the  presidency.  Dr.  Manker  served 
one  year  and  then  resigned.  Few  men  have 
done  more  to  build  up  the  educational  work 
of  the  Church  in  this  section  than  Dr.  J.  J. 
Manker.  He  was  for  years  a  member  of  the 
faculty  both  of  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan 
University  and  the  Chattanooga  University,  an 
active  member  of  both  boards  of  trustees,  and 
an  influential  member  of  the  education  com- 
mittees and  conventions  out  of  whose  labors 
have  grown  the  splendid  system  now  in  opera- 
tion.    He  was  the  author  of  the  resolutions  re- 
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latiDg  to  the  location  of  the  university  now  at 
Chattanooga,  and  of  many  other  important  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Holston  Conference 
vitally  affecting  our  educational  work  in  the 
central  South. 

The  action  of  the  General  Conference  of  1880, 
authorizing  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  Society  to  extend  its  aid  and  super- 
vision to  the  schools  of  our  Church  among  the 
whites  in  the  South,  it  is  understood,  was  called 
forth,  in  part  at  least,  by  a  memorial  addressed  to 
that  Conference,  praying  for  the  very  action  that 
was  taken  by  the  Conference,  and  which  has  for 
tifteen  years  past  afforded  such  great  and  need- 
ful and  successful  assistance  to  our  schools,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  have  lived.  That 
important  memorial  was  prepared  by  Dr.Manker, 
and  the  signatures  of  the  fifty  or  more  leading 
educators  connected  with  our  white  schools  in 
the  South  were  secured  by  him.  lie  also  it  was 
who  prepared  that  very  important  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Education  in  the  General  Conference  of  1884, 
indorsing  and  approving  the  work  of  the  society 
in  behalf  of  the  white  schools  in  the  South,  the 
adoption  of  which,  after  much  excitement  and 
debate,  fixed  the  policy  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  related,  at  least  from  that 
time  till  the  present. 

Following;  Dr.  Manker  came  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Spence.     Dr.  Spence  remained  at  the  head  of 


the  institution  till  1892.  Most  of  his  time  wm 
spent  in  the  field  obtaining  funds  for  the  |HX)•^ 
cution  of  the  work.  The  whole  country  wii 
throbbing  with  a  new  life,  youngs  men  and 
women  were  crowding  the  schools,  and  hun- 
dreds found  their  way  to  Athens.  The  school 
was  in  debt  and  much  money  w'ss  constantly 
needed  to  keep  its  head  above  the  waves. 
Finally  the  colleges  at  Athens  and  at  Chattt- 
nooga  were  united,  the  Freedmen*8  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society  assumini^  the  fiou- 
cial  burdens.  Dr.  Spence  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  united  schools.  After  two  years  the  board 
of  trustees,  believing  that  the  time  had  come  for 
larger  growth  than  had  ever  been  the  fortune  of 
the  institution,  elected  the  Rev.  Bishop  I.  W. 
Joyce,  LL.D.,  chancellor,  under  whose  leadenhip 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  education  in  tkb 
central  South  have  been  abundantly  reallxcd. 

Pioneer  educators,  how  their  work  haa  gnmm 
from  small  beginnings!  Who  can  meaaun  Us 
influence  on  the  makers  of  the  New  Southt  May 
it  grow  from  more  to  more  and  fill  the  land  wilk 
blessed  results ! 

Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  fonnden  of 
Little  Rock  University,  New  Orleans  University, 
Uust  University  at  Holly  Springs,  of  the  numer- 
ous academies  scattered  everywhere  throughoiit 
the  Sou^ern  Conferences;  but  the  opportunity 
will  come  to  do  ample  justice  to  these  honored 
men  in  the  near  future. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  THP:  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN 

THE  SOUTH. 

HY    REV.    W.    P.    THIRKIELD,    D.D., 
President  of  Gammon  Theolojflcal  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


These  are  two,  namely,  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  Atlanta,  founded  in  1883,  and  the 
School  of  Theology  of  V.  S.  Grant  University, 
Chattanooga,  founded  in  1889.  When  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  again  entered  the 
South,  in  the  year  1860,  the  educational  enter- 
prises of  the  Church  were  largely  committed  to 
the  Freed  men's  Aid  Society.  As  soon  as  the 
Conferences  were  established,  the  necessity  of 
theological  tniining  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church,  if  permanent  results  were  to  be 
achieved  in  this  important  field,  was  recognized. 
Theological  education  in  connection  with  the 
system  of  schools  of  this  society,  however,  had 
a  varied  history,  with  meager  results,  so  far  as 
concerns  a  permanent  institution,  up  to  the 
year  1888.    Departments  for  biblical  instruction 


existed  in  several  of  the  principal  schoolp,  but  no 
systematic  work  in  connection  with  the  regular 
post-gmduate  course  of  theological  study  had 
been  successfully  maintained. 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  Southern  States  as  regards  mlDisterinl 
education  in  1882,  when  Bishop  Warren  made 
Atlanta  Ids  place  of  residence  and  the  center  of 
his  olhcial  work.  Here  the  authorities  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  with  the  cooperation 
of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  had  laid  broad  founda- 
tions for  a  great  institution  by  the  purchase  of 
nearly  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs 
overlooking  the  city.  To  this  place  Clark 
University  was  moved  in  1881.  The  attention 
of  Bishop  Warren  was  soon  directed  to  the  im- 
mediate need  of  an  institution  for  the  special 
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troinJDg  of  miuistere  for  the  great  work  of  tlie 
Methodiat  Epigco]>al  C'hurcli  in  the  Soutli. 
Here  were  twenty  or  more  Conferences,  with  over 
fifteen  hundred  preachers  and  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand  members,  with  no  ndcquate  pro- 
Tision  for  the  Epeciat  tlieulogical  traioin^  of 
candidates  for  the  roioistrv. 

Bishop  TTarreD  entered  lieartil;  od  tlic  work 
of  founding  a  theoln^ica!  itchool.  One  lliirct  of 
the  #25,000  raised  for  the  buililiog  vras  given 
bj  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gammon,  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  enlerjirise.  An  elevated  tract  of 
nineteen  ac  re»  was  a  pec  iallj  purchased  forthenew 
■chool.  An  BtlractiTe  building  uf  biick  with 
■tone  trimmings,  four  atories  high,  waa  erected. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the 
school  waa  taken  bj  the  eiectioa  of  a  dean  in 
June,  1888.  He  entered  on  his  work  in  Octo- 
ber, and  for  two  jears  was  the  only  profeagor. 
A  full  course  of  theological  ntud;  covering  three 
jeais  was  projected,  and  has  been  esaeniially 
followed  ever  since.  An  endowment  of  $20,000 
waa  given  bj  Mr.  Gammon  at  the  opening  of 
the  school.  After  careful  obaerration  for  two 
jtm,  of  the  growth  of  the  iastitutioo  and  of  its 


wide  field    of    infiiicnte    Mr    Gammon    then 


I    a   jKrmaneut 
ter  iifa  millhin 

and  another  in 


agreed  to  place  the  school  ■ 
basis  by  iin  endowment  of  a  <|ui 
dollars.  An  additional  profe; 
at  the  ojK'niii}!  of  the  third  ycai 
the  follnvving  year. 

The  only  condition  placed  on  the  endowment 
was  that  the  institution  should  be  of  a  purely 
theologieul  character,  independent  in  orgauiiia- 
tion  and  government,  llvncc  in  1887  its  offi- 
cial connection  with  Clark  University  waa  dis- 
solved and  a  charier  was  secured.  The  name 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Gammon's  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  work  committed  to  the  seminary  ntay  be 
seen  in  tlie  fact  that  after  years  of  careful  ob- 
servation he  made  the  institution  a  residuary 
legatee.  The  sum  thus  bequeathed  will  give  a 
total  endowment  estimated  at  lOOO.OOO.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  income  is  now  available,  and 
the  additional  amounts  necessary  are,  for  the 
present,  advanced  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society,  which  has  always 
generously  given  the  seminary  its  earnest  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 
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By  additional  purchases  the  campus  has  been 
enlarged  to  thirty  acres,  which  is  in  the  fomi 
of  a  beautiful  park,  one  special  feature  being  an 
avenue  of  sixty-five  magnolias.  There  are  four 
commodious  homes  for  professors  and  eight 
cottages  for  married  students. 

The  attendance  has  steadily  increased.  The 
school  opened  with  two  and  closed  its  first  year 
with  nineteen  students.  During  the  second  year 
there  were  twenty-nine  ministers  and  candidates 
enrolled,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  years 
the  attendance  increased  to  forty-eight  and  fifty- 
six  respectively.  Their  present  enrollment  is 
ninety- four,  representing  seventeen  States  and 
one  foreign  country,  and  twenty-four  institu- 
tions of  learning,  showing  the  wide  influence 
attained  by  the  school  and  the  wisdom  of  its 
location  at  this  central  city,  so  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  Conferences  and  schools  throughout 
the  South.  In  fact,  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
four  hundred  miles,  with  Atlanta  as  its  center, 
includes  a  large  portion  of  ten  States  and 
touches  six  additional  States. 

The  library  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  building  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
is  complete  and  elegant  in  all  its  appointments. 
The  library  consists  of  over  ten  thousand  volumes, 
including  one  of  the  finest  collections  on  Africa 
and  the  American  Negro  on  this  continent. 

The  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  for 
Africa  now  forms  an  important  department  of 
the  seminary.  It  was  endowed  by  the  Rev. 
William  F.  Stewart,  of  Illinois.  Its  design  is 
to  promote,  especially  among  American  Negroes, 
missionary  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and  conse- 
cration for  the  redemption  of  Africa.  A  lead- 
ing American  scholar  has  said,  *^  The  Founda- 
tion will,  as  I  judge,  make  your  seminary  one 
of  the  brightest  stars  of  hope  for  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent." 

The  faculty  is  &s  follows:  Rev.  Wilbur  P. 
ThirkJeld,  D.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of 
Practical  Theology;  Rev.  James  C.  Murray, 
B.D.,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology;  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Parks,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  and  Instructor  in  Elocution;  Rev. 
John  W.  E.  Bowen,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Historical  Theology. 


The  School  of  Theology  of  U.  S.  Grant  Uni- 
versity had  its  origin  in  a  Theological  Society 
in  the  East  Tennessee  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Athens,  Tton.  From  the  organization  of  the 
university  the  ministerial  students  were  in- 
structed in  theology  by  the  president;  and  the 


present  vice  chancellor,  Rev.  R.  J.  Cooke,  D.D., 
when  a  student  in  the  university,  gave  instme- 
tion  on  Saturdays  to  his  fellow-students  in 
Binney's  Compend  and  other  theological  works. 
This  was  continued  until  the  Rev.  J.  Clarke 
Hagey,  D.D.,  was  secured  by  the  president  to 
take  charge  of  this  department.  He  arranged 
a  regular  three  years^  course  of  study,  includiDg 
the  original  languages,  and  taught  every  branch 
himself.  He  lived  to  see  only  one  class  gradu- 
ate, when  he  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety,  great  ability,  and 
profound  learning,  and  made  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  students  and  his  fellow-professors 
in  the  university.  He  bequeathed  to  tlie  theo- 
logical school  a  valuable  library  that  he  had 
collected  during  his  useful  life. 

In  1889,  the  year  following  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hagey,  the  Grant  Memorial  and  Chattanooga 
Universities  were  united  under  the  name  of 
U.  S.  Grant  University.  A  theological  depart- 
ment had  been  organized  in  the  Chattanooga 
University,  with  Rev.  J.  J.  Manker,  D.D.,  as 
dean.  The  new  theological  school  was  organ- 
izcd  with  the  following  faculty:  Rev.  G.  T. 
Newcomb,  D.D.,  Dean,  and  Professor  of  He- 
brew and  Old  Testament  Exegesis;  Rev.  R.  J. 
Cooke,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis  and  Historical  Theology;  Rev.  G.  E. 
Ackerman,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  The- 
ology; and  Rev.  J.  J.  Garvin,  B.D.,  Professor 
of  Practical  Theology. 

In  1802  the  School  of  Theology  was  moved  from 
Athens  to  Chattanooga  and  domiciled  in  the 
building  erected  for  the  Chattanooga  University. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the 
South,  and  occupies  the  most  prominent  loca- 
tion of  any  public  building  in  the  city,  com- 
manding an  unobstructed  view  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Mission  Ridge,  and  the  National  Ceme- 
tery. Chattanooga  is  a  favorable  location  for  a. 
theological  school  for  the  Central  South  Sev- 
eral States  may  be  seen  from  the  top  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  and  twelve  different  railroads  termi- 
nate in  the  city.  According  to  the  report  of  the- 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  for  1894, 
Chattanooga  was  the  healthiest  city  in  the 
South.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  as- 
strong  here  as  in  the  average  city  of  its  size  in 
the  North,  having  a  central  church  of  five  hun- 
dred members,  and  seven  smaller  churches.  The 
city  is  an  episcopal  residence,  and  the  resident 
bishop  has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  Church.  Bishop- 
Joyce  has  served  the  university  as  chancellor 
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for  the  past  five  years  without  compensatioD. 
The  school  is  supporte<l  by  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society.  Some 
endowment  has  been  secured,  but  it  is  not  pro- 
ductive at  present.     The  school  is  gradually  in- 


creasing in  numbers,  and  its  influence  is  being 
felt  in  the  Southern  Conferences.  Eight  young 
men  will  graduate  this  year,  who  are  members 
of  the  Holston,  Central  Tennessee,  Alabama, 
and  Blue  Ridge  Conferences. 


TIIE  RELATION  OF  THE  AFRO-AMERICAN  TO  THE  EVANGELIZATION 

OF  AFRICA. 

BY  REV.    J.    BRADEN,    D.D., 
President  of  Central  Tennessee  GoUef^e,  NashTille,  Tenn. 


The  moral  condition  of  the  people  of  Africa 
appeals  to  the  Christian  world  trumpet-tongued. 
Many  white  missionaries  have  responded  to  the 
call,  and  have  entered  on  this  field  of  labor, 
meeting  generally  with  a  cordial  reception  by 
the  nations,  and  also  with  fair  success. 

There  is  an  opinion  quite  general  that  the 
Negro  in  the  United  States  should  do  a  great 
part  in  the  evangelization  of  his  fatherland. 
This  is  correct,  no  doubt,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

There  is  perhaps  danger  that  too  much  will 
be  expected  of  the  Negro  in  respect  to  his  duty 
to  the  Dark  Continent.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Afro-American  is  a  native  American, 
just  as  the  descendants  of  the  English  or  the 
Germans  born  in  this  country  are  natives  of  the 
United  Stiites,  and  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
emigrate  from  this  country,  his  native  land. 
While  he  has  some  disabilities  on  account  of  his 
color  and  past  condition  of  servitude,  he  has  a 
fair  share  of  liberty,  security  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  enjoys  this  climate  and  Christian 
civilization. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  great  mass  of  the 
Negroes  in  the  South  have  the  preparation  for 
any  missionary  work.  They  are  beginning  to 
solve  the  problem  of  their  home  life.  They  are 
saving  their  means  to  buy  land  to  build  cot- 
tages, to  furnish  them  with  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life.  They  are  so  busy 
with  this  problem  that  they  cannot  give  much 
consideration  to  matters  that  will  interfere  with 
the  success  of  their  getting  homes.  The  lack  of 
this  home  life  and  the  discipline  and  culture 
that  it  brings  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  meager  results  of  real  missionary  work  in 
Liberia. 

The  Christian  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
Negro  should  keep  the  missionary  idea  before 
their  students.  The  bands  of  the  *' William 
Taylor  Friends  of  Africa"  in  several  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  education,  the  ''African  Training 


School  in  the  Central  Tennessee  College/'  and 
the  **  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  "  in  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary  are  spreading  infor- 
mation concerning  the  need  of  missionaries  for 
Africa.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  of  the 
seven  million  of  Negroes  in  this  country  the 
great,  majority  are  either  entirely  illiterate  or 
have  [but  little  education.  This  creates  a  de- 
mand for  intelligent  workers  among  the  colored 
people  themselves.  Better  preachers,  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors  are  in  great  demand. 

The  educated  young  people  of  color  find  their 
services  in  such  demand  among  their  own  peo- 
ple that  they  are  apt  to  think,  for  the  present  at 
least,  that  their  duty  is  to  help  the  needy  who 
are  nearest  to  them.  This  is  especially  true  in 
reference  to  the  ministry.  The  need  for  better 
ministers,  intellectually  and  morally,  in  our 
Churches  is  very  great.  The  very  men  or 
women  best  adapted  to  work  in  this  country 
are  the  kind  of  workers  who  should  go  to  Africa. 

As  the  Negroes  secure  homes,  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  Africa  is 
spread  among  the  young  people,  the  men  and 
women  will  be  ready  to  carry  the  tidings  of 
salvation  to  the  Dark  Continent.  These  will  be 
fully  prepared,  intellectually,  materially,  and 
morally,  for  their  work.  They  will  be  able  to 
live  as  Christian  families  ought  and  set  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Christian  home  life  before  the 
heathen.  Next  to  salvation  itself  this  home 
life  is  the  great  need  of  Africa.  The  colored 
missionary  will  have  some  advantage  in  the  ex- 
ample of  living  a  Christian  life  in  the  presence 
of  the  heathen.  They  will  see  that  these  mis- 
sionaries are  of  their  own  people,  and  hence 
there  will  be  no  racial  difficulties  in  their  living 
as  their  missionaries  do. 

The  need  of  workers  is  great.  Bishop  Taylor 
has  fields  for  many  more  than  apply  for  work 
in  Africa.  The  Bishop  has  not  been  pleased 
with  the  result  of  his  observations  with  col- 
ored missionaries.     This  is  no  doubt  from  the 
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fact  that  some  of  those  who  have  gone  to 
Africa  have  not  been  thoroughly  prepared  to 
endure  the  privations  and  self-denials,  and  to 
successfully  meet  the  perplexities  which  are 
incident  to  missionary  life.  The  schools  must 
prepare  the  young  men  and  women  for  the 
work.  They  must  have  an  intellectual,  bib- 
lical, mechanical,  domestic,  and,  if  practical, 
a    medical    training.      The    African   Training 


School  of  the  Central  Tennessee  College  ain 
to  do  this  preparatory  work,  and  also  to  give 
such  knowledge  of  the  climate,  mode  of  living, 
and  the  best  way  to  meet  succeasfuUy  the  cli- 
matic dangers  as  is  noticeable.      The  higbert 
qualification  which  the  missionary   to   Africa 
can  have,  and  which  preparation  must  give  ^- 
ciency  to  all  his  other  qualificutions,  is  to  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 


A  BUGLEBLAST  FOR   SOUTHERN  EDUCATION. 

BY  BISHOP  C.  D.  FOBS,   D.D. 

(PrajArfully  submitted  to  the  Gburcb«  by  order  and  on  bebalf  of  tbe  General  Committee  of  tbe  Freedmen*k  Aid  and 

Soutbem  Edocatfon  Society.) 


The  bugler  has  a  humble  office,  but  a  most 
important  one.  He  must  summon  scattered  or 
sleeping  legions  to  arms  and  to  the  charge.  His 
fidelity  may  decide  the  fate  of  battles.  Such  is 
my  office  now.  By  command  of  an  authority 
which  I  dare  not  disobey,  I  blow  a  blast  in  the 
ears  of  a  sleeping  host. 

Methodists,  listen!  The  cause  of  Southern 
education  needs,  deserves,  demands  your  atten- 
tion. The  Church,  the  nation,  the  God  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  nation,  demand  your  atten- 
tion. At  your  peril,  at  the  nation's  peril,  turn 
not  a  deaf  ear. 

From  time  to  time,  of  late,  thrills  of  liorror 
have  shot  through  the  civilized  world  at  the 
tidings  of  lynchings  in  the  South,  attended  by 
every  imaginable  incident  of  barbaric  cruelty. 
Grant  that  the  victims  have  usually  been  atro- 
cious criminals,  deserving  of  swift,  sure,  legal 
punishment,  none  the  less  their  crimes  have 
been  transcended  by  the  savagery  of  criminal 
vengeance.  Those  crimes  and  that  vengeance 
unite  to  re\'eal  a  state  of  society  which  must  he 
remedied.  How?  By  education  and  religion; 
let  me  rather  say  hy  religious  education. 

The  Negro  is  in  the  South  to  stay.  His  race 
now  numbers  eight  millions.  It  is  doubling 
every  forty  years.  In  1920  there  will  be  twelve 
million  Negroes  in  this  country.  So  what  is 
carelessly  termed  *  *  the  Negro  problem "  is 
really  the  great  American' problem.  Tbe  fate 
of  civilization  on  this  continent  depends  on 
what  the  Negro  is  to  be.  He  must  be  redeemed 
from  the  taint  and  curse  of  centuries  of  en- 
forced immorality,  or  this  proud  land  must 
take  a  second  place  among  civilized  nations. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society  deserves  well  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
nation.     For  brevity,  I  will  call  attention  now 


to  only  one  part  of  its  work.  Immediately 
after  the  civil  war  it  sprang  into  being  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  nation's  wards — millions 
of  degraded  and  ignorant  citizens  with  the 
glorious,  awful  gift  of  the  ballot  in  their  hands. 
It  has  poured  millions  of  dollars  into  the  South 
to  educate  and  Christianize  the  most  needy  of 
all  who  need.  It  is  now  educating  8,725  stu- 
dents under  the  care  of  473  teachers,  one  fourth 
of  the  teachers  in  our  entire  Church.  It  is  de- 
veloping self-help  in  a  most  beneficent  degree. 
Its  work  is  chiefiy  in  the  lines  of  primary  and 
secondary,  and  largely  of  industrial  education; 
but  it  has  also  achieved  results  in  collegiate, 
normal,  medical,  and  theological  education, 
which  command  the  high  admiration  and  grati- 
tude of  all  unprejudiced  philanthropists. 

In  no  part  of  this  work  will  its-zeal  be  chilled 
by  such  utterances  as  the  following,  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Southerner,  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
yet  repent  of  his  folly:  **We  have  held  off 
and  given  the  North  a  fair  chance  long  enough. 
The  Southern  darky  ...  is 
drifting  to  inevitable  destruction.  IRc^  hge^ 
hocy  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  African.  He 
needs  sensible,  sympathetic,  kindly  instruction 
from  those  of  us  who  know  his  place,  and  will 
see  that  he  does  not  get  out  of  it." 

'  *  His  place  !  "  We  need  have  no  fear  that  he 
will  find  **his  place,"  if  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity are  fairly  open  to  him,  and  if  he  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  them.  It  is  not  the  educated 
Negro  who  is  a  menace  to  society;  he  will  be 
sure  to  sympathize  with  the  noble  woi'ds  of  a 
colored  minister,  who  adorns  our  Church,  Pro- 
fessor Bo  wen,  of  the  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary,  who,  in  his  great  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Negro  Building  of  the  Atlanta 
Exposition,  said:  **As  a  representative  of  the 
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thinking  people  of  my  race,  I  take  of!  my  hat 
to  the  white  man  of  this  country,  North  and 
South,  when  he  swears,  by  all  that  liveth,  that 
the  sanctity  of  his  home  and  the  purity  of  his 
family  shall  be  maintained  inviolate  at  every 
hazard.  .  .  .  We  do  not  ask  that  the  crimi- 
nal escape ;  but  we  plead  that  the  court  shall 
ferret  out  his  crime  by  due  process  of  law,  and 
that  he  receive  the  full  measure  of  punishment 
according  to  law.  We  ask  that  justice,  severe, 
unbiased,  and  remorseless,  be  meted  out  to  all 
criminals,  black  and  white,  who  violate  the  purity 
of  any  woman,  white  or  black,  South  or  North." 
While  I  was  holding  a  colored  Conference  in 
Tennessee  Bishop  Hay  good  dropped  in.  I  in- 
vited him  to  address  the  brethren,  which  he 
did  in  the  most  brotherly,  wise,  and  weighty 
words,  and  he  closed  by  saying,   *'  I  beg  you  to 


bear  this  message  from  me  to  your  colleagues, 
and  to  all  in  charge  of  your  work  down  here : 
You  don^t  know  half  the  good  you  are  doing 
here,  else  you  would  do  a  great  deal  more !  " 

For  this  grandly  successful  work,  and  for  the 
means  to  multiply  its  usefulness,  I  plead.  O, 
that  every  pastor  of  our  Church  would  listen ! 
Brother,  do  not  neglect  the  collection  for  this 
most  worthy  cause !  Take  it,  by  itself  alone, 
after  an  address  or  sermon  on  the  subject,  as 
the  Discipline  directs.  The  ^^  omnibus  "  collec- 
tion has  stood  right  across  the  track  of  this 
cause,  and  has  well-nigh  wrecked  it.  Give  one 
Sunday  morning  each  year  to  this  subject 
alone.  Tell  your  people  the  facts  relating  to 
it.  No  cause  will  interest  them  more,  and 
your  appeal  will  be  sure  to  win  and  enlist  their 
heads  and  hearts  and  hands. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEGRO  IN   THE  SOUTH. 

BT  BISHOP  A.  G.  HATOOOD,  D.D.,  OP  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 

<Ab  eztnet  from  a  Mter  wriuan  to  the  NorthwetAem  Christian  Advocate  and  printed  In  that  paper  In  December*  1895. 

Blihop  Haygood  died  In  Jannary,  1896.) 


Few  Southern  men  have  enough  knowledge 
of  school  or  church  work  among  the  Negroes  to 
write  or  speak  about  these  things,  and  such 
ill-timed  remarks  as  are  sometimes  made  in 
speech  or  print  do  not  truly  represent  the 
South,  much  less  Southern  Methodism,  which, 
though  it  moves  slowly,  and  has  done  little  to 
its  credit  for  the  Negro  since  the  war,  has  by 
every  form  of  action  and  enactment,  from  Gen- 
eral Conference  down,  committed  itself  to  the 
duty  of  helping  him.  The  work  of  the  North- 
em  Methodists  for  the  Negro,  in  church  and 
flchool,  has  been  good.  The  graduates  of  these 
schools,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  like  the 
educated  men  of  white  schools,  are  not  the 
men  who  commit  nameless  crimes  that,  alas! 
lead  to  lynching,  denounced  by  me  in  speech 
and  writing,  from  Euklux  days  to  this  present 
time.  The  financial  management  of  these  great 
schools  is  the  marvel  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  America.  I  do  not  know  of  one  that 
has  gone  to  the  wall  through  bad  financiering. 
Every  dollar  put  into  these  schools  has  helped 
our  conunon  civilization. 

The  church  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  South  has  not  been  a  failure.  Its 
success  among  the  white  people  in  the  South 
has  not,  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  been 
successful.  But  among  the  Negro  population 
it  has  been  a  power  for  good  of  incalculable 
2 


value.  It  has,  through  its  better  methods,  been 
a  great  blessing  to  other  colored  churches  in 
the  South.  It  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
South  if  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
should  dissolve  all  its  Southern  Conferences. 
As  much  as  this  I  said  to  our  beloved  bishop, 
R.  S.  Foster — clarum  et  tenerabiU  nomen — in 
Boston,  December,  1881.  My  worst  fear  of  the 
North  concerning  the  Southern  Negro  is  this 
knowledge:  Some  are  discouraged  because 
there  does  not  appear  more  rapid  progress  in 
the  development  of  character  in  the  students  of 
its  schools.  The  noble  teachers  expected  too 
much  at  the  start.  They  did  not  at  the  first 
see  that  it  is  a  work  covering  at  least  three 
generations.  At  Chautauqua,  in  1883,  I  did 
not  claim  more  than  that  I  had  read  some 
history  and  knew  something  of  the  work 
Northern  benevolence  had  undertaken.  I  told 
the  people  to  take  fresh  hold — that  **  the  work 
would  require  a  hundred  years." 

As  to  Southern  Methodists,  they  are  not,  at 
this  time,  in  any  way  prepared  to  carry  on  this 
stupendous  work.  We  have  undertaken  to  set 
up  two  schools  for  the  Colored  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church — Paine  Institute,  Augusta, 
Ga.,  and  Lune  Institute,  Jackson,  Tenn.  Alas! 
we  make  slow  progress.  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  conviction  amon^  us  all  that  God  will 
not  hold  us  guiltless  unless  we  do  more  and 
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better  for  this  work.  As  to  undertaking  to  do 
church  work  for  these  millions  of  Negroes,  no 
Ohurch  in  the  South  is  in  position,  financially  or 
morally,  to  do  it.  This  I  know ;  let  such  as  wish 
to  contradict  the  statement  do  so.  Would  to 
God  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  could  do 


more  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Negro !  May 
all  Northern  Churches  increase  their  efforts  to 
save  him  and  us  I  May  Soathem  Methodinn 
rise  to  the  conception  of  its  doty  and  then  do 
all  it  can !  May  every  Church  come  under  like 
conviction  and  put  its  hands  to  this  Gk>8pel  plow ! 


WHAT  THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  HAS  DONE  IN  THE 

SOUTH,  AND  WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 


BT  BISHOP  W.  F.  MALLALIEU*  D.D. 


Wilmington,  Dbl.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  are 
both  in  the  South,  and  they  are  two  thousand 
miles  apart  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  twenty-five 
hund  red  by  rail,  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  *  *  The 
South ''  is  a  vast  territory ;  few  people  realize  its 
magnitude,  and  still  fewer  its  magnificent  re- 
sources, and  its  capability  of  limitless  develop- 
ment. 

There  is  also  great  lack  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  what  our  own  Church  has  undertaken 
and  accomplished  in  *'tlie  South,"  in  the  old 
slave  States,  for  they  constitute  *' the  South'*  in 
the  broader  sense  of  that  term. 

Probably  not  one  in  fifty  of  our  preachers  in 
the  great  Conferences  in  the  North  could  give 
the  names  of  our  Conferences  located  in  the 
South ;  and  still  greater  would  be  the  proportion 
of  those  who  could  not  tell  how  many  of  such 
Conferences  are  so-called  **  white,"  and  how 
many  are  so-called  **  colored."  There  is  no 
really  reasonable  excuse  for  this  ignorance,  for 
much  of  it  might  be  relieved  if  all  our  preachers 
in  the  North  would  make  the  profitable  invest- 
ment of  ten  cents  in  our  Year  Book,  and  then 
carefully  con  its  pages.  Not  only  would  they 
learn  most  important  facts  along  the  line  of  the 
present  discussion,  but  many  others  which 
would  greatly  enhance  their  reputation  for  gen- 
eral intelligence  concerning  current  affairs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  environment 
of  our  work  in  the  South  is  not  identical  in  all 
the  States.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  the  border  States  were  quite  different  from 
those  farther  South  in  many  important  respects; 
especially  their  type  of  civilization,  and  social, 
political,  and  religious  thought  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  their  proximity  to  their  Northern 
neighbors.  Thus  while  we,  as  a  Church,  were 
practically  excluded  from  the  southern  South 
from  1845  to  1865,  we  still  held  our  ground, 
though  with  many  losses,  and  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
South.     This  is  true  especially  of  Delaware  and 


Maryland,  though  the  schism  of  1844  and  the 
resulting  antagonisms  were  well-ni^h  destruc- 
tive of  all  our  interests  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri. 

From  1865  up  to  the  present  time,  which  is 
about  thirty  years  from  the  time  when  once  more 
we  set  our  faces  toward  the  South,  repeating  as 
we  did  so,  **The  world  is  my  pariah,**  we  have 
inarched  straight  forward,  and  have  achieved 
the  most  splendid  victories  that  were  ever  vouch- 
safed to  us  on  any  field.  We  have  been  ostra- 
cised, opposed,  persecuted,  some  of  our  preach- 
ers and  people  have  been  murdered,  our  school- 
houses  and  churches  in  some  instances  destroyed, 
and  a  good  deal  of  this  wickedness  has  been 
perpetrated  by  so-called  Christian  people,  yet 
we  have  gone  on  with  a  steadfast  faith,  a  qaencfa- 
less  zeal,  and  a  Christlike  devotion  and  love  that 
have  made  us  invincible. 

These  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we 
sum  up  what  our  Church  has  attempted  and  done. 
The  simple  truth  is,  we  have  met  with  no 
greater  difi&culties  and  no  more  hatred  and  no 
more  opposition  in  any  heathen  mission  field 
than  in  the  South,  and  all  this  we  have  answered 
with  more  love,  more  devotion,  more  earnest 
prayer  for  all  the  people  of  all  the  Soath. 

Statistics  are  worth  something  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  so,  first  of  all,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  thirty  years  just  past  our  Church 
in  round  numbers,  by  way  of  direct  benev- 
olent bestowment,  has  put  not  very  far  from 
$15,000,000  of  good  honest  money  into  the 
South.  This  will  include  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Tract,  Sunday  School,  Woman's  Home 
Mission,  Freedmen^s  Aid  and  Southern  Educa- 
tion, Church  Extension,  and  Missionary  organi- 
zations ;  all  this  without  counting  what  has  been 
done  by  way  of  private  gifts  and  taxes  that 
our  people  in  the  South  have  paid.  If  we  take 
into  account  the  land  and  buildings  now  owned 
by  the  Freedmen^s  Aid  and  Southern  Education 
Society,  we  shall  find  their  ** plant**  oould  not 
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be  duplicated  to-day  for  less  than  $4,000,000,     Number  of  churches. 3,063 

and  this  does  not  include  the  property  and  en-     Value  of  churches $3,609,326 

dowment  of  GUimmon  School  of  Theology,  at  Other  figures  might  easily  be  given  with  ref- 

Atlanta,  which  just  now  amounts  to  not  less  erence  to  other  departments,  but  when  we  see 

than   $600,000,   making  it  the  best  endowed  that  in  "the  South"  we  have  more  than  550,000 

theological  institution  in  all  the  South,  and  it  is  members   (counting  probationers),   more    than 

a  Christian    theological   school,    for   from    its  420,000  Sunday  school  scholars  (not  counting 

hospitable  halls  no  one  is  excluded  on  account  officers  and  teachers),  and  almost  $13,000,000 

of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  sin  or  of  church  property  (not  including  the  value  of 

servitude,  provided  he  can  just  now  come  up  to  parsonages),  and  $4,000,000  or  more  of  school 

the  required  moral  and  literary  sUndard.  property,  with  more  than  10,000  students,  and 

Again,  there  are  in  "  the  South  "  fifteen  white  the  best  theological  school  in  the  South,  we 

Conferences,    besides    the    recently    organized  may  challenge  the  world  to  give  us  credit  for 

Gulf  3Iission.     These  white  Conferences  make,  the  most  magnificent  success  all  in  **  the  South," 

in  part,  the  following  showing :  especially  ns  it  may  be  said  that  our  presence 

Number  of  preachers 1,511  there  has  incited  all  other  Churches  to  a  higher 

Number  of  members 291,858  and  better  spiritual  life  and  more  zealous  efforts 

Number  of  Sunday  school  scholars. .       246,745  to  do  good  than   would  have  been  witnessed 

Number  of  churches 8,371  had  we  not  been  among  them. 

Value  of  churches $9,171,658  As  to  what  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  only 

The  most  earnest  attention  is  called  to  these  ^  s^J  that,  if  we  are  obedient  to  the  very  man- 
figures  on  the  part  of  those  good  people  of  ours  i^^s^  ^^^^s  of  God  and  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
who  **don't  know  about  our  white  work  in  the  P^e,  we  will  hold  steady  where  we  are  and 
South,"  and,  because  they  have  heard  the  mali-  instantly  gather  our  forces  for  a  forward  march, 
cious  statements  of  our  enemies,  or  through  some  w»*^  ^^^  determination  to  leave  no  duty  undone, 
of  our  own  number  have  heard  the  echo  of  such  "o  divine  call  unanswered,  and  no  entreaty  of 
statements,  think  **  we  would  do  well  to  aban-  ^^^  needy  unheeded.  We  will,  in  the  spirit  of 
don  the  white  work  in  the  South."  That  would  Jesus,  join  with  all  saints,  philanthropists,  and 
be  statesmanship  with  a  vengeance,  to  lower  our  Patriots  to  save  the  people  of  **the  South" 
flag,  cast  off  nearly  800,000  members,  nearly  ^roin  ignorance  and  sin,  and  bring  to  all  the 
250,000  Sunday  school  scholars,  and  more  than  precious  message  of  the  Gospel.  Neither  con- 
$9,000,000  of  church  property,  to  say  nothing  of  tumely,  scorn,  nor  threat  shall  deter  us  from 
all  our  other  interests  involved.  The  man,  high  ^^^^y  '^^  *^e  future  more  than  in  the  past.  Lov- 
or  low,  who  advises  the  abandonment  of  our  ^ng  ^^^  «n^  humanity,  and  believing  in  the 
white  work  in  "the  South,"  is  either  ignorant.  Fatherhood  of  the  one  and  the  brotherhood  of 
prejudiced,  or  traitorous.  It  is  time  that  all  ^^^e  other,  we  will  stand  for  truth,  justice,  en- 
thinking  and  talking  in  this  direction  should  lightenment,  evangelization,  and  salvation  for 
cease,  once  and  forever.  »ll  *^e  people  of  every  race  and  every  color.  If 
But  let  us  glance  at  our  work  among  the  col-  ^^s  shall  so  be,  then  more  glorious  victories  await 
ored  people  of  **  the  South."  The  recent  divi-  usthan  any  of  which  we  haveeven  dared  todream. 
sionof  theSavannahConference  gives  us  eighteen  In  God  we  trust  (to  him  be  all  the  glory)  I  Amen. 

of  these  Conferences.     It  will  be  observed  that  

three  of  these  Conferences  have  a  part  of  their  Fntnre  of  the  Negro. 
churches  and  membership  in  the  North,  but  this  The  Negro's  present  days  of  infancy  and  of 
will  not  appreciably  affect  the  statistical  show-  small  beginnings  are  no  criterion  to  measure  his 
ing.  Further,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  in  future^by.  The  depths[from  which  he  has  come 
one  of  these  Conferences  a  few  hundred  white  and  the  obstacles  surrounding  him  must  be  re- 
members, and  also  in  five  or  six  of  these  Confer-  membered  when  expressing  judgment  of  him ; 
ences  there  are  one  or  more  white  preachers,  ^nd  whenjsuperficial^writers  declare  that  the  Ne- 
With  these  explanations  we  give  the  statistics  g^  can  never  assimilate  a  high  civilization,  nor 
corresponding  to  those  given  in  regard  to  om:  approach  the  present  attainments  of  the  Anglo- 
Southern  white  work.    They  are  as  follows :  Saxons,  they  betray  immaturity  of  thought.     It 

Number  of  preachers 1,704  has  required  centuries  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 

Number  of  members 260,088  reach  his^present  commanding  position. — J.  W, 

Number  of  Sunday  school  scholars. .        174,176  27.  Bowen^  D.D, 
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Thb  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Soutbem  Education 
Society,  with  headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  general  charge  of  the  principal  Methodist 
Episcopal  schools  in  the  South.  The  secre- 
taries, Rev.  J.  C.  Hartzell,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  reported  to  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Society  last  November : 

**  During  the  year  44  institutions  of  learning 
have  been  maintained  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,845  colored  and  3,880  white  students.  Our 
school  property,  on  a  conservative  valuation,  is 
worth  $1,969,800,  and  of  this  $1,691,800  is 
owned  by  the  Society.  The  division  of  schools 
as  to  race  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  mutual 
preference ;  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  but 
very  little  commingling  of  colored  and  white 
students  in  the  same  school. 

**One  theological,  ten  institutions  of  collegi- 
ate, and  eleven  of  academic  grade  are  main- 
tained among  the  colored  people.  The  theo- 
logical school  is  the  Gammon  Theological 
Seminary  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  ten  institu- 
tions of  collegiate  grade  are  centrally  located 
in  tlic  midst  of  vast  Negro  populations  in  ten 
different  States.  The  eleven  schools  of  academic 
grade  among  the  colored  people  are  located  so 
as  to  be  feeders  to  these  central  collegiate  insti- 
tutions, and  are  doing  a  work  second  in  im- 
portance to  no  educational  endeavor  of  the 
Church. 

**The  results  in  the  schools  among  the  white 
people  have  been  gratifying.  The  students, 
almost  wholly  from  among  the  poorer  white 
people  of  the  South,  have  flocked  to  these 
schools,  and  stayed,  in  spite  often  of  pinching 
poverty.  Fort  Worth  University,  Texas,  is  the 
nearest  self-supporting  school  we  have  among 
the  white  people  of  the  South.  Tlie  institution 
last  year  had  a  faculty  numbering  37,  and  an 
attendance  in  all  departments  of  832.  The 
property  is  worth  fully  $100,000.  The  great 
city  of  Fort  Worth  has  adopted  the  school  as 
its  child ;  a  good  medical  college  has  been  es- 
tablished and  opened  under  favorable  auspices, 
and  a  new  building  erected  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  local  friends.  U.  S.  Grant  University, 
located  at  Athens  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has 
had  its  most  prosperous  year  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  675  students  and  26  teachers.  The 
medical,  pharmaceutical,  and  business  colleges 
at  Chattanooga  are  entirely  self-supporting." 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  for  the  different 
schools  are  as  follows : 


Amoxg  Ck)L0REO  People. 

Gkkmmon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta, 

Ga $12,429  47 

Central    Tennessee    College,    Nashville, 

Tenn 18,936  36 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Ga 15,536  61 

Rust  University,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. . .  12,963  53 

Claflin  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C 36,639  28 

New  Orleans  University,  New  Orleans, 

La 17,407  73 

Morgan  College,  Baltimore,  Md 16,652  00 

Bennett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C 4,242  23 

Wiley  University,  Marshall,  Tex. 8,272  16 

Philander    Smith    College,   Little    Rock, 

Ark 4,163  i1 

George  R.  Smith  College,  Sedalia,  Mo. . .  25,694  76 

Alexandria  Academy,  Alexandria,  La. . .  320  00 

Haven  Academy,  Waynesboro,  Ga 1,389  88 

Central   Alabama  Academy,  Huntsville, 

Ala 1,170  23 

La  Grange  Academy,  La  Graogo,  Ga 284  00 

Cookman  Academy,  Jacksonville,  Fla. . .  9,361  12 

Gilbert  Academy,  Wmsted,  La 3,558  28 

Meridian  Academy,  Meridian,  Miss 383  45 

Morristowu  Academy,  Morristown,  Tenn.  10,610  99 

Total $200,014  54 

Among  White  People. 

Fort  Worth  University,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  $21,561  43 

Little  Rock  University,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  1,699  54 

U.  S.  Grant  University,  Athens  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn • 9,666  08 

Aaron  Academy,  Aaron,  N.  C 40  00 

Baldwin  Academy,  Baldwin,  La 599  00 

Du  Pont  Academy,  Du  Pont,  Ga 85  00 

Demorest  Academy,  Demorest,  Ga 838  65 

EUijay  Academy,  Kllijay,  Ga 763  85 

Fairview  Academy, Trapp  Hill,  N.  C...  50  00 

Graham  Academy,  Marshall  berg,  N.  C. . .  487  00 

Eingsley  Academy,  Bloomingdale,  Tenn.  468  90 

Mallalieu  Academy,  Einsey,  Ala 150  00 

Murphy  College,  Sevierville,  Tenn 1,404  90 

McLemoresville    Academy,    McXiemores- 

ville,  Tenn 782  50 

Powell's  Valley  Academy,  Well  Spring, 

Tenn 75  00 

Parrottsville      Academy,     Parrottsville, 

Tonn 710  97 

Summertown     Academy,    Summertowu, 

Tenn 264  50 

Woodland  Academy,  Cumberland,  Miss. .  447  86 

Missouri   Wesleyan  Academy,  Cameron, 

Mo 425  00 

Total $40,510  IS 

Insurance  and  taxes 5,035  85 

Total  expended  in  school  work $245,560  57 
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OUTLOOK  OF  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


BT  HENBT  E.  SAWYER. 


What  is  the  outlook  for  the  colored  people 
in  the  South? 

Some  say  that  it  is  very  bright,  that  they  have 
made  marvelous  progress  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
that  their  conditions  are  as  favorable  as  could 
be  expected,  and  that  they  are  rapidly  rising. 

Others  say  that  there  is  no  encouragement  for 
them  in  the  South,  that  they  are  cheated  and 
oppressed,  deprived  of  political  rights  and  re- 
fused social  recognition;  that,  although  not 
molested  while  content  to  remain  poor  and  ig- 
norant, they  are  sure  to  be  opposed  and  liable 
to  be  ''  run  off  *'  or  killed  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  acquire  property,  education,  or  respectability. 

If  the  latter  opinion  is  correct,  the  facts  on 
which  it  rests  should  be  known.  If  it  is  un- 
founded or  exaggerated,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  prevail  among  the  colored  people,  discoura- 
ging all  ambition  in  them,  nor  to  be  disseminated 
through  the  North  to  discredit  the  white  people 
of  the  South. 

It  is  evident  that  one's  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject will  depend  on  his  temperament,  the  ex- 
tent and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  the  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  his  associates,  the  conditions 
in  the  locality  with  which  he  is  familiar,  and 
his  disposition  and  ability  to  compare  present 
conditions  with  thoseof  thirty  or  fifteen  yearsago. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  somewhat  ad- 
equate basis  for  a  valid  conclusion,  a  circular 
requesting  answers  to  the  following  questions 
was  widely  distributed : 

1.  What  encouragements  and  opportunities 
have  colored  people  in  the  South  to  acquire 
property  and  education? 

2.  What  discouragements  and  obstacles  are 
there  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  these  things? 

3.  Does  the  acquisition  of  property,  educa- 
tion, and  good  character  by  colored  people  ex- 
pose them  to  greater  danger  and  to  the  hostility 
of  the  whites? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  is  general  emigration  the 
best  policy  of  the  colored  people? 

From  thirteen  States,  including  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  all  south  of  them, 
some  eighty  replies  were  received.  About 
twenty  of  these  were  from  white  teachers  in 
colored  schools,  and  the  remainder  from  colored 
ministers,  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  editors, 
bfudnesB  men  and  students.  An  analysis  and 
sammary  of  these  answers  is  here  given.  The 
purpose  to  fairly  represent  everyone  has  been  kept 


in  view,  with  special  care  to  give  extreme  views 
on  either  side.  Opinions  of  whites  and  Negroes 
are  presented  separately,  and  no  intimation  is 
given  as  to  the  State  from  which  any  answer 
comes. 

I.  Whites. 

Question  1.  Four  of  those  answering  men- 
tion the  examples  of  the  many  who  have  acquired 
property,  education,  and  good  standing;  four, 
the  demand  for  intelligent  and  faithful  workers; 
three,  opportunities  to  buy  homes  and  farms; 
three  say  tliat  owners  of  property  obtain  respect 
and  consideration;  and  three,  *^  about  the  same 
as  whites."  Other  answers  are:  Very  few; 
fewer  tlian  those  of  whites,  but  widening  grad- 
ually; increased  opportunities;  better  each 
year ;  a  very  good  chance ;  fairly  good  in  many 
places;  they  are  coming  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  and  their  votes  are  bid  for ;  abundance  of 
land  can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price,  with 
plenty  of  time  and  very  reasonable  terms  of  pay- 
ment; a  colored  man^s  title  to  property  is  as 
sacred  as  any  man^s. 

One  says  the  State  schools  are  not  very  ef- 
ficient, and  several  say  they  are  improving. 
State  normal  schools  and  private  schools  of  high 
grade  are  mentioned,  as  is  also  the  employment 
of  colored  teachers  and  the  favorable  disposition 
of  the  better  whites  toward  the  education  of 
colored  youth. 

Question  2.  Answers  given  by  one  each:  In 
some  parts  many  and  formidable ;  high  price  of 
land;  low  prices  for  produce;  the  credit  sys- 
tem ;  superstition ;  submission  to  ignorant  lead- 
ers ;  contentment  with  low  standards  of  educa- 
tion and  character.  By  two  each :  High  rate  of 
interest;  fewer  openings  for  skilled  labor  and 
for  educated  men;  lack  of  united  effort;  more 
in  themselves  than  in  their  circumstances.  By 
three  each :  In  some  places  not  allowed  to  buy 
most  desirable  property;  hostility  of  whites; 
unjust  and  unfair  treatment;  unequal  school 
privileges;  habits  of  dependence ;  idleness.  By 
four  each :  Low  wages ;  race  prejudice ;  improv- 
idence ;  jealousy  of  one  another.  By  six :  Ig- 
norance. 

Question  3.  Answers  by  one  each.  Yes  and 
no ;  students  have  cause  to  complain ;  it  seems 
to  in  some  parts ;  to  the  unthinking  white  man 
only.  By  six  each:  Not  generally,  but  some- 
times or  often ;  it  does  not.  By  three :  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  protection. 
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Question  4.  All  answer,  with  more  or  less 
emphasis,  in  the  negative. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, because  they  are  made  by  educated  men 
who,  by  their  works,  have  proved  their  friend- 
liness toward  the  colored  people,  and  by  inter- 
course with  them  and  residence  in  the  South 
have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

II.  Colored. 

Question    1.     Answers  by  one  each:  Very, 
very  poor;  fair;  abundant  opportunities ;  every- 
thing to  help;  can  acquire  property  and  educa- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  South;   all  they  will 
make  use  of;  no  place  on  the  globe  so  favor- 
able; all  that  we  need;  all  that  is  wanted  is  hon- 
esty, truthfulness,  fidelity,  and  economy;  not 
so  good  as  those  of  the  whites;  work,    cheap 
land,  cheap  living;  are  largely  depended  on  as 
producers;  trades  and  professions  open  to  them 
to  a  considerable  extent;  protection  and  com- 
mendation ;  can  get  property  by  paying  a  good 
price  for  it;  railway  company  makes  special  ef- 
fort to  sell  them  homes ;  property  may  be  pur- 
chased and  held  under  protection  of  law;  in 
most  places  property  can  be  acquired  on  very 
easy  terms;  can  buy  homes;  opportunities  bet- 
ter now  than  ever;  willingness  to  sell  land  to 
Negroes;  can  purchase  almost  anywhere  and  are 
constantly  urged  by  whites  to  do  so ;  new  South 
often  encourages ;  much  encouragement  and  many 
opportunities;  very  good;  ample  opportunity  in 
schools  and  colleges;  every  inducement;  oppor- 
tunities great ;  why  become  discouraged  at  day- 
break? 

By  two  each:  Encouragement  poor,  oppor- 
tunities fair;  are  encouraged  here;  favor  of  bet- 
ter whites;  more  than  in  the  North;  property 
and  education  are  helpful.  By  three  each :  None 
at  all;  no  special  encouragement.  By  four 
each:  Very  little;  examples  of  the  many  who 
have  succeeded.  By  eight:  Good.  By  nine 
each:  Public,  higher,  and  industrial  schools; 
same  that  other  races  have. 

Question  2.  Answers  by  seven  each:  Low 
wages;  race  prejudice.  By  six  each:  Opposi- 
tion of  poor  whites;  inferior  public  schools. 
By  five  each :  Lack  of  economy ;  discrimination 
against  colored  workmen.  By  four  each:  In- 
justice; none.  By  three  each:  Cannot  obtain 
paying  positions ;  can't  get  any  ofiSces;  opposi- 
tion to  men  of  learning  and  means.  By  two 
each;  practical  disfranchisement;  old  habits; 
ignorance;  not  many;  with  honesty  and  indus- 
try, nothing  to  hinder. 


By  one  each:  Numerous;  so  many  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  them;    whites  very  cruel,   don't 
give  us  any  show,  don't  allow  us  to  vote;  the 
credit  system;   often  cheated  in  buying  land; 
loss  of  property  after  it  is  partially  paid  for; 
hard  to  sell  to  advantage ;  in  plantation  districts 
cannot  buy  small   farms;   not  allowed  to  boy 
homes  in  most  desirable  localities;  the  mortgage 
system;  failure  to  support  their  own  business 
enterprises;  lack  of  openings  in  business  and 
public  service;   old  South  discourages  educa- 
tion; outrages;  insecurity  of  life  and  property; 
color  the  only  obstacle;   comparatively  none; 
poverty;  spending  too  much  money  on  humbug; 
extravagance;   false  notions  about   education; 
indifference;    inefiSciency;  intemperance;  indo- 
lence ;  whisky  and  tobacco ;  social  impurities  and 
sins;  envy  of  one  another;  same  that  other  peo- 
ple have;    nothing  to  hinder  except  in   some 
cases;  none,  except  where  there  is  a  stubborn 
disinclination  to  work  or  to  use  school  priv- 
ileges ;  only  obstacle  **  they  totU  not  have  them  ;  " 
the  great  obstacles  are  in  our  own  ranks,  lack 
of  union,  factional  strife,  sectarianism ;  the  most 
serious  opposition  to  a  man  of  ^  color  in  my  pro- 
fession is  from  colored  people;  and  no  amount 
of  success  can  overcome  this  prejudice  to  color 
on  the  part  of  colored  persons. 

Question  3.  Thirty-five  answer  in  the  negative, 
and  fourteen  of  these  say  it  has  an  opposite  effect. 
Answers  by  two  each :  Yes  and  no ;  not  with 
the  better  class  of  whites ;  yes,  of  poor  and  ig- 
norant whites.  Other  answers  are :  Sometimes; 
that  is  the  tendency ;  some  places  will  not  tol- 
erate an  educated  colored  man;  the  majority 
dislike  to  see  a  Negro  want  to  be  an  educated 
gentleman;  it  may  in  isolated  cases;  depends 
on  the  kind  of  people;  in  many  places  it  does; 
it  is  education  they  despise;  often  asserted 
but  practically  untrue;  not  when  coupled  with 
common  sense. 

Question  4.  Three  answer  in  the  afiSrmative, 
and  thirty-nine  in  the  negative,  some  of  them 
with  much  emphasis.  Other  answers :  Am  afraid 
to  say;  yes,  if  they  can  have  good  leaders;  don't 
think  it  is  unless  emigrants  are  aided  for  five 
years ;  yes,  if  they  can  better  their  condition ; 
don't  know  where  they  want  to  emigrate  to; 
not  unless  they  go  to  Africa;  yes,  to  some  part 
of  the  country  where  they  can  have  good  schools 
and  all  political  rights;  no,  but  select  Christian 
colonists  would  do  much  good  in  Africa ;  am 
opposed  to  emigration  of  any  sort;  one  of  the 
worst  policies  for  them ;  the  worst  plan  ever  de- 
vised for  their  relief;  am  bitterly  opposed  to  it; 
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the  present  agitation  is  doing  our  people  an  un- 
told amount  of  harm. 


A  study  of  these  statements  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
South  the  opportunities  of  the  colored  people 
for  advancement  are  fairly  good,  and  that  many 
of  the  best  white  people  favor  their  advance- 
ment  and  are  doing  not  a  little  to  promote  it, 
but  that  there  are  districts  in  which  colored 
people  suffer  seriously  from  race  prejudice,  in- 
justice, and  oppression. 

If  the  testimonies  could  be  weighed,  the  show- 
ing would  be  more  favorable  than  from  count- 
ing merely.  Generally  the  more  enterprising 
and  intelligent  find  the  least  fault  with  the 
flitumtion,  and  most  positively  attribute  what  is 


discouraging  in  it  to  causes  in  the  people  rather 
than  to  unfavorable  circumstances. 

But  that  so  many  lack  ability,  determination, 
or  intelligence  to  take  full  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  as  are  afforded  them,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  a  fault  for  which  they  are  to  be 
punished  by  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  but  as  a 
great  misfortune  rendering  more  imperative  the 
duty  of  extended,  earnest,  and  persistent  efforts 
to  give  them  larger  knowledge,  nobler  purposes, 
greater  courage,  and  higher  views  of  life.  The 
field  for  such  work  is  broad,  the  opportunities 
for  it  inviting,  the  demand  most  pressing. 
Neglect  of  it  will  be  fraught  with  danger  of  un- 
imagined  evils  to  the  colored  people  and  to  the 
nation  of  which  they  must  remain  a  part. — The 
Outlook. 


CHURCH  WORK  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

BT  A.  E.  DICKUreOir,  D.D.,    EDITOR  OF    *'tHE  RELIOIOUB  UERALD,"   RICHMOND,    YA. 


The  Negroes  of  the  South  are  doing  as  well 
we  have  any  right  to  expect  under  all  the 
circumstances.  Their  progress  in  building  fine 
churches  and  raising  great  amounts  of  money 
for  various  descriptions  of  religious  work  is 
truly  wonderful.  Northerners  should  come  down 
among  us  and  see  it  all  wi^h  their  own  eyes, 
when  they  would  know  how  to  appreciate 
it.  But  I  thank  God  for  the  many  indications 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  far 
greater  things  to  come  with  the  brightening 
future. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  colored  people  by 
the  whites,  let  me  say  that  the  best  possible 
feeling  exists  between  the  great  masses  of  both 
colors.  Of  course,  there  is  wrongdoing,  but 
there  is  a  mighty  and  growing  sentiment 
against  taking  advantage  of  the  weaker  breth- 
ren. Believe  me,  there  are  vast  multitudes  of 
us  down  here  that  are  as  anxious  to  do  right  by 
the  colored  people  as  you  can  possibly  be  to 
have  us  do  this.  I  heard  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dixon,  of  New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  in  a 
lecture  in  this  city,  tell  of  an  old  farmer  in  New 
York  State  who  had  had  ten  wives,  nine  of 
whom  he  had  murdered.  Mr.  Dixon  assured 
his  great  audience  that  he  knew  this  to  be  a 
fact — the  man  had  actually  murdered  nine  of 
his  ten  wires.  It  would  not  be  fair  upon  this 
angle  statement  to  conclude  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  New  York  husbands  to  murder  their 
wires  whenerer  they  for  any  reason  grow  weary 
of  them.      Many  statements  about  the  South 


have  been  made  and  circulated  with  just  as 
little  foundation,  in  fact,  as  such  a  charge 
against  New  Yorkers  would  have. 

The  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
advance  in  the  South  in  numbers  or  influence. 
If  they  **hold  their  own  '*  it  is  as  much  as  can 
be  claimed  for  them.  It  was  at  one  time 
thought  that  they  would  draw  great  numbers 
of  the  colored  people  into  their  fold ;  but  no 
one  thinks  that  now.  The  Negroes  cling  to  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  especially  to  the 
former.  It  is  rarely  that  one  hears  of  a  colored 
Catholic  in  this  section  of  the  South.  There 
are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  colored 
Baptists  in  Virginia,  and  they  are  adding  to 
their  numbers  many  thousands  every  year. 
There  are  in  the  whole  South  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  colored  Baptists,  and 
the  Methodists  claim  something  over  a  million, 
while  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Disciples, 
Unitarians,  and  Congregationalists  are  all  at 
work  on  the  same  line,  and  are  making  the 
colored  people  more  and  more  recognize  them 
as  true  and  helpful  friends. 

The  success  of  the  Methodists  in  the  South  is 
worthy  of  special  note.  In  former  years  it  was 
not  a  rare  thing  for  rich  Methodist  families  to  go 
over  to  the  Episcopalians ;  and  not  infrequently, 
too,  their  talented  and  aspiring  young  preachers 
were  restless  until  they  finally  found  more 
congenial  surroundings  in  *'the  old  Mother 
Church,"  in  whose  fellowship  John  Wesley 
lived  and  died.     But  it  is  different  now.     The 
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Methodists  excel  us  all  in  wealth  and  in 
numbers  in  nine  tenths  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns  of  the  South,  and  no  preachers  are  more 
loyal  to  their  Church  than  they.  How  this  has 
come  about  I  do  not  know,  but  of  the  fact  I 
have  not  a  doubt. 

The  whites  are  doing  great  things  toward 
educating  their  own  race.  One  reason  they  are 
not  doing  more  by  voluntary  gifts  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people  is,  that  they 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  philanthro- 
pists of  the   North   will    attend  to   that.      It 


would  have  been  all  the  better,  in  my  judgment, 
if  every  Christian  denomination  in  the  South, 
with  the  close  of  the  War,  had  organized  for 
regular  and  generous  work  in  educating  the 
millions  of  Freedmen,  and  not  left  it  all  to  our 
Northern  brethren.  And  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  not  a  few  wise  men  of  the  North,  as  thej 
now  look  back  to  what  followed  in  I860,  would 
confess  that  if  they  had  been  wiser  then,  they 
would  have  done  differently  in  some  mat  ten 
connected  with  work  among  our  colored  breth- 
ren. — Independent. 


THE  GREATEST  IDEA  IN  THE  WORLD. 


BY   REV.    D.   D.    MOORE,    B.D. 


The  kingdom  of  thought  and  ideas  is  a 
kingdom  of  God.  God  is  thought.  Upon 
certain  occasions  on  earth  when  swayed  by 
one  of  his  grander  thoughts  the  presence  of  our 
Lord  became  very  lofty,  so  that  the  disciples 
feared  to  question  him.  After  the  resurrection 
the  insufferable  glory  of  God  began  to  enswathe 
him  more  and  more.  The  question,  **Who  art 
thou?"  "they  durst  not  ask  him."  Yet  the 
men,  though  filled  with  the  amazement  of  his 
rising  from  the  dead,  and  hearing  from  his 
lips  more  than  once  the  expression  of  his  plan 
for  them,  were  so  possessed  of  their  own 
narrowing  thought  that  they  could  not  rise  to 
his  idea. 

The  old  longing  for  place  and  power  was 
still  upon  them.  Yea,  coming  to  the  last  meet- 
ing place  they  formed  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  committee,  and  so  found  courage  to  say  unto 
him,  '*  Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  the 
kingdom,"  with  the  thought  behind,  and  give 
to  us  the  places  in  it  we  hope  for?  But  their 
Lord  understood — saw  the  thought  behind — re- 
membered their  weakness,  knew  that  in  ten 
days*  time  they  would  be  changed  men,  throb- 
bing no  more  with  material  covetousness  but 
with  the  spirituality  of  Pentecost.  So  he  re- 
buked them  not.  Only  he  uttered  the  word, 
the  word  swelling  in  their  hearts  which  they 
feared  to  utter,  power,  power,  **  Ye  shall  re- 
ceive power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come 
upon  you.  ..." 

Ah,  my  brethren,  is  there  not  need  for  heart- 
searching  in  ourselves  for  this  evil  spirit  which 
covets  power  and  place,  making  them  first? 
We  pray  for  post-Pentecostal  days  among  our 
congregations.  We  wonder  why  we  see  not 
the  sweeping  revivals  of  our  fathers*  days ;  and 


may  it  not  be  that  our  own  Pentecost  must 
come  first,  the  fiery  baptism  in  our  own  souls, 
burning  to  ashes  the  inordinate  self  that  reigns 
there  ?  In  a  little  home  the  Master  was  gone, 
and  the  disciples  were  waiting  as  he  had  in- 
structed them  for  something,  pondering  as  they 
communed  together  final  words  of  the  lisen 
One.  Those  words  were  strange  and  startling 
enough,  "Ye  shall  receive  power,  .  .  .  and  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  unto  me. " 

To  them  this  was  a  new  idea  and  a  startling 
idea.  The  Messiah  had  come  and  gone.  He 
had  told  them  that  he  had  done  all  he  came  to 
do.  It  is  hard  for  us  at  this  distance  to  realize 
the  utter  surpiise  to  Jewish  people  in  such  a 
a  thought  as  this.  They  had  expected  him  to 
do  everything.  "Wilt  thou?"  was  their  idea. 
His  thought  was,  "Ye  shall;"  and  it  was  per- 
plexing beyond  all  conception.  We  do  this 
thing?  We  act  for  thee?  We,  we  take  thy  place? 
But  the  Master  repeated,  "Ye  shall  receive 
power." 

It  \%  clear  enough  that  the  duty  of  wit- 
nessing unto  Christ  was  laid  upon  the  original 
disciples  as  their  life's  burden  and  business. 
We  know  they  so  regarded  it,  and  we  know 
how  faithfully  they  discharged  it.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  if  these  men  had  ceased  from  that 
duty  they  would  have  ceased  from  the  follow- 
ing of  our  Lord. 

A  supreme  question  of  to-day  is :  Was  this 
order  of  Christ  a  perpetual  one,  or  was  it  only 
to  the  apostles?  Was  it,  or  was  it  not,  to  be 
binding  upon  his  disciples  for  all  time?  I  feel 
confident  there  is  a  lack  of  conviction  on  this 
point  in  the  Christian  conscience  of  to-day, 
and  that  one  of  the  things  the  Church  needs 
often  set  forth  is  a  clear  presentation  in  logical 
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chain  of  the  evidence,  so  that  every  member 
may  jodge  for  himself  whether  or  not  the  order 
of  the  apostles  is  oar  order  too.  Has  Christ  in- 
deed laid  it  as  an  inviolable  command  upon 
his  disciples  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  ?  Let  ns  for  clearness  employ  numericals 
in  the  consecutive  statements : 

1.  It  is  certain  that  the  early  body  of  dis- 
ciples, together  with  the  apostles,  composed  the 
first  Christian  society  called  the  Church. 

2.  That  upon  this  society  was  laid  by  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  the  duty  of  witnessing 
unto  him ;  and  that  this  was  the  chief  reason 
why  that  society  was  organized. 

8.  It  is  granted  that  a  duty  peculiar  to  that 
original  society  was  the  bearing  of  testimony  to 
the  facts  of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  of 
which  they  had  been  the  eyewitnesses. 

4.  And  it  is  granted  that  with  the  decease  of 
the  eyewitnesses  that  part  of  the  commission 
was  at  an  end.  Nor  was  such  testimony  longer 
needed,  for  the  word  of  the  original  witnesses 
was  received  by  that  generation,  and  even  ad- 
mitted by  their  enemies.  It  was  undeniable, 
and  **  worthy  of  all  acceptation,"  that  Christ 
Jesus  had  come. 

5.  The  next  statement  is  of  exceeding  im- 
portance. It  is  that  the  early  witnesses  did  not 
aak  the  world  to  rely  simply  on  their  word  as 
eyewitnesses,  but  that  they  testified  to  the 
divine  facts  by  their  own  new  life  and  spirits, 
g^ts  and  graces  and  successes.  These  in 
every  disciple,  they  said,  showed  forth  the 
death  *and^resurrection  and  reign  of  Christ  on 
high.  Each  new  birth  into  the  kingdom  on 
earth  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of 
the  living  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

In  this  important  sense  also  these  men  were 
witnesses  unto  him.  The  cliange  in  them  was 
noticed  by  everyone,  and  men  said,  '*Can  this 
be  Peter?''  Why,  a  few  days  ago  these 
men  acted  the  part  of  cowards,  and  now  they 
stand  undaunted  before  princes  and  angry 
mobs.  Mightily  the  people  wondered;  and 
Peter  the  spokesman  cried,  ''Men  and  brethren, 
ye  are  amazed  at  this  change  in  us ;  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  witnesses  unto  the  living  Jesus,  who 
has  been  exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  Gk)d, 
and  now  sheds  forth  this  which  ye  see  and  hear. '' 

Thus  the  early  Church  witnessed  unto  him, 
not  only  apostles,  but  the  most  obscure  private 
individnals  in  it.  Nearly  all  the  early  witnesses 
died  for  the  sake  of  their  testimony,  and  the 
process  by  which  the  word  that  meant  simply 
to  be  a  witness  came  to  stand  for  a  witness  dy- 


ing for  his  testimony  is  a  flaming  declaration  to 
the  entirety  with  which  these  men  believed  in 
their  message  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they 
uttered  it.  Marturia^  the  simple  witnesser,  ex- 
panded and  ennobled  into  Marturia  the  martyr. 

6.  When  all  the  eyewitnesses  of  the  Messianic 
history  were  dead,  their  successors  were  alive  to 
the  fact  that  still  the  chief  responsibility  of 
members!) ip  in  the  Christian  society  was  to  be 
witnessing  unto  him.  So  deeply  did  the  young 
Church  feel  this  that  for  three  centuries  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  society  bleeding  at  every  pore. 
The  witnesses  still  were  martyrs. 

7.  This  fact  makes  exceedingly  clear  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  great- 
est idea  in  the  world,  God's  thought  that  the 
^'' seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent^s 
head,"  was  realized  by  the  young  Church,  which 
apprehended  itself  to  be  God's  elected  world- 
saver,  a  monument  of  testimony,  this  its  being- 
reason,  its  peculiar  mission,  for  which  it  nour- 
ishes the  strength  of  its  members. 

8.  If  this  was  the  being-reason  of  the  Church 
in  the  third  century  and  its  chiefest  obligation, 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Church  to-day.  Its 
orders  and  its  apostolic  traditions  are  ours  also. 

9.  If  there  be  in  the  Church  the  resurrection 
power  of  Christ,  this  duty  will  also  be  realized 
spontanemuly  through  the  Spirit  working  in  its 
living  body.  And  it  is  certain  that  the  Church 
not  alive  to  this  responsibility  is  dead  to  the 
Spirit.  Having  a  name  only  it  has  nothing  to 
witness,  and  the  exhortation  to  it  is  not  first  to 
witness,  but  first  repent. 

10.  Further,  our  Lord  makes  this  witnessing 
a  personal  matter  with  every  disciple.  He  who 
indvidualizes  for  blessing  individualizes  for 
service.  **  Ye,"  is  his  word— a  **ye"  that  re- 
duces itself  to  you  and  me  in  every  case. 
Each  soul  receiving  pardon  in  his  name  is 
called  by  the  word  and  Spirit  to  become  a 
witness.  Let  us  put  tlds  down  as  an  unassail- 
able and  ever-abiding  evidence  of  the  truth  in 
Jesus,  that  every  heart  convert  become  a  flam- 
ing witness.  **What  we  have  felt  and  seen 
with  confidence  we  tell." 

(a)  When  man  realizes  in  his  heart  the  won- 
der work  of  salvation  he  cannot  be  still;  he 
must  ''tell  to  all  around  what  a  dear  Saviour 
he  has  found." 

(b)  If  he  becomes  a  preacher  of  the  word  and 
sees  souls  saved,  in  every  work  of  grace  he  be- 
holds repeated  this  everlasting  sign,  souls  cry- 
ing, *♦  What  can  I  do  my  Saviour  to  praise  .  .  .  ?  " 

(<r)  If  he  becomes  a  missionary  of  the  cross 
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in  foreign  lands  he  meets  with  the  same  sign  in 
men  of  every  color.  Each  newborn  soul  bap- 
tized with  the  Spirit  goes  forth  crying,  **  Come 
to  Jesus." 

To  us  in  Penang  came  two  men  from  the 
center  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  saying  they  had 
seen  a  vision  in  which  a  man  had  come  to  them 
and  said,  "Go  to  Penang ;  there  you  will  find  two 
men  clothed  in  white,  one  a  European,  the  other 
a  black  man ;  they  are  teachers  of  the  truth,  and 
will  tell  you  what  to  do."  Those  men  went 
back  to  their  homes  singing,  "My  God  is 
reconciled."  And  within  three  months  they 
had  gathered  around  them  a  society  of  more 
than  thirty  believers.  Next  Conference  their 
home  became  a  station  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Mission.  The  same  old  story.  The  old 
sign  never  cut  off. 

The  acts  of  private  Christians  are  often  as  fruit- 
ful as  apostolic  acts.  Every  year  from  far-off 
Borneo  and  Malaya  go  home  to  China  scores  of 
Christian  converts  to  witness  for  Christ  in  the 
dense  gloom  spaces  of  China.  Many  of  them 
are  so  swallowed  up  in  the  distance  we  can 
never  hear  from  them.  But  sometimes  the 
word  comes  of  a  village  full  of  Christians  dis- 
covered by  some  deeply  penetrating  missionary, 
and  Ah  Fong,  the  humble  convert  in  Singapore 
or  Penang  or  Kimanis  the  father  of  it,  the  true 
witness  for  Christ. 

11.  The  greatest  idea  in  the  world, — God's 
thought  that  the  cross  and  the  open  tomb 
should  through  his  human  witnesses  be  centers 
of  power  never  quiet.  Never  silent  have  they 
been  since  the  Son  of  man  was  lifted  up.  Only, 
alas  I  for  the  Church  or  the  individual  member 
that  has  dropped  out  of  the  living  circle,  broken 
with  Christ,  lost  touch  with  the  electric  cur- 
rents of  love,  ceased  to  witness. 

12.  God  cannot  do  in  the  world  what  he 
would  do  without  witnesses.  Tremendous, 
staggering  thought,  but  thought  from  God. 
Our  world  to-day  needs  to  see  more  of  the  Al- 
mighty's hand.  The  forces  of  evil  are  exceed- 
ing active  and  strongly  organized.  True,  we 
have  seen  the  strong  exponents  of  science  prac- 
tically withdraw  themselves  from  the  conflict 
with  Christianity.  Science  no  longer  argues 
that  the  facts  of  Christianity  are  impossible  or 
incredible.  We  liave  lived  to  see  science  stand 
with  uncovered  head  before  the  precincts  of  the 
spiritual  world,  confess  its  mystery,  and  whis- 
per with  bated  breath,  "All  these  things  are 
possible."  Science  has  said  it,  and  henceforth 
science  shall  see  the  windows  of  heaven  open 


and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing. 

But  all  about  us  the  forces  of  evil  are  actiTC 
and  earnest,  and  threaten  society  and  the  body 
of  Christ  as  never  before.  Now  is  the  worship 
of  the  beast,  brute  force  and  animal  passion. 
Unblushing  criminality  is  rampant  and  threaten- 
ing. The  word  of  Christ  is  everywhere,  "  hold 
fast,"  witness  faithfully.  This  is  still  his  great 
idea,  and  with  it  all  he  will  presently  conquer 
all  evil. 

Christ  before  going  gave  to  his  Church  several 
banners.  The  brightest  and  most  valued  of 
them  has  emblazoned  on  it  the  great  idea  in 
the  world,  "  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses."  "  Bear 
that  banner,"  he  cried,  "about  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  see  that  it  is  unfurled  in  Samaria,  and 
carry  it  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world." 

"In  Jerusalem  and  Judea " — that  is,  to-day,  in 
these  our  cities^and«  provinces  made  holy  to  ns 
by  tradition  of  Puritan  Fathers  and  past  vic- 
tories for  God. 

"In  Samaria — "that  is,  in  our  home  missions, 
among  men  and  women  perhaps  of  other  blood, 
yet  blood  redeemed  by  that  blood  of  the  cross. 

"And  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth" — 
grand,  world-wide  commission  I  Warrior  kings 
have  cheered  on  their  soldiers  to  great  victories. 
Nelson  floated  out  on  Trafalgar's  bay  his  famous 
signal ;  upon  that  day  depended  the  destiny  of 
half  the  world. 

But  this  has  to  do  with  all  the  world,  and  all 
ages  and  all  worlds.  It  means  the  restoration 
of  God's  kingdom  to  the  uttermost  parts.  It 
affects  the  universe.  And,  wonder  and  glory 
of  honor,  the  call  comes  to  you  and  me,  "  Ye 
shall  do  this  thing;  ye  are  my  witnesses."  In 
some  way  this  commission  belonii^s  to  each  child 
of  God. 

In  these  days  of  electric  wonder  do  not  stag- 
ger at  the  idea  that  you  may  flx  your  thought, 
sympathy,  and  prayer  upon  some  distant  mis- 
sionary province  and  influence  the  workgthere 
as  you  can  influence  in  the  revival  service  in 
your  own  church.  This  is  part  of  the  greatest 
idea  in  the  world.  Your  time  and  your  business 
indeed  are  his.  A  business  consecrated  to  God 
will  wonderfully  prosper.  He  will  make  it  one 
of  I)i8  treasuries,  and  he  will  write  up  over  it, 
"A  Banking  House  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  This 
also  is  a  part  of  the  greatest  idea  in  the  world. 
He  will  help  to  redeem  this  old  earth  with  the 
gold  of  its  ^own  hills.  The  question  is,  Are 
you  willing?  Am  I  willing?  There  is  the  pivot, 
the  hinge  on  which  all   turns.     "Ye  diiall," 
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cries  the  Lord.  BluU  the  repl;  go  from  our 
luttt,  "Our  Lord,  we  will!"  Then  behold  he 
<xiiiMi  dovD  into  our  midst;  he  draws  near  to 
Hi;  his  iutndsof  blessing  ate  uplifted;  he  breKthea 
apon  OS  the  pioiriseof  the  Father;  and  hesaith, 
"All  poner  is  given  unto  me  iu  heaven  and  in 
tuth.  Ooyrtberefore,and  teach.. ., in  the  name 
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of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Bolj 
Ghost."  The  greatest  idea  in  the  world  is  the 
thought  of  God  to  conquer  the  ain  and  e?il  of 
this  world  through  the  iostruuealalit;  of  a  verj 
fallible  Church,  by  means  ot  its  individual 
members,  weak,  sinful  men  and  women,  re- 
deened  and  sanctiSul  by  the  blood  of  the  crOH. 


THE  FOUNDING  OF  METHODISM  WEST  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


nalt  "On  July  29,  17B1,  I  preached  to  about 
threehundredinabarnat  Coeyman'sPatent,  the 
new  stone  church  not  being  ready."  About  one 
year  after  he  returned  and,  finding  the  church 
ready  for  uae,  preached  to  a  large  congregation 
from  this  text :  "The  eyes  of  your  understanding 
being  enlightened,  that  you  may  know  what  ia  the 
hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the 
glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the  saints,  and  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  toward 
us  who  believe  according  to  the  working  of  his 
mighty  jrawer."     Eph.  1.  18, 19. 

Other  entries  in  the  journal  of  Bishop  Aabury 
proved  that  the  church  at  Coeyman's  Patent 
exerted  much  influence  over  the  community  in 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  Grat  entry  in  the  trustees'  book  of 
the  old  church : 

"April  1,  1703.  ThiB  day  met  at  tlie  stone 
church  in  the  town  of  Coeymans  in  order  to 
settle  and  establish  and  bring  said  church  in 
order  and  rank  with  other  churches  in  the 
United  states  of  America,  and  to  be  a  corporate 
body  by  themselves.  Who  was  present  to  set 
it  forth?  The  Bev.  Freeborn  Garrettson.  Who 
was  chosen  to  carry  on  the  meeting?  Levi  Blais- 


The  church  of  which  the  accompanying  pic- 
tore  ia  ft  likeness,  waa  built  in  the  year  1792,  and 
^asthefirst  Methodist  Episcopal  church  erected 
Month  of  Albany  and  west  of  the  Hudson.  Thir- 
teen years  before,   the   Bev.  Freeborn  Oarrett- 
■on,  who  was  then  just  beginning  his  Qospel 
laborv  in   New  York  State,    had   caused   John 
<7rmwford,  a  devout  young  man,  to  be  sent  to 
-what  waa  then  known  as  the  Coeyman's  Patent. 
He  was  the  first  Methodist  preacher  to  come  to 
that  region.  Atflrst  he  was  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing a  place  in  which  to  preacli.    Every  door 
was  closed  against  him.     Becoming  discouraged 
be  decided  to  return  home;  but,  before  doing  so, 
it  ia  aaid  he  betook  himself  to  praying,  and 
sought  divine  guidance. 

In  a  retired  place  by  the  roadside,  within  the 
protecting  ahade  of  shrubbery  (said  to  have 
been  the  very  place  where  "  the  old  stone  church" 
was  afterward  built)  he  poured  out  his  heart  to 
Ood,  becoming,  it  is  said,  a  "  wrestling  Jacob  " 
in  his  eunestnese. 

As  he  came  out  of  the  forest  he  whs  met  by 
•ome  women  who  had  heard  his  prayer  and 
whose  hearts  had  been  softened.  One  of  them, 
Harriet  Blaiadell,  took  him  to  her  husband, 
Leri  Blaiadell,  who  consented  that 
he  ahould  preach  the  Gospel  in 
his  boose;  the  same  couple  after- 
ward selling  the  land  on  which 
the  old  church  was  built,  receiv- 
ing f  100  and  executing  a  deed,  a 
copy  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
eouDty  clerk's  office  at  Albany. 

Soon  Blaiadell  and  his  wife, 
besidea  many  of  the  neighbors, 
professed  coaTersion.  The  house 
becoming  too  small  for  the  crowds 
who  came,  the  services  were  taken 
to  a  large  bam  on  the  farm,  and 
there  many  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  early  Hetliodiam  preached 
with  great  power, 
ffishop  Asbnry  Mfs  in  his  jour- 
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dell  and  James  Waldron.  Who  were  chosen 
trustees?  James  Waldron,  Lewis  Civill,  Withol- 
lamas  Rowe,  Jacob  Springsteud,  Isaac  C.  Huycke, 
Ephraim  Holbrook,  Peter  Hogan,  Nathan  Blais- 
dell,  James  Selkirk.  Who  was  chosen  clerk? 
Levi  Blaisdell.  Who  was  sexton?  Lewis  Civill. 
What  is  the  sexton  to  do?  He  is  to  sweep  the 
church  twenty  times  a  year.  To  see  that  there 
is  no  damage  done  to  said  church,  and  attend 
to  making  fires  in  stoves,  proiride  places  for 
strangers,  etc.,  and  to  have  for  his  services  fifty 
shilling,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
society." 

In  1823  a  division  of  the  society  was  made, 
and  the  members  living  north  of  the  old  church 
erected  a  new  building  about  five  miles  farther 
north,  but  in  1844  the  building  was  moved  back 
two  miles  to  the  village  of  South  Bethlehem, 
where  it  continued  to  be  used  as  aplace  of  worship 
by  a  prosperous  people  until  this  present  year. 


On  January  15,  1896,  a  new  era  opened  in 
the  history  of  Methodism  in  this  community. 
The  old  church  which  was  fast  becoming 
more  and  more  unfit  for  use  was  completely 
remodeled,  a  beautiful  new  annex  being  added 
thereto. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  a  movement  toward 
taking  steps  for  improvement,  yet  it  seems  the 
honor  of  pushing  the  enterprise  was  left  for  the 
present  pastor,  William  H.  Moser.  As  a  result 
of  his  earnest  efforts,  the  society  has  to-day  a 
church  of  which  they  may  well  feel  proud,  and 
one  in  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  worship. 

Truly  the  work  of  John  Crawford,  which  was 
wrought  under  the  burden  of  prayer  in  1792, 
was  not  in  vain,  but  has  proved  a  great  and  last- 
ing blessing  to  many. 

The  society  starts  out  clear  of  debt,  and  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  seems  to  have  opened 
for  it. 


PROGRESS  IN  JAPAN. 


BT  REV.  H.  LOOMIS. 

As  the  year  1895  closes  in  Japan  there  are 
many  things  that  give  reason  for  encourage- 
ment and  gratitude  to  God.  It  is  not  the  same, 
however,  now  as  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Then  the  forces  that  were  not  in  favor 
of  Christianity  were  more  or  less  indifferent, 
and  evidently  regarded  the  few  thousand  con- 
verts as  too  trivial  to  make  any  considerable 
impression  on  the  religious  or  political  history 
of  the  country.  For  that  reason  but  little  was 
said  or  done  to  op])ose  its  progress. 

But  now  all  available  forces  seem  to  be  massed 
in  opposition  to  vital  Christianity.  Not  only  are 
the  Buddhists  and  other  forms  of  heathendom  ar- 
rayed in  active  conflict ;  one  man  who  was  once  a 
prominent  missionary  is  furnishing  to  the  daily 
press  elaborate  articles  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  very  foundationsof  the  Christian  faith. 

Yet  there  is  evident  progress,  and  God  is 
with  his  people  in  their  work.  A  missionary 
lady,  who  has  been  visiting  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  at  Hiroshima, 
recently  said  that  at  any  time  she  could  find 
twenty  men  ready  and  eager  to  hear  the  Gospel. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  said  to  her  that  her  com- 
ing among  them,  with  words  of  cheer  and  com- 
fort, was  more  helpful  to  them  than  the  work 
of  the  physicians.  Another  lady  missionary, 
who  had  been  visiting  one  of  the  military  hos- 
pitals in  Northern  Japan,  writes  that  when  she 
took  some  gospels  to  the  hospitals  for  distribu- 


tion there  was  a  regular  scramble  to  get  one  of 
the  coveted  books. 

A  missionary  writing  from  Hiroshima  says 
that  tliere  is  increased  attendance  at  the  churches 
and  a  considerablereligiousawakening.  Another 
missionary  writing  from  Kobe  says  that  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  looking  up  in  evangelistic 
work.  Many  who  have  been  keeping  their  mem- 
bership letters  in  their  pockets  are  bringing  them 
out  and  uniting  with  some  church.  Some  lapsed 
Christians  are  coming  back,  and  a  few  inquirers 
are  reported  from  nearly  every  part  of  my  field. 

One  thing  that  is  especially  hopeful  is  that 
the  controlling  political  party  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Christianity  more  than  any  other. 
Its  head  (Count  Itagaki)  invited  Rev.  Dr.  Ver- 
beck  and  others  to  visit  the  city  where  he  re- 
sides and  teach  the  people  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  As  the  result  of  such  teachings 
large  numbers  of  his  followers  became  Chris- 
tians, and  two  of  his  most  intimate  associates 
are  prominent  ofiScers  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  of  them  was  the  vice  president  of  the  party 
and  also  a  member  of  the  last  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  is  a  man  who  is  widely  known 
and  has  great  influence.  That  influence  will  be 
sure  to  be  exerted  on  the  right  side. 

Thus,  in  one  way  and  another,  Japan  is  mov- 
ing, and  moving  in  the  direction  of  more  light 
and  more  in  the  path  of  Christian  teachings. 

Tohohama^  Ja/pan,  December  26. 
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A  DR   SANDFORD  HUNT  MEMORIAL  FUND. 


It  is  well  known  throughout  the  Church  that 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt,  during  the 
aeTen  years  that  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  constant  and  untiring  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Missionary  Society 
and  ever  watchful  of  the  funds  committed  to 
his  care.  In  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee  and  in  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Managers  he  was  ever 
watchful,  considering  carefully  every  proposed 
appropriation,  and  seeking  to  protect  the  So- 
ciety against  assoming  obligations  or  under- 
taking work  that  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
would  not  fully  warrant.  After  the  appropria- 
tions were  made,  however,  he  endeavored  to  so 
administer  the  funds  of  the  treasury  as  to  bring 
the  least  embarrassment  to  the  Society  and  the 
Church. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  great  financial 
stringency  throughout  the  country  he  saw,  by 
reason  of  the  growth  of  the  work,  particularly 
in  foreign  fields,  a  debt  accumulating  upon  the 
Society  which  gave  him  great  concern.  How  to 
reduce  the  debt  of  nearly  $240,000  without  cur- 
tailing the  work  was  to  him  a  source  of  great 
anxiety  and  a  subject  of  diligent  study. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  conceived 
the  plan  of  sending  out  an  appeal  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Church  who  were  able  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
ask  them  to  send  him  $100  each  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt.  He  hoped  to  find  at  least 
one  thousand  persons  in  the  broad  field  of 
Methodism  who  would  respond  to  his  appeal, 
and  thus  put  in  the  treasury  $100,000  to  apply 
at  once  upon  the  debt,  and  so  relieve  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  treasury. 

For  two  weeks  before  he  left  for  his  visit  to  a 
few  of  the  Southern  Conferences,  never  to  re- 
turn alive,  he  was  in  his  ofiSce  from  half  past 
eight  in  the  morning  until  five  at  night,  con- 
stantly busy  in  sending  out  his  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Missionary  Society.  When  warned  by  his 
associate  in  the  publishing  a^ncy  against  over- 
work and  the  danger  of  breaking  down  under 
the  strain,  he  invariably  replied:  '*It  is  the 
Lord's  work  and  must  be  done.  My  anxiety 
for  the  Missionary  Society  is  so  great  that  I  can- 
not rest  until  relief  to  the  treasury  is  in  sight." 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  such  was  the 
work  of  this  great  and  good  man  in  the  days 
just  preceding  his  sudden  exit  to  the  unseen 


world,  to  hear  his  Master  say:  ''Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant! " 

This  faithful  and  untiring  worker  has  now 
entered  upon  his  reward  in  heaven  before  the 
work  which  was  so  near  his  heart  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  stirring  appeal  sent  out  by  him 
just  before  he  went  away  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  many  who  have  not  responded  to  it.  About 
$10,000  has  been  received  in  special  gifts  of  $100 
each  as  the  result  of  the  late  Treasurer's  work. 

May  we  not  ask  and  expect  that  our  people 
will  respond  promptly,  liberally,  and  gladly, 
and  in  large  numbers,  to  his  last  and  most  urgent 
appeal,  and  send  relief  to  our  Missionary  treas- 
ury? Let  at  least  one  thousand  persons  send  to 
the  treasury  $100  each,  and  all  others  who  can, 
even  through  severe  personal  sacrifice,  send  $50, 
$25,  $10,  $5,  and  $1  each,  the  aggregate  sum  to 
constitute  a  Dr,  Sandford  Hunt  Memorial  MU- 
nonary  Fund,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  the  re- 
call of  missionaries  from  their  important  and 
rapidly  growing  work  in  our  widely  extended 
mission  fields  at  home  and  abroad. 

Let  the  response  to  this  appeal  be  made  within 
the  next  thirty  days,  if  i)ossible,  thus  removing 
at  once  the  entire  debt,  and  building  at  the 
same  time  a  monument  to  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful and  devoted  treasurers  who  has  ever  been 
called  to  the  responsible  duty  of  administering 
the  funds  of  our  great  Missionary  Society. 

Let  this  appeal  be  read  to  every  congregation, 
Epworth  League,  and  Sunday  school  in  Meth- 
odism, and  a  special  collection  be  taken  in  each 
for  this  3Iemorial  Fund.  Tlie  sums  received 
will  be  announced  from  week  to  week  through 
the  press,  and  receipts  will  be  sent  to  donors. 
All  drafts  and  money  orders  should  be  made 
payable  to  Homer  Eaton,  Treasurer,  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

A.  B.  Leonard,  f^"^-^*- 
HojtfER  Eaton,    Treaturer. 


Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  God  is 
bent  on  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He  shapes 
history  in  the  interests  of  his  Church.  He  has 
mapped  out  the  world  for  his  kingdom.  We 
have  not  to-day  to  create  the  opportunity.  It 
is  here.  We  have  not  to  draw  the  inspiring 
presence  from  afar.  He  is  at  our  doors.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  accept  the  double  gift  of  the 
field  and  the  force  and  go  forth  to  overcome  the 
world. — E.  A,  Latrrence, 
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missionjVry  incidents  and  stories. 


Litermediate  School  in  Tientsin,  OhinA, 

BY    BEV.    FREDEniCK    BKOWK,    PBIBCIPAl.. 

The  Tientsin  lotermediatu  School  for  Chinese 
Boys  is  one  of  Gve  whichflnd  a  place  in  the  edu- 
cational syaieni  of  the  North  China  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  nateppiag- 
stooe  to  the  Peking  University. 

The  studies  are  Christian  Books,  Qeogrsph;, 
Arithinetic,  Physiology.MuBic, Chinese  ClBssics. 
Writing,  Singing,  English,  and  Physical  Drill. 

The  entrance  is  by  examination,  and  the  hojs 
are  supposed  to  be  the  pick  of  our  cnuotry  ailf- 


unwearied  devotions  by  day  and  night.  Left 
a  young  widow  years  before,  she  had  de- 
termined, as  an  act  of  special  virtue,  never  to 
marry  again,  but  to  abandon  herself  to  the  life 
of  a  Buddhist  devotee,  with  the  resolute  pur- 
pose to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  secure 
happiness  in,  or  at  any  rate  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of,  the  future  state. 

She  had  a  private  chapel  full  of  idols,  10 
which  many  women  of  her  acquaintance  came. 
With  tbeni,  ofUn,  or  alone,  ahe  would  spend 
li.ii;;  Tiiillil-  ill  tin-    \iL-ar!Ji.iiic  and  dretirv   round 
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supporting  [scliL'iil   b;,,-tL-m.     Ui 

was  opened   Ia<>t   September,   i 

purpose  very  well,  except  that  it  is  not  large 

enough.     We  are  having  more  applicants  than 

Our  great  need  just  now  is  the  means  to  secure 
for  the  boys  games  and  methods  of  eiereise, 
such  as  football,  baseball,  cricket,  etc.  If  any 
friends  in  Americncnn  help  us  in  this  matter  we 
shall  lie  greatly  obliged. 


A  Vegetarian  Devotee  in  China. 

Sob  had  been  for  seventeen  years  a  devout 

Vegetarian,  and  had  accumulated,  as  everybody 

considered,  a  targe  amount  of  merit  through  her 


the  missionary  loves  to  meet — souls  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  sincerely  seeking  the  heaven- 
ward way.  Upon  such  the  light  of  life  cannot 
fail  to  shine. 

Id  her  case  the  change  was  decided  and  com- 
plete when  she  grasped  the  precious  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  Her  idols,  bends,  and  other  idola- 
trous possessions  she  brought  to  the  mission- 
aries, and,  by  eating  an  egg,  broke  her  religious 
abstinence  of  seventeen  years,  cutting  all  con- 
nection with  her  old  manner  of  life.  Severe 
persecution  and  bitter  reproach  came  upon  her. 
but  the  dear  old  lady  kept  Srm  in  spite  of  all, 
and  ultimately  was  baptized  and  received  into 
the  rapidly  growing  church. — ChintM  Vimon: 


TvM  Japanese  Christiana. 
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Two  Japanese  QhriBtianB. 

BT  REV.    M.  C.    HARRIS,  D.D. 

The  most  beautiful  sight  in  this  lower  world 
is  the  life  of  Christ  incarnated  in  a  human  life, 
bringing  forth  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 
neas  and  love.  Many  inspiring  examples  are  to 
be  seen  among  the  loving  disciples  of  the  Master. 
Let  me  introduce  to  you  some  of  these,  until 
recently  utter  strangers  to  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ,  a  part  of  that  large  company, 
a  thousand  million  strong,  who  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  Saviour,  Jesus. 

Four  years  ago  a  youth  of  twenty-four  yean 
was  converted  in  the  little  Japanese  church  of 
Oakland,  Cal.  From  that  moment  the  Spirit  of 
God  rested  upon  him  in  large  measure.  Before 
this  spiritual  birth  of  his  soul,  his  plans  for  this 
life  were  formed  and  a  part  of  the  training  for 
a  business  career  already  taken.  Ood  had 
anodier  plan  for  him  and  sovereignly  moved 
him  by  hia  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel.  In  a 
few  months  afterward  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  British  Columbia.  He 
straightway  obeyed;  not  stopping  to  consider 
the  ways  and  means  or  consult  with  flesh  and 
blood. 

His  ministry  began  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  While 
there  he  learned  that  near  Port  Simpson,  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  north  and  on  the  borders 
of  Alaska,  there  were  some  hundreds  of  Japa- 
nese for  whom  no  one  cared,  and  who  had 
reached  the  lowest  point  of  degradation.  He 
took  ship  at  the  opening  of  the  winter  season 
and  went  to  them.  There,  for  more  than  a 
year,  amid  hunger,  cold,  and  all  sorts  of  priva- 
tions, he  toiled,  and  wrought  wonders  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  These  half -savage  men  were 
converted  by  the  scores,  formed  into  classes,  fed 
with  the  Gospel,  and  trained  to  live  as  Chris- 
tians. The  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  missionary  to  the 
Indians  in  those  parts,  testifies  to  his  zeal  and 
self-sacrifice.  Since  then  he  has  toiled  unceas- 
ingly in  Victoria,  Union,  Fraser  River,  Van- 
couver, and  many  other  places,  and  the  Lord 
has  given  him  good  harvests.  Four  mission 
churches  have  been  formed — Victoria,  Union 
(where  a  church  has  been  built),  Vancouver,  and 
Fraser  River  (where  a  hospital  was  erected  this 
past  summer  for  the  Japanese  laborers). 

All  this  time  the  brother  has  been  without  a 
salary.  The  gifts  of  his  converts,  a  little  aid 
from  the  Mission  for  a  few  months,  and  lately  a 
small  grant  from  the  Canada  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Sodety  sums  up  all  the  financial  aid  given. 


All  this  time  our  brother  has  toiled  with  a  weak, 
diseased  body.  Last  November  he  broke  down 
completely.  An  examination  revealed  the 
dread  tuberculosis.  He  is  now  with  us  in  San 
Frandsco  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  an  arctic  winter. 
In  our  midst  he  is  the  embodiment  of  faith,  love, 
gentleness,  and  patience.  He  knows  that  his 
work  is  done,  and  now  awaits  God^s  *'iR«iar«," 
or  calif  as  the  Japanese  beautifully  express  it. 
The  holy,  undying  passion  for  souls,  for  the 
salvation  of  his  people,  is  at  a  white  heat,  and 
like  Paul  he  longs  to  live  only  that  he  may  win 
men  and  take  them  with  him  to  glory.  His  life 
and  labors  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  all 
who  know  them. 

Seven  years  ago  a  young  man  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
fully  surrendered  to  Christ.  His  heart,  so  ten- 
der, big,  and  receptive,  was  filled  and  satisfied 
with  the  love  of  Jesus.  Like  his  Saviour  he  at 
once  began  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  among  the 
abandoned,  homeless,  orphan  children  of  the 
great  capital.  These  he  gathered  into  a  tem- 
porary shelter  and  cared  for  them  the  best  he 
could.  All  the  property  he  owned  was  at  once 
sacrificed  for  this  cause.  The  children  he  put 
to  work  in  various  humble  ways  to  eke  out  an 
existence.  The  privations  of  Hongo  and  his 
little  waifs  in  those  days  cannot  be  recorded  and 
realized.  The  work  of  mercy  grew,  and  help 
came  from  a  few  Christian  friends  who  knew  of 
his  needs. 

Years  ago  the  orphanage  was  taken  from  the 
city  to  Mishima  village,  in  the  plain  of  Nasu  no 
Ham,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  the  capitaL 
Viscount  Aoki  leased  him  a  tract  of  land, 
buildings  were  erected,  and  the  institution 
greatly  enlarged.  A  hospital,  school  (indus- 
trial), silk  weaving,  farming,  and  other  branches 
of  industry  are  now  carried  on.  A  few  years 
ago  Hongo's  lungs  were  attacked  and  his  life 
despaired  of,  but  he  still  lives  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  though  liis  lungs  have  become  solidi- 
fied and  only  a  small  breathing  space  is  left,  he 
is  tireless  in  labors  and  beautifully  enthusiastic 
in  this  ministry  to  the  abandoned  children. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  came  to  California  to  re- 
cruit his  health  and  see  something  of  the  orphan- 
age work  here.  He  preaches,  exhorts,  and 
prays  continually.  On  the  first  Sunday  morn- 
ing of  the  new  year  he  spoke  for  two  hours  on 
the  orphanage  and  the  blessings  that  have  at- 
tended it.  The  interest  never  lagged.  His 
hearers  wept,  broke  into  exclamations  through- 
out the  talk,  and  then  gave  him  all  the  money 
in  their  pockets.     Such  is  the  atmosphere  of 
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love  and  faith  in  this  orphanage  home,  that  the 
beggars,  thieves,  and  norst  incoirigiblea  have 
been  changed  into  beautiful  children. 

Qod  gave  him  a  wife,  s  true  helpmeet  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  hia 
absence  she  has  the  full  reapounbility  of  thU 
orphfinage,  n-ithits  fort; -one  in  mates,  and  variety 
of  industrial  departments.  This  visiting  brother 
is  a  beoediction.  "The  sweetness  and  light" 
of  the  Christ  abide  within  him  and  shine  out  in 
his  life  continually.  Is  this  all!  Are  there  only 
tieo  examples}  No,  thank  Qod  I  The  Lord 
Jesus  has  found  his  way  into  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  in  Japan  and  here  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  fruit  is  appearing  in  many  vari- 
eties— a  large  yield — some  thirty,  some  sixty, 
and  some  ii  hundredfold.  The  Lord  Jesus  as 
he  looks  upon  them  "sees  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  is  satisfied."  Could  we  but  see  with 
hb  eyes,  our  doubts  and  fears  as  to  his  coming 
to  reign  over  the  whole  earth  would  take  wings 
and  fiy  away. 


Ths  Story  of  Saniee. 


one,  and  then  lift  it  close  to  the  great  staring 
eyes,  saying  words  little  folks  in  this  coontrj 
could  not  understand — for  Banbee  lived  in  Indit 
— but  which  meant,  "See,  see  1  help  pootBu- 
beel" 

The  missionary  had  medicine  with  her  is  i 
case,  for  part  of  her  guod  work  was  to  besi  Ibe 
bodies  of  the  poor  he«thea  as  well  as  to  ctie  for 
their  souls.  She  went  into  the  hat,  and,  tddtg 
the  poor,  aching  hand,  said,  "Little  girl,  I  un 
jour  friend," 

Banbee  wasDOt  afraid,  for  she  had  seen  ''the 
clean  mamma,"  as  they  called  the  missioui;, 


The  Btoiy  ot  Banbee. 

ButBCE  was  a  little  heathen  girl  who  had 
been  (aught  to  pray  to  an  idol  that  was  in  her 
home.  It  was  a  very  dreadful- looking  thing, 
with  a  face  that  made  one  want  to  turn  away 
from  it  at  once.  But.  notwithstanding  the  idol 
was  such  a  fright,  little  Banbee  prayed  to  it,  and 
gave  il  food  and  some  of  her  few  little  treas- 
ures. Often  when  very  hungry  the  poor  little 
girl  would  offer  nil  her  dinner  to  the  god,  think- 
ing it  would  do  her  aovil  good. 

One  day  she  hurt  her  band  with  a  piece  of 
glass,  and  when  the  bloo-l  flowed  she  became 
frighleni^  and  ran  to  the  idol  asking  it  to  help 
her.  When  her  hand  grew  worse  she  laid  it  on 
the  stiff.  wo<>den  fingers  of  the  god.  expecting 
every  moment  the  pain  would  be  gone.  But  the 
pain  increased,  and  little  Bauliee  cried,  but  still 
through  it  all  she  did  not  lose  fuith  in  the  god. 

At  l:i*t  Rinbco's  arm  tx'gau  to  limk  ri-d,  and 
sharp  cruel  [Kiins  ran  up  mid  down  from  her 
sbnulder  to  her  fingiT  This  new  trouble  the 
little  girl  showed  to  the  idol,  hut  the  great, 
dull  eyes  just  stared  on  and  never  noticed  her. 
At  this  time  a  good  missionary  was  going  home 
from  visiting  some  sick  |ieople,  anil  hearing 
someone  muaning,  she  wont  ti>  the  hut  where 
Banbee  liveii,  and  there  she  saw  a  little  child, 
thin  and  suffering,  sitting  close  to  an  ugly  idol, 
begging  him  to  stop  the  jiain  in  her  hand.  She 
would  hold  her  little  brown  liand  in  the  well 


going  through  the  Tillage  a  nnmbtf  of  tunn. 
She  watched  her  with  interest  when  she  oprsed 
a  bottle  and  bathed  so  very  gently  the  woDiidtd 
finger  and  then  the  whole  hand  in  a  cool  iraib- 
And  as  she  bathed  it  and  the  pain  le«s«icd, 
Banbee  listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus's  gnst 
love  for  little  children;  how  he  came  toesrt^ 
to  save  just  such  little  ones  as  Banbee.  Ari 
then  the  Udy  told  the  little  girl  how  nselw  it 
was  to  pray  to  anything  made  out  of  'ooi. 
which  had  once  been  a  aenselesa  tree. 

It  was  a  wonderful  story  for  Banbee  Ui  hru, 
and  Jesus  seemed  just  the  friend  she  neriii. 
for  the  little  girl  had  not  many  friends.  But  it 
was  quite  a  time  before  Banbee  could  oititcll 
give  up  her  wooden  god.  She  would  oflO, 
after  talking  with  her  new  friend  (the  kind  niii- 
sionnryi.  crvep  into  the  room  where  it  was  ifid 
pray  to  it.  But  at  last  Banbee  took  Jesos  tot 
her  liest  Friend, and  said  she  loved  the  far-awty 
Christians,  because  thej  MDt  "the  ckkn  man- 
ma  "  to  tell  her  of  Jen*.— 7%«  UttU  Wtrier. 
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MISSIONARY  HYMNS  AND  POETRY. 


QdIj  a  Fenny* 

*"  Mtew  dMOl  ippear  before  Me  empty.'*— Kzod.  S8. 15. 

*'OxLT  a  pennj,**  I  heard  iliem  saj, 
A  pennj  for  Jesus,  if  given  each  daj, 
'Would  send  the  Gospel  to  ererjr  soul 
Vow  sitting  in  darkness,  from  pole  to  pole, 
On! J  a  penn J  Prom  everjr  one 
Who  bcATs  the  name  of  God's  own  Son. 

Onl  J  a  penny  I     How  small  a  sum« 

Bj  the  dde  of  millions  that  go  for  rum 

To  ruin  the  bodies  aud  souls  of  men, 

Or  the  millions  that  end  in  smoke— and  theu, 

A  pennj  apiece  from  every  one 

Who  is  saved  by  the  death  of  Gk)d's  own  Son  I 

Only  a  penn^  from  young  and  old, 

From  the  little  lambs  wiSiin  the  fold ; 

Prom  the  orphaned  and  widowed  ones  who  share 

With  all  God's  poor,  in  tlie  Shepherd's  care. 

Only  a  penny  apiece  from  every  one 

Who  prays  in  the  name  of  God's  own  Son. 

Only  a  penny  to  show  our  love 

To  Him  who  left  his  home  above 

For  this  very  work;  and  whose  last  command 

Left  this  mission  to  Christians  in  every  land ; 

Only  a  penny  from  everyone 

To  send  the  Gospel  of  God's  own  Son. 


"  Their  color  is  dark,  for  our  God  made  them  tims  ; 
But  he  made  them  with  bodies  and  feelings  like  us : 
A  soul,  too,  tliat  never  will  die,  has  been  given, 
And  there's  room  for  these  children  with  Jesus  in 

heaven. 
But  who  will  tell  of  such  good  tilings  as  these 
To  the  poor  little  heathen  far  over  the  seas? 

'* Little  boys  in  this  land  are  well  off  indeed; 

They  have  schools  every  day,  where  they  sing,  write, 

and  read ; 
To  church  they  may  go,  and  have  pastors  to  teach 
How  the  true  way  to  heaven  through  Jesus  to  reach. 
Yet,  sad  to  remember,  there  are  so  few  of  these 
For  the  poor  little  heathen  far  over  the  seas. 

"  0  think,  then,  of  this  when  a  penny  is  given  * 

*  I  can  help  a  poor  child  on  his  way  home  to  heaven.' 

Then  give  it  to  Jesus,  and  he  will  approve. 

Nor  scorn  e'en  the  mite  if  'tis  offered  in  love ; 

And  0,  when  in  prayer  you  to  him  bend  your  knees, 

Remember  the  children  lar  over  the  seas." 


A  Little  Brown  Penny. 

A  LITTLE  brown  penny,  worn  and  old, 
Dropped  in  the  box  by  a  dimpled  hand : 

A  litUe  brown  penny,  a  childish  prayer, 
Sent  lar  away  to  a  heathen  land. 

A  little  brown  penny,  a  generous  thought, 
A  little  less  candy  just  for  one  day ; 

A  younz  heart  awakened  for  life,  mayhap. 
To  the  needs  of  the  heathen  far  away. 

The  penny  flew  off  with  the  prayer's  swift  wings. 

It  oarried  the  message  by  Jesus  sent ; 
And  the  gloom  was  pierced  by  a  radiant  light 

Wherever  the  prayer  and  the  message  went 

And  who  can  tell  of  the  joy  it  brought 
To  the  souls  of  the  heathen  far  away. 

When  darkness  fled,  like  wavering  mists, 
From  the  beautiful  dawn  of  the  Gospel  day  ? 

And  who  can  tell  of  the  blessings  that  came 
To  the  little diild  when  Christ  looked  down? 

Or  liow  the  penny,  worn  and  old, 

In  heaven  will  change  to  a  golden  crown  ? 


The  Beet  Use  of  a  Penny. 

<^  Should  you  wish  to  be  told  the  use  of  a  penny, 
ni  tell  you  a  way  that  is  better  than  any : 
Nol  on  apples,  or  cakes,  or  playthings  to  spend  it, 
Bat  over  the  seas  to  the  heathen  to  send  it. 
Come  listen  to  me,  and  Pll  tell,  if  you  please, 
Of  some  poor  little  children  far  over  the  seas. 

8 


Bring  in  My  Tithes. 

** Bring  in  my  tithes,"  the  Lord  hath  said; 

**  Let  plenty  in  my  bouse  be  found, 
And  I  will  bless  your  store  of  bread. 

And  make  your  oil  and  wine  abound. 

"  Bring  in  your  tithes,  let  God  be  tried ; 

Give  me  my  share  of  every  good ; 
And  I  will  throw  heaven^s  windows  wide. 

And  pour  you  blessings  like  a  flood. 

*' Bring  in  the  tithes  of  hearts  and  hands, 
Of  toil  and  skill,  of  tongue  and  pen, 

The  love  that  flies  at  my  commands, 
The  strength  that  lifts  the  load  from  men. 

**  Bring  in  the  tithes  of  prayer  and  praise, 
Bring  all  for  God,  and  ye  shall  prove, 

With  grateful  joy  through  all  your  days. 
My  glorious  power,  my  boundless  love.'* 


Hnmble  Service. 

With  timid  hand  a  little  gift 

A  loving  woman  brings. 
And  casts  it  in  the  treasury 

With  costly  offering^ 

Our  Lord  beholding,  said,  *'  In  truth 
Her  gift  exceeds  them  all; 

For  they  of  their  abundance  gave, 
She  from  her  pittance  small/' 

And  now,  as  then,  to  humble  acts 
The  world  gives  little  heed ; 

But  he  who  readeth  human  hearts 
Will  bless  the  loving  deed. 

The  hidden  motive  of  the  soul 

That  action  underlies, 
'Commends  the  deed,  or  else  condemns 

In  bis  impartial  eyes. 

Then  bring  an  earnest  heart  and  true, 

An  offering  full  and  free ; 
Humble  indeed,  but  dear  to  him, 

Who  gave  his  all  for  thee. 


(194) 


MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  AND  LIFE. 


One  cannot  have  right  ideas  of  God  or  commune 
mucli  with  him  and  be  narrow  in  his  views  and  aims. 
With  a  knowledge  of  the  God  whose  kingdom  is  uni- 
versal and  wlioso  providence  is  over  all  people  and 
events,  one  cannot  limit  his  life  and  its  purpose  to 
his  own  place  or  horizon  or  State  or  nation,  or  to  his 
own  family  and  people  and  race  ;  but  liis  desire  and 
prayer  and  labor  must  be  coextensive  with  the  divine 
plan.  He  has  not  yet  entered  into  sympathy  with 
Christ  whose  sympathies  and  prayers  go  not  out  be- 
yond his  own  church  or  denomination.  The  mis- 
sionary idea  must  possess  one  who  is  full  of  the 
Spirit.— i2^.  S.  W.  Pratt, 

Intercourse  with  all  nations  and  with  one  another 
is  increasing  day  by  day.  We  mix  with  one  another 
more  largely  than  ever  we  did  before.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  begin- 
ning to  be  stirred  by  a  sense — not  always  plainly  ex- 
pressed, but  nevertheless  constantly  showing  itself 
both  in  word  and  deed — that  God  has  made  of  one 
blood  all  mankind,  that  all  are  brothers  in  the  truest 
sense,  that  all  owe  duties  one  to  another,  and  that 
among  these  duties  there  is  one  that  rises  to  the  high- 
est point,  the  duty  of  making  known  to  those  who 
have  not  known  it  yet  the  story  of  the  Cross. — Lord 
Bishop  of  London. 

The  paid  missionary  should  be  to  the  Christian 
Church  what  the  picket  is  to  the  main  army.  Stead- 
ily has  ho  advanced ;  farther  and  farther  has  he 
pushed  toward  the  enemy's  lines.  Has  he  now  the 
requisite  supporting  column  at  his  back?  Have  the 
numerous  outlying  regions  which  he  has  reconnoi- 
tered  and  cleared  been  occupied  ?  Is  the  work  of 
the  Christian  Church  accomplished  when  she  has 
thrown  far  out  in  front  her  thin  line  of  missionaries  ? 
Are  there  not  thousands  with  sufficient  to  support 
themselves  comfortibly  in  Palestine,  in  Japan,  in 
Eg^pt,  and  olsewliero  who  are  instead  taking  their 
ease  in  tlio  quiet  and  safety  of  the  home  Church  ? — 
E.  B.  Gordon. 

*'  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations.'*  This 
command  of  our  Lord  lays  this  charge  upon  us  as  in- 
dividuals  and  as  churches  in  the  most  positive 
terms.  The  need  and  peril  of  the  unevangelizod  na- 
tions call  for  earnest  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
Church.  This  work  is  essential  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  the  Church  and  to  its  success  in  its  efforts 
at  home.  The  successes  which  have  attended  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  encourage  and  cheer  us  to 
press  forward  in  its  support.  The  s'gns  of  the  times 
are  full  of  promise  and  encouragement. — R.  R. 
Booth,  D.D. 

The  plan  of  foreign  missions  is :  First,  to  send 
out  living  men  and  women,  the  best  and  the  best 
educated  that  can  be  found,  to  teach  and  preach  and 
live  the  Gospel.    Second,  to  equip  them,  just  as  mer- 


cantile agents  nud  explorers  are  equipped,  for  the 
now  climate  and  conditions  in  which  they  have  to 
live,  and  to  furnish  them  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
strongest  weapons  of  civilization — the  printing  preaa, 
the  school,  the  hospital.  Third,  to  draw  into  the- 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  an  army  of  native  work- 
ers, that  the  Churdi  in  every  land  may  belong  to  the- 
people  of  that  land  and  embody  the  Christ  life  in^ 
their  own  forms  of  thought  and  speech.  Fourth,  to> 
administer  the  enterprise  on  sound  business  princi- 
ples.— E.  Van  Dyke^  D.D, 

The  point  at  issue  between  the  friends  of  Christiaiv 
missions  is  here.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  itself.  If  it  be  of  God  it  is  meant  for 
the  whole  world ;  if  it  is  not  of  Gt)d,  even  though  it 
be  one  of  the  highest  exercises  of  human  thought, 
it  is  for  each  man  to  determine  for  himself  the  extent 
to  which  he  should  take  part  in  its  propagation.  The- 
failure  to  apprehend  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
slight  hold  which  foreign  missions  in  particular  have 
on  the  allegiance  and  devotion  of  many  Christian 
people,  some  of  whom  are  extremely  zealous  in  hu- 
manitarian work  at  home.  They  do  not  actually 
deny  the  value  of  foreign  missionary  work ;  still  les» 
do  they  grudge  their  admiration  for  the  heroic  serv- 
ants of  Christ  who  are  engaged  in  it;  but'  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  kind  of  service  lying  outside  the  sphere- 
of  positive  duty  for  the  Christian  society  and  the  in- 
dividual believer. — London  Independent. 

Men  and  women— especially  young  women — are 
being  sent  into  China  and  other  Eastern  nations  with 
little  education,  without  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  character  of  the  people,  sent  in  the  bKnd  belief 
that  God  will  make  good  all  their  deficiencies  and 
supply  them  with  all  needed  power.     Faith  curists,, 
and  other  societies  who   hold  that  indifference  to- 
human  instrumentalities  shows  profounder  faith  in 
God,  have  in  recent  years  sent  out  many  such  per- 
sons.    They  unconsciously  and   through  ignorance 
offend  the  prejudices  and  incur  the  hostility  of  those 
whom  they  seek  to  win,  and  the  whole  work  of  mis-, 
sions  suffers  grave  injury  from  well-meant  but  ill- 
judged  efforts.    Lives   and   money  thus  spent  are 
worse  than  wasted.      Missions,  first  of  all,  require 
consecrated  men  and  women,  lovers  of  all  their  kind 
for  Clirist's  saka     But  thev  also  call  for  the  ablest 
minds,   the  most  thorough  and  specific  preparation^ 
for  fields  already  chosen,  and  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  religions  faith  and  moral  virtues  of  the 
pcopio  to  whom   they  would  give  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ     Tlien  these  trained  missionaries  need 
to  work  in  harmony  jind  with  tlie  in^lligent  coop- 
eration a!id  supervision  of  societies  qualified  for  the 
work.    If  these  requirements  were  better  appreciated 
in  Christian  lands  just  criticism  of  missions  would  be- 
disarmed. —  drngregationalut. 


(195) 
MISSIONARY  CONCERT   ON   THE   SOUTH. 


Reading  Scripture  Refpontively. 

Singing '  **  AU  HaU  tbe  Power  of  Jesus'  Name.'* 


Reading:  **  Tiro  Japanese  Cbristians.** 
ReeliatUm:  *^  Only  a  Fenny'* 
AeettoMon  .*  «*  A  Uttto  Brown  Penny.** 
Reeiiation :  **ThB  Best  Use  of  a  Penny.'* 
QttesCfonf  on  "^  Tbe  Sontli.*' 
Singing,-  »  Brlns  In  My  TlUies.?* 
GoOecMon. 

Tbe  SoDtb. 

Whai  pari  of  the  United  States  is  called  the  South  t 
Tbe  District  of  Columbia  and  the  sixteen  States: 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Kentncky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennespee, 
Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Whai  wu  the  population  in  the  South  in  1890  over 
ten  years  of  age  f    1 6, 1 66.345. 

What  pari  of  these  could  not  read  or  writ-!  f  4,479,- 
727,  or  a  little  more  than  one  fourtli. 

Wtat  part  of  the  population  in  the  South  over  ten 
years  of  age  are  white  and  colored  f  The  census  of  1 890 
gmre  11,295,435  as  whites  and  4,870,910  as  colored. 
Wliat  proportion  of  these  were  illiterates  t  Among 
the  whites  1.545,386,  or  about  one  eighth ;  among 
the  colored  2,934,441,  or  a  little  over  three  fifths, 
could  not  read  or  write. 

What  vfas  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  South  in  18G1, 1866,  1874,  1884,  1894? 
In  1861  it  was  122,835;  in  1866,  147,128;  in  1874, 
365,319;  in  1884,  410,980;  in  1894,  547,40.-;.  The 
membership  and  churcii  and  parsonage  property  in 
1894  were  distributed  as  follows : 


Wblte.    Colored.     Property. 


Border. 

21,285 

IMstrkt  of  Columbia 6,685 

Kentocky 24.«U 

Maryland 55,809 

Missouri. 58,683 

Tlnrlnla 9,211 

WestVirglnlA 62,810 

Far  South. 

Alabama 8,948 

Arkansas 5,480 

Florida 1,454 

Oeorvia 8,406 

LoaMana 6.'>l 

MlMfsslppI 160 

NorthCarollna 8,061 

Sootli  Carollna — 

Tennessee 31,3(n 

Texas 3,697 

TWal 292.406 


In  addition  to  the  church  and  parsonage  property 
given  above  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  in 
1894  school  property  in  tho  border  States  valued  at 
$1,187,580,  and  intheSUtes  farther  south  $1,817,900, 
a  total  of  $3,005,489. 


2.990 

$U14,642 

2.722 

1,062,100 

7.131 

875,904 

31,294 

4,240.705 

7,628 

2,209,718 

8.927 

371,914 

8,219 

1,279,976 

8,428 

$248,T75 

4,884 

202,665 

4,950 

261.960 

21,580 

288,836 

15,264 

806,466 

38,112 

283,922 

9,784 

185.228 

47,991 

&'i6.66« 

12.810 

732,725 

27,271 

674,947 

s:>4,93: 

♦14,816,644 

What  Methodist  Episcopal  Societies  give  aid  to  the 
MeViodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  South  f  The  Freed* 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  the  Gen* 
eral  Missionary  Society,  the  Woman*s  Home  Mis* 
sionary  Society,  the  Church  Extension  Society,  the 
Sunday  School  IJDion,  the  Tract  Society,  and  the 
Board  of  Education. 

What  are  these  Societies  doing  for  the  South  t  For  the 
year  closing  June  30, 1 895,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society 
assisted  in  tho  support  of  22  institutions  of  learning^ 
in  the  South,  among  the  colored  people  expending* 
therefor  $200,014.54,  and  22  institutions  of  leaming- 
in  the  South  among  white  people,  expending  therefor 
$40,510.18.  Deducting  the  amount  paid  on  lands^ 
insurance,  taxes,  etc.,  $181,859.20  were  paid  on  sal- 
aries and  local  expenses.  With  this  amount  473 
teachers  of  various  grades  were  employed  and  8,728 
students  instructed  throughout  the  South,  besides 
large  incidental  expenses  necessary  in  local  adminis- 
tration and  the  care  of  property.  The  Society  re- 
ceived for  this  work  from  the  Conferences  $101,- 
577.86.  The  balance  of  the  money  used  came  from 
bequests,  endowments,  tuition  fees,  etc 

The  Missionary  Society  appropriated  for  Con- 
ferences in  the  South  for  tlie  years  1895  and  1896 
the  following  amounts : 


CONFKRENCES. 


I 

A! 


&  * 
<1S 


Whitf. 

AUbamai 9,149 

Arkansas 5,474 

Austin 2,367 

BlueRlrtge 8.217 

Central  Tennessee 6,909 

Georgia 8,148 

Gulf  Mission 6ri8 

Holston 24,484 

Kentucky 25,181 

MISMOurl 27.571 

Saint  John's  River 1,220 

Saint  liouls 29.961 

Virginia 9,462 

West  Virginia 49,443 

Total 203,191 

Cnhtrnl. 

Central  Alabama 10,884 

Central  Missouri 7,R68 

Delaware 19,554 

East  Tennessei* 4,858 

Florida 4,8«9 

Lexinjrton 1(M4>^ 

LltUeRock .'),n87 

Louisiana 14.166 

Mississippi 18.1t2 

North  Carolina 10.fe7 

Savannah 21,43(> 

South  Carolina 46.,349 

Tennessee 9.936 

Texas 14.7«n 

Upper  Mississippi 19.'>n6 

Washln-jfon 3n.606 

West  Texas =  10,795 

Total 238,9l« 

GniQ«l  T(.tal. 462^ 


$3,000 
6,000' 
4,000- 
8,500 
3,400 
2,500 
1,600 
8,100 
4,700 
3,890 
3,200 
5,000 
3,800 
5,000 


$2,790 
4.650 
3,720 
3,255 
3,162 
2,825 
1,600 
2,800 
4,371 
3,620 
3,2a» 
4,800 
3,534 
4,650 


$51,690       $48,477 


$2,850 
3,100 
1,600 
2,500 
2,100 
2,600 
2,800 
4.000 
2,100 
3,000 
3,000 
4,000 
2.100 
4,000 
2,75<» 
2,000 
4,2C'0 


$2,650 
2,883 

1,488 
2,000 
2,100 
2,418 
2,600 
3,720 
2,000 
3.000 
2.790 
3,720 
1,0)0 
3.720 
2..ViO 
1.860 
3.900 


$48,700       $4:.,359 


$HW.3i«»       $n3.H3fi 


b» 


Mussi/jTMry   C</ri.<:4rt. 
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'-e»iV!j*T-.  t;.-  liS  Aiier^iar.oe  of  3,*80  siiideQi!'.  The 
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We  call  special  attention  to  the  appeal  of  Dr. 
T.  J.  Scott,  in  behalf  of  Bareilly  Theological 
Seminary  in  India.  There  is  no  institution  of 
learning  in  our  foreign  missions  that  is  accom- 
plishing more  good.  Its  prosperity  means 
greater  progress  in  India. 

The  Tientsin  Intermediate  School  for  Chinese 
boys,  under  Rev.  F.  Brown,  deserves  the  success 
it  is  achieving.  It  has  44  pupils,  26  of  whom 
are  boarders.  The  school  is  supported  prin- 
cipally by  the  Mission,  as  the  boys  are  able  to 
pay  but  little.  An  annual  scholarship,  which 
pays  for  the  food  of  a  student,  costs  twenty 
dollars. 

A  fire  broke  out  in  February  last  on  the  Bluff 
at  Yokohama,  Japan,  among  the  mission  resi- 
dences, which  reduced  tlie  Ladies*  School  and 
six  foreign  residences  to  ashes.  The  individual 
losses  are  mostly  covered  by  insurance ;  but  the 
destruction  of  the  particular  block  that  suffered 
is  a  severe  loss  in  a  general  way  to  the  workings 
of  the  Mission  Board  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  most  of  the  destroyed  edifices 
belonged. 

A  large  part  of  this  number  of  the  magazine 
is  devoted  to  the  condition  and  claims  of  the 
South  as  a  mission  field.  By  our  request  several 
articles  on  the  subject  have  been  written  by  men 
who  have  for  a  number  of  years  been  active  and 
influential  leaders  in  the  Southern  Educational 
Work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
addition  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages  two 
articles :  one  written  by  the  late  Bishop  Hay- 
good  for  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advoctite^ 
of  Chicago,  and  another  by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Sawyer 
for  The  OvJtlool-,  of  New  York.  The  thirteen 
articles  carefully  read  are  likely  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  South  that  most 
needs  our  sympathy,  prayers,  liberality,  and 
Christian  effort. 

The  appeal  made  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries and  the  Treasurer  to  pay  off  the  debt  of 
the  Missionary  Society  by  special  gifts,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Treasurer,  Dr.  Sandford 
Hunt,  is  timely,  appropriate,  and  urgent.  The 
debt  represents  work  done  of  great  value.  It 
was  not  caused  by  extravagance,  but  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  gifts  for  missions  have  not 
been  as  great  as  it  was  believed  they  would  be 
when  appropriations  were  made  to  the  mission 
fields  that  needed  much  more  than  they  received 
to  keep  pace  with  increasing  opportunities  for 


successful  missionary  work.  For  some  weeks 
before  his  sudden  death  Dr.  Hunt  was  anxiously 
considering  several  plans  that  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  paying  of  the  debt.  It  will  be  a 
noble  tribute  to  his  memory  if  the  responses  to 
the  appeal  shall  be  many,  quick,  and  liberal. 

In  the  Foochow  Conference  two  dialects 
are  spoken  which  are  so  different  that  those 
who  live  in  the  Hinghua  prefecture  cannot  un- 
derstand those  who  live  in  Foochow  and  vicin- 
ity. The  Foochow  Conference,  at  its  late  session, 
memorialized  the  Qeneral  Conference  to  pass  an 
enabling  act  for  organizing  a  Hinghua  Mission 
Conference  at  any  time  during  the  next  quad- 
rennium,  when  it  is  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  of  the  Foochow  Conference 
present  and  voting,  and  has  the  consent  of  the 
presiding  bishop.  The  Hinghua  prefecture  has 
a  population  of  over  three  million,  and  working 
in  this  section  are  over  twenty  ordained  preachers. 

Bishop  Walden  writes:  **The  Japan  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  com- 
prises two  quite  distinct  fields — one  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  half  of  the  main  island, 
and  extending  into  the  Hokkaido,  the  large 
island  to  the  north;  the  other  in  the  Kiushiu, 
the  large  island  to  the  south,  and  extending  to 
the  Loo-Choo  group.  These  twb  fields  are  about 
five  hundred  miles  apart  at  the  nearest  points, 
and  the  intervening  territory  is  occupied  mainly 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
the  American  Board." 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  writes  from  Tientsin, 
China :  * '  We  have  two  classes  of  chapels  here,  the 
domestic,  or  inner,  and  the  strjeet  chapel,  which  is 
open  daily  the  year  round,  and  where  we  preach 
especially  to  the  heathen.  This  week  we  have 
made  an  innovation  by  opening  the  street  chapel 
in  the  evenings  instead  of  the  afternoon.  Last 
night  at  6  p.  m.  we  lighted  the  lamps,  and  this 
immediately  attracted  a  congregation  inside.  I 
then  ascended  the  platform  with  my  accordion 
and  played  a  tune,  then  we  sung  a  familiar 
hymn ;  by  this  time  the  chapel  was  full,  and  three 
fourths  of  the  congregation  consisted  of  pure 
heathen.  I  then  called  upon  four  brethren  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  testimony  each.  Then  I 
addressed  them,  taking  as  my  subject,  *My 
Watch — Its  Maker;  Its  Repairer;  Its  Destiny,' 
drawing  Qospel  lessons  from  each  point;  by  this 
time  there  were  many  men  deeply  moved.  I 
then  announced  that  we  were  now  going  to  pray 
to  the  true  God,  and  as  many  as  cared  to  remain 
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and  join  us  might  do  so,  but  x\\\  who  preferred  not 
might  retire.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  doors, 
but  we  held  twenty  men  who  were  so  far  moved 
that  they  were  willing  to  reverently  kneel  while 
we  prayed  for  and  over  them." 

Peking  University  is  prospering.  It  is  reach- 
ing many  of  the  higher  classes.  Rev.  Isaac  T. 
Headland,  one  of  the  professors,  writes:  *'  We 
arc  crowded  to  overflowing.  A  Han  Lin  has 
offered  to  send  one  of  our  bovs  to  America  for  a 
couple  of  years*  study.  Shall  we  embrace  the 
present  opportunity?  We  have  a  good  dormitory, 
but  we  have  to  use  half  of  it  for  recitation  rooms. 
Shall  we  erect  a  college  building?  A  prominent 
New  York  architect  will  contribute  the  ])lun  for 
the  building.  Sliall  we  have  the  funds?  Shall 
we  have  them  now?  Shall  we  give  China  a  few 
friendly  shakes  and  help  to  wake  her  up?  She 
is  just  enough  awake  to  be  drowsy  for  as  many 
years  as  there  are  centuries  in  her  past  history. 
Shall  we  poke  her  up  and  help  her  to  wake,  or 
shall  she  be  allowed  to  roll  over  and  go  to  sleep 
again?  China  at  present  is  exactly  in  that  con- 
dition. She  is  like  a  great,  overgrown,  drowsy, 
flleepy-headed  boy,  who  needs  to  have  a  friendly 
sprinkle  of  cold  water  thrown  on  him,  or  a 
warning  touch  of  a  parentis  lash ;  or  better,  per- 
haps, she  wants  to  have  Budge  and  Toddy 
tumble  over  her,  and  pull  her  ears,  and  twist 
her  nose,  and  stick  i)cas  in  her  mouth,  until 
sleep  is  banished,  and  the  only  comfort  she  can 
find  is  to  get  up  and  cast  off  her  nightdress,  and 
dress  herself  in  the  garments  of  day.** 

The  Calcutta  Indian  WitneM  of  Februarv  1 
reports:  *'The  oflScial  returns  for  the  North- 
west Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  vear  1895 'are  as  follows:  Church 
members,  9,504;  probationers,  18,789;  total 
Christian  community,  41,019.  There  are  861 
Sunday  schools  with  27,530  scholars.  The  adult 
baptisms  during  the  year  were  4,780;  children 
baptized,  3,677.  The  adult  baptisms  number 
1,500  more  than  in  the  North  India  Conference, 
and  the  number  of  children  baptized  is  more 
than  1,000  in  advance  of  the  older  Conference. 
Combining  the  returns  of  the  two  Conferences 
we  find  that  the  total  number  of  baptisms  dur- 
ing the  year  1895  number  over  14,000 ;  the  cliurch 
members  and  probationers  are  nearly  64,000, 
and  the  total  Christian  community  is  over  90,000. 
This  work  nominally  began  in  1856,'  but  its  real 
commencement  was  in  the  cold  season  of  1857. 
The  number  of  European  and  Eurasian  male  mis- 
sionaries appointed  to  this  work  for  tlie  year  1 896 
is  29 ;  the  number  of  female  missionaries  is  much 


greater.  The  rate  of  progress  in  1895  is  much 
slower  than  during  the  years  1891-94.  This 
slowing  up  is  partly  due  to  financial  stringency, 
to  lack  of  workers,  to  partial  exhaustion  of  the 
most  productive  fields,  and  partly,  we  fear,  to 
the  reaction  which  almost  invariably  follows 
special  effort.'* 

Bishop  B.  T.  Tanner,  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  writing  from  Philadel- 
phia to  The  Independent,  of  New  York,  says:  **  It 
is  time  to  stop  generalizing  in  regard  to  offenses 
against  the  Negro ;  and  that,  too,  whether  com- 
mitted in  tlie  North  or  in  the  South.  In  the 
South  the  percentage  of  really  good  men  is  by 
no  means  as  small  as  many  believe — good,  we 
mean  in  so  far  as  the  Afro-American  is  con- 
cerned. Nor  have  any  a  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  this  than  the  bishops  and  ministers  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopzil  Church.  Let 
a  Conference  be  held  in  any  Southern  town  or 
city,  and  without  being  profane  we'll  wager  that 
the  treatment  accorded  it  from  the  whites, 
especially  those  in  ofiicial  capacity,  will  be  alto- 
gether as  cordial,  if  not  a  little  more  so,  than 
will  be  the  case  when  a  Conference  meets  in  any 
town  or  city  of  the  North.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
not  tlie  South  that  does  this  or  that,  but  it  is  the 
vicious  element  there  found ;  and  it  is  against 
this  element  that  the  public  should  direct  its 
criticisms.  And  so  it  is  with  Boston;  notwith- 
standing the  late  treatment  of  Bishop  Arnett 
there,  Boston  is  all  right,  as  it  has  shown  in  a 
thousand  wuys.  It  is  the  miserable  innkeepers 
who  deserve  the  odium  thrown  upon  the  well- 
nigh  spotless  escutcheon  of  the  *  Cnidle  of  Lib- 
erty.' The  time  has  passed  to  make  wholesale 
denunciations  for  the  meanness  and  rascality  of 
the  few.** 

The  Druses  of  Syria  believe  that  after  a  life 
of  holiness  the  soul  will  enter  into  an  angel  or 
other  heavenly  being,  and  that  a  life  of  wicked- 
ness leads  to  transmigration  into  an  animal 
corresponding  in  nature  to  the  life  led  by  the 
individual.  Believing  that  whatever  happens 
is  the  result  of  Qod's  immediate  acition,  the 
Druses  are  extreme  fatalists.  Prayer  in  the 
sense  of  supplication  is  unknown  among  them. 
Christian  missionaries  have  made  little  impres- 
sion upon  them. 

J.  E.  B.  Meakin,  writing  of  the  Siamese,  says: 
"Ancestral  worship  forms  no  part  of  the  Siam- 
ese creed,  but  its  place  is  in  some  measure  taken 
by  the  necessity  under  which  sons  are  of  making 
merit  for  their  mothers.     This  is  one  of  the  real 
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difficulties  the  missionaries  have  to  meet,  as  men 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  can  see 
no  hope  for  their  mothers,  especially  if  they  are 
already  dead,  and  some  who  have  been  con- 
vinced have  yet  refused  baptism  on  this  account. 
A  feeling  based  on  so  noble  a  trait  is  not  to  be 
rudely  uprooted,  but  it  has  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

In  Alaska  the  Presbyterians  have  eight  mis- 
sion stations:  Chilcat,  Fort  Wrangle,  Hoonah, 
Juneau,  Point  Barrow,  St.  Lawrence  Island, 
Hydab,  and  Sitka.  Swedish  Lutheran,  four 
stations:  Gk>lvin  Bay,  Unalaklik,  Kangekosork, 
and  Yakatat.  Moravian,  four  stations :  Bethel, 
Ougavig,  Quinhaha,  and  Carmel.  Episcopal, 
three  stations:  Point  Hope,  Anvik,  and  Fort 
Adams.  Methodist,  one  station,  Unalaska. 
Baptist,  one  station,  Wood  Island.  Congrega- 
tional, one  station,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
Roman  Catholic:  Juneau,  and  five  stations  on 
the  Yukon.  Russo- Greek  Church  has  missions 
scattered  through  southeastern  Alaska,  besides 
a  few  farther  north. 

Russian  Turkestan  is  closed,  at  least  to  the 
Protestant  missionary,  but  the  Orthodox  Rus- 
sian Church,  which  reserves  for  itself  the 
monopoly  of  the  evangelization  of  the  pagan  and 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  the  Czar,  docs  not  yet 
appear  to  have  extended  its  activity  to  these 
regions.  Chinese  Turkestan,  on  the  contrary, 
is  accessible  to  missionaries;  as  it  forms  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  Chinese 
government  cannot  refuse  access  to  strangers 
who  are  ])rovided  with  passports.  Notwith- 
standing this  it  has  waited  for  its  first  mission- 
aries until  now.  The  envoys  of  a  Swedish  mis- 
sionary society  arc  about  to  establish  themselves 
in  this  inhospitable  country,  where  they  will 
have  no  easy  life  to  lead,  and  the  roughest 
obstacles  to  surmount.  May  the  prayers  of 
Christians  go  with  them  for  their  success  in  this 
new  enterprise! — Retue  des  Missions  Contem- 
poraines. 

A  correspondent  of  Evangelical  Christendom, 
writing  from  Armenia,  January  IH,  1896,  says ; 
**In  the  provinces  of  Harpoot  and  Diarbekir 
alone  over  8,000  Armenian  houses  have  been 
burned,  and  more  than  15,000  Christians  are 
known  to  be  killed,  while  every  day  adds  to 
the  list.  Fifty  or  more  Armenian  ecclesiastics  are 
known  to  have  been  killed  for  refusing  to  accept 
Mohammedanism,  and  the  list  of  martyrs  among 
the  Protestant  pastors  has  now  risen  to  nine- 
teen.    Some  of  these  are  among  the  best  and 


most  influential  men  in  the  Protestant  com- 
munity. In  connection  with  this  subject  one 
more  incident  ihay  here  be  mentioued.  At 
Csesarea,  in  the  province  of  Angora,  on  November 
80,  five  hundred  Cliristians  were  murdered  by 
the  Turks  of  the  city.  In  one  of  the  Protestant 
houses  of  the  city  a  father  and  his  little 
daughter,  twelve  years  of  age,  were  alone,  the 
mother  having  gone  to  visit  a  married  daughter 
before  the  massacre  began.  A  fierce-looking 
Turk  suddenly  burst  into  the  room  where  the 
little  girl  was  sitting.  He  spoke  to  the  child  in 
as  kind  a  voice  as  he  could  command.  '  My 
child,'  said  he,  'your  father  is  dead  because  he 
would  not  accept  the  religion  of  Islam.  Now  I 
shall  have  to  make  you  a  Mohammedan,  and  if 
you  will  agree  to  it  I  will  take  you  to  my  home^ 
and  you  will  have  everything  that  you  want  just 
as  if  you  were  my  daughter.  Will  you  become  a 
Mohammedan  ?'  The  little  girl  replied:  *I  be- 
lieve in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  my  Saviour.  I  love 
him.  I  cannot  do  as  you  wish  even  if  you  kill  ine.  * 
Then  the  ruffian  fell  upon  the  poor  child  with 
his  sword,  and  slashed  and  stabbed  her  in 
twelve  different  places.  What  followed,  no  one 
knows.  The  house  was  pillaged  and  bunied, 
and  the  body  of  the  father  was  burned  in  it. 
But  that  evening  a  cart  was  brought  by  a 
Turkish  neighbor  to  the  house  in  another  part 
of  the  city  where  the  mother  of  the  little  girl 
was  staying.  The  Turk  said  to  her :  *  I  have 
brought  you  the  body  of  your  little  girl.  Tou 
are  my  friend,  and  I  could  not  leave  it.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  what  has  happened.'  The  mother 
took  the  senseless  form  of  the  little  girl  into  the 
house  and  found  that  there  was  still  life  in  it. 
A  surgeon  was  summoned.  He  restored  the 
child  to  her  senses,  and  she  is  now  in  a  fair  way 
to  recovery.  She  had  been  taught  from  her 
earliest  years  to  love  the  Saviour  and  to  study 
her  Bible.  She  proved  her  faith  by  that  noble 
display  of  the  martyr  spirit." 

Bishop  Mallalieu  writes  of  the  founder  of 
Gammon  Theological  Seminary:  **  Yonder,  in 
far-away  Maine,  is  a  young  man  who  heard  the 
call  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  in  due 
time  he  joined  the  Conference  and  commenced 
what  he  supposed  was  his  life  work.  But  a 
throat  trouble  disabled  him.  He  was  obliged, 
with  deepest  regret,  to  lay  down  the  Gospel 
trumpet  ai)d  go  into  business.  He  went  to  Chi- 
cagOf  and  in  due  time  became  possessed  of  hun- 
dreds of  tliousands  of  dollars.  Of  his  own 
motion,  as  he  told  the  writer,  but  still,  as  we 
may  well  believe,  led  by  the  good  Spirit,  he  de- 
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cided  to  lay  his  wealth  upon  the  altar  of  service 
for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  minis- 
try, and  so,  after  looking  over  the  fields  he  de- 
liberately selected  Atlanta  as  the  seat  of  the  in- 
stitution he  would  found ;  so  now  we  have  this 
school  of  the  prophets,  with  a  plant  and  en- 
dowment of  not  less  than  $600,000 ;  and  thus 
Elijah  Gammon,  disabled,  cliscouraged,  and 
thwarted  in  what  he  had  thought  God  had 
calle<l  him  to  do,  has  laid  the  foundations  and 
provided  for  the  needs  of  a  seat  of  learning 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men  shall  be 
trained  to  become  able  ministers  of  the  Gospel." 

Dr.  £.  R.  Fulkerson  writes  from  Nagasaki, 
Japan,  February  7:  '*  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
blessed  revival  in  our  schools  here.  It  began 
in  the  regular  school  prayer  meetings.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  prayer  meeting  where  I 
saw  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  altar 
seeking  to  know  more  of  God^s  love  and  of  his 
power  to  save.  We  are  praying  that  God  will 
save  every  boarding  student  in  the  boys*  school. 
The  meetings  are  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in 
Japan.  They  carry  one  back  to  early  Metho- 
dism. More  than  thirty  have  been  converted. 
Our  school  is  in  a  splendid  condition,  and  we 
have  more  than  eighty  young  men  in  attend- 
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Dr.  31.  L.  Taft  writes  from  Peking,  China: 
'*  Very  startling  are  the  changes  that  are  takini; 
place  in  Peking.  During  the  present  semester 
a  grandson  of  the  private  tutor  of  the  previous 
emperor,  a  nephew  of  the  private  tutor  of  the 
ruling  emperor,  a  son  of  the  newly  appointed 
railroad  commissioner,  three  Japanese  studcntn, 
and  fourteen  literati  have  been  matriculnted  in 
Peking  University.  These  literati  not  only  in- 
clude graduates  possessing  the  three  regular 
governmental  degrees  mentioned  above,  but  also 
the  still  higher  rank  of  Han  Lin,  or  **  Forest  of 
Pencils,"  a  kind  of  imperial  academy,  whose 
examinations  are  supervised  by  the  emperor 
himself.  Here  are  culled  the  choicest  tlowers 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Here  is  representetl 
the  ripest  scholarship  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  seems  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle  that  these 
previously  bitter  opponents  of  Christianity 
should  to-day  be  diligently  studying  in  a  Chris- 
tian institution.'* 

Rev.  John  L.  Jarrett,  one  of  the  English  mis- 
sionaries arrested  and  expelled  from  Cuzco, 
Peru,  writes  to  the  London  Christian:  '*0n 
January  d4, 1896,  the  Peruvian  government  paid 
us  an  indemnity  for  the  outrage  committed  upon 


us  in  expelling  us  from  Cuzco.  The  results  of 
this  payment  will  be  far-reaching,  but  we  fear 
will  arouse  the  priests  to  determined  action 
against  us  and  the  government.  In  an  interest- 
ing document,  which  we  signed  at  the  request 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  following 
facts  are  demonstrated :  First,  that  the  Protes- 
tant missionary  does  have  rights  in  Peru,  al- 
though Article  IV  of  the  Constitution  says  that 
*  the  State  professes  and  is  bound  to  protect  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  public  exer- 
cise of  any  other  is  forbidden.'  Secondly, 
that  the  government  is  prepared  to  do  what  it 
can  to  maintain  the  missionary  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  rights.  Thirdly,  that  in  the  fsce  of 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  government 
and  the  guarantees  that  ought  to  shelter  the 
missionary  he  is  liable  to  be  outraged  when 
the  clergy  are  the  movers  in  the  agitation.  With 
these  facts  before  us  we  can  go  forward  in  our 
work  hoping  for  the  day  when  the  rights  which 
we  enjoy  will  extend  to  liberty  and  publicity  of 
worship.  On  the  ground  that  the  interior  is  not 
ready  for  our  w^ork,  and  that  serious  conse- 
quences may  result  from  our  presence  there,  the 
government  hais  refused  us  permission  to  return 
to  Cuzco.  However,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
steppin^r  forward.  We  shall  not  be  going  into 
an  unknown  place  this  time,  neither  shall  we 
be  entering  in  opposition  to  the  desires  of  all  its 
inhabitants.  We  have  many  friends  who  will 
welcome  us  to  Cuzco.  Very  shortly  we  shall 
be  leaving  this  for  the  Inca  capital,  from  which 
a  priest-ruled  authority  expelled  us." 

Gcnenil  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  writing  of  the  In- 
dians, says:  '^General  Sherman,  in  a  speech 
made  shortly  before  his  death  at  a  public  gath- 
ing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  rei>orted  in 
the  daily  press  as  saying  that  it  was  '  absurd  for 
this  nation  to  be  supporting  in  idleness  250,000 
Indian  paupers.'  I  find  that  a  very  considerable 
nunil>er  of  people  accept  this  fanciful  statement 
as  historical,  and  suppose  that  all  these  250,000 
are  lazy  vagabonds  fattening  at  the  public  crib. 
The  truth  is  that  probably  less  than  one  fourth 
of  them  receive  anything  whatever  from  the 
government,  and  that  the  great  mass  are  self- 
supporting;  that  is,  that  they  subsist  either  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands  or  upon  that  which 
they  receive  from  the  government  in  payment 
for  their  lands.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  In- 
dians or  white  men  who  live  upon  their  income, 
it  is  not  true  of  either  that  they  are  imupers. 
Probably  one  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world 
are  the  1,500  Osages,  who,  in  addition  to  a  largo 
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reservation  with  homes  and  cattle,  have  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  their  credit  more  than 
eight  million  dollars  on  which  they  receive  in 
cash  every  quarter  $100,000.  Take  the  Indian 
Service  out  of  politics  and  administer  it  on 
strictly  business  principles;  give  the  Indian  his 
individual  property  and  protect  him  in  his 
rights;  break  up  the  tribe  and  destroy  the  res- 
ervation ;  pay  them  what  we  owe  them,  but  feed 
none  who  will  not  work  if  able ;  give  all  the 
children  a  good,  common,  American,  industrial 
education;  send  to  every  tribe  the  Christian 
missionary,  with  the  home,  the  Sabbath  school, 
and  the  Church,  and  time  will  do  the  rest.  It 
will  not  take  long  to  graft  on  to  the  hardy  In- 
dian stock  the  scion  of  Christian,  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  which  it  has  cost  us  so  many 
centuries  to  develop.  When  the  Indian  has 
land,  law,  labor,  learning — the  four  fingers,  and 
love — the  thumb,  he  has  the  complete  self-help- 
ing hand,  and  is  prepared,  like  any  other  human 
being,  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  man,  standing  upon  his  own  feet, 
using  his  own  powers,  defending  his  own  hearth- 
stone, educating  his  own  children,  and  carving 
for  himself  a  place  among  his  fellow-men/' 


The  Bareilly  Theologioal  Seminary. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  more  than  fifty 
well-recommended  applicants  to  be  trained  for 
the  ministry  were  turned  away  from  the  doors 
of  this  seminary  for  want  of  support  while  pur- 
suing a  course  of  study.  We  have  been  ap- 
pealing for  scholarships,  and  a  number  of  per- 
sons have  come  forward,  either  to  endow  a  per- 
petual scholarship  or  support  a  single  student, 
or  the  man  and  his  wife. 

Recently  a  large-hearted  brother,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  supreme  importance  of  a  native 
ministry — especially  in  the  wonderful  opening 
in  India — has  come  forward  with  a  guarantee  to 
educate  from  thirty-five  to  forty  preachers  and 
tlieir  wives  annually  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  grand  offer  enables  us  at  once  greatly  to 
enlarge  the  list  of  students,  and  many  sent  away 
can  be  called  back. 

Now  comes  a  great  peri)lexity  of  housing  the 
families  and  adding  a  teacher  or  two  to  our  staff, 
and  of  other  enlargements  and  expenses  that 
come  with  enlarged  numbers.  Who  will  come 
forward  at  once  with  five  or  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  meet  the  case?  God^s  people  have  the 
money — we  have  the  glorious  opportunity.  We 
are  glad  still  to  get  support  for  students  from 


anyone  whose  heart  is  moved  in  that  w8 
our  pressing  need  just  now  is  as  indicated 
This  noble  servant  of  God  has  put  en] 
opportunity  in  our  hands  at  once.  Wb 
meet  the  other  financial  demand  and  ena 
immediately  to  move  onward,  supplying  p 
ers  and  evangelists  for  millions  who  are  \ 
ing  for  the  word  of  life?  Write  to  the  \ 
signed,  at  Delaware,  O.  T.  J.  Sc< 


A  MiBdonaiy  Orifda  at  Hand. 

BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  THOBURK. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  will  misiiud< 
either  the  purport  or  the  purpose  of  the  fol 
lines.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  a  complaint ; 
any  person  or  policy,  or  to  pen  a  single  word 
will  reflect,  however  indirectly,  upon  the  nc 
roent,  past  or  present,  of  any  missionary  ii 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  discuss  the  importance  of  t) 
sionary  enterprise  in  general,  or  the  special 
of  my  own  field  in  particular.  The  occasioi 
serious  for  the  introduction  of  any  side  issue 
ever.  A  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  a  crisis  of  th 
portentous  character.  It  has  already  'mad( 
keenly  felt  in  some  foreign  fields,  and  must  s 
felt  in  all.  It  is  partly,  largely  indeed,  the  rt 
success,  and  yet  it  none  the  less  threatens  i 
our  foreign  missionary  work  uuless  dealt  with 
ily  and  effectually. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  during  the  entire 
of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise,  covering 
more  than  a  century,  it  has  never  yet  happens 
missionaries  have  been  recalled  from  the  forei; 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  could  not  be  su] 
abroad.  Very  often  these  exiled  workers  hav 
in  great  straits,  and  the  question  of  deci  matin 
ranks  has  been  seriously  discussed;  but  i1 
firmed  that  up  to  the  present  dale  no  men  and 
actually  at  work  in  the  lield  have  ever  been  n 
and  a  belief  has  taken  root  in  the  miuds  of  mi 
ries  generally  that  such  a  deplorable  event  wil 
occur.  But  this  is  the  very  crisis  which  no 
fronts  us  in  southern  Asia.  Four  missions r; 
lies  oA  furlough  have  been  notified  not  to  retu 
nine  other  families  have  been  singled  out  fc 
retirement  from  the  field.  My  pen  almost 
to  write  the  words.  That  such  a  crisis  shoul 
upon  any  Church  or  Mission  is  startling  onou 
sad  enough,  but  that  it  should  fall  to  the  lot 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  furnish  the  f 
corded  instance  of  a  retreat  of  this  kind  is  hum 
in  the  extreme. 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  t 
crisis  affecting  India  alone.  It  has  been  ( 
proposed  to  discontinue  one  of  the  missions  in 
and  private  advices  from  the  field  in  questic 
cate  an  immediate  contraction  of  the   work 
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blow  has  fallen  on  India  flrat,  but  the  other  Toreign 
flelda  will  share  the  same  fate  if  the  impending  crisis 
is  not  soocetsfuUj  met.  Haclcwurd  movements  of 
Chis  kind  »re  not  easilv  arrested.  They  are  verj  apt 
to  gather  momentum  rapidly.  For  several  years 
past  the  influences  which  are  now  culminating  in 
Impending  disaster  liare  been  at  work,  and  if  not  met 
and  mastered  quicklv  thev  will  soon  be  felt  in  evcrv 
nook  and  comer  of  the  foreign  field. 

The  problem  before  the  Ghurcli  is  by  no  means 
a  hopeless  one.  God  has  blessed  her  work  in  hea- 
then lands  in  a  most  signal  manner.  Wide  doors  have 
been  opened  to  her  messengers,  and  for  years  past 
the  poor  and  lowly  of  the  nations  have  been  Hocking 
to  her  altars  like  doves  to  their  windows.  The  cost 
of  her  mission  work  has  1)een  reduced  one  half,  while 
its  success  has  been  increased  fourfold.  If  sus- 
tained from  home  her  missionaries  in  Asia  will  add 
a  hundred  thousand  souls  to  tlioir  Christian  communi- 
ties before  the  close  of  the  century,  now  near  at 
land.  The  rank  and  flic  of  her  membership  are 
not  awake  either  to  tlie  peril  before  us  or  to  the 
ease  with  which  it  may  be  removed.  The  gift  of 
Ave  cents  bv  each  member  of  the  Church  would  life 
the  work  out  of  its  difficulties  and  give  it  a  new  lease 
of  life  and  energy.  A  determined  and  united  eflbrt 
would  not  only  avert  the  crisis,  but  give  our  foreign 
workers  a  courage  and  coufldeuce  which  they  have 
not  known  for  rears. 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  That  something  roust  be 
doae  g^oes  without  saying.  I  do  not  propose  at 
present  to  indicate  what  should  or  sliould  not  be 
done,  but  only  wish  to  arouse  the  Church  to  a  sense 
of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation.  I  regard 
the  present  as,  in  its  ultimate  bearings,  the  most 
momentous  crisis  which  has  come  upon  the  Churcli 
during  the  present  generation,  and  I  would  to  God 
that  all  our  people  could  be  aroused  to  a  realization 
ol  the  facL  I  would  only  say  that  no  one  thing  will 
suffice.  Let  twenty  plans  l)e  tried ;  let  every  possi- 
ble resource  be  exhausted ;  let  old  and  young  alike 
be  enlisted;  let  present  methods  be  ])ushed  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  new  methods  devised ;  let,  in 
short,  all  our  people  be  summoned  to  arise  aud  res- 
cue the  missionary  ark  from  tlie  imminent  peril  in 
which  it  is  placed,  and  (iod  will  assuredly  give  his 
blessing  and  crown  the  efforts  of  his  faithful  people 
with  a  great  deliverance. 


Oar  Hew  Hospital  m  Seonl,  Korea, 

BY  JOHN  B.  Bl'STEEI),  U.D. 

Pbbhaps  the  readers  of  Gospel  ix  All  Lands 
Lave  not  forgotten  the  Si  Pyimg  Won,  the  Methodist 
Episeopal  Mission  Ilospital  in  Korea,  and  how  we 
have  been  planning  for  new  buildings.  Last  year 
the  Lord  was  very  good  to  us  and  answered  our 
prayers  in  an  unexpected  way.  We  arc  now  at  the 
new  site  on  the  Soutli  Gate  Street. 


On  September  5  our  ntw  dispensary  was  opened. 
This  building  fronts  on  the  street  and  cons'sts  of 
three  rooms — waiting  room,  consultiog,  and  dispen- 
sary dru'j  room.  Thus  our  out-patient  department  is 
well  equipped.  Our  in-patient  department  consisted 
of  one  small  brick  building  of  two  rooms,  one  senr'ing 
as  surgical  ward,  and  the  smaller  as  a  temporary 
operating  room.  A  native  building  was  fitted  up, 
making  throe  medical  wanls.  Thus  our  present  tn- 
patient  department  consists  of  one  surgical  ward  of 
eight  beds,  and  three  medical  wards  holding  twelve. 

There  have  been  mauy  interestiug  cases  this  year, 
too.  Here  is  a  testimony:  '*Sai  Suk  Sin  is  fourteen 
years  old.  He  is  living  in  No  Yang  Dong,  in  the 
town  of  Kwa  Chun,  in  the  province  of  Kyung  Ki  Do. 
He  suddenly  had  a  sickness  which  made  his  left  eye 
useless  (he  had  traumatic  cataract).  Directed  by  the 
good  Spirit  he  met  a  good  American  doctor  who 
cured  him  so  he  could  nee  as  before.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  ever  repay  the  doctor  for  his  kindness,  or 
to  tell  how  great  the  deed  waa  He  will  never  for- 
get the  doctor. 

*'  God  sent  the  good  doctor  to  rescue  perishing  men, 
Love  and  mercy *s  bright  rays   shine  on   our  dark 

land. 
He  has  ability,  like  the  great  Pyuu  Cha  [:\  Chinese 

native  physician  |, 
His  good  deeds  are  truly  lieavenly." 

For  1896  we  need  a  nurse  who  will  volunteer  for 
Korea.  It  will  bo  hard  work,  but  blessed,  when 
done  for  tho  Master. 

Who  will  endow  a  bed  in  the  surgical  ward  ?  It 
only  takes  $30  for  a  year.  Can  you  make  a  better  in- 
vestment?  There  yet  remains  to  be  completed  the 
left  wing  of  hospiuil  aud  oi)erating  room  and  offices. 

Wo  thank  you  for  the  kind  interest  yiiu  hare  taken 
in  the  work  of  the  Si  Pyung  Won  during  the  year. 


Japanising  Methodism. 

Japan  is  Japaniziiig  her  Methodism.  She  is  doing  it 
fast.  She  cannot  avoid  it  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  she  is  changing  the  doctrine  and  experience. 
The  discipline  and  practice  adjusted  to  American  life 
and  determined  and  compelled  by  exceptional  local 
peculiarities  and  history,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  exactly  adjusted  to  Japanese  life.  Ameri- 
can life  and  Japanese  life  are  as  distinct  as  the  poles. 
Japan  is  just  now  the  last  place  for  the  "great 
Motliodist,"'  the  *•  stalwart  Presbyterian,"  the  "rigid 
Baptist "  from  the  Occident — that  is,  the  man  or  wo- 
man who  U  a  stickler  for  the  roinutiro  of  home  forms 
and  practice.  Doing  God's  service  in  motive  it  will 
bo  hindered  in  act  I  have  come  to  l»elieve  that  the 
Japan  reaction  wa^  providential  for  a  more  natural 
grasp  by  rhri.«*tiiinity  uiK)n  this  country.  It  was  an 
inevitable  reaction  against  purely  foreign  methods, 
and  the  halt  which  it  called  was  demanded  for  the 
suitable  adjustment  of  workers  and  methods  prior  to 
lasting  success. — John  Wier^  D.D. 
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MeeUng  of  Board  of  Managers. 


nreettns  of  Board  of  Manacern. 

{Extract  from  th/6  Proceedings.) 
Tns  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionarj  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  March  17,  with  twentj-five  minis- 
ters and  thirteen  laymen  present,  Rot.  M.  D'C. 
Crawford,  D.D.,  Vice  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  receipts  for  the 
month  amounting  to  $27,295.46  and  expenditures 
of  $72,668.74. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  adjust  loss  sus- 
tained bj  the  medical  work  at  Guanajuato,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Hyde  to  attend  upon  the  late  Rev. 
Lucius  Smith,  at  Oaxaca. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  homecoming  of 
Mrs.  Headland,  of  the  North  China  Mission,  sliould 
it  prove  necessary  on  account  of  lier  health,  as  is 
now  feared. 

Authority  was  granted  to  Treasurer  Lacy,  of  the 
Foochow  Mission,  to  reimburse  himself  for  some 
necessary  expenses  incurred  from  tlie  gain  on  ex- 
change for  1895. 

It  was  ordered  that  a  teacher  be  secured  and  sent 
out  as  early  as  possible  for  kindergarten  and  primary 
instruction  in  our  gchool  at  Iquique,  Cbili. 

The  question  of  sending  out  a  preacher  for  the 
Enghsh- speaking  church  in  Concepcion,  Chili,  was 
postponed  for  conference  with  Rev.  I.  H.  La  Fetra 
on  his  arrival  in  this  country. 

Authority  was  given  to  supply  the  treasurer  in 
Chili  with  the  amount  needed  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  that  Mission. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  granted  from 
the  Incidental  Fund  for  Mrs.  Steensen,  widow  of  one 
of  the  preachers  in  Norway. 

Tiie  redistribution  of  the  appropriations  for  the 
Finland  and  St  Petersburg  and  South  India  Missions 
was  approved. 

A  special  power  of  attorney  was  granted  to  Rev. 
N.  W.  Clark,  of  Italy,  to  raise  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
$40,000,  on  the  building  in  Rome  to  meet  outstand- 
ing obligations  until  tlie  money  subscribed  is  paid  in. 
It  was  stated  that  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hammond  had  pre- 
sented to  us  her  property  in  Venice,  Italy,  connected 
with  an  industrial  school,  worth  at  least  $16,500,  on 
our  psying  a  small  debt  upon  the  same  and  the  ex- 
pense of  transfer,  amounting  to  $400.  The  payment 
of  this  sum  was  authorized.  Dr.  Burt  was  given 
authority  to  receive  the  deed  for  the  property  on 
behalf  of  the  Board,  and  Secretary  McCabe  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Board 
to  Mrs.  Hammond  for  this  generous  donation. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Burt,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  him  concerning  the 
work  in  Naples  and  present  recommendations  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Board.  The  committee  consists 
of  Drs.  J.  M.  Buckley  and  II.  A.  Buttz,  Hon.  G.  G. 
Reynold?,  and  Treasurer  Eaton. 
A  furlough'was  granted  toJRev.  D.  0.  Fox,  of  the 


Bombay  Mission,  for  one  year,  and  the  return  ex- 
penses of  Mrs.  Fox  and  children  were  provided  for 
from  the  Contingent  Fund.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  return  of  Rev.  William  Feistkom  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  United  Sutes,  his  health  having  failed. 

The  Fioanoe  Committee  elected  by  the  North  India 
Conference  Was  approved. 

The  Board  authorised  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  and  Rev.  N.  L.  Rockey  from  the 
North  India  appropriation,  and  instructed  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  North  India  Conference  to 
rearrange  their  redistribution  accordingly. 

The  furlough  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  was  extended  until 
October  1. 

A  request,  signed  by  the  Hindustani  members  of 
the  Northwest  India  Conference,  who  are  graduates 
of  the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  for  the  return 
of  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  to  the  seminary,  was  referred  to 
Bishop  Thobum. 

Three  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  make 
necessary  repairs  oh  the  mission  bouse  at  Moradal)ad, 
and  $571  for  necessary  repairs  on  the  mission  house 
at  Agra ;  $100  was  granted  to  pay  ior  a  health 
trip  of  Rev.  P.  M.  Buck,  and  $300  for  the  rent  of 
the  sanitarium  at  Mussoorie. 

A  number  of  g^nts  for  relief  were  made  to  rarious 
Conferences  in  the  domestic  work  from  the  Con- 
tingent Fund. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Welch,  Pastor  of  the  Summer- 
field  Church,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  of  Managers  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  serve  on  the  Committees  on  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Mexico. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  Miss  Mary  Ashton, 
of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  has  collected  large  sums 
of  missionary  money,  be  unanimously  elected  a  life 
patron  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

A  memorial  to  the  General  Conference  to  increase 
the  amount  of  the  Contingent  Fund  was  considered, 
and  after  amending  it  so  as  to  make  the  amount 
asked  for  $50,000,  instead  of  $25,000,  as  at  pre.«ent, 
the  memorial  was  adopted. 


A  Liberal  Gift  in  Argentina. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drbes  informs  us  that  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episoopal  Church  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  decree  of  the  government  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  as  a  corpor- 
ate body,  having  the  right  to  acquire  and  administer 
real  estate,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Its  con- 
stitution and  chaiter,  within  the  timitsof  the  Repub- 
lic The  first  deed  signed  under  this  new  and  com- 
plete status  of  the  Society  in  that  country  was  ex- 
ecuted on  Christmas  Day,  1895,  by  Nicholas  Lowe, 
Esq.,  conveying  land  and  houses  donated  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Mercedes,  to  the  value  of  $25,000, 
gold,  as  the  site  for  our  theological  school. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Hot68  from  Sooth  Amerioa. 

BT  BKV.  OKOROB  O.  FROOOATT. 

The  Provincial  Council  of  Callao,  Peru, 
openly  refused,  at  one  of  its  late  sessions,  to 
allow  the  inscription  in  the  Civil  Register  of  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Hazeltinc  simply  because 
this  gentleman  was  not  married  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
seems  really  impossilile  that  such  stupid,  brutal 
fanaticism  should  prevail  so  late  in  this  century 
of  light,  even  in  a  second  or  a  third  rate  South 
American  republic.  Still,  the  above  are  real, 
tangible  facts  which  must  be  resolutely  faced 
and  definitely  solved.  What  good  can  come 
out  of  a  priest-ridden  country  like  Peru  ? 

This  is  unfortunately  true;  but  if  Peru  will 
not  come  to  her  senses  of  her  awn  accord  in  the 
matter  of  the  degree  of  religious  and  civil  lib- 
erty which  she  should  concede  to  her  subjects, 
and  to  all  who  live  within  her  borders,  Christian 
America  or  some  leading  European  Power  should 
kindly  do  Peru  this  great  favor.  In  an  age  like 
this,  whenever  such  a  country  as  the  Chinese 
empire  finds  itself  indirectly  compelled  to  ac- 
cept and  to  follow,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
light  of  modern  civilization,  I  do  not  and  can- 
not understand  why  the  8emi])agan,  half-civil- 
ized republic  of  Peru  should  be  left  at  full  lib- 
erty to  outrage  the  conscience  and  to  trample 
on  the  undisputable  rights  of  every  Protestant 
living  on  her  territory.  This  is  not  and  never 
can  be  right,  never  mind  what  the  motheaten 
old  constitution  of  Peru  may  affirm  to  the  con- 
trary, and  something  ought  surely  to  be  done 
speedily  and  energetieally  in  order  that  outrages 
such  as  the  one  recently  perpetrated  in  regard 
to  the  person  of  Mr.  Hazeltinc  may,  henceforth, 
be  forever  an  impossibility. 

A  prominent  man  of  Buenos  Ay  res  very  justly 
remarks  concerning  this  affair:  ^*The  time  has 
come  when  these  things  can  no  longer  continue. 
Peru  cannot  put  Protestants  outside  the  pale  of 
•civil  law,  cannot  repudiate  their  marriages  and 
make  bastards  of  their  children.  This  would 
be  an  outrage  which  the  United  States  cannot 
allow  to  be  perpetrated  on  its  children."  I  fer- 
vently trust  that  the  above  words  will  be  prophet- 
ic, and  that  the  United  States  will  know  how  to 
perform  her  duty  valon)usly  and  thoroughly  in 
the  case  of  her  unjustly  persecuted  children  in 
Peru.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Turkey  is  not  the 
<ndy  Power  in  the  world  that  requires  a  little 
wholesome  looking  after,  particularly  at  present. 


The  British  3Iinister  in  Lima,  Peru,  Captain 
H.  M.  Torres  (V.  C),  has,  to  his  great  discredit, 
done  very  little  or  nothing,  as  yet,  in  regard  to 
the  two  English  missionaries  who  were,  about  a 
couple  of  months  ago,  barbarously  expelled  from 
the  city  of  Cuzco  within  forty-eight  hours  by  a 
howling  mob  instigated  by  the  Romish  priest- 
hood. These  two  missionaries  had  not  done  a 
single  thing  which  could  have  justly  excited  the 
ire  of  the  populace  against  them ;  they  had  sim- 
ply visited  the  old  capital  of  Peru  with  the  in- 
tention of  establishing,  if  possible,  a  large  first- 
grade  school  in  that  city,  and  yet  for  this  single 
motive  they  were  inhumanly  and  unconstitu- 
tionally thrust  from  the  city.  The  deed  itself 
was  most  shameful,  but  I  think  that  the  selfish 
inactivity  and  marvelous  laziness  of  the  British 
minister  in  this  case  has  been  more  shameful 
still ;  these  missionaries  were  most  clearly  enti- 
tled to  his  protection,  but  her  Britannic  majes- 
ty^s  representative  in  the  Peruvian  republic  has 
not  taken  a  single  step  in  this  matter  yet.  [On 
another  page  will  be  found  a  statement  that  an 
indemnity  has  been  paid  the  missionaries. — 
Editor.] 

Meanwhile,  emboldened  by  the  wide  impu- 
nity allowed  them  in  the  realization  of  their 
fanatical  crimes,  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  a 
place  called  San  Miguel,  close  to  Lima,  dares  to 
make  a  public  bonfire  of  a  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  the  public  square  of  the  town. 
This  also,  even  in  South  America,  is  strangely, 
nay,  revoltingly,  out  of  harmony  with  the  degree 
of  civilization  and  enlightenment  which  divine 
Providence  has  allowed  us  to  reach.  Something 
must  be  done  to  check  these  excesses  of  a  brutal 
and  unscrupulous  fanaticism ;  otherwise  we  may 
soon  have  to  record  far  greater  violations  of  the 
principles  of  ordinary  humanity. 

The  work  of  the  Qospcl  seems  to  be  doing 
finely  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Not  only  has  the  large  town  of 
Dolores  been  definitely  occupied  by  our  mission 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  but  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  work  will  soon  extend  with 
a  permanent  character  to  the  neighboring  towns 
of  Tardil  and  Ayacucho.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Poza, 
the  brother  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  work 
in  Dolores,  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  considerable 
degree  of  experience  as  a  school-teacher. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Drees,  our  superintendent,  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  listened  to  in  a 
recent  visit  he  made  to  Villa  Mercedes,  Province 
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A  Revival  in  Tientsin. 


of  San  Luis,  Argentine  Republic.  This  field 
seems,  in  a  special  manner,  to  invite  our  efforts, 
and  if  duly  attended  to  will,  in  all  probability, 
yield  us  an  excellent  harvest  in  the  near  future. 
A  leading  English  paper  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
referring  lately  to  the  activity  and  to  the  enthu- 
siasm which  had  been  manifested  at  the  recent 
consecration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop, 
Castellano,  to  the  see  of  Buenos  Ayres,  said, 
**  There  is  certainly  a  revival  of  rcHgious  dem- 
onstrations among  us,  and  we  may  trust  that  it 
will  result  in  some  practical  improvement  in  the 
morals  of  the  masses.*' 

This  hope,  if  uttered  at  all  sincerely  on  this 
occasion,  was  doomed  to  an  early  and  crushing 
disappointment,  for  many  reasons  Avhich  might 
be  quoted ;  and  especially  because :  First,  much 
of  the  apparent  deep  interest  and  lavish  vitality 
exhibited  in  this  case  was  not  the  fruit  of  soul 
piety,  but  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  that  inerad- 
icable love  for  hearing  and  seeing  things  and 
persons  new  which  has  been  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  human  heart.  Second,  experience  has  proved, 
and  is  proving  daily,  that  Roman  Catholicism 
is  absolutely  powerless  to  improve  the  morals  of 
the  masses  in  these  countries,  and  over  which 
she  nominally  holds  empire. 

Steady,  systematic  growth  in  the  moral  and 
in  the  spiritual  life  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
Roman  Catholicism  in  these  Spanish-speaking 
lands.  In  saying  this,  I  refer  exclusively  to 
Spanish  Catholicism  such  as  it  comes  daily, 
in  one  form  or  another,  under  my  observation. 

The  same  paper,  above  referred  to,  said  not 
long  ago:  **The  Chilian  canon,  Tara,  delivered 
a  most  eloquent  sermon  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Virgin  of  Zujan 
as  an  object  of  worship."  What  does  this 
writer  understaml  by  eloquence?  This  same 
paper,  referring  in  another  place  to  Canon  Tara, 
styles  him  a  man  well  fitted  intellectually  to 
sway  the  multitude.  During  the  few  weeks  he 
resided  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  above  canon  did 
not  preach  a  single  sermon  or  make  a  single 
speech  which  revealed  true  intellectual  power; 
all  his  speeches  and  sermons  bore  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  abominable  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  every  day  becoming  stronger  and  more 
brazen-faced  in  this  country  and  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

The  wave  of  Romish  domination  continues  to 
advance;  four  new  bishoprics  are  to  be  created 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  rumor  has 
again  commenced  to  circulate  that  Dr.  Soler, 
the  present  bishop  of  Montevideo,   will,   very 


shortly,  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  archbishop. 
His  elevation  to  this  high  rank  will,  unfortu- 
nately, render  necessary  the  creation  of  two  new 
bishoprics  in  the  republic  of  Uruguay.  The 
creation  of  these  new  bishoprics  is  not  an  indi- 
cation of  the  vitality  and  spiritual  vigor  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  among  us,  but  of  her  deca- 
dence and  spiritual  barrenness,  foolishly  multi- 
plying the  number  of  her  oflicers. 


A  BeviTal  in  TientaiiL 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  writes  from  Tien- 
tsin : 

**  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  revival 
in  Wesley  Chapel,  Tientsin,  and  have  had  the 
altar  crowded  several  nights  with  weeping,  sor- 
rowing penitents. 

'*  Brother  Pyke  has  acceded  to  the  request 
to  take  charge  of  the  meetings,  and  under  his 
leadership  we  have  seen  some  wonderful  work- 
ings of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Members  of  other  churches  have  united  wi  th 
us  in  the  meetings  and  shared  in  the  blessings. 

**  This  morning  there  was  a  class  meeting  at- 
tended by  eighty  people,  and  many  testimonies 
were  given  of  blessings  received.  A  member 
of  another  church  stated  he  had  been  kept 
aw^akc  all  night  by  the  agony  produced  by  his 
sins,  a  war  going  on  between  God  and  the  devil ; 
but  God  had  gained  the  victory,  he  was  a  free 
man,  rejoicing  in  liberty  through  Christ." 


Experience  of  a  Mexican  Ohristian. 

BY  REV.  8.  W.  BIBEBT8. 

I  AM  often  asked  if  our  people  in  Mexico  ex- 
perience genuine  conversion,  or  have  merely  an 
intellectual  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Protestant 
Christianity.  Let  me  give  the  following  incident : 

Among  those  of  my  church  members  whom 
I  visited  last  week  in  Orizaba,  was  a  poor,  deaf 
shoemaker  who  has  not  heard  a  sound  for 
ten  years.  My  heart  was  moved  as  I  looked 
upon  him,  but  his  face  told  of  peace  and  joy. 
The  only  way  to  communicate  with  him  was  by 
writing.  The  poor  fellow  only  earns  enough 
to  very  poorly  feed  his  family.  He  works  early 
and  late,  but  has  found  time  to  teach  himself 
to  read  and  write,  and  spends  many  hours  read- 
ing the  word  and  communing  with  his  Saviour. 
I  was  anxious  to  know  what  kind  of  an  expe- 
rience such  a  man  could  have. 

I  took  his  copybook  in  which  he  preserves 
his  conversations,  and  wrote,  **  Are  you  recon- 
ciled to  God's  will?"      He  wrote,   "Yes,"  and 
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with  many  signs  showed  that  he  was  perfectly 
rasigDcd  to  his  great  afflictioD. 

Again  I  asked,  '  *  Are  all  your  sins  forgiven  f  ^' 
With  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  he  took  the  pen- 
cil and  wrote  an  affirmative  answer. 

I  then  wrote  the  following  question:  **Does 
the  Holy  Spirit  bear  witness  with  your  spirit 
that  yon  are  a  child  of  God? "  His  face  beamed 
with  a  heavenly  light  as  he  answered  that  he 
had  had  that  sweet  experience  for  some  years. 

Sach  testimonies  cheer  our  hearts  as  we  toil 
on  with  tears  sowing  the  seed  of  the  kingdom. 
We  look  for  the  day  when  thousands  of  our 
Mexican  brethren  will  have  this  same  blessed 
experience. 

The  afflicted  brother  brought  out  the  Bible 
from  the  place  where  he  kept  it  free  from  dust. 
I  read,  and  we  then,  with  the  family,  bowed 
around  the  humble  altar  in  that  shoeshop  to 
pny.  I  was  strangely  blessed  as  we  thus  waited 
on  God. 

The  Enoheng  District 

Rev.  M.    C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foochow, 
CluDa:  '*  Though  Eucheng  District  during  last 
rammer  passed  through  such  sad  experiences, 
the  work  in  that  region  has  continued  to  enjoy 
sgood  degree  of  prosperity.     The  attendance 
At  onr  churches  and  schools  has  steadily  in- 
creased, and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  most   prosperous  period  in  the  history  of 
that  field  has  begun.     Missionaries  have  re- 
<^Btly  visited  that  district,  being  treated  with 
^'^^tisual  kindness,  while  the  Gospel  message,  by 
'^■faomsoever  proclaimed,    is  listened    to  with 
^■^•rked  attention.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
^*li  is  is  not  a  time  to  halt,  but  to  push  forward, 
^\  ^e  would  take  the  hundreds  of  towns  and 
^^ Plages  in  that  beautiful  region  for  Christ.    But 
**     Order  to  do  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
those  who  have  made  possible  the  opening 
Bo  much  new  work  should   continue  their 
contributions  to  preachers,  pastor- teach- 
^       )  etc.,  and  that  many  others  should  help  us. 
,  *^  ^t^dition  to  the  work  already  established,  it 
r^^   necessary  that  a  building  for  the  Kucheng 
^S"H  school   (or  boarding  school)    should    be 
^^<ited,    as  the  attendance   of   this  school   is 
'*^^nxiily  increasing.     It  will  be  impossible  longer 
,^  *'ent  suitable  accommodations  for  this  train- 
^^K    department  of  our  work,  and   a   building 
^*^oot  be  erected  without  special   aid.     It  is 
"^ery  desirable  also  to  provide  at  least  partial 
•^pport  for  needy  high  school   students,  who 
^tl\en?ise  could  not  receive  an  education,  be- 


cause obliged  constantly  to  labor  in  order  to 
help  *  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.*  One  lady, 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Martin,  of  Lcmont,  III.,  has  un- 
dertaken the  support  and  education  of  a  bright 
Christian  boy,  who  without  such  aid  would 
have  no  opportunity  to  prepare  for  future  use- 
fulness in  the  Master^s  vineyard.  Are  there  not 
others  who  would  like  to  adopt,  as  it  were,  a 
boy,  who  would  write  once  in  a  while  to  his 
benefactor,  and  also  send  his  picture  as  soon  as 
practicable?  '■ 


Fooohow  Woman's  Oonference. 

KEPORTBD  BY  MISS  WILLMA   H.   ROUSE. 

On  November  21,  1895,  the  eleventh  session  of 
the  Foocliow  Woman's  Conference  met  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Girls*  Boarding  School.  About  seventy  native 
women  and  girls  were  in  attendance.  Of  tlieee  only 
twelve  were  regularly  appointed  delegates.  Many  of 
these  women  had  come  from  distant  district?,  leaving 
cares  and  work  for  a  week  of '*  waiting  upon  the 
Lord  *'  in  this  convention. 

We  missed  from  among  the  missionaries  four  sisters 
who  had  returned  to  America  during  the  year,  the 
Misses  Bonafleld,  Trimble,  Hartford,  and  Sites.  We 
also  welcomed  five  new  ladies :  Drs.  Donahue  and 
Hii  and  the  Misses  Todd,  Wells,  and  Linam. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Walden  was  chosen  president,  and 
with  Dr.  Hii  as  lier  able  interpreter,  she  made  all  our 
meetings  most  helpful.  Among  the  women  in  at- 
tendance wore  Mrs.  Ding  Ung  Tieu — the  woman  who 
so  nobly  risked  her  own  life  to  save  Miss  Hartford 
in  the  terrible  Huasang  massacre — and  Mrs.  Hu  Li 
Sai,  the  Kucheng  Bible  woman  who  went  to  Nanking 
three  years  ago.  Not  a  woman  there  but  could  have 
told  a  most  interesting  story  of  her  conversion,  or  of 
persecution  in  doing  what  she  could  for  the  Master. 
But  wo  had  not  met  to  talk  specially  of  tic  past,  but 
rather  to  plan  for  the  future.  Every  devotional 
meeting  was  helpful ;  the  leaders.  Miss  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Ding  Ung  Tieu,  Mrs.  Walden,  Mrs.  Hu  Li  Sai,  and 
Mr8.  Wilcox  filled  each  moment  with  helpful  sugges- 
tions which  wo  will  all  canv  into  our  new  year's 
work  to  encourage  and  strengthen  us. 

The  subjects  discussed  during  the  Conference  were  : 

"  How  can  our  women  and  girls  repay  the  debt 
they  owe  to  the  church  and  schools  that  have  edu- 
cated them  ?  " 

"Foot-binding." 

"Relation  of  the  spiritual  to  the  physical." 

**  The  duty  of  Bible  women." 

The  flrsit  a\ibjcct  was  ably  handled  by  Miss  II ij 
Ngieu  Kng,  one  of  the  brightest  girls  in  the  Foocliow 
Boarding  School.  She  answered  the  question  most 
satisfactorily  in  her  paper,  and  it  was  answered 
again  aud  again  in  the  testimonies  of  Bible  women 
and  teachers  wlio  are  serving  Christ  and  the  Church 
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The  Story  of  Ko  Tun  Aung. 


wo  boblj  eren  in  these  diiys  when  persecation  ii  on 
m\1  ^.dee. 

The  second  subject,  **  Foot-binding,"  was  bundled 
bj  Dr.  Kilen  U.  Ljon  in  such  e  manner  as  to  proTO 
that  great  iojurj  is  done  the  whole  human  body  by 
the  bindintr  of  the  feet.  Many  earnest  Bible  women 
will  go  out  now  to  teach  not  only  the  moral,  but  the 
physical  wrong  of  this  dreadful  practice.  Dr.  II ii 
King  Kog  presented  the  third  paper.  We  foreigners 
listened  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  and  the  natire 
sisters  must  have  realized  how  narrow  their  lives  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  foreign  women,  as  they 
heard  this  Chinese  sister — just  from  one  uf  America's 
best  colleges — telling  them  of  such  wonderful  truths 
and  proving  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  of  the 
spiritual  to  the  pliysical. 

"  The  duty  of  Bible  women/'  by  Mrs.  Ding  Cio  Sai, 
was  a  subject  of  great  intertst.  It  was  treated  under 
two  heads :  1 .  To  Christian  women ;  2.  To  heathen 
women.  No  class  of  workers  need  so  much  patience, 
tact,  and  energy  as  do  our  Bible  women.  0  that 
everyone  who  reads  tiiia  report  may  be  led  to  pray 
for  them  I  FilYeen  dollars  a  year  in  United  States 
currency  supports  a  Bible  woman,  who  will  constantly 
tell  the  story  of  Jesus  to  those  "  who  sit  in  darkness." 
Pray  and  give!  you  who  would  help  to  advance 
Chrisfri  kingdom  on  earth. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Walden  helped  us  all  by  telling  us  of 
her  experience  in  other  mission  fields,  and  made  us 
feel  that  China  is  not  the  ouly  foreign  mission  field 
where  persecation  and  trial  exist  The  stand  taken 
by  native  women  themselves  on  such  questions  as 
foot-bioding  and  wine-drinking  during  the  year  has 
been  very  encouraging.  Tlie  reports  of  school  and 
evangelistic  work  have  proven  that  the  year  1895  has 
been  marked  by  steady  advance,  and  as  we  separated 
after  six  days  of  blessing  we  each  knew  that  God 
was  with  us,  aud  tliat  we  were  going  forth  in  his 
name  and  for  his  sake. 


The  Story  of  Eo  Tnn  Aung. 

BY   RBV.  G.  J.  80B1LLIKO. 

Last  Sunday  night  two  persons,  Maung  Chit  Tiieh 
and  Ko  Tun  Aung,  were  by  baptism  received  into 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  The  former  is  a  lad  of 
fourteen,  the  latter  a  man  of  forty-two  years,  and  of 
him  I  will  write. 

Our  native  preacher  and  myself  h|Ld  instructed  the 
man  for  some  months,  and  wo  wore  confident  that  he 
had  found  peace  with  God  through  Jesus,  and  he 
Joyfully  camo  to  confess  the  Lord  before  men.  On 
Monday,  the  day  after  buptism,  my  Burmese  teacher 
met  Tun  Aung  and  frankly  asked  him  why  he  had 
desired  to  be  baptized.  "  Do  you  think  that  tlio 
great  teacher  [tliis  is  the  way  the  natives  call  uhJ 
will  give  you  help  in  money  or  work?"  The 
prompt  answer  of  Tun  Aung  was,  "  I  came  be- 
ciuse  I  was  such  a  big  sinner."    "How  did  you 


oome  to  know  Uiis  ?  "  continued  my  teacher.  **  I  have 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ  for  quite  a  while,  but  about 
throe  months  ago  I  had  a  dream.  I  dreamt  I  had 
died,  and  a  spirit  came  and  took  me  into  the  earth, 
deeper,  deeper,  until  wo  arrived  in  hell.*  There  was 
a  very  hot  fire,  and  in  it  I  saw  a  number  of  men  in 
yellow  robes.  I  recognized  tliem  as  my  prieets,  and 
I  asked  my  leading  spirit  how  they  arrived  there.  He 
said,  *  They  taught  you  lies  instead  of  truth.'  And 
then  the  spirit  took  me  away,  higher,  higher. 
I  went  to  heaven.  There  I  saw  a  number  of  people 
in  white  robes,  cool,  refreshing,  happy.  Tliey  were 
gathered  around  a  throne,  and  I  asked  the  spirit, 
*Who  are  they?*  and  he  answered,  'The  faithful 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ' 

**  When  I  awoke  I  remembered  the  dream,  and  F 
went  to  the  big  teacher,  and  now  I  am  full  of  joy,  for  I 
am  to  spend  eternity  in  peace.**  "  But  your  wife 
does  not  like  Jesus ;  she  may  scold  you,"  responded 
my  teacher.  ''Never  mind,  I  will  bear  it,"  said 
Tun  Aung.  ^  But  your  own  sons  may  make  fun  of 
you.**  "  Never  mind,  I  can  bear  it,"  was  also  this 
time  the  joyful  answer. 

When  my  teacher  told  me  this  story  the  next 
morning  my  heart  was  warmed,  and  I  tliought  I 
would  tell  the  friends  in  the  home  land  of  Tun 
Aung's  dream,  so  that  they  with  me  might  rejoice 
over  the  wonderful  ways  in  whioh  God  calls  men 
out  of  darkness  into  light 

Pegu^  Burma. 

A  Sunday  Bohod  in  3§faiL 

A  LAUT  MissiONART  in  Japan  writes :  "  I  wish  you 
could  8oe  our  Sundsy  school,  which  we  hold  in  our 
chapel.  We  do  not  sit  on  chairs,  but  all  on  the 
floor,  which  is  covered  with  nice,  dean,  thick  mat- 
ting. Just  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon  my 
little  ones  come  trooping  in  and  quite  fill  up  the 
room.  lAist  Sunday  there  were  seventy  of  them  all 
silting  on  their  little  feet,  and  how  they  sang  lytm 
ware  vfo  aUu  (Jesus  loves  me),  snd  lots  more !  We 
havo  big  tdieets  of  paper  hung  on  tlie  walls  like- 
scrolls,  and  on  tiicse  the  songs  are  written  in  large 
Japanese  characters,  and  in  tliat  way  tlie  children 
soon  learn  to  sing.  Then  we  have  a  prayer  and 
singing  again.  Afterward  I  teach  them  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  lastly  I 
tell  tlicni  n  Bible  story,  illustrated  by  nice  colored 
pictures,  which  keep  the  children  interested.  Some 
time  ago  I  offered  n  prize  of  a  foreign  card  to  any 
pupil  who  would  commit  to  memory  the  Ten  Com- 
in  and  men  18.  Last  Sunday  six  little  boys  ret^tod 
thcin  nil.  I  wonder  how  many  little  ones  in  &i>me 
of  our  scho^.>ls  at  home  could  do  as  well  At  the  last 
I  gave  each  little  one  a  card  on  which  a  verse  from 
the  Bible  is  written.  And  they  treasure  the»e  little 
cards  as  though  they  were  of  great  value." 

*Tbe  Uuddblsts  have  a  number  o<  beOs,  lo  be  was  faadUar 
with  tbe  thought  of  helL 
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OUR  EDUCATORS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  BISHOP   ISAAC 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has 
had  a  career  of  usefuhiess  in  her  work  in 
the  South  from  the  time  she  first  entered 
it,  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Her  one  pur- 
pose has  steadily  been  the  highest  good  of 
the  people  for  whom  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest appointed  her  to  care.  The  record 
she  has  made  in  these  years  of  service  is 
one  not  surpassed  by  her  in  any  other  field. 
Her  work  of  evangelization  has  been  at- 
tended with  a  success  that  has  brought 
glory  to  God  in  the  conversion  of  many 
thousands  of  the  people.  Hef  singleness 
of  purpose  has  been  one  of  her  badges  of 
honor,  while  the  zeal  and  the  consecration 
of  her  toilers  have  been  elements  of  her 
strength  and  some  of  the  causes  why  she 
has  had  such  signal  victories. 

One  of  the  most  influential  departments 
of  her  work,  however,  has  been  that  of 
education.  In  the  very  beginning  'of  her 
work  in  this  field  she  founded  schools, 
which  from  the  first  were  attended  with  a 
success  that  gladdened  the  hearts  of  her 
friends,  and  greatly  surprised  her  enemies. 

These  schools  have  so  increased  in  influ- 
ence and  in  numbers  that  at  this  time  we 
surpass  any  other  one  denomination  in  all 
the  South  in  the  number  of  institutions  of 
learning,  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
and  in  the  attendance  of  students. 

From  the  first  those  em j^loyed  as  instruct- 
ors have  been  not  only  well  qualified  by 
mental  discipline  for  their  work,  but  also 
by  the  spirit  of  consecration,  of  self-denial, 
and  of  devotion,  leading  them  to  enter 
upon  such  a  mission  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
out  of  love  for  those  seeking  an  education 
in  our  schools. 

A  complete  history  of  their  work  can 
never  be  written;  only  they  themselves 
will  ever  know  the  fullness  and  all  the 
meaning  of  the  privations  endured,  the 
ostracisms,  and  the  buffetings  suffered,  es- 
pecially by  the  earlier  educators  in  our 
schools  in  the  South.  They  lived  much 
within    themselves;     society    in    general 
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neither  sought  nor  desired  their  presence  ; 
and  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
neither  they  themselves  were  appreciated,, 
nor  their  work  believed  to  be  of  any  great 
value  to  society.  They  were  persecuted 
in  many  ways. 

Instead,  however,  of  becoming  discour- 
aged, and  abandoning  the  field,  they  pa- 
tiently followed  the  plain  path  of  duty, 
believing  that  God  would  not  only  guard 
them  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  called 
them,  but  that  he  would  lead  them  to  vic- 
torious results  in  their  work.  Thev  never 
for  a  moment  faltered  in  their  devotion  to- 
duty,  nor  to  the  principles  underlying  the 
cause  to  which  they  were  giving  their  lives. 

Soon,  however,  the  results  of  their  self- 
sacriticing  labors  began  to  appear  in  the 
lives  and  services  of  those  they  had  trained. 
Strong  and  influential  characters  were  de- 
veloped, and  the  value  of  their  presence  in 
the  communities  where  they  lived  began  to- 
be  realized ;  various  neighborhoods,  some 
even  very  remote,  became  the  centers  and 
scenes  of  new  ideas,  better  lives,  happier 
homes,  higher  aims,  and  brighter  outlooks. 
The  faithful  educatora  had  in  these  high 
results  greater  and  more  satisfying  treasure 
than  they  could  have  obtained  through  any 
exclusively  material  possession  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  life  toil. 

All  over  this  south  land  are  now  found 
men  and  women,  not  a  few,  filling  honora- 
ble and  influential  positions  in  Church  and 
in  the  State,  who  were  trained  in  our 
schools  in  the  South  by  these  bard-working 
and  conscientious  educators,  who  have 
gladly  given  their  life  service  to  the  holy 
cause  of  developing  minds,  refining  lives, 
and  building  great  and  useful  characters. 

These  faithful  Christian  educators  are 
worthy  of  all  honor.  They  have  served 
their  generation  well,  and  we  have  no- 
where any  friends  more  intelligently  de- 
voted than  these  to  our  great  educational 
work  in  the  South.  They  know  it^  history. 
They  know  its  power  for  good  to  the  mul- 
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titudes  of  honest,  hard-working,  struggling, 
and  worthy  young  people  in  the  South ; 
and  knowing  all  this,  they  are  ready  in 
every  possible  way  to  help  carry  forward 
this  great  work  of  education  by  the  Church 
in  tbe  South  to  yet  greater  victories. 

Some  of  the  embarrassments  that  were 
in  tl)e  way  of  our  educators  who  first  en- 
tered this  field  in  this  work  have  passed 
aivay  ;  some  yet  remain,  but  the  educators 
no'w  in  the  midst  of  the  great  and  growing 


work  of  the  Church  in  the  Soutli  are  as 
devoted  to  the  great  cause,  and  are  as 
ready  to  bear  its  burdens,  as  were  those 
who  were  the  pioneers  in  this  work.  Their 
lives  have  gone  into  this  work  of  the 
Church,  and  they  know  the  value  of  its 
mission  and  its  influence  upon  the  lives  and 
homes  of  the  peoi)le,  and  the  great  benefit 
of  the  same  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
and  to  the  State  itself. 
Chaiianoofja^  Tenn. 


CHRISTIAN  LEAVEN  AT  WORK  IN  INDIA. 
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REV.    X.    L. 

When  discussing  the  successes  and  fail- 
ures of  mission  work  in  foreign  fields  the 
"world,  and  many  Christians,  too,  are  very 
apt  to  consider  only  the  direct  results  as 
shown  bv  the  numbers  of  converts.  Thev 
entirely  overlook  the  numerous  benefits  in 
social,  moral,  and  business  reform  that  have 
been  the  sure  outsrrowth  of  heathenism's 
contact  with  Christian  thinkers  and  Chris- 
tian teaching.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
enamerate  the  different  ways  in  which  hea- 
thenism has  paid  tribute  to  the  elevating 
power  of  Christianity ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
measure  the  infiuence  which  it  has  had  in 
what  many  are  pleased  to  term  a  negative 
wav. 

We  have  grown  familiar  with  the  way 
that  Japan  has  profited  in  recent  years, 
and  how  it  now,  though  far  from  being  a 
Christian  nation,  commands  the  respect  of 
the  civilized  world  because  of  the  Cliris- 
tianlikc  character  of  its  reforms  in  everv 
branch  of  government  and  social  life.  These 
things  are  only  faintly  visible  to  the  out- 
side world,  but  to  one  who  has  seen  the 
Japanese  in  their  homes  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling  of  reform  is  very  evident. 
I  passed  through  Japanese  waters  and 
spent  a  few  hours  on  shore  last  spring, 
when  the  war  excitement  there  was  at  its 
height.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  war 
on  the  part  of  anyone,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  everything  bore  a  martial  appear- 
ance, and  that  even  the  coolies  of  the  ba- 
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zaar  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 

sustain  the  dignity  of  the  nation's  claim 

to  a  high  type  of  civilization.     I  am  sure 

that,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  hatred 

and  contempt  that  all  the  people  had  for  the 

Chinese,  every  Japanese,  even  those  in  the 

vorv  lowest   walks  of   life,  was  sincerely 
•  •  • 

sorry  for  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Chinese  Prince  Li  while  a  peace  em- 
bassador in  Japan.  They  regretted  the 
act  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  would 
militate  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  against 
their  boasted  advance  in  civilization.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact, everywhere  admitted 
by  Japanese,  that  their  improvement  may 
be  credited  to  their  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity, both  within  and  without  their  em- 
pire. 

India  and  its  religions  are  not  far  behind 
Japan  in  the  number  and  the  character  of 
the  contemplated  reforms.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two  nations  is  that  Japan 
acts,  while  India  expeiids  most  of  its  reform 
energy  in  talk.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  its  good  resolutions  are  not  all 
mere  wiiid,  for  manv  of  them  are  fast  be- 
com  ill  t;  substantial  realities.  Reform  in 
India  has  taken  hold  on  every  avenue  of 
civil  and  religious  life,  though,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  civil  life  there,  for  religion  con- 
trols every  act  and  destiny  in  a  Himlu  from 
the  cradle  to  the  funeral  bier. 

For  almost  a  century  Christian  mission- 
aries have  been  teaching  and  preaching  in 
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India,  and  most  of  India's  thinking  men 
for  several  generations  past  have  had  their 
entire  educational  training  from  jnission 
schools  or  from  their  being  in  constant 
eontact  with  Christian  thought.  These 
men  hold  their  teachers  in  the  highest  re- 
spect, and  regard  their  teaching  as  worthy 
of  much  consideration  if  not  of  entire 
adoption.  Many  of  them  are  men  with  the 
keenest  gentlemanly  instincts.  They  have 
tried  to  be  true  to  the  religion  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  believe  that  it  came  from  a  di- 
vine source  to  them.  Yet  they  cannot  help 
blushing  at  the  awful  defects  that  it  ever 
displays,  and  they  have  been  compelled 
repeatedly  to  apologize  for  its  immoral 
teachings.  Many  of  its  votaries  have  given 
their  whole  lives  to  devising  shrewd  expla- 
nations of  all  the  teachings  of  Hinduism 
that  are  so  repellent  to  our  Christian  civi- 
lization. "Our  books,"  say  they,  "abound  in 
allegory,"  and  then  they  learnedly  expound 
away  all  these  things.  But  they  all  admit 
that  their  religion  is  degenerated,  and  must 
be  brought  back  to  its  original  purity  if  it 
would  hold  its  own  with  the  religions  of 
to-day. 

Hence,  reformers  are  plenty,  and  in  order 
to  make  their  religions  and  customs  what 
their  enlightened  understandings  demand 
that  they  should  be,  if  they  are  to  command 
any  respect,  they  are  constantly  taking  of 
Christian  truth  and  morality  and  ingraft- 
ing it  upon  the  parent  stem  of  their  effete 
religions.  Then  they  give  this  revised,  bet- 
ter, more  moral,  and,  if  you  please,  civi- 
lized and  Anglicized  Hinduism  to  young 
India  as  the  true  religion  of  the  fathers. 
They  had  no  other  source  from  which  to 
draw  these  social  and  moral  reforms,  that 
they  have  thus  sought  to  inculcate  into 
their  model  religion,  but  the  teachinirs 
they  received  from  their  Christian  teach- 
ers.  Some  of  the  things  of  Christiaiiity 
they  learned  so  long  ago  that  they  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  ever  learned 
them,  and  have  come  to  think  that  they 
received  them  intuitively  or  by  direct  in- 
spiration. So  it  has  come  about  that  many 
who  reject  Christianity  as  a  religion  given 


to  supplant  their  own  think  that  they  have 
a  religion  that  is  as  good  for  them  as  ours 
is  for  us,  and  they  are  honestly  but  igno- 
rantly  preaching  the  things  of  Christ. 

In  this  we  missionaries  rejoice ;  for 
whether  of  envy  or  of  good  will,  whether 
in  pretense  or  in  truth,  if  Christ  be  only 
preached,  good  must  come  of  it;  the  peo- 
ples will  be  elevated,  and  will  finally 
more  readily  understand  the  truth  and 
accept  it.  These  reform  societies  of  India 
are  doing  much  good — though  not  all  they 
do  is  good — by  assisting  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  thintrs  and  by  producing 
conditions  more  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  is  based  as  far  as 
possible  on  English  jurisprudence. 

How  radical  these  reforms  are,  how  ad- 
verse to  the  present  customs  of  the  people, 
founded  as  they  verily  believe  upon  the 
commands  of  the  gods,  may  be  seen  from 
a  program  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed 
at  the  next  session  of  the  "India  Social 
Congress."  Imagine,  if  you  can,  saloon 
keepers  discussing  "How  to  Prevent  Treat- 
ing," "  Sabbath  Observance,"  "  The  Most 
Approved  Methods  of  Promoting  Sobri- 
ety," and  other  kindred  topics  which  are 
most  calculated  to  entirely  overthrow  their 
business,  and  you  have  a  fair  picture  of 
what  it  means  to  a  Hindu  to  discuss  means 
of  bringing  about  the  following  reforms, 
all  selected  iroXn  their  program.  Here  is 
part  of  what  they  are  to  discuss : 

1.  "  The  7iecessity  of  making  furtlier 
organized  effort  to  j)romote  higher  female 
education  by  the  agency  of  j)iihlic  schools,'*'* 
Compare  with  this  the  teaching  of  the 
most  sacred  laws  of  Manu:  "  The  Vedas 
are  not  even  to  he  heard  by  the  servile  class- 
es, or  by  women,  or  by  degraded  Brah- 
ma ns.-^  As  the  Vedas  are  the  source  of  all 
instruction,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a 
barrier  is  placed  in  Hinduism  to  woman's 
education. 

2.  "7b  extend  the  scope  of  anti-nautch 
(female  dancing)  movement,  so  as  to  in- 
sure a  high  ideal  of  pergonal  conduct  and 
family  jyurity^  The  dancing  girl,  with 
her  impure  actions  and  vile  songs,  seems 
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to  be  a  necessary  part  of  all  occasions  of 
public  or  private  interest,  and  these  char- 
acters have  recognition  in  the  religious 
system  of  the  country.  But  enlightened 
India,  looking  through  Christian  glasses, 
now  sees  that  these  customs  corrupt  youth, 
and  they  are  resolved  to  suppress  them. 

3.  "  To  educate  pitbllc  opinion  in  the 
higher  castes  to  favor  sea  voyages  and  for- 
eign travel  hy  removing  the  existing  hin- 
drances to  the  free  admission  into  society 
of  those  who  have  hitherto  braved  these 
difficulties.^'*  One  of  the  strictest  tenets  of 
Hinduism  is  that  if  a  man  leaves  India  he 
expatriates  himself  and  must  be  ostracized 
by  all  orthodox  believers.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  no  Hindu  who  visited  the 
"World's  Fair  was  orthodox,  nor  could  he 
represent  his  country's  religion.  The  Hin- 
dus discovered  that  Mohammedans,  hav- 
ing no  such  restrictions,  have  gone  to 
England  to  study,  and  they  and  the  Chris- 
tians with  foreign  advantages  began  to  take 
all  the  best  places  in  government,  so  some 
of  the  Hindus,  braving  religious  intoler- 
ance, have  been  going  to  England  and 
coming  back  ably  fitted  to  benefit  their 
country,  only  to  find  that  no  one,  not  even 
their  own  wives  and  children,  may  associate 
with  them.  Seeing  the  absurdities  of  these 
disabilities,  the  almost  persuaded  ones  have 
become  Christians,  others  have  professed 
themselves  infidels,  others  have  bought 
their  way  back  into  caste  by  expending 
much  money  and  submitting  to  very  hu- 
miliating ceremonies,  one  of  which  was  to 
swallow  several  cowdung  pills,which  sacred 
medicine,  the  Brahmans  say,  is  to  purify 
them  from  all  the  remains  of  foreign  taints. 

4.  "  Promotion  of  intercommunion  in 
matters  of  foodj  and  marriage  alliances 
between  members  of  local  subdivisions  of 
the  same  casteJ*^  This  is  but  the  opening 
wedge  for  the  breaking  up  of  all  caste  re- 
strictions in  the  near  future.  Caste  is  the 
most  jealously  guarded  tenet  of  Hinduism, 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  Christianity  and 
progress,  and  its  loosening,  even  ever  so 
little,  will  be  of  the  most  abiding  benefit 
to  the  land.    I  am  sure  that  it  has  had  a 


providential  mission  up  to  the  present  age 
in  keeping  Hinduism  from  proselytizing 
into  Mohammedanism,  but  now,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  it  must  give  way  to  Him  who 
has  so  long  permitted  it  to  exist. 

5.  ^^  Respecting  marriage  reforms:  (a) 
to  increase  the  minimum,  age  for  the  mar- 
riage of  girls  and  boys  and  the  consum- 
mation of  such  marriages  ;  (b)  to  prevent 
iU-assorted  marriages;  (c)  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  girls  (in  marriage)  for  money ; 
(d)  to  reduce  unnecessary  expenses  in  mar- 
riage,^^  How  dreadful  the  evils  at  which 
these  reforms  are  aimed,  none  but  those 
that  live  there  can  understand  ;  for  infant 
marriages  are  sanctioned,  ill-assorted  ones 
result  in  polygamy  and  crime,  marriageable 
girls  are  held  so  high  in  dower  and  price, 
that  many  young  men  who  cannot  afford 
to  marry  live  in  sin  with  women  of  other 
castes  whom  they  would  marry  if  caste 
would  permit  it ;  and  marriage  expenses 
keep  over  one  half  of  the  people  in  th5 
direst  poverty.  Many  men  are  in  debt 
for  the  marriage  expenses  of  their  grand- 
fathers, and  they  consider  these  inherited 
debts  honest!  v  resting  on  them. 

6.  "  T<i  inqtrove  the  condition  of  child 
widoics  by  encouraging  icidoir  remarriage^ 
providing  for  their  education^'''*  etc. 

7.  "  To  abolish  the  compulsory  im- 
jyrisonment  of  toomeu  tcho  refus*:  to  live 
with  their  husbands,'''*  The  last  two  are 
aimed  at  the  most  heartless  results  of  or- 
thodox Hinduism.  Women  have  no  rights. 
The  husband  may  abandon  the  wife,  he 
may  treat  her  as  a  slave,  may  sell  her  for 
evil,  or  mistreat  her  in  everv  wav,  but  she 
may  not  leave  him.  Manu's  sacred  code  says: 
"  Though  if  bad  oondurt  or  debauched,  or 
even  da^oid  of  ('good )  qualities,  a  husband 
nttt-st  always  l*t  served  like  a  god  by  a  good 
icife,  .  .  .  if  a  woman  obtys  her  husband, 
by  that  is  she  exalted  in  heaven  (or  to 
htaven),'^'*  I  am  acquainted  with  several 
cases  where  women  who  have  grown  up  in- 
telligent Christians  have  been  later  claimed 
as  wives  by  men  that  they  have  never 
known  except  when  they  were  plighted  to 
them  in  infancy.   Abhorring  their  so-called 
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husbands,  they  have  refused  to  go  to  them, 
and  British  law,  usually  so  just,  has  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  themselves  to  these 
wretches  or  to  go  to  prison.  Is  it  not  a 
good  sign  of  the  times  that  now  even  Hin- 
dus are  asking  for  the  abolition  of  laws 
that  force  acquiescence  to  such  marriages 
on  the  women  of  India  ? 


Let  no  one  mourn  over  the  slow  progress 
of  mission  work  among  the  heathen.  Every 
wisely  informed  person  is  amazed  at  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  is  encouraged 
to  continue  his  support  and  to  rejoice  in 
tlie  evident  signs  that  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  becoming  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 


PERU  AS  A  MISSION  FIELD. 


BY    ONE    OF   THE   MISSIONARIES. 


(Continued  from  the 

About  a  dozen  squares  from  where  I  now 
write,  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of  Callao, 
known  as  Calle  Ame)*ica,  some  of  our  na- 
tive brethren,  fully  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  opened 
their  houses,  and  invited  the  missionaries 
to  give  them  instructions  in  the  Bible  by 
jneans  of  private  preaching. 

It  was  altogether  an  out-of-the-way  place, 
inhabited  only  by  poor  people  and  dogs, 
reached  only  by  walking  over  cobblestones 
and  through  interminable  dust,  yet  the 
workers  decided  to  accept  the  invitation. 
In  due  time  a  room  was  fitted  up  with 
cheap  wooden  benches  as  a  place  for  the  pri- 
vate worship  of  God,  since  public  worship 
for  Protestants  is  not  allowed  in  Peru.  Here 
Mrs.  Wood  walked  every  Sunday  to  in- 
struct the  native  children,  and  soon  gath- 
ered about  her  a  Sabbath  school  of  thirty 
or  forty  souls.  Here  also  some  of  our  local 
preachers  and  an  exhorter  named  Cortez,  all 
native  converts  from  Romanism,  conducted 
prayer  meetings  on  week-day  evenings,  and 
preachmg  services  on  Sabbath  evenings. 

The  families  attending  were  few  in  num- 
bers, but  as  most  of  them  were  earnest 
seekers  after  truth,  it  was  felt  that  the 
opening  was  a  promising  one.  The  work- 
ers were  cautious  and  used  every  possible 
means  to  avoid  offending  the  priests.  The 
public  was  never  invited  to  the  meetings  ; 
no  one  was  admitted  except  known  to  be 
interested  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  ; 
the  front  door  was  always  guarded,  so  as 
to  keep  strictly  within  the  requirements  of 
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the  law  restricting  the  liberty  of  worsliip  ; 
yet  such  is  the  determination  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  retain,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
her  dominant  power  over  all  of  the  people, 
that  these  worshipers  were  not  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested. 

Just  around  the  corner,  a  few  squares 
distant,  lives  a  tall,  thin,  wiry  priest,  named 
Vidal,  whom  many  people  take  to  be  crazy, 
but  who  is  a  full-fledged  worker  in  the 
ministry  of  Rome,  performing  all  of  the 
functions  of  his  priestly  office,  and  receiv- 
ing the  sympathy  and  the  support  of  his 
superiors.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  man  so  stirred  up  the  neighbors 
that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  the  strong 
tide  of  persecution  which  set  in  against 
these  brethren.  They  were  bitterly  and 
persistently  persecuted,  until  their  tor- 
mentors, beholding  their  gentle  manners 
and  good  charactei*s,  finally  began  to  treat 
them  with  some  consideration,  when,  lo ! 
it  transpired  that  some  unseen  agent  had 
so  plowed  with  the  heifer  from  whom 
they  rented  their  building  that  it  could  no 
longer  be  secured  for  religious  purposes. 

The  M'orshipers  then  moved  to  Cuzco 
Street,  where  there  is  more  poverty,  and 
dogs  are  more  abundant,  but  where  they 
hoped  to  be  permitted  to  worship  God  un- 
molested. For  a  time  all  went  well,  and 
they  were  just  beginning  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  being  secure,  when  the  same 
unseen  agent  who  had  pei*secuted  them  be- 
fore turned  the  tide  against  them  with 
greater  fury  than  ever. 
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A  saloon  keeper,  »  low  fellow,  living  in 
the  same  squai-e,  now  became  tlie  leader  of 
the  usanlta.  Taking  his  Btanrl  by  the  dooi', 
he  wonKl  about  at  all  who  entered  the 
place  of  worship,  calling  them  hard  nanies, 
and  bellowing  at  them  like  a  mad  bull.  In 
s  short  time  this  man  was  joined  by  a  Bhoe- 
maker,  and  the  two,  gathering  about  them 
a  lot  of  men  and  boys  of  the  lowest  clasN, 
made  it  their  business  to  pelt  the  door  of 
the  house  with  stones  (luring  the  hour  of 
every  serviue.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  so  yell,  bellow  like  cattle,  bleat  like 
aheep,  bray  like  donkeys,  and  beat  upon 


empty  kerosene  tins,  that  often  scarcely  a 
word  sji'-keii  iiraong  the  worshipers  could 
be  heard. 

This  was  kept  up  for  several  weeks,  the 
rioters  all  the  time  growing  more  deter- 
mined, until  they  finally  threatened  to 
break  up  the  meetings  with  bullets.  But 
before  carrying  this  into  execution  they 
resorted  to  one  more  measure,  the  violence 
"f  which  makes  me  blush  even  to  record  it. 
T/iejf  _fiUeil  their  em}>ti/  kerosene  this  tcith 
wiuientionabkjiith,  and  climbing  upon  the 
fiat-roofed  houae*  they  gitiet/t/  crejtt  over  on 
lop  of  the  houne  in  \efiivli  the  wortihiperB 
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were  assembled,  and  as  the  unsuspecting 
peo2)le  Jiled  out  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
this  filth  teas  actually  fiung  down  upon  tJieir 
heads.  Some  had  their  best  clothes  almost 
ruined,  and  were  left  in  a  pitiable  plight  to 
wend  their  way  homeward — the  mob  in 
the  meantime  yelling,  hooting,  throwing 
stones,  and  saying  the  most  insulting  things 
the}^  could  possibly  utter. 

And  this  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  done  by 
the  devotees,  and  receiving  the  priestly 
sanction  of  that  Church  which  claims  to 
have  the  sole  right  to  represent  the  love 
and  the  protection  of  Jesus  Christ  on 
earth ! 

But  this  was  not  all.  On  the  following 
Saturday,  during  the  still  houi-s  of  the 
night,  a  window  in  the  little  place  of  wor- 
ship— it  was  only  a  room  in  a  private 
house,  which  one  of  the  brethren  had 
rented  for  the  use  of  his  own  family — a 
window  was  so  flooded  with  petroleum 
that  enough  penetrated  to  the  inside  to 
have  insured  the  burning  of  the  building. 
But,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  at  the 
very  moment  the  fire  was  to  be  kindled, 
an  entire  box  of  matches  ignited  in  the 
hand  of  the  would-be  incendiary,  and  so 
burned  his  flesh,  instead  of  the  house  of 
prayer,  that  he  ran  away  to  seek  relief 
from  his  sufferings. 

After  this  the  brother  renting  the  house 
gave  it  up  and  removed  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  which,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
put  an  end  to  the  meetings  in  Cuzco  Street. 

.  Our  Presiding  Elder  is  Threatened. 

Three  days  after  this  epdeavor  to  burn 
the  place  where  our  worshipers  assembled. 
Dr.  Wood  received  an  anonvmous  letter, 
doubtless  written  by  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  priest,  Vidal,  from  which  I  make 
the  following  (juotations,  the  letter  itself 
being  too  long  and  too  full  of  local  allu- 
sions to  justify  its  entire  reproduction  : 

Now  that  the  civil  authorities  do  not  take  the 
matter  up,  we  have  dotermineil  to  do  so,  as  may  t>e 
seen  by  what  took  place  on  Saturday,  in  Cuzco 
Street. 


Mr.  Wood,  take  this  into  serious  c<mi*ideration. 
Abandon  this^  port ;  because  if  you  do  not  you  will  1)6 
burned  out  with  all  of  your  synagogues,  as  we  have 
already  commenced  in  Cuzco  Street. 

m 

This  is  the  first  and  the  last  warning.  G<h1  i^ill 
help  our  good  Catholics,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of 
Cuzco  Street. 

Begone,  humbugs !  Begone,  wretches  !  Begone, 
antichrists!  Begone,  Masons!  Begone,  evangelists 
of  Satan!  Begone,  Protestant  Bibles!  Begone, 
schools  which  are  shams  and  hotbeds  of  corruption ! 
Begone!  Begone!  Begone!  For  otherwise — kerosene, 
turpentine,  petroleum,  for  all  of  you !  Look  out ! 
Look  out !     Look  at  Cuzco  Street,  and  begone ! 

Now  the  serious  part  of  this  threat  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  priests  seem  to 
have  conjointly  determined  upon  just  such 
a  course  of  action.  And  they  seem  to  be 
using  their  half-crazy  associate,  Vidal,  as  a 
sort  of  a  scapegoat  of  iniquity,  so  that 
should  anything  serious  be  done  they  can 
take  shelter  behind  his  erratic  mentality, 
and  declare  that  it  was  the  action,  not  of 
the  Church  as  a  whole,  but  of  an  irrespon- 
sible individual. 

This  thought  is  supported  from  the  fact 
that  some  time  ago  when  the  barefooted 
friai*s  were  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in 
Santa  Rosa  Church,  opposite  to  Dr.  Wood's 
residence,  one  of  their  number  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  archbishop,  who  was  present 
to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  meet- 
ing— put  forward  to  harangue  the  multi- 
tude and  get  them  to  cry  for  the  death  of 
all  of  the  Protestants  of  the  countr}\  The 
scene,  as  related  to  me,  beggars  descrip- 
tion.  The  friar  spoke  with  great  force 
and  much  excitement  against  those  whom 
he  called  "  the  enemies  of  God  ;"  and  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  greatly  arousing  his 
audience,  which  filled  the  building  and  the 
street  directly  in  front,  lie  further  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them  to  yell  out  with 
hurrahs,  in  favor  of  certain  measures  which 
appealed  strongly  to  their  feelings,  and 
then  to  cry,  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man, 
for  the  death  of  the  Protestants.  And,  as 
those  composing  the  large  audience  swayed 
their  bodies  from  side  to  t<ide  to  keep  time 
to  the  measure  of  their  shouting,  this  was 
what    they    said  :      "  Mueran  !    Mueran ! 
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MueraD  !     Mneran  !     Mueran  !    Mueran  ! 
Mtieran  ! — los  Protest antes.^  * 

Another  thing  which  strengthens  belief 
that  Vidal  is  to  be  made  an  irresponsible 
catVpaw  for  any  iniquity  that  may  be 
wrought  against  our  workers  is  found  in 
that  which  is  otherwise  inexplicable, 
namelvy  that  while  his  associates,  and  even 
his  superiors,  concur  in  the  thought  that 
his  mind  b  unbalanced,  he  is  still  kept  in 
his  place  and  allowed  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  priesthood.  Moreover,  he  is  fur- 
nished with  the  means  to  publish  a  weekly, 
of  which  we  have  indirect  proof  that  it  is 
not  self-sustaining,  in  which  journal  he 
prints  the  most  misleading,  most  malicious 
articles,  in  order  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  us.  In  this  work  his  principal  as- 
sociate is  Fray  Bernardino  Gonzales,  the 
chief  man  of  all  of  the  barefooted  friars  in 
Peru,  which  fact  shows  the  drift  of  priestly 
audacity,  and  points  to  the  concerted  action 
of  all  the  Church  in  a  strong  determination 
to  harm  our  missionaries.  And  putting 
these  things  together  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  affirming  that  should  Dr.  Wood  or  any 
other  member  of  our  staff  be  killed  the 
murderers  will  operate  in  the  very  manner 
that  I  have  indicated. 

A  Little  Straw  ix  the  Wind. 

To  further  show  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  priestly  intrigue  I  mention  this 
little  incident,  which  occurred  two  weeks 
ago  last  Sunday.  During  the  services, 
which  I  was  conducting  in  English,  the 
portly  and  splendid-appearing  priest  who 
officiates  in  Santa  Rosa  Church,  pushed  his 
way  past  our  doorkeeper  and  took  up  his 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  where, 
without  removing  his  broad-brimmed  hat, 
he  tried  to  stare  me  out  of  countenance. 
Not  succeeding  very  well  he  retired.  Al- 
most immediately  after  our  English  serv- 
ices Mrs.  Wood  conducts  a  native  Sunday 
school  in  the  same  little  chapel,  where 
about  a  hundred  people  assemble  to  receive 
instructions  in  the  Bible. 


•Tbto  tnuMlated  would  read:    **To  kill!  To  kill!  To 
kill!  ToklU!  Tokfll!  TOklll!  To klU !-tbe  ProteeUntfl." 


We  had  just  commenced  to  sing  the  first 
hymn  in  this  service,  when,  hearing  a  com- 
motion at  the  door,  I  turned,  to  see  the 
same  portly  priest  again  force  his  way  into 
the  room.  He  at  once  commenced  to  re- 
monstrate with  some  boys  for  being  pres- 
ent \  and  when  this  was  not  effectual,  he 
seized  a  lad  of  about  a  dozen  years,  gave 
him  a  vigorous  shake  or  two,  and  then 
pushed  him  away.  The  singing  went  on 
as  usual ;  but  I  arose  and  walked  briskly 
to  the  entrance,  intending  to  invite  the 
man  to  take  a  seat  and  observe  the  work- 
ings of  the  school.  Now  I  am  considera- 
bly larger  than  this  priest,  and  it  may  be 
that  he  took  me  for  a  sort  of  a  Gospel  prize 
fighter,  for  as  soon  as  he  saw  me  coming 
he  bolted,  and  when  I  reached  the  door  he 
was  hurrying  away,  almost  half  a  block 
distant.  The  doorkeeper  then  told  me  that 
the  fellow  was  quite  drunk,  which  fully 
explained  why  he  allowed  his  feelings  to- 
so  far  overcome  his  judgment  as  to  under- 
take, in  a  small  way,  the  work  usually  as- 
signed to  crazy  Vidal. 

Our    Bihles    Burned  ix   the    Depart- 
ment OF  Catamarca. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Milne,  our  South  American  Bible  Agent,, 
came  from  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and  he  and  Dr» 
Wood,  after  a  number  of  weeks  of  inces- 
sant toil,  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the 
customhouse  a  consignment  of  Bibles, 
whicli  liad  been  unlawfully  detained  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  wholly  throuijh 
priestly  influence. 

As  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  Mr. 
Milne  employed  a  number  of  the  most 
wide-awake  of  the  native  converts  and  sent 
them  out  to  sell  these  Bibles.  Among 
them  was  one  named  Federico  Antay,  who,, 
in  the  course  of  time,  found  his  wav  into- 
the  town  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Catamarca,  where  he  commenced 
canvassing  for  the  sale  of  his  books.  He 
had  no  sooner  done  this  than  the  matter 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  parish  priest,  who- 
sent  emissaries  ordering  the  work  stopped. 
Antay    replied    that    he    was    not    under 
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priestly  authority  and  continued  the  selling. 
After  a  wliile  he  came  across  the  alcalde, 
who  assumed  a  most  friendly  attitude, 
examined  the  books  with  feigned  inter- 
est, and  pretended  that  he  was  going  to 
buy  quite  a  number  of  them  to  present  to 
bis  friends,  and  to  ])lace  in  the  public 
schools. 

At  this  juncture  the  priest  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  peraon,  and  claimed  to 
be  inspector  of  schools.  He,  in  a  mild  way, 
demanded  to  examine  the  books,  whicli, 
after  some  little  show  of  resistance,  the 
alcalde  consented  to — inasmuch  as  he  him. 
self  intended  to  purchase  the  Bibles  for 
educational  purposes.  Antay,  completely 
beguiled  by  their  soft  words,  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  turned  over  to  them  all  of  the 
Bibles  in  his  possession,  whereupon  they 
notified  him  that  the  books  were  forbidden 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  must  be 
burned.  And  this  was  actually  done,  the 
alcalde  superintending,  and  taking  part  in 
the  work  of  destruction  with  his  own 
hands. 

OcR  Bible  Colporteur  is  Expelled  from 
THE  Department  of  Cuzco. 

Another  man  sent  out  by  the  Rev. 
Milne  to  sell  Bibles  was  Zoilo  Irigoyen,  a 
most  faithful  and  earnest  local  preacher. 
He  directed  his  way  south,  the  burning  of 
the  books  mentioned  above  taking  place  in 
the  north. 

About  the  time  that  Jarrett  and  Petere, 
the  Baptist  missionaries,  were  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  city  of  Cuzco,  Irigoyen 
was  holding  a  remarkable  discussion  in 
Sicuani,  a  provincial  capital  in  the  same 
dei»artment.  The  local  priests  demanded 
his  arrest  and  the  confiscation  of  his  books. 
The  subprefect  being  absent  the  acting 
ruler  apprehended  the  colporteur,  and  after 
questioning  him,  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  the  principal  priest  of  the  i)rovince 
and  two  preaching  friars,  to  hear  the  mat- 
ter discussed. 

Irigoyen  was  alone,  with  no  friends  in  the 
place,  a  stranger  to  everybody.  lie  pre- 
sented   himself    for   the    discussion    with 


nothing  but  the  open  Bible  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  Peru,  while  his  adversaries  came 
with  immense  armfuls  of  books  to  quote 
from — with  the  result  that  the  Bible  and 
the  Constitution  carried  everything,  and 
the  colporteur  was  set  at  liberty  with  per- 
mission to  continue  his  work. 

In  a  short  time  after  this  the  real  sub- 
prefect  returned  to  his  post,  and  a  noted 
priest,  Monsignor  Moya,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ecclesiastics  in  Peru,  happen- 
ing to  pass  that  way,  Irigoyen  was  again 
apprehended,  and  compelled  to  measure 
swords,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
with  this  distinguished  man. 

Irigoyen  is  a  young  man,  as  keen  as  a 
nettle,  who  has  been  under  the  careful  tu- 
torage of  Dr.  Wood  for  a  number  of  years, 
who  knows  his  Bible  and  the  rights  guaran- 
teed him  by  the  Constitution  of  his  country; 
and  though  he  must  have  felt  as  small  as 
David  did,  when  the  latter  went  out  to 
meet  Goliath,  he  certainly  went  trusting 
in  the  same  Lord,  and  he  so  completely 
overthrew  his  giant,  that,  so  far  as  argu- 
ment was  concerned,  he  not  only  decapi- 
tated him,  but  he  carried  the  entire  Philis- 
tine host  of  the  city  to  his  side,  with  the 
result  that  forty-six  of  the  best  educated 
and  most  influential  men  of  the  place  sent 
a  petition  to  Dr.  Wood  asking  for  a  pastor 
to  teach  them  the  ways  of  salvation  by 
faith. 

But  Irigoyen's  victory  was  not  for  long. 
The  prefect,  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  Cuzco,  is  "big  Indian"  holding 
mandatory  authority  over  all  of  the  sub- 
prefects  throughout  his  jurisdiction  ;  and, 
after  being  crowded  upon  by  the  priestly 
influences  of  the  department  capital,  which 
is  the  head  of  a  diocese,  he  sent  orders  for 
Irigoyen  to  be  banished ;  and  these  orders 
were  precipitated  within  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  notice  had  been  served. 

But  the  same  Prefect  was  Ovebthrowx 
BY  HIS  OWN  People. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jarrett  and 
Peters,  the  Baptists,  were  expelled  from 
the  city  of  Cuzco  by  the  same  authority 
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Ihat  baDuhed  Ingoyen  from  Sicaaiii  a  few 
weeks  later,  and  that  at  the  time  it  seemed 
like  the  deathblow  had  been  given  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  entire  depart- 
xnent.  The  priests  regarded  the  matter  as 
a  complete  victory  for  themselves,  and 
openly  boasted  that  they  would  drive  the 
Protestant  propagandists  from  the  entire 
nation. 

But  the  expulsion  of  these  missionaries 
so  incurred  the  indignation  of  all  the 
thoughtful  and  liberty-loving  people,  that 
their  representatives  in  the  national  Con- 
gress secured  the  passing  of  a  resolution 
<^ling  upon  the  executive  to  depose  said 
prefect  from  office.  This  was  not  done, 
from  the  fact  that  the  president  himself 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  gives 
all  of  his  sympathies,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
influence  of  his  high  oftice,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  from  the  further  fact  that 
the  man  whom  he  was  called  upon  to  de- 
pose was  the  president's  own  personal 
friend. 

But  popular  indignation  kept  increasing 
against  the  prefect  in  Cuzco,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  impunity  in  banishing  the 
missionaries  encouraged  him  to  go  on  in 
other  acts  of  audacity,  until  he  was  iinally 


compelled  to  fly  to  save  his  life,  and 
another  man  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  those  who  cared  to  know  that 
the  expulsion  of  these  missionaries  was  an 
illegal  act,  directly  in  violation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  them  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
injured  parties  were  fully  justified  in  seek- 
ing redress. 

Jarrett  and  Peters,  being  Englishmen, 
appealed  to  the  British  minister  in  Lima, 
layinjj:  claim  to  the  very  modest  sum  of 
two  thousand  silver  sols  as  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  wrongs  they  had 
suffered.  The  minister,  doubtless  after 
conference  with  his  home  government, 
concluded  to  press  the  claim.  Our  own 
Dr.  Wood  presented  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  case  for  the  young  men,  with  the  result 
that  the  Peruvian  government  was  glad  to 
pay  the  amount  specified,  and  no  doubt 
considei*s  that  it  got  off  cheaply  at  that. 

Last  week  Jarrett  and  Peters  received 
their  money.  Thev  intend  to  use  it  to 
further  the  interest  of  their  mission,  which 
they  will  again  take  up  in  the  same  depart- 
ment whence  they  were  expelled. 

C'lllao,  Ftru,  Jaiiuary  26,  1896. 
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It  is  now  six  years  since  Dr.  B.  F.  West,  our 
first  missionary  to  the  Chinese  of  Singapore,  be- 
gan his  labor  of  love.  When  he  commenced. 
his  knowledge  of  Chinese  was  very  limited,  and 
as  he  was  unaided  by  any  native  helpers,  his 
task  of  preaching  to  bis  chosen  people  \\'as  not 
a  very  easy  one.  After  a  lapse  of  six  months  a 
Chinese  catechlst  was  employed,  who  could  also 
apeak  the  Malay  language,  and  as  Dr.  AVest  was 
better  acquainted  with  Malay  than  with  Chinese 
he  chose  to  preach  in  the  former  language, 
which  was  translated  into  the  latter  bv  the 
Chinese  catechist. 

On  receiving  his  appointment  Dr.  West  was 
anxious  to  open  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Chinese  poor,  using  his  medical  experi- 
ence as  a  means  by  which  to  accomplish  his 
chief  aim — that  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 


The  question  confronting  him  at  this  time,  in 
view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  mission  funds  were  ex- 
ceedinfflv  limited,  was  whether  or  not  he  should 
take  his  wife  and  children  with  him  to  live  in  a 
native  house,  surrounded  by  the  people  whose 
conversion  he  so  much  desired.  This  matter 
was  soon  decided  in  the  affirmative,  and  on 
Friday,  March  15.  18S9,  the  front  room  of  his 
home  WHS  opened  as  a  dispensary.  In  this 
house,  at  a  rental  of  3*4  gold,  he  and  his 
family  lived,  began  tlie  Chinese  work,  and  saw 
the  nucleus  of  what  is  to-day  a  flourishing 
Chinese  Mission. 

The  money  used  in  the  purchase  of  drugs  and 
surgical  instruments  was  given  by  members  of 
the  Sini;a])ore  English  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churc!)  and  by  others  interested.  Even  up  to 
the  present  time  all  moneys  received  for  the  pur- 
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tlmse  of  drugs,  etc.,  hrtve  been  given  lij  friends, 
and  an  nssiatnnce  whatever  lias  been  received 
from  the  funds  of  the  niisaion  or  Missionnry 
Society. 

I  remember  Dr.  West  telling  me  that  he 
prayeii  to  God  to  give  him  one  convert  by  the 
close  of  the  Conference  year,  and  with  this 
prayer  on  bis  lips  continually  he  did  his  part 
aod  tniatetl  God  to  do  the  rest.  Patieats  would 
visit  him,  and  while  their  medicine  was  being 
prepared  be  Inlked  to  them  uboutthegreat  love  of 
God,  the  SBcrificc  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  power 
to  save  from  sin.  It  wns  a  new  story  to  them. 
Tbey  bad  iiover  heard  of  the  ("hristian's  God. 


Christian  life  until  he  was  called  borne, 
dying  bed  he  told  me  that  he  cUimed  the 
promises  of  God  as  his  very  own,  and  alt«r 
testifying  to  his  goodness,  fell  asleep,  to  nwnke 
on  the  resurrection  morn.  His  is  not  the  only 
case  in  Singapore  where  converts  hnve  had  lo 
suffer  for  their  convictions.  Many  have  Iteen 
betiten,  persecuted,  insulted,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treated  for  having  exchanged  heathenism  for' 
Christianity,  During  the  first  year  about  three 
thouaanil  patients  entered  the  dis^wnsary  and* 
received  assistance.  The  next  year 
left  for  China  to  learn  the  language,  and  I  was, 
appointed    to  take   charge   of   llie  work. 


#■    #     #    Ml 
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He  did  not  work  and  pray  in  vain,  for  at  the 
next  Confer«Dce  Bishop  Thobum  baptized  thir- 
teen couvertfl,  twelve  men  and  one  woman.  The 
names  of  all  these  converts  are  found  in  the  dis- 
pensary rojuister,  indicating  that  nt  some  time 
or  other  during  that  year  they  had  received 
'medical  advice  or  medicine.  One  patient  was 
K*  confirmed  opium  smoker,  mistrusted  by  bis 
Ffriends,  conBded  in  by  no  one.  (An  opium 
ntioker  is  the  last  man  that  a  heathen  person  will 
trust.)  But  he  became  a  Christian,  and  because 
he  did  so  bis  former  companions  pounced  down 
npOD  bim,  beat  him.  and  made  him  pay  deariy 
for  having  changed  his  heathenism  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  He,  however,  soon  re- 
covered from  this  attack,   and    lived  a  true 
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being  then  a  phyaidan  I  was  unable  to  treat 
patients  as  had  been  done  during  the  previous 
year,  but  I  was  careful  to  keep  by  me  «ome 
remedies  which  1  knew  could  do  little  or  no 
harm,  and  used  them  to  the  best  of  my  Hbility. 
During  this  year  some  hundreds  of  patients 
were  treated,  and  at  its  close  I  had  the  pkasure 
of  secingtho  membership  considerably  increased  ' 
In  numbers. 

After  being  away  a  year  our  medical  mission- 
ary returned  to  take  charge  of  his  former  work, 
whith  lie  continued  to  do  until  he  went 
home  on  furlough.  The  Chinese  Mission  was 
then  put  in  charge  of  Hev.  H.  L.  B,  Luering,  , 
Ph.D.,  who  did  very  effective  work.  Many  i 
souls  were  converted  through  his  instrumental- 
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itr  and  joined  the  Church.     During  this  year 
the  niedical  work  had  to  be  suspended. 

A.t  the   beginning  of  this  Conference  year, 

IS9i5-*96,  I  was  appointed  to  the  work,  and  in 

tAlciag  charge  resumed  the  medical  feature  of 

^e  work.     Patients  of  all  nationalities  have  re- 

celx-ed    medical    aid,   Malays,    Tamils,    Babas, 

^xxiasians,  but  principally  Chinese,  who  have 

^oxse  from  near  and  from  far. 

Since  February,  1805,  over  two  thousand 
Tients  have  entered  the  dispensary.  About 
"^venty  of  them  were  taken  in  as  hospital  pa- 
ints. Many  visits  have  been  made  to  the 
omes  where  the  sick  people  were  living.  Many 
^^f  tbese  people  are  now  probationers  in  our 
^duDese  Mission,  and  we  hope  soon  to  baptize 
and  receive  them  as  full  members. 
Those  who  are  converted  through  the  influ- 
of  our  medical  work  generally  prove  to  be 
the  beat  members  in  the  Church. 

By  meant  of  our  medical  work  many  thou- 
•andshave  heard  the  Gospel  and  have  been  able 
to  tcit  the  aincerity  of  our  purpose  and  love  for 
them.  If  we  but  had  a  hospital  building  and  a 
eonitant  supply  of  drugs  there  is  no  knowing 
what  might  be  accomplished  for  the  Master. 

hs  Afterkook  at  Ovr  Dispensary. 

At  2: 80  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  waiting  room 
•re  opened  to  admit  patients.  As  each  one 
enters  he  receives  a  numbered  ticket,  so  that  he 
may  receive  attention  in  his  proper  turn.  At 
8  o*clock  a  brief  Gospel  service  is  held,  lasting 
half  an  hour,  when  the  dispensary  door  is  opened 
and  the  two  first  patients  called  in. 

Patient  Xo.  1  is  a  man  suffering  with  fever. 
His  chest  is  covered  with  bruises  inflicted  bv  a 
fellow-lodger.  It  is  done  by  piercing  the  skin 
with  a  sharp  needle  and  then  vigorously  pinch- 
ing it  between  the  fingers  in  the  ])Iaces  where 
the  punctures  are  made  until  the  sick  man  is  re- 
lieved of  some  blond.  This  process  is  continued 
for  some  time,  until  the  remedy  applied  caiLses 
more  pain  and  discomfort  than  the  di^-ase  it- 
self. The  patient's  temperature  Wiis  very  hiirh, 
and  to  make  matters  worse  he  was  wearing  a 
great  deal  more  clothing  than  was  necessary.  I 
examined  him,  gave  him  some  medicine  with 
instructions  how  to  use  it.  and  told  him  to  re- 
turn the  next  dav. 

Patient  Xo.  2  is  a  man  of  slender  build. 
pinched  face,  sallow  complexion,  hollowed 
cheeks,  contracted  pupils,  and  a  very  emaciated 
condition  of  body.  We  at  once  conclude  that 
he  is  an  opiuni  smoker,  and  in  questioning  hiiu 
he  tells  a  story  of  long,  interrupted  attempts  to 


break  the  opium  habit,  but  the  suffering  en- 
tailed was  NO  intense,  and  the  desire  for  food 
having  left  him,  he  said  he  had  each  time  to 
give  in  and  go  back  to  his  opium.  This  time 
he  comes  to  us  and  asks  for  the  white  man's 
medicine,  promising  to  use  every  effort  possible 
to  i\\\\x  the  use  of  the  drug.  Alas  I  how  vad  it 
is  to  see  such  men  wasting  their  strength  and 
enerffv  in  <!uch  a  detestable  manner.  While 
some  smokers  seem  to  be  able  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation, there  are  others  who  are  so  habituated 
to  the  use  of  the  drug  that  hardly  anything 
short  of  a  miracle  will  enable  them  to  overcome 
the  temptation  to  use  opium.  I  am  glad  to  l>e 
able  to  say  that  there  are  some  ])eople  in  Singa- 
pore who  have  given  up  the  habit,  and  I  ho|)e 
many  more  will  follow. 

Patient  Xo.  3  is  a  little  boy  who  has  fallen 
down  and  cut  his  forehead.  In  order  to  stop 
the  bleeding  he  has  plastered  the  wound  with 
mud  picked  up  from  the  road.  I  must  say  that 
it  is  a  very  effective  process,  but  one  no  physician 
would  advise.  After  working  with  a  syringe 
and  cotton  wool  for  about  half  an  hour  all  the 
mud  was  cleansed  awav  and  the  wound  dressed. 
The  ])atient  was  ordered  to  return  the  following 
dav. 

Xo.  4.  same  as  Xo.  1.  except  that  his  head  is 
bandaged  with  a  lot  of  dirty  rags  because  of  a 
severe  headache.  Whenever  these  poor  Chinese 
are  sick  with  fever  thev  do  not  wash  them- 
selves,  and  thus  the  dirt  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late upon  their  skin,  which  is  almo^^t  always» 
covered  with  three  or  four  suits  of  clothes. 
When  you  rememiier  tliat  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  Singapore  is  82  degrees  you  can  readily 
understand  what  an  amount  of  discomfort  the 
patient  i-*  exjKjrienciug.  I  ordered  him  to  take 
a  bath,  but  wu**  met  with  the  usual  friglitened 
look  and  exclamatii>n.  **What!  while  I  am 
sickr 

Xo.  .J  is  a  man  with  a  large  angry  sore  on 
his  foot,  (^'hineic  doctors  had  been  treating 
him  for  Uionths  past,  i>iit  instead  of  improve- 
ment the  s/^re  was  a;:;rravatcd.  until  it  \\*»\\' 
covered  three  fourths  of  his  foot  from  the  tibia 
to  the  first  phalanx. 

Xo.  0  is  a  young  man  with  a  sore  on  his  Ic.;. 
which  a  (.'hinese  doctor  had  stuffed  witho])iunj. 
and  so  hard  hatl  the  drug  become  that  I  had  to 
cut  it  awav  from  the  sore  before  anv  tn-atuicut 
could  be  fcfiven.  I  saw  a  "rreat  manv  ba<l  sores 
while  doin<;  hospital  and  dispensary  work  in 
Xew  York  citv,  but  1  never  saw  such  condi- 
tion*  as  exist  anion;;  the  natives  here.  Thev 
remain  away   from   hel]>,   u*«ing  mud.  cho]>]>ed 
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leaves,  and  other  useless  and  harmful  substances 
until  they  become  afraid  that  they  are  going  to 
lose  the  affected  limb.  In  this  case  treatment 
was  applied  and  the  patient  ordered  to  return 
the  next  day. 

No  7  is  a  man  with  **  trachoma/'  His  eyes 
were  giving  him  much  pain,  and  in  order  to 
deaden  it  a  Chinese  doctor  had  applied  a  plaster 
of  opium  to  each  temple.  This  treatment  was 
to  serve  two  purposes,  one  to  relieve  the  pain, 
the  other  to  cure  the  disease. 

No.  8  is  a  Tamil  boy  who  is  learning  English 
in  our  Anglo- Chinese  school.  He  complained 
of  having  a  cow.  I  looked  at  him,  wondering 
why  he  came  to  me  to  talk  about  his  posses- 
sions. On  further  questioning,  however,  I 
learned  that  he  had  a  cough,  but  had  pro- 
nounced the  word  cough  as  cow,  to  rhyme  with 
the  word  plough.  On  examination  I  found  him 
suffering  with  bronchitis  and  gave  him  the 
necessary  medicine. 

No.  9  has  a  headache  caused  by  eating  indis- 
creetly. I  think  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  China- 
man must  be  lined  with  iron,  for  he  will  eat 
food  almost  boiling  hot,  and  such  mixtures  that 
would  kill  an  American  forty  times  over.  Prob- 
ably this  condition  accounts  for  the  fact  that  a 
Chinaman  needs  a  large  dose  of  medicine  before 


any  effect  is  produced.     The  remedy  applied  in 
this  case  was  a  very  simple  one. 

No.  10  is  a  fever  patient. 

No.  11  is  a  small  Chinese  boy  upon  whom  the 
dentist's  forceps  must  be  used.  In  a  very  short 
time  four  decayed  stumps  were  extracted  and 
the  bov  sent  home  with  four  small  holes  in  his- 
alveolar  process. 

No.  12  is  a  Chinese  woman  from  Johore,  a 
place  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  Her  condition 
needs  immediate  treatment,  which  is  given,  and 
she  is  sent  home  to  remain  quiet  a  few  days. 

No.  13  is  a  Malay  whose  wife  is  sick.  On  the 
previous  day  I  had  given  him  some  medicine 
for  her  to  take,  but  as  she  was  not  much  better 
I  asked  if  I  might  go  to  visit  her.  On  my  way 
to  his  house  I  was  asked  the  reason  why  I  could 
not  give  him  the  medicine  without  seeing  his 
wife.  I  told  him  that  I  must  examine  her. 
**0,  yes!"  he  replied;  **you  must  feel  her 
pulse  and  look  at  her  tongue,  and  then  you  can 
tell  what  is  the  matter  with  her."  After  the  ex- 
amination I  took  the  husband  back  to  the  dis- 
pensary and  gave  him  the  medicine  for  her. 

Thus  ended  an  afternoon's  work  at  our  dispen- 
sary. All  those  present,  including  some  of  the 
patients'  friends,  heard  the  Gospel,  and  I  hope 
that  some  will  believe  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
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BY   REV.    D.    D. 

Malaysia  is  all  that  portion  of  southern  Asia 
where  the  Malay  language  is  spoken.  It  com- 
prises that  part  of  Asia  known  as  the  Malay  Pe- 
ninsula, together  with  the  vast  archipelago  that 
reaches  thence  to  Australia,  embracing  the  large 
islands  of  Java,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  etc.  The 
people  in  these  regions  number  50,000,000,  and 
about  200,000  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  of  these  30,000  are  Javanese 
converts  from  Mohammedanism. 

The  Straits  Settlements  in  Malaysia  is  a  Brit^ 
ish  colony.  Singapore  is  the  capital  city  and 
the  seat  of  government.  The  three  principal 
residencies  of  the  colony  are  Singapore,  Penang, 
and  Malacca,  and  these  have  a  total  population 
of  550,000.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  Chinese, 
and  there  are  about  200,000  Malays  and  00,000 
Tamils.  The  remaining  00,000  form  a  great 
mixed  multitude  of  all  nations  and  tongues — 
Africans,  Arabs,  Bengali,  Cingalese,  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Annamese, 
Siamese,  Japanese,  and  Europeans. 


MOORE,    A.M. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Malay  peninsula  differ 
from  all  these.  They  dwell  shy  and  secluded  in 
the  interior,  a  stunted  folk,  whose  tongue  and 
strange  superstitions  take  us  back  to  tlie  begin- 
nings of  human  history.  Though  savages  they 
possess  many  virtues. 

The  city  of  Singapore  has  a  population  of 
185,000,  and  the  city  of  Penang  a  population  of 
235,000.  Th^pe  arc  cosmopolitan  cities,  for  in 
their  streets  are  heard  spoken  the  languages  of 
all  the  earth.  The  Malay  language  is  the 
medium  of  commerce  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  French  in  its  commonality,  and  to  the  Italian 
in  its  sweetness. 

Singapore  and  Penang  in  their  business  dis- 
tricts have  no  sidewalks,  there  being  no  room 
for  them,  their  hundreds  of  thoroughfares  being 
day  and  night  packed  with  dense  crowds, 
through  which  cabs  and  rikishas  make  their 
way  as  best  they  can.  The  only  sort  of  an  in- 
dividual for  whom  way  is  cleared  is  a  Malay 
running  amuck. 
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In  coDstmctioQ  and  conveniences  these  two 
cities  are  quite  modern.  They  possess  wide, 
shaded  streets,  beautiful  squares  and  gardens, 
perfect  systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage, 
and  broad  esplanades  made  at  great  expense; 
splendid  public  libraries  and  museums,  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  public  schools,  upon  which 
alone  the  government  spends  annually  about 
#200,000.  The  military  establishments  are  very 
elaborate  and  costly,  especially  at  Singapore, 
which  England  vigilantly  guards  as  the  great 
strategical  point  between  the  West  and  East. 

All  these  things  cost  annually  not  less  than 
$4,000,000,  which  is  considerable  for  a  colony 
with  an  area  of  1,500  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  500,000.  But  there  has  been  no  annual 
deficit,  even  in  the  last  few  years  of  heavy 
financial  depression  and  the  fall  of  silver,  and 
there  exists  no  colonial  debt.  This  happy  state 
of  things — indeed  the  whole  prosperity  of  the 
colony — is  due  to  35,000  Straits-born  Chinese, 
who  form  the  backbone  of  the  colony,  and  are 
British  subjects.  These  are  the  money-makers 
and  the  taxpayers,  and  without  them  there 
could  be  none  of  the  costly  works  mentioned. 

In  no  way,  either  as  cook,  servant,  laborer, 
farmer,  or  millionaire,  could  we  do  without  John 
Chinaman  in  the  East  Indies.  And  he  is  wait- 
ing to  solve  the  servant  girl  problem,  and 
others,  in  America.  A  very  tidy  and  faithful 
housemaid  he  makes  when  properly  trained,  but 
he  will  not  be  tyrannized.  "You  no  do  what 
I  say,  take  off  your  jacket,"  shouted  a  military 
ofilcer  to  one  of  his  houseboys.  **  But  I  no  catch 
hear,  sir,"  replied  the  boy.  ** Never  mind,  take 
it  off,  all  the  same,'^  cried  the  officer,  brandish- 
ing his  riding  whip;  but  at  the  same  instant  Ah 
Jeng  snatched  the  whip  out  of  his  master^s 
hand.  **Now,  sir,  takee  off  your  jacket, 
quick,"  cried  the  angry  boy ;  * '  nie  go  beat  you  I " 
And  that  boy  did  give  his  master  a  sound 
thrashing  with  whip  and  fist. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Chinaman  has  tremendous 
muscular  power  and  (juickness.  When  he  comes 
to  know  it  and  understands  how  to  use  it,  he  is 
no  easy  customer  to  handle.  He  will  not  bear 
bullying.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  not  stand 
too  much  softness.  That  spoils  him,  and  leads 
him  to  take  advantage. 

A  missionary  in  Penang  nursed  his  servant 
through  a  serious  attack  of  smallpox,  paying 
him  while  recovering  too  uiany  delicate  atten- 
tions. When  well  he  came  to  his  master  and 
demanded  a  considerable  advance  in  wages. 
''Why,  Ah  Quee,"  said  the  missionary,  'Miowis 


this  ?  I  think  you  get  very  good  wages."  **  No- 
enough,  sir,  me  velly  fine  boy;  me  worth 
velly  much;  if  not  so,  master  no  takee  so 
good  care  wif  me  when  sick."  This  anec- 
dote may  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  when  dealing  with  Eastern  char- 
acter, and  the  inestimable  value  of  patience  to 
those  whose  work  it  is  to  develop  straightfor- 
wardness and  honesty  among  people  who  for 
ages  have  been  trained  to  think  that  in  the 
struggle  of  living,  craft  is  the  great  essential  to- 
success.  The  missionary  who  wants  to  live 
long  in  the  East,  and  succeed,  must  cultivate 
patience.  Hudyard  Kipling  puts  it  well  in 
these  lines : 

'*  It  is  not  good  for  tbe  Cbrlstlan^s  bealtb  to  buttle  tbe  Aryaa 

brown. 
For  tbe  Gbrlstlan  riles,  and  tbe  Aryan  imlles,  and  be  wear- 

etb  tbe  Cbristian  down ; 
And  tbe  end  of  tbe  flgbt  Is  a  tombstone  wblte,  witti  tbe  nam& 

of  tbe  late  deceased. 
And  tbe  epltapb  drear :  *  A  fool  lies  bere/  wbo  tried  to 

bustle  tbe  East.'  ** 

Protestant  missions  opened  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements as  early  as  the  year  1815.  The  field 
proved  exceedingly  difficult  and  discouraging, 
and  was  after  a  while  abandoned,  no  more  mis- 
sionaries being  sent  out  either  by  the  London- 
Missionary  Society  or  other  boards. 

About  eleven  years  ago  Dr.  Thoburn,  now  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Bishop  of  India  and  Ma- 
laysia, was  greatly  impressed  with  the  strategical 
importance  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  soon 
afterward  secured  a  man  to  open  the  work  in. 
Singapore,  who  proved  preeminently  the  right 
man  for  this  most  difficult  of  situations.  This 
was  Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  who  began  by  open- 
ing a  night  class  for  young  Chinamen.  The 
story  of  how  God  was  with  him  and  marvelously 
prospered  his  efforts  reads  like  a  chapter  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  rich  heathen  China- 
men took  to  him,  and  with  their  liberal  dona- 
tions of  money  assisted  him  to  build  a  school 
costing  about  $10,000,  an  English  church 
costing  $8,000,  and  to  purchase  a  large  city 
property  with  a  spacious  bungalow  attached, 
worth  $10,000.  Six  years  ago,  after  laboring  in 
Singapore  for  five  years,  Mr.  Oldham's  health 
broke  down,  and  he  had  to  return  to  America, 
but  he  made  while  there  a  record  of  successes 
such  as  has  scarcely  been  attained  by  any  other 
man  in  the  history  of  modem  missions. 

It  was  through  Mr.  Oldham  I  went  to  Malay- 
sia. He  happened  to  hear  my  name  mentioned 
in  Tokyo  on  his  way  home,  and  a  month  later 
I  had  a  letter  from  him,  a  total  stranger,  telling 
me  of  the  work  in  Malaysia,  and  asking  me  if  I 
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iluiiTuti't  for  f:-gi*t  iLoatiii,  ft.:  tL.* 

5*?»o',i*  Bl4%*.'>p  Tl*o5>-rL  i*ied  =ie  :•:-  g-c-  x-  P»- 

aft"'!  :.'/Als,g  %  ec^ouii^tsca  to  c^pe^  &£  Ai^!*> 
C!r/n^M«  i<cL.»l  iimlijj'  to  the  o=ie  :&  Scrig^pcpve. 

la.  the  3fftI.«TB.«  Mimion  escii  rtmr.  for  tbe 
fAAt  :hrei&  JCAJI,  oiir  zjnirt  cLcrcL  DO&beihfp 
iuM  i'j*^!*^  doubling  £t«elf.  Lut  jeu-  the  scnber 
of  onr  ojtCiTe  SoodaT  ecboois  dotabjcd.  ia  ibe 
fMWt  :!7e  jein  the  Qomber  of  oar  dij  pspck  Lm 
aUo  dr,xibUfL  incrcacng  from  700  to  1.400 
iK^hioUn.  In  these  fcLooIs  ChristiacstT  is  opeslj 
tioght,  A  Domber  of  oar  vealthj  ChiacK 
piipil^  Mt  becoming  Christiaas.  and  fcrerkl  of 
them  are  looking  forward  to  the  natire  minis- 
trv. 

A  C'lrt  of  the  mission  vork  in  the  coloar  is 
called  EDgliib  work.  The  crangelistic  effon 
amonc?  Europeans  resident  in  the  East,  and  the 
Briti-h  soldiers  garrisoned  there,  has  a  mission- 
arj  valoe,  for  ongodij  Europeans  are  a  most 
serious  stnmblir.g-block  to  our  work  among  the 
heathen  and  Mohammedan.  Erery  rear  in  our 
English  churches  short  series  of  special  services 
are  held,  and  are  often  productire  of  blessed  re- 
sults. I  liare  seen  a  large  Dumber  of  garrison 
soldiers  conrerted,  and  some  of  them  hare  been 
led  to  Uike  a  deep  interest  in  the  native  work. 
Our  leading  missionarr  to  3IalaT8  resigned  his 
coriiriiission  as  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillery  at 
Singafxire  to  enter  our  fieaceful  ranks.  Another 
WSH  a  sailor  in  the  royal  navy  of  the  ship  Orvm^ 
lying  at  SingJij>ore.  He  was  converted,  joined 
our^-hip.  went  to  America,  where  he  remained 
for  years  studying  medicine,  took  his  doctor  s 
defjTee,  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  pro- 
fe«i-ont,  and  in  now  medical  missionary  to  the 
Chin^'sein  Singai>ore. 

I  ani  w)rrv  to  fbv  that  **Tommv  Atkins" 
[Briti»h  «ol<lier  often  l>ear8  a  l^a^l  name  among 
the  native  pcoplcH.  One  day  I  gave  a  parcel  of 
tnu.'tM  to  a  (;hriHtian  Chinese  ]>upil,  and  said. 
**(jroout  this  evening  and  give  these  to  who*.*ver 
you  may  think  needs  them  most."  Afterward 
I  aske<]  him,  **IIow  did  you  di8i>08e  of  themT' 
He  replied,  **I  went  to  the  fof^t  of  Fort  Can- 
ning and  distributed  them  to  the  soldiers  as 
they  came  down  oil  duty.*'     Work  among  the 


acudiess  i§  Terr  interesting.  They  are  generally 
a  £i*-i«£ijt<id  lot  of  men,  subject  to  fierce  temp- 
iiCactL  is  the  East,  and  far  away  from  home,  ap- 
pncaatssg  any  attention  paid  to  them.  When 
iTBJj  ocffiTcrted  they  make  earnest  Christians. 
lilt  "TBST  sereriiT  of  their  trials  seeming  to  add 
iaavbgth  to  their  character. 

Oct  Ed^acadoo  Department  b  very  important. 
A  few  years  ago  aome  ill-advised  persons  iu 
KiPg-lar»d  aiade  a  very  bitter  attack  upon  mission 
day  ac^kooSs  in  the  East.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  penoade  the  friends  of  missions  at  home  that 
latmij  was  being  wasted  that  was  being  spent 
lapoc  these  schoob:  that  they  had  no  missionary 
TBhae.  boc  ouuietting  their  pupils.  In  Malaysia 
day  schook  hare  been  the  foundation  of  our 
nnwTOc :  neitfaer  could  we  ever  have  reached  the 
SBi«it»-bom  Chinese  without  onr  schools. 

One  of  our  bora,  named  Teng  Wee,  is  now  in 
^»frifi  smdying  for  the  ministry.  He  belongs 
to  a  very  weahhy  Chinese  family.  He  graduated 
from  oor  high  school,  carrying  off  nearly  all  the 
]Miies  of  his  claas.  Then  his  people  wanted  him 
to  eater  a  partnership  in  Batavia.     He  said,  '*! 

iX  I  feel  I  most  be  a  Christian  minister,  and 
It  to  go  to  America  to  atndy  for  that.^'  They 
**If  yoQ  do  we  will  not  help  you  to  a  dol- 
lar.** He  penisted;  had  to  borrow  his  passage 
money  to  Xew  York,  and  at  present  is  a  self- 
sapporting  student  at  one  of  our  theological 
colleges^  That  one  story  ooght  to  be  enough 
to  make  everrone  love  nuadon schools — a  young 
Chinese  graduate  taught  at  home  to  burn  joss 
sticks  to  the  devil,  converted  at  school,  and 
choosing  Christian  duty  before  riches ! 

The  scho(d  work  of  the  Woman^s  Foreign 
Miasionary  Society  in  Singapore  is  excellent. 
Under  the  supervision  of  four  deaconesses  are 
several  schools  for  girls  containing  some  two 
hundred  pupils.  One  of  these  deaconesses  has 
charge  of  a  girls*  boarding  school.  It  is  full. 
About  half  of  the  girls  are  rich  and  pay  their 
own  expenses.  The  other  girls  are  rescued 
waifs,  and  their  charges  are  yearly  met  by 
friends  in  America. 

Four  years  ago  I  opened  a  native  girls*  school 
in  Penang.  This  work  developed  in  several  di- 
rections, and  soon  received  the  patronage  of  the 
Woman *s  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Moore  to  be  their  representative  in 
Penang.  The  school  grew  until  it  had  nearly 
ninety  pupils,  many  of  them  the  daughters  of 
wealthy  Straits-born  Chinese.  Every  day  the 
sweet  little  voices  are  ringing  out  hymns  in 
English  and  3Ialay  from  the  Epworth  Hymnal, 
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while  at  home  their  grandmothers  and  parents 
teach  them  the  worship  of  ghosts.  I  often  go 
into  their  homes  and  see  them  helping  their 
mothers  to  fold  up  the  gold  and  silver  foil 
paper,  which  they  call  spirit  money,  and  which 
they  bum  afterward  to  enrich  and  appease  the 
overhovering  spirits.  Going  past  their  homes  at 
dusk,  I  often  see  one  of  our  little  girls  coming 
out  at  her  front  door  with  a  bundle  of  burning 
joss  sticks  in  her  tiny  hands.  She  stands  on 
the  steps,  waves  the  sticks  up  and  down  devo- 
tionally,  and  then  fixes  them  in  an  aperture  at 
the  Mde  of  the  door.  This  is  done  to  protect 
their  home  during  the  night  from  evil  spirits.  If 
she  sees  me  she  looks  very  much  ashamed,  but 
I  greet  her  with  a  smile,  and  know  the  little  one 
must  obey  her  mother's  orders.  But,  if  you 
could  only  hear  her  the  next  day  singing  with 
the  rest  in  school  : 

'*  Kita  tldak  handak  benllab, 
Lain  derigada  Tuhan  Allah  ** 
(We  would  bave  no  frods  before  thee, 
Tbou  art  God,  and  thou  alone), 

you  would  say,  **Tht8  is  the  herald  song  of  their 
liberation  from  superstition.''  Already  in  two 
influential  families  our  little  schoolgirls  ha\:e 
been  the  means  of  the  conversion  and  baptism 
of  their  mothers.  One  Chinese  lady  always 
said  to  us,  as  a  sort  of  duty  on  her  part,  *■''  Now 
you  must  not  teach  my  daughters  the  prayers  of 
your  miserable  religion."  Yet  she  allowed  her 
girls  t4)  remain  in  school  for  several  years, 
until  the  time  of  their  seclusion  prior  to  get- 
ting married  arrived,  although  she  knew  very 
well  that  they  were  being  taught  every  day  to 
pray  to  Christ.  It  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this 
missionary  age  that  these  people  are  willing  to 
intrust  the  education  of  their  daughters  to  for- 
eigners and  Christians,  who  make  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  day  by  day  they  are  Christianizing 
the  children  under  their  care. 

The  Chinese  girls  dearly  love  their  schools. 
One  mother  gave  us  this  quotation  from  the 
home  talk  of  her  daughters:  *'  Mamma,  we  wifh 
we  could  keep  small,  and  so  never  have  lo  leave 
school.  We  do  not  want  to  get  big  enough  for 
marriage,  antl  not  attend  any  more." 

Nearlv  half  of  our  «;irls  attend  Siindav  school. 
We  make  a  considerable  use  of  colon.'d  charts 
and  cards  and  blackboard  illustrations.  Each 
child  brings  its  slate  to  Sunday  school,  and 
takes  home  a  text  written  in  Malay  as  a  sample 
of  writing  as  well  as  a  message  of  light  to  the 
parents.  The  bringing  of  the  slates  was  at  first 
a  wile  on  our  part,  for  they  were  afraid  of  com- 
ing to  us  on  the  Christian  Big  Day,  so  we  liit 
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upon  the  slates  as  an  innocent  device  to  give 
the  coming  on  Sunday  an  everyday  look.  After- 
ward we  found  the  slates  to  be  very  heli)ful,  and 
so  retained  them.  Nowhere  so  much  as  in  the 
East  is  it  necessary  for  the  Christian  worker  to 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  dove  and  the  ser- 
pent. Firsts  innocency;  then,  subtlety,  must  be 
his  motto  of  work.  In  India  an  indei)endent 
Christian  lady  got  together  a  fine  Sunday  school 
of  Indian  children ;  when,  all  at  once,  and  quite 
unaccountably  to  her,  the  scholars  began  to  drop 
off,  until  only  two  or  three  were  left.  She  was 
puzzled  to  disc(»ver  the  cause,  until  taking  one 
of  the  remaining  children  into  her  confidence, 
she  found  out  her  loss  was  owing  to  the  infiu- 
ence  of  an  old  Buddhist  priest,  who  had  gone 
from  house  to  house  and  frightened  the  parents. 
Then  .«he  went  direct  to  the  priest,  and  said, 
*^I  think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  tuking  all 
those  children  from  me,  for  you  know  how 
much  trouble  I  have  taken  about  them."  **  But," 
said  he,  **you  are  making  them  Christians." 
**  Well,  "  said  she,  '*you  can't  deny  they  are  a 
great  deal  better  since  coming  to  my  school." 
This  he  did  not  deny.  *' Now,"  said  she,  **I 
want  you  to  bring  them  all  back  to  me."  **  Im- 
possible," cried  the  priest;  "  how  can  I  help  to 
make  my  people  Christians!"  **  Now,  look 
here,"  the  lady  said;  **you  be  my  school  col- 
lector; I  will  give  you  two  rupees  a  Sunday  for 
collecting  the  scholars  and  bringing  them,  and 
here  is  the  first  payment,"  pressing  the  silver 
into  his  hand.  The  old  priest  smiled  and  nod- 
ded his  head,  agreeing  to  the  bargain.  The 
lady  got  back  her  scholars.  The  school  is  grow- 
ing larger  all  the  time;  and,  when  I  heard  last, 
the  old  priest  was  still  earning  his  two  ru|)ees  a 
week. 

In  addition  we  have  what  is  called  our  evan- 
gelistic work,  which  is  for  the  most  part  out  of 
doors.  The  visiting  of  the  sick  and  dying  is 
a  very  important  missionary  function.  Great 
numbers  of  tlu-se  are  always  in  the  midst  of  us, 
afflicted  oftentimes  with  sicknesses  nauseous 
beyond  description,  and  deadly  plagues,  un- 
noticed and  unfeared  in  the  East,  but  which,  if 
in  the  West,  would  strike  with  panic  the  heart 
of  city  and  country.  As  in  the  days  of  our 
blessed  I^onl,  these  wretched  ones  are  often 
ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  message. 

The  i)reaching  of  the  Gospel  to  those  in  the 
prisons  forms  a  part  of  our  commission,  and  every 
week  hundreds  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  crim- 
inals  hear  the  message  of  life.  We  also  fre- 
(|uently   hold   an   open-air   native   evangelistic 
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service.  We  hold  them  at  various  sorts  of  places. 
Tlie  name  they  usually  get  in  India  is  bazaar 
meetings,  for  tliey  are  often  held  near  an  open- 
air  bazaar  or  market,  where  crowds  of  native 
people,  selling  and  buying  and  loitering  about, 
are  ready  within  the  evangelist's  reach. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  start  from 
the  mission  house  for  the  crowded  native  quar- 
ters. At  an  arranged  point  we  come  upon  a  little 
group  of  Indian  Christians  waiting  to  accom- 
pany us  on  to  the  place  fixed  for  the  meeting. 
They  greet  us  with  much  politeness,  and  fall  in 
to  foHow  us,  unless  we  bid  them  walk  side  by 
side.  These  are  our  mission  band  workers.  We 
arrange  the  conduct  of  the  meeting  as  we  go 
along.  Now  we  tread  some  narrow  lanes,  and 
find  ourselves  at  a  wide  sort  of  open  place,  where 
cattle  are  stood  for  feeding.  All  around,  and 
coming  and  going,  are  throngs  of  Malays  (all 
Mohammedans)  and  Tamils.  We  strike  up  a 
vigorous  tune  in  Tamil  or  Malay.  This  draws 
the  crowd  around  us.  Many  come  running  to 
see  what  is  the  row.  We  keep  singing  till  the 
audience  gets  large,  the  ])eople  keeping  up  a 
running  comment  on  our  personal  appearance 
and  our  intentions.     Many  jokes  are  exploded. 


My  poor  nose  generally  comes  in  for  a  good 
share  of  the  fun ;  natives  of  the  East  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  it  just  a  little  long.  After 
the  prayers,  unless  some  obstinate  disturbers  are 
present,  we  get  excellent  order.  I  then  lead  off 
with  an  address  in  Malay,  dwelling  a  little  for 
an  introduction  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the 
nations.  They  like  that  and  listen  all  the  bet- 
ter to  what  follows.  A  native  preacher  then 
harangues  the  crowd  with  all  the  fervor  of  the 
Eastern  disposition,  until  I  tell  him  plainly  in 
English  that  he  must  now  stop.  During  the 
two  addresses  questions  have  been  asked  by 
listeners.  Some  of  them  are  sober,  earnest  ones, 
which  we  answer.  Others  we  pay  no  uitention 
to;  or,  if  a  disturber  persists  in  evil,  I  simply 
say  to  the  crowd,  which  is  always  fair-minded, 
**My  friends,  please  hustle  that  fellow  out.'' 
This  the  young  Malays  take  considerable  pleas- 
ure in  doing.  The  Tamil  Christians  present  add 
a  few  testimonies.  Inquirers  are  invited  to 
meet  us  at  our  Tamil  or  English  mission  houses. 
We  say,  **God  bless  you  and  abide  wnth  you." 
The  people  say,  **  Salamat,"  and  we  wend  our 
way  home  trusting  that  some  seed  may  have 
fallen  on  good  ground. 


"THE  CHRISTLESS  NATIONS." 


BY   BEV.    M.    C. 

A  BOOK  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Thoburn  on 
any  phase  of  the  great  problem  of  missions  is 
sure  of  a  warm  and  wide  welcome.  It  has  been 
written  of  him  that  he  has  ^*  hypnotized  the 
churches  '^  on  the  subject  of  India  and  her  mil- 
lions. His  long  and  varied  experience  as  a 
missionary,  his  profound  study  of  and  mastery 
of  the  subject  of  Gospelizing  the  non-Christian 
peoples,  entitles  him  to  be  heard  by  the  Christian 
world. 

The  latest  work,  The  Christless  Nations, 
is  made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Syracuse  University  in  1895  on  the  **  Graves 
Foundation."  The  subjects  treated  are  as  fol- 
lows: **Thc  Christless  Nations,"  ** Missionary 
Possibilities,"  *' Woman  in  the  Mission  Field," 
"Missionary  Policy  and  Wayside  Views."  These 
living  questions,  all  invested  with  great  inter- 
est, are  treated  by  the  author  in  that  practical 
way  so  characteristic  of  him.  The  book  is  rich 
in  instruction,  and  its  tone  is  hopeful,  victorious. 
He  believes  enthusiastically  in  the  coming  uni- 
versal reign  of  Christ.  The  Christless  nations 
are  the  peoples  and  races  without  a  knowledge 
of  Christ. 


IIABRIS,  D.D. 

The  term  "Heathen"  he  does  not  use,  and  very 
properly  so,  for  in  the  revised  version  it  is  dis- 
carded. The  action  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  in 
changing  the  name  of  Heathen  Woman's  Friejid 
to  Womnn^i  Miuionary  Friend  is  to  be  com- 
mended heartily.  "Heathen"  has  become  a  word 
of  contempt,  reproach,  therefore  offensive  to 
Gentile  peoples,  or,  better  still,  non-Christians. 
Its  use  can  no  longer  be  justified,  and  should  be 
banished — be  allowed  to  become  obsolete. 

He  estimates  the  total  number  of  the  Christ- 
less populations  at  one  thousand  millions,  or 
two  thirds  of  the  world^s  population,  a  vast 
multitude  indeed.  He  takes  issue  with  those 
who  maintain  that  the  commission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations  for  a  witness  has  been 
almost  fulfilled.  "A  nation  is  reached  when 
the  whole  people  of  the  nation  is  reached,  and 
not  when  a  certain  territorial  line  is  crossed. 
The  sad  fact  confronts  us  that  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world  has  harrdly  passed  its  initial 
stage.  The  mighty  task  cao  be  done  and  must 
be  done  quickly,  but  let  us^  not  try  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  it  is  already  nearlly  complete." 
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He  thus  exhorts  us :  **  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  human  race  is  TV'orld-widc;  let  ours  be 
same.  Let  us  maiotain  the  same  attitude 
this  question  that  he  maintains,  and  the  un- 
Ixlieving  world  will  i]uickly  begin  to  realize 
xliat  Christianity  is  consistent  with  itself.'^ 

**  The  Possibilities  of  Missions/*  as  be  depicts 
"^hem.  will  thrill  the  heart  of  cverv  loval  dis- 
421  pie.  The  possibilities  of  the  churches  in 
treasure  and  laborers  are  fullv  considered. 

The  resources  in  money  have  scarcely  been 
touched.  Systematic  giving  would  swell  the 
present  income  four  or  fivefold.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  could  give  from  four  to 
four  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars.  Thousands 
of  laborers  have  been  called  and  are  readv  to 
go,  but  all  the  great  societies  ure  compelled  to 
refuse  their  applications,  there  being  no  money 
in  the  treasury,  and  burdensome  debts  have  to 
be  carried. 

The  great  missionary  world  presents  opportu- 
nities such  as  have  not  been  witnessed  since 
Pentecost. 

In  India,  if  the  workers  could  be  found  ready 
to  receive  them,  one  hundred  thousand  candi- 
dates for  baptism  could  be  enrolled  within  a 


year.  Parts  of  China  present  an  equally  hoi^eful 
outlook. 

"The  millions  are  comin;j  as  surelv  as  har- 
vest  follows  springtime.  Christianity  must 
mean  the  vearlv  conversion  of  millions  or  stand 
before  the  world  as  a  gigantic  and  confessed 
failure. 

'*  Here  is  a  great  field  and  a  splendid  career 
for  young  men  and  women.  Hundreds  who 
now  stand  idly  waiting  can  find  in  those  Gen- 
tile nations  work  for  heart  and  hand  if  they 
could  only  learn  the  secret  of  becoming  helpers 
of  universal  humanitv." 

His  closing  appeal  to  the  Christian  world  is 
as  follows:  '*Au  enterprise  which  aims  at  the 
conversion  of  a  world  calls  for  broad  statesman- 
ship, farseeing  views,  and  invincible  faith;  all 
these  the  God  of  all  grace  will  bestow  if  his 
people  will  obey  the  great  commission  which 
he  has  given  them." 

I  have  not  space  for  the  succeeding  chapters 
on  **  Woman  in  the  Mission  Field,"  **  Mission- 
arv  Policv,"  and  **Xew  Testament  Missions." 
They  are  of  great  practical  interest  and  richly 
instructive.  This  work  should  be  in  all  Sun- 
dav  school  libraries  and  in  everv  home. 
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SoMBTiiiT^G  of  the  history  of  this  school  is 
known  to  all  friends  of  our  mission  work.  It 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  these  to  know  that  the 
Khool  continues  to  prosper.  The  completed 
building — a  photograph  of  which  illustrates 
this  article — is  evidence  of  the  schooPs  great 
success. 

The  final  wing  to  the  building  has  just  been 
completed.  About  nine  thousand  Mexican  dol- 
lars were  expended  two  years  ago  on  the  build- 
ing, and  it  has  now  been  completed  at  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  about  three  thousand  dollars. 
Three  fourths  of  this  money  has  been  derive<l 
from  the  schooVs  resources,  including  fees  and 
government  grants  earned  by  results  in  exami- 
nation; the  remaining  one  fourth  from  govern- 
ment as  a  special  building  grant.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  school  is  entirely  self-sup- 
porting, including  the  salary  of  the  principal 
and  all  his  assistants,  these  facts  will  be  better 
appreciated. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  now  not  less 
than  five  hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  the  largest 
school  in  the  colony,  and  has  maintained  the 


first  place  in  percentage  of  passes  for  the  paat 
three  years.  A  year  ago  one  of  our  pupils  won 
first  place  in  the  contest  for  Queen's  Scholarship, 
the  highest  attainment  at  present.  He  is  now 
studying  in  Edinburgh  University,  receiving 
from  government  two  hundred  pounds  sterling 
a  year.  At  the  last  examination  a  Tamil  boy, 
who  was  baptized  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  won 
a  government  scholarship.  We  are  now  hoping 
to  have  matriculation  with  London  Universitv 
introduced,  so  that  our  bovs  can  ultimatelv  ob- 
tain  degrees  without  going  to  England.  While 
our  success  in  material  and  academical  lines  is 
very  gratifying,  we  feel  that  we  have  most 
reason  to  rejoice  over  the  religious  results  that 
have  been  realized.  We  have  a  large  lecture 
hall  in  which  the  whole  school  meets  every 
morning.  The  boys  sing  a  Gospel  song,  the 
Bible  is  read  and  explained  to  them,  and  prayer 
is  offered.  These  services  are  very  inspiring, 
and  usually  the  boys  are  deeply  interested. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  bright  conver- 
sions in  the  school  within  the  past  year.  The 
Boarding   School  is  the    center   of    Christian 
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influence.     Tlieri^  are  now  Ihirty-sii  boartlcre.  T be  latest  advaoce  is  the  organization  ol  ■ 

most  of  wlioin  are  from  prominent  Chinese  fam-  Saiiday  school  io  the  day  srhool.    It  is  mreting 

ilica.     Hany  of  Ihcm  meet  in  a  weakly  prayer  with  some  opiKisitioa  on  the  part  of  jWreDts, 

meeting,  and  a  good   many  lead   iu   touching,  but  it  has  slarted  nitb  bright  promise,  having  a 


earnest  prayers.  Borne  of  the  most  influential 
Chinese  Ijojb  qI  the  day  school  are  boarders,  and 
thus  it  haa  come  about  that  the  leading  boys  iu 
nil  the  upper  clusses  are  professed  ChristiaoB. 
This  is  most  gratifyiog  and  full  of  promise. 


large  attenilance.  nud  iiili  |)roTe  to  be,  we  hope. 
the  nucleus  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  Church,  vhich 
will  some  day  be  a  luightj  power  for  the  u|i- 
bullding  of  God's  kingdom  among  these  Straits- 
boro  Chinese. 


PROGRESS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 


g-TRANOB  B>  it  may  now  seem  to  us,  when  it 
was  proposed,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  that 
India  should  be  opcaed  to  the  Gospfl,  the  pro- 
posal was  vehemently  resisted  in  high  places. 
Not  only  statesmen  and  scholars  at  home  and  in 
India,  but  even  the  sense  of  the  churches  nlis 
opposed  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  1818  that  missionaries  nere 
free  to  eater  and  prosecute  their  labors.  Many 
years  were  necessarily  consumed  In  what  may 
be  called  preparatory  work.  The  missionaries 
had  to  translate  the  Bible  into  many  langunges, 
to  write  Christian  books  and  tracts,  to  study  the 


religions  of  the  people,  and  to  discover  the  best 
roethoda  by  ithich  they  could  be  di-stroyed,  nnd 
Christianity,  with  its  truth  nud  holiness  and 
peace,  take  their  place.  Few  converts  were 
made  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  work.  By  the 
year  1851  there  were  probably  not  more  than 
{11,000  native  Christiansin  all  India.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Mutiny  that  the  political  consciOQCe 
of  Britain  awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  responsibili- 
ties as  ruler  of  India.  With  the  awnkcniug  of 
the  political  conscience  the  religious  conscience 
of  Britain  also  awoke,  and  a  great  impulse  was 
given  to  the  missionary  enterprise. 
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During  this  revival  of  missionary  enthusiasm 
societies  and  agencies  were  greatly  multiplied, 
^nd  the  next  dozen  years  showed  a  most  eucour- 
c^ng  progress  in  the  work.     The  light  of  the 
Crospcl  spread  from  city  to  village,  and  pene- 
trated into  remote  corners  of  the  land,  so  that 
l>y  1871  the  Christian  community  had  advanced 
to  224,000  converts.     Since  then,  in  proportion 
to  the  efforts  made,  the  progress  has  been  most 
wonderful.     When  compared  with  the  means 
employed,  .the  results  have  been  far  greater  than 
is  generally  supposed,  certainly  far  greater  than 
we  had  any  right  to  expect.     In  these  days  of 
criticism  there  is  a  disposition  to  demand  statis- 
tics of  conversions,  and  to  measure  success  by 
statistical    tables.    Fortunately,    we    in    India 
have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  this  touch  of 
scientific  criticism. 

According  to  well-attested  *  statistics,  Chris- 
tianity in  India  b  spreading  four  or  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  ordinary  population.  During  the 
thirty-nine  years  for  which  exact  statistics  are 
available,  namely,  from  1851  to  1890,  the  num- 
ber of  native  Christians  has  increased  over  six- 
fold. But  what  is  more  important,  showing 
that  the  progress  is  not  merely  in  numbers,  but 
also  in  pastoral  care  and  internal  discipline,  is 
the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  communi- 
cants. Thus,  while  the  number  of  baptized 
Christians  has  multiplied  six  times  in  thirty-nine 
years,  the  number  of  communicants  has  multi- 
plied over  twelve  times  during  the  same  period. 
The  increase  of  native  pastors  is  still  more  won- 
derful. They  have  multiplied  thirty-eightfold 
in  the  thirty-nine  years — a  strong  proof  of  in- 
crease of  intelligence  and  character  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church. 

But  no  statistics  can  ever  give  a  fair  view  of 
all  that  Christian  missions  have  done  in  India. 
The  power'of  Christianity  extends  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  visible  and  professing  Chris- 
tian community.  The  preaching  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  instruction  given  in  their  thousands  of 
schools,  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures and  Christian  books  and  tracts,  have  pow- 
erfully affected  large  masses  of  the  population. 
The  ancient  systems  are  no  longer  defended  as 
they  once  were,  the  gifts  in  the  temples  are  now 
less  numerous  and  costly,  the  great  festivals  are 
not  attended  by  the  vast  crowds  of  former  years, 
the  iron  bands  of  castes  are  relaxing,  and  several 


*It  sboQld  be  refnembered  by  tho««*  wbo  supp^i^  that  niLn- 
ikmarles  are  too  bopeleasl j  prvjudU**^  tu  be  aitoffHher  re- 
liable, that  Id  India  mteliinarr  tftailsticH  ran  be  tt^t*^!  bv  a 
perlodleal  census,  cunducted  by '^fllciBl  experti^of  the  k'^v- 
emmeot. 


theistic  scliools  have  grown  up  among  the  edu- 
cated classes,  who  profess  to  have  no  faith  in 
tlie  idol  gods  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Cnristian  view  of  God  and  the  world 
and  Christian  conceptions  of  morals  and  a  future 
life  are  spreading,  and  are  beginning  percepti- 
bly to  affect  and  influence  opinion  and  practice, 
while  multitudes  besides  the  avowed  adherents 
of  Christian  missions  have  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
more  or  less  believe  in  them.  One  who  has 
made  Indian  questions  a  lifelong  study  recently 
declared  that  while  the  native  Christians  have 
multiplied  sixfold,  and  communicants  twelve- 
fold during  the  thirty- nine  years  from  1851  to 
1890,  the  influence  of  Christianity  as  a  living 
power  was  a  hundred  times  greater  in  the  latter 
year  than  it  was  in  the  former. 

But  while  the  progress  of  Christianity  in 
India  is  a  solid  fact,  attested  by  unprejudiced 
observers — among  them  some  of  the  highest 
state  oflUcials — men  who  in  their  otHcinl  charac- 
ter are  beyond  all  suspicion  of  partiality,  it 
must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  the  crisis  of 
missions  has  been  fully  passed,  and  that  victory 
is  in  sight.  It  is  desirable,  for  many  and  obvi- 
ous reasons,  that  the  Church  should  understand 
that  this  is  far,  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the 
case.  It  is  not  that  the  work  has  been  a  failure, 
or  even  that  progress  has  been  slow.  It  is  that 
the  work  is  so  vast — vast  beyond  anything  the 
Church  at  home  can  come  near  to  comprehend- 
ing— and  that  the  agencies  employed  are  so 
utterly  inadequate.  We  do  not  despise  the  day 
of  small  things,  but  we  dare  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  steady 
progress,  no  more  than  a  lioi)eful  commence- 
ment has  yet  been  made.  "What  are  the  850 
missionaries  (of  whom  only  460  arc  British)  and 
the  500,000  baptized  Christians  compared  with 
the  288,000,000  of  Indian 

I  do  not  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  position 
and  prospects  of  Christianity  in  India.  I  only 
wish  that  the  churches  at  home  should  realize 
the  magnitude  and  the  difficulty  at  work  with 
which  we  are  there  confronted.  In  India  we 
are  engaged  in  the  most  stupendous  enterprise 
the  Christian  Church  has  ever  undertaken.  It 
is  a  far  liarder  and  a  far  vaster  task  than  was 
the  evanrrelization  of  the  I^oman  empire  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles.  The  population  is  more 
than  double  the  estimated  population  of  the 
whole  Koman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
and  we  have  not  to  deal  with  an  elTete  and  de- 
cayinL'  pa;,'ani8m,  but  with  two  living  powerful 
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religions— with  Bralimiinism,  the  most  subtle, 
the  must  seiiiicLive,  aDd  the  most  d<.«poiic  false 
rdigioD  tlio  world  has  ever  seen,  and  Triib 
MohniumedaniBm,  the  Herccst  aod  the  bitterest 
foe  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  great  dniigci'  iu  India  at  the  present  clay 
is  thiit  iiiir  ellortH  tor  its  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
generation are  not  kwpiiig  pacu  with  Ihe  intel- 
lectual Hiid  social  udvnncu.  Statesmen  as  well 
as  iDissiouiiries  agri^e  thnt  Himliiism  is  doomi'd. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Istyly  ii  high  official,  aud  one 
of  the  iililest  writers  on  India,  says,  '"There 
can  bo  little  doubt  that  the  whole  edilicc  of 
polythcisiu  is  likely  to  break  up  HDd  to  melt  off 
the  BurfHce  of  eivilixMl  Indin,  that  their  imme- 
morial superstitions  will  collupse  bi^fore  Ihe 
steady  maintenance  of  peace  aud  law.  the  ad- 
vancement of  lenruing,  and  the  influx  of  knowl- 
edge." Men  reiicl  frcmi  anperstitiou  iuioiufidc-l- 
ity,  and   tlie  pro.spect  i^  tlint  in  the  course  of  n 


generation  or  so,  it  liiilln  litxa  not  lipcoino 
Chnstinii  she  will  iitconie  agnostic.  Sir  Cbajles 
Aitchison.  lately  Lieutenant  Governor  of  thr 
Punjab,  tells  us  that  "  educated  Hindu  society 
is  liuueyL'onibed  with  unbelief,  and  the  great 
question  of  the  day  in  India  is,  'W\\»x  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  brokeu  gods)"  aud  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  Bindos,  Eesbub  Cliun- 
der  Sell,  once  said,  "I  (oJir  for  my  counttrmtn 
that  Ihey  will  sink  from  ihe  hell  of  heallieuifm 
into  the  deeper  hell  of  infidelity.'' 

If  wc  are  faithful  to  our  trust,  and  wise  in  tiine. 
we  may,  through  tlie  blessing  of  Qod,  be  honored 
a  turning  all  the  curreuts  of  newly-em an ei paled 
thought  and  life  into  the  cluinnels  o(  Christian- 
.     Would  that  God's  |ieop!e  reallied  the  sol- 
u  nature  of  the  crisis  that  is  fast  appronching 
India,  that  they  mifjlit  rouse  ihemselvei  to 
m>'re  earnest  aciivity  and  more  generous  en- 
deavor iu  this  great  work. — Min'onary  Baxrrd. 


PARSI  TOWERS  OF  SILEN'CE. 

BY    BISHOP  JOHN    P.    HtlKST,    D.D. 

Next  to  their  splendid  homes  and  the  large  elovaled  part  of  Ihe  suburban  tiiy. 

public  buildings  which  the  Persis  have  built  the  Parsi  dead  are  (lia))osv(l  of,    Tliei 

and  given  to  Bombay,  tlie  Towers  of  Silence  are  of  these  towers,  standing  in  a  groti)) 

the  most  notable  reminder.     Tliey  are  large  cir-  and    rising   above    the    palms    and    cypresses 

CUllr  BtTHClUrte  tt  heavy  black  granilc.  in  an  which  emw  in  lieautifnl  slateliuSss  abflut  ti 
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On  reaching  the  end  of  the  carriage  way  you 
come  to  a  flight  of  eighty  steps,  where  there  is 
a  notice:  **None  but  Parsis  may  enter."  But 
the  Parsi  secretary  gave  me  a  permit  which  al- 
lowed me  to  walk  at  leisure  about  the  beautiful 
grounds  and  among  the  flowers,  and  take  one  of 
the  many  convenient  seats,  where  the  marvelous 
view  can  be  enjoyed  without  disturbance.  But 
no  permit  allows  one  to  enter  the  towers.  Not 
even  a  Parsi  can  do  that.  He  would  be  defiled 
without  hoi>e  of  purification. 

The  entrance  of  a  bier  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence. I  did  not  see  one,  and  must  trust  to 
Eastwick's  description:  **A  bier  is  carried  up 
the  steps  by  four  carriers  of  the  dead,  with  two 
bearded  men  following  them  closely,  and  per- 
haps a  hundred  Parsis  in  white  robes  walking 
two  and  two  in  procession.  The  bearded  men, 
who  come  next  to  the  corpse,  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  enter  the  tower.  Tliey  wear  gloves, 
and  deposit  the  corpse  on  the  grating  within. 
On  leaving  the  tower  they  proceed  to  the  purify- 
ing place,  where  they  wash  and  leave  the 
clothes  they  have  worn  in  a  tower  built  for  that 
express  purpose." 

I  was  shown  a  model  of  a  tower  by  which  I 
could  see  the  internal  construction.  The  largest 
tower  is  276  feet  in  circumference  and  rises  26 
feet  from  the  ground.  There  are  three  series  of 
fluted  grooves,  which  constitute  the  stone  floor- 
ing of  the  tower.  They  diminish  in  size  as  they 
approach  the  center.  The  outer  circle  is  for  the 
bodies  of  men,  the  second  is  for  women,  and  the 
third,  being  smallest,  is  for  the  bodies  of  chil- 
dren. The  descent  toward  the  center  of  the 
tower  is  gradual,  and  the  grooves  where  the 
bodies  are  laid  conduct  the  water  to  the  center, 
which  is  a  great  circular  pit  or  well. 

Just  as  soon  as  a  body  is  laid  in  the  tower  the 
bearers  return,  and  the  many  vultures  which  are 
always  flying  about  or  resting  in  the  trees,  in  ex- 
|)ectancy  of  a  feast,  pounce  down  upon  it,  and 


tear  the  flesh  rapidly  from  the  bones.  There 
are  from  500  to  1,000  of  these  vultures,  and  the 
human  body  is  their  chief  food.  They  strip  the 
body  in  about  an  hour,  so  that  nothing  is  left 
but  the  skeleton.  After  the  bones  are  com- 
pletely dried  beneath  the  tropical  sun  the  car- 
riers go  in,  and  with  tongs  take  them  to  the 
pit  in  the  center  and  cast  them  down.  There 
they,  soon  <lecompose,  a  process  probably 
hastened  by  strong  chemicals.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  there  are  pipes  which  connect 
them  with  deep  outstanding  wells,  which  are 
underlaid  with  thick  strata  of  charcoal.  Through 
this  bed  the  water  finds  its  way,  purified,  into 
channels  leading  out  into  the  sea. 

This  method  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Parsi  faith. 
That  vultures  should  destroy  the  lifeless  body 
has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  usage,  and 
no  Parsi  would  think  of  burial  or  cremation. 

A  high  ecclesiastical  officer  among  the  Parsi 
says:  **  Our  prophet  Zoroaster,  who  lived  three 
thousand  years  ago,  taught  us  to  regard  the  ele- 
ments as  symbols  of  the  Deity.  Earth,  fire, 
water,  he  said,  ought  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  be  defiled  by  contact  with  putrefying 
flesh.  The  decaying  particles  of  our  bodies 
should  be  dissipated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  neither  Mother  Earth,  nor 
the  bein<;8  she  supports  should  be  contaminated 
in  the  slightest  degree.  Our  prophet  was  the 
greatest  of  health  oflicers,  and,  following  his 
sanitary  laws,  we  build  our  towers  on  the  hills, 
above  all  human  habitations.  We  spare  no  ex- 
pense in  constructing  them  of  the  hardest  ma- 
terials, and  we  expose  our  putrescent  bodies  in 
open  stone  receptacles,  resting  on  fourteen  feet 
of  solid  granite,  not  necessarily  to  be  consumed 
by  vultures,  but  to  be  dissipated  in  the  speedi- 
est possible  manner,  and  without  the  possibility 
of  polluting  the  earth  or  contaminating  a  single 
being  dwelling  thereon.*' — Irnfika. 


HINDU  DEVOTEES. 


BY    lUSHOP  J.    M. 

Among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  India  may 
truly  be  called  the  home  land  of  the  religious 
devotee.  Both  Mohammedanism  and  Hinduism 
are  represented  in  all  ])arts  of  the  country  by 
men  of  this  class ;  but  the  followers  of  Islam — 
properly  called  fakirs,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Hindu  devotee — who  adopt  this  mode  of  life 
are  comparatively  few. 


TIIOBUllN,    D.D. 

The  idea  of  such  a  life  is  essentially  Hindu, 
and  is  based  upon  two  mistaken  notions.  In 
the  first  place,  the  ascetic  flatters  himself  that 
he  can,  by  his  penance  of  various  kinds,  ac- 
cumulate merit.  The  word  penance,  in  his 
mind,  conveys  no  idea  of  repentance  whatever, 
but  solely  that  of  a  means  of  acquiring  personal 
merit.     In  the  next  place,  he  is  possessed  with 
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the  idea  that  matter  is  inlierenll;  eril,  and  thnt, 
since  hie  union  with  a  nnttiral  body  is  theiiource 
of  most  of  his  luisfortLtoes,  he  must  make  mar  oa 
the  bod;  in  order  to  liberate  the  soul. 

Bejond  B  doul)t  Inrge  □umbers  of  both  Bc^ifs 
choose  n  life  of  asceticism  because  the;  tiad  it 
ibif  simplest  and  easiest  wnj  of  securing  their 
dnilj  bread,  but  manj  of  them  gUe  abuadaut 
evidence  that  they  are  sincere  in  their  pur- 
pose, and  [wrsiat  through  long  lives  of  severe 


He  told  me  he  had  sufli^red  excruciatingly  (or 
six  mouths,  after  which  the  arm  ceased  to  givs 
him  pain.  His  arm,  which  was  held  pertectir 
upright,  hnd  luen  kept  iu  this  position  for  a 
number  of  jenrs — if  I  remember  correctly,  eight 
or  Qinc— and  had  shriveled  to  about  halt  its  luit- 
urnl  size.  Tlie  nails  bad  grown  to  such  a  length 
that  they  had  twiued  themaelres  all  around  the 
hnud,  giving  it  a  hideous  appearance. 
The  reverence  of  the  common  Hindus  for  all 
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BuSering  and  privation.  Some  ncier  allow 
themselves  to  lie  down  to  rest;  others  sleep 
OQ  beds  made  of  broken  stone  or  on  beds  of 

The  custom  of  holding  the  hand  erect  until 
it  becomes  shriveled  and  helpless,  and  ret^noils 
]M)sitiou  during  the  rest  of  the  sufferer's  life,  is 
not  so  commo!)  as  is  supposed,  and  yet  such  men 
are  to  be  found  iu  most  parts  of  the  country.  I 
have  only  seen  a  very  few,  and  have  conversed 
with  only  two  in  more  than  thirty  years.  One 
poor  creature  sat  down  bc«jde  me  and  described 
at  some  length  the  manner  iu  which  be  had  kept 
his  arm  in  this  position  until  it  became  rigid. 


classes  of  devotees  is  very  great.  A  niiin  with  a 
shriveled  arm  held  erect  is  an  object  of  coustant 
adoration  as  he  walks  along  the  rand.  Large 
numbers  prostrate  themselves  at  his  feel,  and 
that  man  would  be  dKriu^:  who  hesitated  a 
moment  in  obeying  any  command  he  might  re- 
ceive from  t-uch  a  sniiit.  The  Uindu  devotee 
and  the  Mohammedan  fakjrare  both  much  given 
to  practicing  various  juggling  Brta,  as  well  as  to 
fortune  telling  and  the  selling  of  charms  to  ward 
oE  all  manner  of  evils  and  secure  all  manner  of 
blessings.  Men  of  this  class  are  generally  with- 
out moral  princi|ial  and  dangerous. — India  and 
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INDIA   IN    1865   AND    ISOo. 


BY  REV.  S.  H. 

Ix  my  work  amoDg  the  people  of  ludia  this 
winter  I  have  been  led  to  contrast  the  con- 
it  ion  of  things  around  me  as  regards  religion 

ith  that  which  generally  prevailed  when  I 

entered  India  in  1865.     In  those  days,  while, 

'^ith  the  memories  of  the  heavy  retributions 

^wbich  had  been  visited  on  many  for  their  part 

in  the  bloody  mutiny,  we  were  commonly  treated 

ci Tilly  enough,  yet  no  one  could  point  to  any 

evidence  of  general  religious  thoughtf  ulness  and 

unrest  in  any  section  of  the  people.     Baptisms 

there  were  in  those  days,  but  always  by  ones, 

twos,  or  threes;  and  the  missionary  had  to  stand 

up  against  an  almost  invincible  indifference  in 

most  cases,  or  a  violent  and  contentious  op- 

positioii  in  others. 

Now  the  situation  is  very  different.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  true  that  either  indifference  or  violent 
opposition  is  lacking  to-day.  It  is  still  true 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  wholly  en- 
grossed in  seeking  after  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  live  as  if  there  were  nothing  for  a  man 
hereafter  mom  than  for  his  cow  or  buffalo.  And 
then,  among  certain  classes,  the  intensity  of  op- 
position of  Christianity  seems  even  greater  than 
in  those  days.  The  so-called  **  Reformed  Hin- 
duism "  of  the  Arya  Samaj  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  this.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether 
the  deepest  secret  of  the  opposition  of  the  Aryas 
to  Christianity  is  religious  or  political;  I  cer- 
tainly think  it  is  quite  as  much  the  latter;  but, 
everywhere,  these  even  rival  Mohammedans  in 
the  violence  of  their  opposition  to  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

Nevertheless,  even  the  opposition  has  become 
unlike  that  of  former  days,  an  indication  often 
of  apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  iotluencc  of 
Christian  ideas  among  the  people.  For  if  there 
is  still  prevailing  indifference,  it  is  not,  as  thirty 
years  ago,  an  unbroken  indifference.  At  the 
two  extremes  of  the  social  scale,  especially, 
there  are  such  evidences  of  awakening  interest 
in  the  great  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity  as 
rightly  fill  many  with  joyful  antici|)ations  of 
large  blessing  in  the  near  future  for  the  sinning 
and  suffering  millions  of  India. 

First,  are  to  be  noted  the  present  extensive 
movements  toward  Christianity  among  the  low- 
caste  peoples  of  North  India.  Very  much  has 
been  written  in  the  home  papers  about  the  great 
ingathering  in  the  Methodist  missions  here;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  brethren  have  bap- 
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tized  a  very  large  number  of  low-caste  people 
in  the  past  few  years.  These  low-caste  people 
cannot  well  be  lowered,  and  are  almost  sure  to 
be  advantaged  in  a  worldly  way  by  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity ;  and  there  is  thus  naturally 
the  greatest  dant^er  that  many  will  be  led  to 
ask  for  baptism  from  purely  earthly  motives. 
Our  brethren  of  the  Methodist  mission  and  nil 
others  in  similar  positions  thus  need  and  de- 
serve, in  this  critical  time,  the  earnest  prayers  of 
God^s  people,  that  they  may  be  so  guided  by 
Qod^s  Spirit  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  shall 
be  denied  baptism  who  do  not  give  good  reason 
to  believe  that,  however  ignorant,  they  have 
really  been  born  again  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Still  making  all  allowance  for  an  admixture, 
in  this  and  similar  cases,  of  an  element  which  is 
only  Christian  in  name,  the  fact  still  remains 
undeniable  that  there  is  throughout  North  India 
a  continually  increasing  inclination  among  the 
low-caste  peoples  to  consider  the  question  of 
becoming  Christians;  and,  in  almost  all  missions, 
a  largely  increase<l  ratio  of  additions  to  the 
Church. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  number  of  soci- 
eties among  the  educated  classes,  more  or  less 
like  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  repudiating,  with  more 
or  less  completeness,  the  popular  Hinduism, 
often  borrowing  many  Christian  terms  and 
thoughts  betokens  among  these  also  a  great 
deal  of  religious  unrest.  In  some  instances,  in- 
deed, as  es[)ecially  among  the  Aryas,  the  hos- 
tility to  Christianity  is  only  intcusitied;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  few  show  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  late  Keshub  Chandra  Sen — a  kindly  feel- 
ing toward  Christians  and  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, to  say  no  more,  for  Jesus  Christ.  In  the 
last  two  winters  I  have  been  endeavoring  to 
reach  such  by  lectures  on  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
have  never  failed  to  liave  an  audience  which,  if 
not  alwavs  large,  vet  has  alwavs  been  accessible, 
attentive,  and  apparently  interested. 

On  such  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  one  of 
our  largest  stations,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  very  attractive  character  in  the  person  of  a 
missionary  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  ;  a  man  of 
somewhat  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  al- 
though he  could  not  admit  the  deity  and  resur- 
rection of  our  Lord,  yet  seemed  greatly  attracted 
by  his  (KTson  and  character.  He  came,  while 
I  was  there,  to  the  missionary  resident  in  the 
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statiOD,  with  whom  I  was  atoppiog,  to  osk  that, 
if  he  would  get  together  a  few  native  gentle- 
men, the  laissioDurj'  nould  hold  a  regular  Bible 
clasa  for  their  instructioo;  "  for,"  aaid  he,  with 
much  feeling,  ' '  I  feel  sure  that  the  reason  that 
so  ronn;  are  so  hostile  to  CbriatiaDit;  is  because 
they  do  not  know  Christ;  nud  if,  b;  stud;  of 
the  Gospel,  they  can  be  but  got  to  know  him, 
I  am  sure  no  one  can  help  but  love  him." 

Thus,  both  among  the  lowest  anil  the  highest 
in  social  staudiug,  there  is  at  present  ati  opeQicig 
bere  for  the  Qospel  the  like  o{  which  could  be 
seen  nowhere  in  this  region  when  I  first  entered 
India.     The  distressiDg  ttuog  is,  that  to  enter 
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these  wide  open  doors,  laborers  are  ao  painfully 
few.  It  is  not  that  wo  want  more  foreign  labor- 
ers from  abroad:  the  fijereint  need  of  the  hour 
is  that  God  would  raise  up  from  among  the 
native  Christians  of  this  lund,  now  numberiog 
many  hundred  thousHnd,  men  who  shall  be  so 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that,  as  of  lioly  con- 
straint, like  the  apostle  Paul,  the;  shall  become 
apostles  to  their  sinning  and  perishing  country- 
men. That  such  laborers  would  soon  reap 
largely  in  true  conversions  unto  the  Christ,  in 
the  present  situation,  there  cannot  be  doubt. 
For  that  let  Christians  at  home  earnestly  pray. 
^-Canada  Pretbj/lerian. 


SOME  POPULAR  GODS  OF  INDIA. 


"  Tbey  aliall  t«  trreatlT  ulwmsd  Ibal  i 
U>'E  of  the  commonest  sights  in  a  mela  or  fair 
in  India  is  a  cullection  of  rude  paintings  of  the 


]>opular  gods  of  the  people.  These  pictures  are 
usually  painted  by  hand  on  refnse  paper,  old 
bills  of  lading  and  train  reports  from  the  rail- 
roads being  most  common,  a  curious  combina- 
tion (if  occidental  enterprise  and  pro);;ress  with 
oriental  superstition.  They  can  be  procured  by 
the  natives  for  about  an  eightli  of  a  cent  apiece, 
or  even  less.  They  are  not  only  used  as  adorn- 
ments in  the  home,  but  are  regarded  with  super- 
stitious   veneration   and    sometimes  are   even 
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MI,  Te  sre  our  BOds."— In.  43.  1 

objects  of  worship.  A  short  a 
of  these  popular  divinities  may  be  interesting. 
Tbe  chief  divinity  of  the  Hindus,  if  we  are  to 
follow  the  books,  is  BraJima.  He  is  rarely, 
however,  separately  «  orshiped  among  the  com- 
mon people.  A  three-honded  idol  representing 
the  trinity  of  which  Brahma  is  chief,  being  tbe 
Creator,  is  sometimes  seen.  But  he  cannot 
claim  the  chief  place  in  the  worship  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  is  the  title  of  Supreme  One  applied 
alone  to  him.  Each  of  tbe  gods  has  received  the 
highest  divine  title,  and  often  they  are  praised 
aa  being  universally  victorious,  having  con- 
quered all  the  other  gods  who  opposed  them. 

Mahadeo  ia  the  moit  popular  and  widely  wor- 
ahiped  of  all  the  gods  in  nortbem  India. 
This  is  a  name  of  Siva  ({n.the  trinity— the  De- 
stroyer) and  means  tA«  ffreat  Qod.  The  occasion 
on  which  the  name  was  bestowed  upon  him  was 
as  follows  : 

The  A-suras  (not-godt  or  demons)  were  al- 
lowed by  Brahma  to  build  three  castles  which 
were  to  be  invincible,  except  when  overthrown 
by  a  god  who  could  destroy  tbem  with  a  dngle 
arrow.  Intrenched  in  these,  the  A-iurtu  became 
oppressive  to  the  gods,  who  came  to  Siva  for 
deliverance.  He  told  them  that  he  alone  could 
not  overthrow  the  castles,  but  offfred  them  half 
his  strength,  by  which  they  would  be  able  to 
overthrow  their  enemies.  But  they  objected 
that  tlicy  could  not  sustain  half  his  strength  and 
offered  him  instead  half  their  united  strength. 
Siva  consented  to  this,  became  stronger  than  all 
the  gods,  overthrew  the  A-suras,  and  was  thence- 
forward called  Mahiideo.     The  most  common 
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r?I>v«sentat]on  of  ^Inhadeo  is  a  nule  aud  revolt- 
IBS'  STm1>«iK  over  which  libations  are  poured  and 
<ire  which  offerings  are  placed.     These  sym- 
s  are  to  be  found  in  every  village,  at  thou- 
d$  of  crossroads,  and  in  the  humblest  dwell- 


DuRGA  is  the  wife  of  Siva  and  a  most  impor- 
vt  goddess.     She  appears  in  many  forms  and 
^'■ader  many  names.     As  Durga,  she  is  a  power- 
vil  warrior  who  has  destroyed  many  demons 
\)noxious  to  gods  and  men.     She  obtained  the 
ame  Durga  because  she  slew  an  A-sura  named 
urga,  who  had  performed  penance,  obtained 
^avor  of  Brahma  and  grew  so  mighty  that  he 
<x>nquered  three  worlds  and  dethroned  Indni, 
-and  the  other  gods  in  distress  appealed  to  Siva, 
"who  commissioned  his  wife  Parvati  to  go  and 
destroy  this  giant.    This  she  did  after  a  mighty 
struggle,  wounding  him  with  her  trident;  she 
then  seized  him  by  his  thousand  arms,  and  car- 
rying him  to  an  incredible  distauice  in  the  air 
hurled  him  to  the  ground,  and  finally  pierced 
him  through  the  heart  with  her  arrow.     Then 
the  gods  were  delighted,  regained  their  former 
splendor,    and    Parvati    was    afterward     wor- 
shiped   and   honored  by  the   name  of  Dnrga. 
By  this  name  she  is  generally  known,  and  many 
of  the  most  im]>ortant   religious  festivals  are 
held  in  India  in  honor  of  Durga. 

Kali,  the  black  woman,  is  another  name  of 
Durga.  She  is  under  this  form  represented  as 
a, black  woman,  having  a  numl>er  of  hands,  in 
one  of  which  is  usually  the  head  of  the  giant 
«he  has  slain.^  She  wears  a  girdle  of  dead  men*s 
IQlDds,  a  necklace  of  skulls,  and  is  often  shown 
to  be  dancing  on  the  prostrate  body  of  her  hus- 
band Siva.  Her  red  tongue  usually  protrudes 
from  her  mouth,  and  her  appearance  is  most 
forbidding  and  terrible.  She  is  a  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty goddess,  aud  annually  at  her  festivals 
the  ground  flows,  and  reeks  with  the  blood  of 
the  victims  slain  to  satiate  her  thirst. 

Vishnu  (in  the  trinity,  the  Preserver)  is  best 
known  by  his  ten  principal  incarnations,  many 
of  which  are  quite  popular  deities  among  all  chis- 
ses.  Some  Hindu  authorities  mention  tweutv- 
two  incarnations,  but  the  ten  most  commonly 
regarded  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Fish  (to  save  Mann  the  progenitor  of 
the  human  race  from  the  deluge).  2.  The 
Tortoise.  8.  The  Boar.  4.  The  Man  Lion. 
5.  The  Dwarf.  6.  Rama  with  the  ax.  7.  Kama. 
8.  Krishna.  9.  Buddha.  10.  Kalkin  (the  coming 
pure  incarnation). 
All  the  incarnations  from  the  second  to  the 


sixth  weie  for  the  purpose  of  saving  gods  or 
men  from  some  demon  or  enemv  who  threatened 
them  with  entire  destruction. 

Rama,  or  Ram  Chandra,  is  the  seventh  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu  and  is  by  far  the  most  worthy 
of  respect  and  veneration  of  all  the  Hindu  gods. 
The  storv  of  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita  is  one  of 
the  purest  stories  in  Hindu  Mythology,  indeed 
almost  the  only  pure  one.  It  is  the  subject  of 
the  ]»oem  *'Ramayana,"  one  of  the  most  sacred 
of  the  Hindu  books.  The  story  in  brief  is  as 
follows  : 

Rama  was  the  son  of  Dasartha,  King  of  Ayodhiya, 
or  Ajudhlya,  born  by  ppecial  favor  to  the  king  after 
the  offering  of  the  costly  and  sacred  horse  sacrifice. 
Oue  of  his  broihcrs  was  Lakshman,  a  brave  warrior, 
who  ever  remained  a  faithful  friend  and  helper  of 
Rama  in  all  his  difficulties. 

While  but  a  lad  Rama  was  taken  to  the  court  of 
Jeneka,  King  of  Videha.  who  had  a  wonderful  bow, 
and  had  promised  that  whoever  could  bend  it  should 
win  his  l)eauiiful  daughter  Sita.  Rama  bent  the 
l)ow,  and  Sita  thus  became  his  wife,  and  ever  re- 
mained true  and  faithful  to  him.  his  only  wife.  Tliis 
is  a  most  l)eauiiful  picture  of  purity  .and  wifely  devo- 
tion. Rama  was  subsequently  banished  from  Ayod- 
hiya, owinjiT  to  the  jValousy  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  kinir.  who  wished  her  sou  to  be  appointed  to  the 
succession  in  place  of  Rama. 

During  his  Ixmishii^eni  liis  wnfe  Sita  was  carried 
off  from  their  forest  j.bode  bv  the  Giant  Ravana,  the 
King  of  Ceylon.  Hence  endued  the  famous  war 
against  Havana,  in  which  Rama  received  most  effi- 
cient aid  from  Mahabir  the  Monkey  King,  who,  by 
the  aid  of  his  armies,  built  a  bridge  across  the  strait 
to  Cevlon  and  enabled  Rama  with  his  hosts  to  enter. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  Ravana  was  destroyed 
and  Sita  recovered.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhiya, 
the  four  broiJiers  were  reimited,  and  Rama  crowned 
king,  and.  after  various  domestic  experiences,  was 
translated  to  heaven. 

All  the  incidents  in  Rama's  life  are  immensely 
l)opular.  an<l  related  and  listened  to  with  intense 
eagerness  by  all  classes  of  people  alike. 

Dramatic  representations  of  the  story  are  ex- 
hibited annually,  and  the  destruction  of  Ravana, 
an  immense  giant  built  of  combustibles  and 
fireworks,  is  a  fine  spectacle,  which  always  de- 
lights the  children  and  simple-minded  elders. 

3IAHABIR,  the  Monkey  goil,  is  very  widely 
worshiped,  and  his  idol  is  to  be  seen  in  nearly 
every  tem])le,  while  he  has  no  mean  number  of 
temples  built  in  his  own  honor. 

Ganesh,  the  Hindu  god  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
policy,  and  also  of  wealth,  is  the  son  of  Siva  and 
Parvati.  Mythology  teaches  that  Siva,  in  a 
quarrel   with   his   son,  in  anger  smote  off  his 
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hend.  Porvnii,  Siva's  wife,  wrathfuDy  com- 
niau(ki]  him  to  restore  their  aoii  to  life.  Siva 
souglit  for  Giiiicsh's  head,  but,  fniling  to  find  it, 


seized  an  elephuiit's  head  and  stuck  it  on  the 
headless  body.  At  the  same  time  this  com|>en- 
sation  was  granted  to  the  elephant-headed  god, 
that  he  should  be  first  worshiped  in  all  cere- 
monies. His  worship  is  universal  ;  festivals 
in  his  honor  are  numerous.  Books  are  usually 
begun  with  the  wortls.  "Siilulation  to  Giineah," 
Images  of  Lini  are  to  l>c  found  iu  all  shops,  as 
he  is  the  iwitron  god  of  the  merchant,  who 
rarely  begins  business  without  nn  net  of  rever- 
ence to  him.  The  tIrNt  net  on  building  a  house 
is  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  Onuesh  upon  it. 
All  important  matters  of  business  and  religious 
sacritlccs  and  cereraoniats  are  begun  by  pious 
Hindus  with  nn  invocation  to  this  god. 

He  is  represented  as  a  man  with  an  elephant's 
head  and  tnink,  with,  however,  only  one  tusk. 
He  is  always  represented  as  having  four  hands. 

Krishna  is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  gen- 
erally w()rslii]N?d  of  nil  the  gods.  He  was  the 
eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  incarnation  was  the  destruction  ot  the 
tyrant  Kansa— the  impeiBonation  ot  the  principle 
of  evil,  corresponding  to  Havana  in  the  prcvii 
incarnation.  His  life  whs  a  series  ot  heroic  ex- 
ploits, wliich  are  widely  lold  and  eagerly  listened 
to  all  over  India,  and  many  sacred  shrines  re- 
main as  memorials  of  his  stay  on  earth. 

But  his  life  was  nnyihing  but  moral,  a)*ound- 


ing  in  dissipaliiin,  treachery,  and  even  sensu- 
ality. Krishna  is  usually  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  dancing  and  playing  the  Sute.  His 
wife,  Radhfl,  is  frequently  associated  with  him 
in  representations.  A  very  popular  idol  pictntes 
him  in  his  babyhood  aa  creeping  away  on  his 
knees  after  successfully  stealing  a  roll  of  l>utter, 
holding  his  stolpii  prize  in  his  uplifted  hand. 
This  idol  is  called  3taikhan  dior,  or  Butter  thief. 
His  practical  jokes,  also  not  alwayi  free  from 
indecency  and  impurity,  form  the  subject  ot 
many  representations  ot  the  god.  Many  of  his 
exploits  are  unmentionable  in  refined  society. 

Krishna  akd  thb  Sebpest,  This  was  the 
seqjcnt,  Kabija,  he  destroyed  while  yet   u   boy, 

Ganoa  Mai  is  the  representnlion  of  the-  sa- 
cred river  Ganges,  whose  waters  will  secure 
salvation  and  blessing  for  a  pious  Hindu  when 
all  things  else  fail.  It  is  tlie  ambition  of  every 
Hindu  to  have  his  atbea  after  death  cast  into 
the  Ganges  or  a  tributary  of  that  stream. 

ScRAj,  the  sun,  is  also  widely  worshiped  by 
the  common  people,  many  of  whom,  every  time 
they  drink,  pour  out  a  libation  and  utter  a  prayer 
for  his  protection. 

The  eoie  has,  from  very  ancient  times,  been  the 
object  ot  universal  veneration  and  worship.  Its 
life  is  held  sacred  by  orthodox  Hindus,  and  it  is 
considered  the  last  stage  of  the  transmigration 
of  a  pious  soul  before  abaorption  ioti)  Bnihma. 
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IDOLATRY  AND  ITS  APOLOGISTS. 


BY  REV.  T.  H.  WniTAMORE. 


X'xTiL  recent  years  no  one  ever  thought  of 
prologizing  for  idolatry.  We  have  now  reached 
>  stage,  however,  when  it  is  a  common  thing  to 
it  explained,  defended,   and  justified;  a 
ilosophy  of  idolatry,  so  to  speak,  has  sprung 
«ip,  and  lias  been  so  far  accepted  that  not  only 
is  it  adopted  by  the  priests  and  servitors  of  idol 
"temples,  but  is  indorsed,  even  if  it  were  not 
originally  invented,  by  many  highly-cultivated 
European  apologists.     We  are  told,  briefly,  that 
images  are  intended  to,  and  actually  do,  help  the 
ignorant  masses  in  their  devotions.     They  are 
•<|utte  unable,  it  is  contended,  to  form  for  them- 
selves an  abstract  ideal,  and  the  concrete  image 
therefore  is  a  step  toward  progress,  as  a  focus  for 
aspiration  and  concentration  of  devotion.     It 
is  contended  that  these  idols  of  wood  and  stone, 
of  metal  or  mud,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  in  no 
case  worshiped,  but  arc  really  only  objects  into 
which  the  worshi]>er  first  thinks  the  i:od,  and 
then  worahips,  not  the  image,  but  the  particular 
divinity,   great  or  small,  good   or  otherwise, 
which  the  image  is  supposed  to  represent. 

In  a  clever  lecture  on  **  Symbolism  "  delivered 
at  The  Aydar,  ^ladras,  at  the  last  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Theosophical  Society,  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant  said:  '^The  idol  has  different  meanings, 
according  to  the  mind  which  the  worshiper 
brings  to  it.  The  idol  of  the  villager  may  be 
nothinc  more  than  some  elemental  fonu  to 
which  he  bows  down,  to  which  he  brings  a 
drop  of  water  or  a  flower,  or  to  which  he  strikes 
a  bell/*  That  is  true :  we  have  even  seen  poor 
simple  villagers  do  this  before  a  glass  bottle,  and 
before  a  heap  of  common  stones  sprinkled  with 
a  little  red  powder  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  in  a 
hole  on  the  wayrade. 

Bat  is  there  any  proof  in  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  object  that  the  mind  of  the  wor- 
ahiper  is  at  all  occupied  with  a  divine  or  semi- 
divine  power  behind  the  object,  whose  ]»reseiice 
thettones,  or  the  color,  or  the  combination  of 
both  enable  him  to  realize?  We  should  «ay 
not.  We  have  frequently  spoken  to  the  wor- 
thiper«  themselves  on  these  vury  to]iics.  and 
while  some  pert  schoolboys  will  talk  wJ 
avMMM  on  the  lines  of  the  new  philosophy, 
the  Krioos  worshiper,  we  are  quite  convinced. 
feels  that  his  duty  is  done  when  he  ha*  wor- 
shiped and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  image  it- 
sdf,  whatever  it  may  be.  Notwithstanding  the 
aoplkianis.  therefore,  of  the  theo&ophistic  party. 


we  contend  that  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindu  peo- 
ple, at  all  events,  consists  in  image  worship  purr 
and  simple,  and  that  they  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  fine-spun  theories  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  hoodwink  mankind  as  to  the  true 
character  of  idolatry. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination  about  these 
theories  of  defense  all  the  same,  as  there  is  a 
weird  and  uncanny  influence  al>out  idolatry  it- 
self. There  is  nothing  on  this  plamt  in  which 
the  presence  and  jjower  of  the  evil  one  himself 
is  more  obviouslv  manifest  than  in  idoliitrv. 
All  history  proves  that  it  invariably  involves  a 
course  of  progressive  corruption  which  en<ls  in 
licentiousnesrs  and  brutality.  Yet  we  arc  told 
by  European  a]K>logist9  who  have  come  under  the 
spell  of  its  strange  fascination  that  *' there  U  n 
deep  intrinsic  spiritual  power  or  force  in  idols, 
and  that  to  the  devoted  worshi|>er,  who  in  fer- 
vent contemplation  withdraws  his  thoughts 
from  all  outward  objects  and  concentrates  them 
on  the  image,  a  halo  of  psychic  power  ih  first 
imparted  to,  and  ultimately  begins  to  radiate 
from  the  image,  until  what  was  originally  wood 
or  clay  l>ecomes  a  center  of  light  and  plory,  of 
holiness  and  pfjwer,  worthy  therefore  of  wor- 
ship I  '*  We  need  not  pause  to  show  how  incon- 
sistent this  explanation  is  with  the  other  already 
given  alx)ve,  nor  need  we  remind  our  readers 
that  it  is  not  exactiv  new. 

A  well-known  lady  writer  of  our  time  invests 
the  sublime  figure  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  with 
the  same  divine  halo,  a^  he  stands  arraigned 
before  Pilate,  to  the  judg»'S*  great  consternation 
and  dismay.  It  is  sinrrular  that  we  have  only 
hcard  of  the  idiil's  halo,  except  in  pictures  and 
images,  sinre  the  puhlication  of  *•  HaraMias." 
15ut.  a<  a  matter  of  faet,  this  fine-«|*iin  ]ihi]oso- 
phy  <»f  idolatry  i«  not  new. 

That  frreat  reiitrions  refonner.  Hammohun 
Hoy,  the  founder  of  the  Th*-:9tir  Chur'  h  of  In- 
dia, and  the  fir-t  notable  hA'.'.yn  to  vinii  thU 
country,  shows  that  it  wa*  a  'ommon  concep- 
tion of  id'.iatry  as  far  baek  a->  the  JirM  rjii'irter 
of  this  ffri.turv.  We  need  not  •;  iote  his  word-, 
lnit  he  wr;r.t  on  to  "^av :  *'I  hav;  frej'a'nllv  ha*i 
occasion  to  remark  that  manv  Hindus  wi.o  are 
corr.er-ant  with  the  Erijrl.-h  larit."iri;fp.  tr/uuu 
\u*z  i liter pretatjon  that  ido'.s  are  ij.erelv  ir.-tri- 
merits  for  rai!*ing  their  niird-  'o  th'-  cont'^niji.;!- 
tiori  of  th'^e  attributes  ni.ieh  hr*z  r'-^\*f,*r\\t',.y 
re  pre*'- Ti  ted    by  the  differeLt   f.j  .:*--.    '-c    more 
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plausible  apology  for  idolatry  than  any  with 
which  they  are  furnished  by  their  own  guides, 
do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  though  in 
repugnance  both  to  their  faith  and  practice." 
And  he  further  says  that  **  tliis  excuse  made  for 
the  Hindus  by  their  European  apologists  is  a 
false  excuse  altogether,  and  that  the  idols  are 
simply  objects  of  w^orship  and  nothing  else.  For 
whenever  a  Hindu  purchases  an  idol  in  the 
market,"  he  tells  us,  **or  makes  one,  or  has  it 
made  for  him,  it  is  his  invariable  practice  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  Pran  Pratishtha,  by 
which  he  believes  its  nature  is  changed  from  that 
of  the  mere  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and 
that  it  acquires  life  and  supernatural  powers." 

This  popular  explanation  of  idolatry  then  is 
shown  to  be  absolutely  and  altogether  wrong. 
It  has  behind  it  whatever  weight  the  clever 
pleading  of  Mrs.  Besant,  and  the  social  influence 
of  the  Countess  Bachraeister,  and  the  curious 
research  of  some  other  leading  theosophists, 
European  and  native,  can  lend  to  it;  but  facts 
are  against  it,  as,  indeed,  any  casual  visitor  to 
the  great  temples  in  India  can  abundantly  tes- 
tify. For,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  con- 
venient helps  to  devotion,  the  idols  are  served 
with  food  and  drink,  they  are  bathed  and 
dressed,  decorated  with  ornaments  and  bells, 
regaled  with  rich  offerings  of  grain  and  sweet- 
meats, curds,  cocoanuts,  and  fruit.  Strains  of 
noisy  discordant  music  rouse  the  deity  from  his 
noonday  sleep,  during  which  he  is  not  suffered 
to  be  disturbed,  and  so  on  through  twenty-two 
distinct  ceremonies  in  the  day.  And  during  all 
the  time  incantations  and  prayers  are  offered  to 
the  idol,  and  divine  homage  is  paid  to  it  by  the 
worshiper,  rich  and  poor  alike.  And  this  is 
going  on  day  by  day  in  a  thousand  different 
centers  of  idol  worship  all  over  India,  for  in  In- 
dia, as  in  ancient  Athens,  it  is  easier  often  to 
find  a  god  than  a  man,  and  whether  icbeacow% 
a  snake,  a  tulsi  plant,  or  a  salagram,  it  is  the 
thing  itself  that  is  worshiped,  and  not  some 
distant  deity  of  whom  the  object  of  worship 
serves  to  remind  the  worshiper. 

It  is  an  easy  enough  thing  to  achieve  notori- 
ety and  even  a  measure  of  ephemeral  popularity 
by  building  up  strange  and  plausible  theories  in 
defense  of  great  errors.  But  reformers  whose 
avowed  object  it  id  to  restore  each  religion  to  its 
pristine  purity  should  resist  the  temptation. 
Yedic  Hinduism,  at  all  events,  possessed  no 
idols  in  its  condition  of  pristine  purity.  It  was 
theistic.  And  since  its  adoption  of  strange  gods 
its  conceptions  of  God  have  been  first  blurred  and 


then  eclipsed,  it  has  relaxed  its  moral  code,  and 
its  glory  has  departed  in  proportion  as  its  ido1» 
have  become  more  numerous  and  more  debased. 

To  restore  Hinduism  to  its  pristine  purity, 
the  idols  must  be  swept  away.  This  is  practi- 
cally admitted  in  some  of  its  own  standards. 
In  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  for  instance,  the  divine 
Krishna  is  made  to  say,  **The  mind,  by  con- 
tinually meditating  on  a  material  object, becomes 
materialized,"  words  that  remind  us  strangely 
of  the  solemn  declaration  of  a  book  more  ancient 
than  the  Gita,  which  says,  **They  that  make 
them  are  like  unto  them.  So  is  everyone  that 
trusteth  in  them."  European  apologists  for 
idolatry  would  nevertheless  attempt  to  restore 
Hinduism  to  its  pristine  purity  by  a  shallow 
philosophic  defense  of  idolatry,  maintain  that 
the  ^^dolatry  of  the  Hindus  is  nothing  l>ut  the 
worship  of  a  divine  attribute  materialized." 

A  more  thoughtful  and  infinitely  more  relia- 
ble critic,  however,  and  a  native  of  the  country, 
not  a  Christian,  says:  ** Idolatry  as  now  prac- 
ticed by  our  countrymen  must  be  looked  on 
with  great  horror  by  men  of  common  sense  as- 
leading  directly  to  immorality,  and  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  respecting  the  moral  character 
of  any  person  who  is  brought  up  with  senti- 
ments of  reverence  to  such  beings."  And  it 
was  Baboo  Eeshub  Chunder  Sen  who,  in  1864, 
addressed  the  following  clarion  call  to  his  fel- 
lows-countrymen:  "For  the  sake  of  your  souls- 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  millions  of  your 
countrymen,  come  away  from  hateful  idolatry, 
and  acknowledge  the  One  Supreme  Eternal  Gk)d^ 
our  Maker,  Preserver,  and  Moral  Governor,  not 
in  belief  only,  but  in  the  everyday  concerns  and 
avocations  of  your  life.  —  Work  and  Workers. 


Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost  writes:  '*  The  Brahman- 
ical  Hindus  represent  both  a  philosophical  faith 
and  a  vast  idolatrous  cult.  The  scholarly  Brah- 
man is  a  philosopher  pure  and  simple,  though  ii^ 
order  to  enforce  the  rites  of  idolatry  upon  the 
masses  he  himself  conforms  to  these  rites.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Brahman  is  a  stupendous  affair ;, 
it  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of  ])hilo8ophy,  and 
includes  everything,  from  the  most  subtle  i>an- 
theism  to  the  grossest  materialism.  It  is  an  all- 
inclusive  philosophy,  and  because  it  is  so  has- 
arisen  the  popular  notion  of  the  extreme  toler- 
ance of  Hrahmanism.  On  the  other  hand,. 
Puranic  Hinduism  which  prevails  throughout 
India  has  culminated  to  the  most  multiform,, 
gross,  and  universal  idolatry  known  anywheres 
in  the  world." 
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The  Aged  Brahman  Pilgrim. 

B7   JACOB    CnAMBERLAIX,     D.D. 

It  was  in  February,  1861,  that  two  of  us  mis- 
sionaries were  out  on  a  preaching  tour,  in  a 
part  of  the  Tclugn  country  lying  on  the  edge  of 
the  Mysore  kingdom,  a  region  in  w^hich  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  had, 
so  far,  never  yet  been  proclaimed. 

Our  tent  was  pitched  under  a  spreading  ban- 
yan tree.  We  had  been  there  for  several  days, 
and  had  preached  in  all  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets within  three  miles  of  our  camp.  That 
morning  we  had  left  our  tent  before  sunrise  and 
gone  out  several  miles  to  preach  in  a  cluster  of 
villages  nestled  in  among  tl)e  hills.  In  each 
village,  after  the  oral  proclamation,  we  had  of- 
fered gospels  and  tracts  in  their  own  tongue  to 
the  people  who  had  listened;  but  only  a  few 
would  receive  them,  so  suspicious  were  they  at 
that  time  of  everything  new. 

We  returned  to  our  tent  weary  with  our  mom- 
ing^s  work.  The  burden  of  our  thoughts  was, 
"Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report,  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ? " 

As  we  came  near  we  saw  a  venerable  gray- 
haired  Brahman  engaged  in  his  devotions  on  a 
large  stone  platform  around  the  central  trunk  of 
a  banyan  tree,  where  there  was  a  small  shrine. 
Slowly,  with  beads  in  hand,  he  performed  his 
circumambulations,  keeping  his  face  toward 
the  shrine,  reciting  his  mantrams,  his  prayers, 
his  petitions.  Each  time  that  he  came  in  front 
of  the  shrine  he  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
performing  the  sashtaugam  of  the  Hindus,  and 
then,  sliding  one  bead  on  his  rosary,  he  would 
slowly  and  reverently  go  around  the  tree  again. 

Much  struck  by  his  reverent  demeanor  and 
evident  earnestness  we  watched  him  through 
the  corded  meshes  of  our  tent  window,  and 
when  he  had  finished  his  devotions  and  had  sat 
down  to  rest  we  went  out  and,  courteously  ad- 
dressing him,  asked  him  what  he  sought  by 
these  prayers  and  circumambulations. 

'*0  sirs,^*  said  he,  in  a  tone  that  struck  us  as 
one  of  intense  earnestness,  "I  am  seeking  to 
get  rid  of  the  bnrden  of  sin.  All  my  life  I  have 
been  seeking  it,  but  each  effort  that  I  make  is 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  one  before,  and  still  the 
burden  is  here.  My  pilgrimages  and  prayers 
and  penances  for  sixty  years  have  all  been  in 
vain.  Alas !  I  know  not  how  my  desire  can  be 
accomplished.^' 


Then,  in  answer  to  our  inquiries,  he  gave  us 
the  story  of  his  life.  He  told  us  how  in  early  life 
he  had  been  sorely  troubled  by  the  thoughts  of 
his  unexpiated  sins;  that  his  parents  had  both 
died  when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  ugc,  leav- 
ing him,  an  only  child,  sole  heir  of  their  wealth ; 
that  the  priests  whom  he  consulted  told  him 
that  if  he  would  give  all  his  property  to  endow 
a  temple  the  burden  of  sin  would  be  removed. 

He  gave  his  property — all  of  it.  He  en- 
dowed a  temple.  But  the  burden  of  sin  was 
no  lighter.  His  mind  was  not  at  peace.  Obe- 
dient to  further  advice  from  the  priests,  his 
counselors,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  on  foot  all 
the  long  way  to  Benares,  the  holy  city  of  the 
Hindus,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Gan- 
ges. He  spent  two  years  in  the  precincts  of 
the  temples  in  worship.  He  spent  two  yeara 
in  bathing  in  the  holy  Ganges.  "But,-^  said 
he,  *'the  Ganges  water  washed  the  foulness 
from  my  skin,  but  not  the  foulness  from  my 
soul.  And  still  the  old  burden  was  there  un- 
cased.^'. He  told  us  how  he  had  gone  from 
thence  on  foot,  all  the  way  to  Rameshwaram, 
begging  his  food  all  the  two  thousand  miles — 
for  he  had  given  all  his  money  to  the  temple — 
and  thence  again  to  Srirangam,  and  thence  to 
other  holy  places. 

He  told  us  how  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  in* 
these  pilgrimages  and  in  penances  and  in  des- 
ert wanderings,  apart  from  his  kind,  living  on 
roots  and  nuts  and  jungle  fruits,  remaining  for 
years  at  a  time  in  the  forest  jungles  in  the  vain 
search  for  relief  from  the  burden  of  sin. 

**  And  now,  sirs,"  said  he,  **  my  life  is  almost 
gone;  my  hair  is  thin  and  white;  my  eyes  are 
dim ;  my  teeth  are  gone ;  my  cheeks  are  sunken ; 
my  body  is  wasted ;  I  am  an  old,  old  man ;  and 
yet,  sirs,  the  burden  of  sin  is  just  as  heavy  as- 
when,  a  young  man,  I  started  in  pursuit  of  de- 
liverance. O,  sirs,  does  your  Veda  tell  how  I 
can  get  rid  of  this  burden  and  be  at  peace? 
Our  Vedas  have  not  shown  me  how." 

How  gladly  did  we  tell  him  of  our  gracioua^ 
* '  Burden-bearer,"  and  of  his  loving  call,  **Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  How  eagerly  did  he 
listen  as  we  told  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  told  him 
what  he  had  done  for  our  salvation.  How 
gladly  did  he  pore  over  the  gospels  we  gave 
him,  and  what  earnest  questions  did  he  ask  dur- 
ing the  day  as  to  points  in  their  teachings  whicl^ 
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he  did  not  quite  understand.  During  that 
night  he  left  and  went  upon  his  way,  taking  the 
gospels  with  him,  and  we  never  again  saw  him. 
Though  so  many  years  have  intervened  his 
earnest,  reverent  countenance  remains  photo- 
graphed in  my  memory,  and  I  shall  look  for  him 
Up  there  among  the  redeemed ;  for  I  believe  he 
was  in  earnest  in  seeking  deliverance  from  the 
burden  of  sin — in  vain,  indeed,  as  he  said, 
through  Hinduism.  I  trust  not  in  vain  through 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  that  is  **the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believ- 
eth. '' — Independent. 


A  Hindu  Gitl  Looking  for  Jesus. 

Stolen  from  her  home,  a  Hindu  girl  was 
carried  to  Calcutta,  wliere  she  was  sold  as  a 
slave.  A  rich  Mohammedan  lady  bought  her, 
and,  as  she  was  very  pretty,  brought  her  up  as 
a  companion  and  plaything.  She  had  a  happy 
life  for  years,  until  one  day  it  came  into  her 
mind  that  she  was  a  sinner  and  needed  to  be 
saved  from  sin.  Her  kind  mistress,  to  divert 
her  mind,  sent  for  the  rope  dancers,  the  jug- 
glers, the  serpent  charmers,  and  all  the'amuse- 
ments  of  which  she  was  fond ;  but  the  little  girl 
Was  as  sad  as  ever. 

Since  she  had  lived  in  Calcutta  she  had  be- 
come a  Mohammedan  instead  of  a  worshiper 
of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  and  so  the  lady 
brought  a  Mohammedan  priest  to  comfort  her. 
But  though  she  recited  long  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue  five  times  a  day,  with  her  head 
bowed  toward  Mecca,  her  trouble  was  not  re- 
moved. After  three  weary  years  of  waiting  the 
girl  went  to  a  Brahman  for  relief,  hoping  if  she 
returned  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers  to  find  peace. 
*  At  first  the  Brahman  cursed  her  in  the  name 
of  his  god,  but  as  she  offered  him  money  he 
promised  to  give  her  all  the  help  he  could. 
Every  morning,  he  told  her,  she  must  bring 
to  the  temple  an  offering  of  fruit  and  flow- 
ers to  Vishnu,  and  every  week  a  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  bloody  sacrifice. 

In  India  every  flower  has  its  own  meaning, 
and  the  flower  that  this  poor  girl  brought  to 
lay  upon  the  altar  meant  a  bleeding  heart.  She 
was  so  worried  and  troubled  that  she  became 
quite  ill.  Ah,  if  she  had  but  known,  as  you 
and  I  do,  of  the  One  who  came  to  bind  up  the 
broken  spirit,  and  who  alone  could  give  her  rest 
and  pardon ! 

At  last  she  happened  to  pass  a  beggar  in  the 
street  one  day.     You  would  have  thought  he 
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was  a  strange-looking  beggar  with  bis  turban 
wound  round  with  strings  of  beads,  bis  ragged 
clothes,  his  pipe,  and  his  wooden  bowl.  She 
had  never  seen  just  such  a  beggar  before,  and 
as  she  dropped  a  coin  into  his  wooden  bowl  she 
said,  almost  as  if  thinking  aloud,  *'  Ah,  if  even 
you  could  but  tell  me  where  I  might  find  salva- 
tion ! " 

The  beggar  started.  *'I  have  beard  that 
word  before,"  he  said. 

"Where,  where?"  she  asked,  "I  am  sick, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  going  la  die,  and 
what  will  become  of  me!  " 

The  poor  man  told  her  of  a  place  where  rice 
was  given  to  the  poor. 

''I  have  heard  it  there,"  he  said,  '<  and  they 
tell  of  one  Jesus  Christ  who  can  give  salvation 

"He  must  be  the  one  I  want;  take  me  to 
him,"  she  urged. 

"I  do  not  know  where  Jesus  Christ  lives," 
answered  the  beggar,  '*  but  I  can  tell  you  of  a 
man  who  does  know;"  and  he  told  her  of  a 
Brahman  who  had  given  up  his  gods  and  was 
now  a  teacher  of  the  new  religion. 

Weak  and  ill  as  she  was  the  Hindu  girl 
started  on  her  journey  that  very  evening.  She 
went  from  house  to  house  inquiring,  "Where 
is  the  man  who  will  tell  me  where  to  find  Jesus 
Christ  ? " 

No  one  knew  until,  as  she  was  about  to  give 
it  up,  she  was  shown  the  house  she  sought,  and 
met  the  teacher  on  the  veranda.  She  burst  into 
tears  as  she  cried:  "Are  you  the  one  who  can 
lead  me  to  Jesus  ?  O  take  me  to  him,  for  I  am 
going  to  die;  and  what  shall  I  do  if  I  die  with- 
out salvation  ? " 

The  good  man  took  her  into  the  house  and 
heard  her  sorrowful  story. 

"Now,"  she  cried,  "you  know  all,  and 
where  Jesus  is,  and  I  cannot  wait  longer  to  see 
him."  And  how  do  you  think  the  teacher  led 
her  to  the  Saviour,  who  she  hoped  was  waiting 
for  her  in  that  very  house  ? 

He  knelt  down  beside  her  and  besought  the 
dear  Lord  to  open  her  eyes  that  she  might  see 
and  believe  in  him  who  was  ready  to  give  the 
salvation  for  which  she  longed.  And  as  he 
prayed  the  truth  was  revealed.  By  faith  she 
saw  the  Son  of  God;  and  the  Shepherd,  who 
for  so  long  had  sought  his  child,  folded  her  to 
his  bosom,  and  she  was  at  rest. 

It  mattered  little  now  whether  life  or  death 
were  her  portion.  She  had  found  Jesus,  for- 
giveness, and  peace ;  and  henceforth  all  things 
were  hers. — MUsion  Dayspring, 
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Tha  ffinda  QM^  Heed. 

''  PLUn  tell  UK  ■  aiorf,  aimtie, ' 

B«fged  little  Kiitjr  and  Lou, 
"Not  on*  of  thoae  Taiiy  lalea, 

But  OH  that's  everj  bit  true; " 
Aad,  "  Tell  a  'iotj.  ■uoiie," 

Lisped  darUiiB  bkbr  Belle, 
As  slie  alimbed  npon  mj  ki.ee 

To  the  place  ibe  loTed  so  TctU 
Aa  I  looked  at  their  nia/  checks, 

And  their  awM  glad  SDd  bright, 
A  itor^  CBUa  iDla  my  mind, 

I  read  in  the  paper  last  night, 
or  ■  poor  little  Hindu  girl 

Wbo  kneir  nothinic  or  Jo;  or  pla; ; 
earilr-l 


And  I  told  it  as  )>est  I  could, 

To  mjr  little  niece*  three, 
Vbo  sat  with  wondenng  eyer, 

As  quiet  ss  quiet  could  be. 
I  ttdd  bow  her  mother  cried 

When  the  llttls  jtirl  waa  bom, 
7or  she  kotw  that  Hindu  glrla 

Hare  nothing  btit  pain  and  scorn ; 
How  ber  fadnr  cared  fur  hia  boys. 

And  taiwht  them  to  read  and  write, 
Bat  hated  his  baby  icirl, 

And  kept  ber  out  of  Ua  eight ; 
How  the  hideous  idol  gods, 

To  which  the;  taught  her  to  pra;, 
Tar*  Teall;  no  gods  at  all, 

But  were  made  of  wood  or  elaj ; 
How,  when  she  waa  seven  years  old. 

She  was  lorn  from  her  mother's  side 
Ai»d  carried  far  awaj 

To  be  a  stranger'*  bride ; 
How  aba  was  her  husband's  ilure, 

And  worked  from  mom  till  night 
With  ncTer  a  loring  word, 

Or  a  smile,  to  make  lire  bright; 


Huw  she  Itnew  nothing  of  Gkid, 

Or  our  dear  Sariour'a  love; 
How  she  knew  nothing  at  all 

Of  a  heannl;  liome  above. 
Of  the  need  of  mone;  and  prayers, 

From  children  who  love  the  Lord, 
To  send  to  that  heathen  child 

Ood'a  bieased,  holy  word. 

Aa  I  closed  the  sad,  *ad  tale, 

Lou'h  eyes  with  tears  were  filled. 
And  dear  little  laughing  Kitiy 

Was  fnr  a  minute  atlJled  : 
And  Belle,  our  darling  baby, 

Was  Bober  db  ahe  could  be, 
And  said,  "  I's  very  soriy 

For  the  little  girl  over  the  aea." 

"  111  send  her  my  new  blue  sash, 

I  guess  it'll  make  her  glad ; 
I  guess  when  »he  his  that, 

Siie  won't  feel  half  a<>  sad." 
"And  I'll  send  my  bright  gold  dollar 

That  grandpa  eave  to  me," 
Said  Kitty,  wiih  bri^'hieniag  face. 

"I'll  send  lUat  over  the  tea." 

A.ud  sober,  ihoi]);htful  Lou 

Said  with  determiued  air, 
"I'll  BBTo  up  every  penny 

That  I  posaihlt-CHn  spare, 
To  send  some  one  to  tell  her 

Of  the  bright  wcirld  above, 
And  I'll  pray  to  our  dear  Jesus 

To  bleaa  her  with  hia  love." 


IndJa'i  Honing. 


BiHOiJ>  ibe  rays  ol  morning 

On  India's  lolly  hills  I 
Faith  sees  the  glorious  warning 

To  error'a  niglitly  ilia  ; 
They  ranish  at  the  rising 

Of  that  unclouded  Sun 
Oi  righteous iieSH,  apprising: 

There's  heallli  for  lives  undone. 

The  dawn,  the  hour  of  action, 

Js|jei«,  O  Church  of  God  I 
Let  not  the  strife  of  faction. 

Let  not  the  alumbroua  nod 
Detain  thee  from  endeavor, 

For  n-bich  the  morning  breaks; 
Naught  are  tbe  sesa  that  sever 

When  Zion's  strength  awakes. 

Are  not  tliy  people  willing 

In  seasons  of  thy  power  ? 
Tliy  law.  O  Christ,  fulfllliog, 

Tliey  know  salvation's  hour. 
01  use  us  now  and  ever 

Thy  kingdom  to  increaae. 
Then,  hke  a  mighiy  river. 

Flows  onward  Zion's  peace, 
Ckirayo.  lit. 
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The  Macedonian  dry. 

A  FORM  witli  a  gesture  of  pleading 

Is  seen  in  a  vision  of  night: 
"Come  over,  conae  over  and  help  us! 

0  show  us  the  patliway  of  light! 

"  No  news  of  salvation  has  reached  us, 
No  light  has  shined  in  on  our  gloom, 

No  rest  for  the  weary  been  told  us  I 
There's  nothing  beyond  the  dark  tomb. 

"With  hearts  overburdened  with  sorrow, 
And  lives  that  with  care  are  oppressed, 

Forever  we  look  throng- 1  the  darkness 
And  long  for  a  place  where  there's  rest 

"  0  if  there  be  over  tlie  border 
A  home  where  the  w^eary  find  rest, 

Then  teach  us,  come  over  and  teach  us, 
The  way  to  the  home  of  the  blest  1 " 


Sending  the  Grospel. 

[Each  child  should  have  hunfl^  around  the  neck  a  card 
bearing  the  flrst  letter  of  her  recitation,  these  letters  not  to 
be  shown  till  the  last  stanza,  Riven  by  all  in  concert.] 

GiRU 

There  are  millions  of  children  across  the  blue  sea, 
As  poor  and  as  needy  as  children  can  be. 
What  help  can  we  give  them  to-day  ? 

Boy. 

Have  we  food  we  can  furnish  their  bodies  to  feed  ? 
Is  not  hunger  tlie  worst  of  all  human  need  ? 
'Tis  hard  to  be  hungry,  I  say. 

GlRI^ 

Each  person  may  do  what  to  him  seems  the  best, 
To  my  mind  they  need  to  be  fittingly  dressed. 

I  would  send  what  would  help  keep  them  warm. 

Boy. 

Great  need  we  all  feel  of  food  and  of  clothes, 
But  they  can  get  those  things  at  home,  I  s'pose. 
I'd  send  them  books  in  some  form. 

Girl. 

0,  yes;  'twould  be  nice,  but  they  cannot  read 
Our  books,  so  these  would  be  wasted  indeed ; 
We'd  better  remember  their  sick. 

Boy. 

Sick  people  do  need  kind  words  and  good  care. 
And  these,  people  say,  are  not  known  over  there— 
Let's  send  them  some  medicines,  quick. 

Girl. 

Perhaps  we're  too  quick — we  had  better  advise 
With  our  teacher ;  she  has  read,  and  is  really  so  wise, 
She  will  tell  us  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Boy. 

Exactly  the  thing !  And  we'll  catch  every  word ; 
She  knows  what  we've  said,  I'm  sure  she  has  heard. 
Dear  teacher,  we  want  help  from  you  ! 

Teacher  (turning  from  reading). 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment, — The  body  and  mind 
To  provide  for,  I  see  you  are  all  quite  iuclined. 
Is  there  nothing  important  besides  7    Let  us  see — 
The  soul  must  be  cared  for — and  you  will  agree 

That  the  gift  you  should  bear 

To  the  children  out  there 
Is  a  gift  that  reaches  beyond  present  needs, 


That  what  you  can  bring 
To  each  poor,  needy  thmg 
Should  bo  something  for   which   the  hungry    soul 
pleads. 

Can  you  not  help  them  out  of  the  darkness  and  sin 
That  has  sunk  them  so  low,  and  help  them  to  win 
Something  better  and  higher, — the  thing  that  is  best — 
That  they,  too,  may  share  the  life  of  the  blest  ? 

Children  (in  concert,  turning  their  cards). 

0,  the  Gospel  I  The  Gospel  is  what  we  will  give, 
That  the  men  and  the  women  and  children  may  live. 
We  will  tell  it  at  home,  wo  will  tell  it  abroad,' 
We  will  help  make  the  world  acquainted  with  God: 
We'll  tell  of  its  Saviour  who  lovingly  came 
To  redeem  every  soul  that  believes  on  his  name. 
Thus  the  children  way  over  across  the  dark  sea 
May  be  saved  in  his  kingdom,  with  you  and  with  me. 

All  Sing. 

•'  Over  the  ocean  wave, 

Far,  far  away, 
There  the  poor  heathen  live 

Waiting  for  day." 

—  Caroline  H.  Daniels^  in  The  King's  Messewjer. 


''There's  All  Eternity  Before." 

[Suggested  by  these  words,  spoken  by  Chaplain  G.  C. 
McCabe,  and  inscribed  to  him.] 

BY  JDLIA  IL  JOHNSTON. 

Time's  fair  and  fleeting  yesterdays 

Are  heaping  high  the  storied  past; 
With  gleaming  hours,  all  jewel-set, 

The  treasure  house  is  tilling  fast 
But  why  regret  the  vanished  gold 

Of  Time's  most  dear  and  hallowed  store  ? 
Why  mourn  the  unretuming  days  ? 

"There's  all  eternity  before." 

The  ship  that  spreads  her  canvas  white 

To  meet  the  strong  and  favoring  breeze, 
Goes  speeding  toward  the  wished-for  port 

That  beckons  o'er  the  wind-toesed  seas. 
Time's  mariner  is  outward  bound, 

Nor  marks  the  dim  receding  shore ; 
The  land* locked  harbor  may  be  fair — 

"  There's  all  eternity  before  I  " 

The  baffled  hopes,  the  hindered  toil, 

The  bonds  which  eiigor  spirits  wear, 
Shall  find  a  recompense  at  last 

When  dawns  the  nightless  morning  fair. 
Life's  fret  and  fever  then  shall  cease, 

The  scourging  haste  shall  all  be  o'er, 
The  long,  long  leisure  comes  ap«ce — 

'*  There's  all  eternity  before." 

0  solemn  warning !     Comfort  sweet  I 

These  davs  and  deeds  are  not  the  whole. 
This  broken  life  shall  be  complete 

When  Jesus  calls  the  trusting  soul. 
Ring,  tuneful  bells  of  passing  Time, 

Till  Time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 
While  Faith  repeats  the  chant  sublime, 

*'  There's  all  eternity  before !  " 
PtoriOf  m. 
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Proffram* 

8IXGING:  **  The  3iacedoDlan  Cry.** 

Prater  for  Bisbop  Tboburn  and  the  misslocutrles  in 
L  nUi.  ttuu  their  tneeemn*  of  the  past  may  be  the  prophecy  of 
kiill  greater  luccete  in  the  future. 

Readixg  Scrlptare  responslTely. 

RiADiNG :  **  A  Hlnda  Girl  Looking  for  Jesus." 

QmnONS  on  India  and  MalavKia. 

RECiTATiox:  "The  Hindu  GirKs  Need/* 

SINGING:  ** India's Morninjr-**^ 

COLLICnON. 

<|ueslloiis. 

Where  is  India? 

Who  controls  India  ? 

What  Is  the  population  of  British  India  ? 

How  are  the  people  divided  relifrionsly  ? 

How  does  Bishop  Hurst  divide  Hinduism  ? 

What  does  Bishop  Thobum  say  of  modem  Hinduism  ? 

When  ivas  Mohammedanism  founded,  and  what  does  it 
reqoire? 

When  was  Buddhism  founded,  and  what  does  it  teach  ? 

When  did  Jalnism  originate,  and  on  what  does  it  lay 
stress? 

When  was  the  sect  of  the  Sikhs  founded,  and  what  did 
its  founder  teach  ? 

Who  are  the  Parsis,  and  what  do  they  believe  ? 

How  many  of  the  people  of  India  worship  demons? 

Where  Is  Malaysia  ? 

What  Is  the  population  ? 

When  did  Protestant  Missions  commence  In  India  ? 

Who  were  the  first  missionaries  ? 

What  profrress  has  been  made? 

When  did  the  Methodist  Episeopal  Church  commence 
mission  work  in  India  ? 

Who  were  the  first  missionaries? 

How  many  traveling  preachers  and  members  does  it  now 
report  in  India  and  Malaya^la  ? 

India. 

l!n>LL  is  generally  understood  to  mean  that  country 
in  southern  Asia,  occupying  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  certain  countries  l)eyond,  subject  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Siam,  on  the  north  by  Tibet  and  tiie  Chinese 
empire,  on  the  west  by  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  thia  territory  Portugal  and  France  have  small 
colonies,  but  the  rest  of  tlie  countr}-  is  under  British 
control  in  whole  or  in  part.  Most  of  the  country  is 
under  the  full  control  of  British  officials,  while  tho 
native  or  feudatory  states  are  governed  by  native 
princes  with  the  advice  of  a  British  resident  or 
agent 

Portuguese  India  is  on  the  west  coast  of  southern 
Hindustan,  and  comprises  tlie  city  of  Goa  and  some 
adjacent  territory,  with  a  population  of  nearly  500,- 
000. 

French  India  is  on  the  east  coast  of  soutliem  Hin- 
dustan, and  comprises  the  cities  of  Pondiclierry, 
Karical,  Oulgaret,  etc,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
300,000. 

British  India  comprises  the  British  Provinces  of 
AJmere,  Assam,  Bengal,    Berar,    Bombay,  Burma, 


Centrjil  Provinces,  Coorg,  Madras,  Xonliwest  Prov- 
inces, Oudli,  Punjab,  etc.,  with  an  area  of  9G4,993 
square  miles  and  a  i)opiilation  in  1891  of  198,860,- 
606:  and  tlie  feudatory  Provinces  of  Hyderabad, 
Baroda,  Mysore,  Ka.'ahmir,  Rajputana,  Centra!  India, 
Bonibay  Stales.  Madras  States,  Central  Provinces 
States,  Bengal  States.  Northwest  Provinces  States, 
Punjab  States,  with  an  area  of  59r>,167  square  miles 
and  a  iH)pulation  in  1891  of  66,060,479:  a  total  popu- 
lation of  287,223,431. 

The  population  of  British  India  by  tlic  ceiiMis  of 
1891  was  distributed  according  to  religion  as  fol- 
lows : 

Hindus 207.7:U  ,727 

Mohnnimedans 57,321,164 

Animistic   9.280.467 

BuddJiisis 7,131.361 

Christians 2.284,380 

Sikhs 1,907.S:;3 

Jains 1.416.638 

Parsis 89,904 

Jews 17,194 

Others 42.763 

Total 287,223.431 

The  chief  sulxiivisions  of  the  Christians  were  given 
in  tlie  official  return.s  as  follows  : 

Roman  Catliolics 1,315.263 

Church  of  Kngland 295,01 6 

Presbyterians 40.407 

Dissenters 296.938 

Other  Protestants 63.967 

Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Greelcs.  201.634 

HinduLsm  is  the  principal  religion  of  India. 

Bishop  Hurst  divides  Hinduism  into  five  sects; 
1.  Worshipers  of  Siva;  2.  Worshipers  of  Vishnu; 
3.  Worshipers  of  the  female  personifications  of  divine 
power,  regarded  as  the  wives  of  tlie  deities  :  4.  Wor- 
shipers of  Ganesh  or  Oanpati  as  god  of  luck  or 
good  fortune ;  5.  Worshipers  of  the  sun.  Tliere  are 
various  subdivisions  of  these. 

Sir  Monier  Williams  says  of  Hinduism  :  " Starting 
from  the  Veda.  Hinduism  has  ended  m  embracing 
something  from  all  religions,  and  in  presenting  phases 
suited  to  all  minds.  It  is  all-tolerant,  all-compliant, 
all-compreliensive,  all-absorbing.  Those  who  rest  in 
ceremonial  observances  find  it  all-sufficient ;  those 
who  deny  the  efficacy  of  works  and  make  faith  the 
one  requisite  need  not  wander  from  the  pale:  tliose 
who  are  addicted  to  sensual  objects  may  have  their 
tastes  gratified :  those  who  delight  in  meditating  on 
the  nature  of  <>od  and  man,  the  relation  of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  mystery  of  separate  existence,  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  may  here  indulge  their  love  of  spec- 
ulation.** 

Bishop  Thoburn  writes:  *' Modern  Hinduism  is  a 
religious  name  which  is  applied  to  all  forms  of  idolatry 
which  were  found  in  India  during  the  two  or  three 
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coDtiiries  following  the  fall  of  Buddhism,  all  incor- 
porated together  under  a  commou  name,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  rules  of  caste  and  to  an  outward  respect 
for  the  authority  of  the  Brahmans  as  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  community.  The  atheist  and  fetich 
worshipers  are  equally  at  liome  in  a  system  which 
makes  everything  of  outward  oonformity  to  artificial 
tests,  and  cares  nothing  for  individual  beliefs  or 
practice.  The  rise  of  caste  among  the  Hindus  marks 
a  most  important  point  in  the  development  of  the 
system,  and  there  arc  now  many  thousands  of  Hindu 
castes.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  Hindus  be- 
lieve in  the  trausmlg^tion  of  the  soul  after  death. 
The  men  of  to-day  have  lived  before,  either  in  a 
higher  or  lower  state,  and  they  will  live  again  after 
death :  the  bad  man  will  be  bom  again  in  a  degraded 
form,  and  thus  punished  for  his  sins,  while  the  good 
man  will  be  bom  with  a  nobler  nature,  and  thus  re- 
warded. The  Hindus  also  believe  that  the  union  of 
tlio  soul  with  the  body  is  necessary  evil.  They  have 
also  made  a  religious  progress  downward  m  their 
wo''ship  of  bird.-  and  animals,  and  the  cow  is  more 
sacred  to  the  ordinar^'  Hindu  than  most  men  of  his 
own  race,  and  always  much  more  sacred  than  persons 
of  the  lower  caste.*' 

Mohammedan i"m  was  founded  by  Mohammed 
about  the  year  600.  It  is  termed  Islam,  signifying 
safety  or  salvation,  and  comprises  the  two  essentials, 
Iman,  implicit  faith,  and  Dm,  practical  relifrion. 
Five  points  are  insisted  on,  namely,  belief  in  God 
and  Mohammed  his  apostle,  prayer,  almsgiving, 
fasting  during  the  month  of  Ramazan,  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Its  principal  teachings  are  found  in  the 
Koran,  but  to  this  book  has  been  added  the  Hadis, 
comprising  a  great  body  of  tradition. 

Buddhism  was  founded  by  Gautama,  about  52G 
B.  C.  The  father  of  Gautama  was  a  prince  of  a  tribe 
of  people  called  Snkyas,  and  Gautama  has  been 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Sakya  Muni,  which  means 
the  Sikya  sage.  He  has  become  a  saint  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  under  the  name  of  St. 
Josaphat.  Buddhism  teaches  great  reverence  for 
life,  and  that  to  cease  to  exist  is  the  greatest  good. 
Much  stress  is  placed  upon  obtaining  merit  by  offer- 
ings and  prayers. 

Jainism  stands  midway  between  Buddhism  and 
Brahmanism.  It  originated  about  600  A.  D.  It 
lays  great  stress  on  certain  saints,  and  retains  the 
Brahman  arrangement  of  caste. 

Tho  Sikhs  are  a  sect  founded  by  Nanak,  about 
A.  D.  1500,  who  renounced  idolatry  and  sought  to 
bring  about  a  union  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans. He  taught  that  every  man  should  submit 
himself  to  a  spiritual  guide  (Guru).  Many  of  the 
Sikhs  of  this  day  adopt  caste,  keep  Hindu  festivals, 
and  present  offerings  to  idols  in  Hindu  temples. 

The  Parsis  are  the  descendants  of  the  Persians 
who  were  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors.    They  have  no  images  of 


the  gods,  no  temples,  and  no  altars.  Tl.ey  lererence 
the  sun,  fire,  water,  and  air.  Dr. G.  F.  Pentecost  write* 
of  them :  "  Thev  believe  in  one  God.  denv  Jesus 
Christ,  and  eschew  all  forms  of  idolatry.  Thev  are 
not  a  very  religious  people,  mtker  Kpicureau  in  their 
mode  of  thinking  aud  in  their  habits  of  life :  but 
thev  cleave  witli  more  or  less  tenacitv  to  their 
ancient  teaching  priesthood,  which  is  still  the  practi- 
cal head  of  the  sccial  as  well  as  religious  commun-ty. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  the  most  inaccessible  people 
to  Christtanhv  of  all  others  in  the  East." 

Bishop  Thobum  writes  of  the  demon  worship  of 
India:  "  If  I  were  asked  to  give  an  account  in  a  few 
words  of  the  prevailing  religions  of  India.  I  should 
sav  that  the  Hindus  take  the  lead,  followed  at  a 
great  distance  by  the  Mohammedans,  while  the  third 
class  of  religionists  are  demon  worshipers,  numbering 
probably  not  less  than  forty  or  fiity  millions  of  t>.e 
people.  Tlie  Nat  worship,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
census  report  as  peculiar  to  Burma,  is  but  another 
form  of  this  same  demon  worship.  Sometimes  the 
worshipers  of  a  demon  are  Hindus  in  tiie  observance 
of  caste,  and  of  many  of  tlie  forms  of  Hindu  worship : 
but,  to  their  minds,  the  idol  before  which  they  present 
their  offer  ngs  is  the  representation,  not  of  a  god.  but 
of  a  demon.  Multitudes  of  the  more  ignorant  people 
believe  in  a  kind  of  possession  very  much,  in  §ome  of 
its  forms,  like  that  spoken  of  in  tlie  New  Testament. 
but  more  frequently  assuming  pliases  peculiar  to 
spiritualist  mediums.  The  Mohammedans  have  re- 
ceived through  their  Koran  a  more  detinite  idea  of 
Satan,  as  the  prince  of  devils  and  the  ruler  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  than  the  Hindus  have  ever 
acquired,  and  hence  devil  worship  proper  is  found  in 
a  more  openly  avowed  form  among  them  than  among 
the  Hindus  or  aborigines.  In  some  form  or  other, 
however,  this  kind  of  faith,  or  misfaiih,  is  exceed- 
ingly  prevalent  in  India,  and  is  strangely  interwoven, 
not  only  with  the  ordinary  religious  ideas  of  the 
people,  but  with  many  mischievous  practices  which, 
in  other  nations  and  in  various  past  times,  have  been 
known  as  witchcraft,  necromancy,  and  various  forms 
of  the  black  art,  and  last,  although  never  to  be  called 
least,  modern  spirituaUsm,  or  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, spiritism." 

MissioKs. 

The  first  Protestant  missionaries  to  India  were 
Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg  and  Henry  Plutschau,  who 
went  out  from  Denmark,  arriving  in  India  July  0. 
1706.     Christian  Swarts  followed  in  1750. 

The  first  missionary  from  England  was  Wm.  Carey, 
who  arrived  in  1793,  and  followed  by  Henry  Martyn 
in  1806.  The  first  missionaries  from  America  were 
Rev.  Messrs.  Adoniram  Judson,  Samuel  Newell,  Sam- 
uel Nott,  Gordon  Hall,  and  Luther  Rice,  who  reached 
India  in  1812.  Since  that  day  most  of  the  leading 
Churches  of  Europe  and  America  have  established 
Missions  in  India.  The  number  of  the  Protestant 
communicants  have  increased  as  follows : 


Id  1851  then 
Id  IS6I 
In  1B7 1 
Id  18S1 
In  1B90 
Id  1890  thare  « 
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ere  communicanis,   17,306 


U6,09 
215.76 


n  iDdift  SeS  ordained  lud  119 

'^^uordained  male  inissionarieg.  sod  711  aiogle  female 

'Vvitnonaries.    These,  combined  wiih  the  nirea  of 

vntnionaneB,  would  make  a  lotol  of  over  2,100  male 

and  remale  mitaionariea. 

Tte  Methodiat  KpiHCOpal  Churcb  comtiienced  oii»- 
eioD  work  in  India  in  1856.  Rev.  Willlniii  Butler  and 
vife  being  tlic  Srat  miasionariea.  The  Uiasion  )iaa 
denloped  in  (art;  vears  lo  five  Conferences  io  India 
and  one  in  Maiayaia,  and  the  aix  ConfercnceEi  report 
wo  hnndred  and  thirty-aeven  traveling  preacliera 
and  over  seventT  thousand  memberrand  probationers. 
Biahop  Ivaes  U.  Thobiirn,  aa  Bishop  of  ludia  and 
llalayaia,  bax  at-perviaion  of  ibi9  great  liold,  whicb  ia 
t»pidlj'  incroaaing  in  efficiency  and  membership, 
.nalajrala, 

Ualayaia  comprise!  lliat  portion  of  tlie  continent 
ud  ialaod  world  in  Southeast  Aaia  where  tlie  Unlaya 
are  promiDSot,  and  they  are  fouiul  cIiieHy  in  the 
Ualay  Peninaula,  Snmatru.  Jura,  Borncu,  Celebes, 
Philippluea,  part  of  the  Uoluccas,  and  Eiome  of  llie 
tnuUer  inlerniediate  ialands ;  nn  Hrea  of  over  700.UD0 
sqnara  miles,  and  witli  a  population  of  uier  40, 000.000. 

It  is  Hiippoaed  that  the  Malaya  were  originally 
Chinamen,  with  a  later  admixinre  of  aume  Toreigii 
Uood,  and  modified  by  a  long  residence  in  an  isolmed 
lagion.     They  are  short  of  stature,  Willi  a  redUieh- 
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brown  coropteiton,  beardleea  face,  straight  blacii 
hair,  and  wiih  brood  and  rather  flnt  faces. 

The  most  of  Malayaia  is  under  the  control  of  Great 
Britain,  Netherlands,  and  Spain.  The  British  pos- 
sessions  ot  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Pro- 
tected N'ativ^  States,  ai«  known  as  the  Straits  Setcle- 

Bhitibh.  Drrca.  and  Spakisb  PossassioKS  ix  Ujilitsia 

Brillih :                                  Square  Miles.  Fopulatlon. 

Elnsapore 1(I7  I84,SM 

PenanB.elc KH  335,618 

HalHCca l.OH  e-J.1Tu 

Protected  NatlTe  SWtea: 

Pemk ]0.000  !U.2M 

Belangor MWJ  dl.oflS 

^iineel  U]onK. OK  23.016 

-Vearl  SeuiWtan 8.000  41fiiT 

Jobore 9,000  300,000 

Labuan... '!!!!!; !:!!;.;!  .10  \».-a 

North  Borneo. 31,10B  176,000 

BTJBB  I.«l^ 
DuUh  : 

Jaia  and  Madura. X.XA  21.9H.9et 

flumaira ISl.Sia  3,972.383 

WaMB"rueo. ii.&S.  3ffi.TS8 

South  and  East  Bomeii..  I.->II,9I2  mA;3B0 

Celebes 4ejM)  I.«a,«JO 

Ball  BDd  Lorabok 4.0(K  I,^3D,iM) 

WestNewGumn I.M.TfiS  900.000 

Oiberlilanda 106,23(  1,I^.5W 

idi,*oo         sa.si  .1,065 

Sljiinieh  .- 

Phlllpiilne  Islands 114,338  r.Om.i.OW 

The  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  I'luireh  in 

of  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Ipoh,  the  Initer  being  in 
the  native  etnte  of  Pernk,  about  halfwiir  betiveen 
Singui'ore  and  Penang, 
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Appointments  and  Statistics. 

The  f'-'.lj-.ving  are  the  app»:>intmei.ts  "ft-.o  r»roacli- 
ers  of  ihe  Meth-*JiMt  Kpi.^opal  L'onfenmce.'-  in  In«lia 
ami  Ma"..»ri*:;i  for  the  vear  1S9Q,  wwA  li.t?  -la'-.-tica  at 
the  closf:  of  i  S&5  : 

North  India  CoxFKRiixri:  appointmkxts. 

Bareillv  District.— J.  B.  Tboauu,  P.  E.  ^P.  O..  Bu- 
<laoD>.  A<^nla,  Jamet  Jordan.  Bareilly,  W.  R.  Bowt;n. 
SutMer  Bazar.  Jo«<'ph  Wahld-ud-dln.  Bhamora.  Nizam  All. 
Bilsi.  W.  T.  Speake.  Blnawar,  Govind  Raoi.  BisauU,  D. 
M.  Butler.  Budaon,  J.  B.  Ttiomas,  G.  E.  Ferffuson:  City 
School,  Samuel  Philip.  Datafininj.  Jumtnan  Lai.  Farldpur, 
C.  8.  Paul.  Jalalabad,  Babarl  Lai  II.  Kakrala,  Basant 
Bam.  Kbera  Bajbera,  rapplled  by  Fazl  Ullata.  Miranpur 
Katra,  lupplied  by  R.  Turner.  Pawayan,  Aaron  Sweet. 
Shahjabanpur,  John  Blackatock,  B.  F.  Cocker,  8.  B.  Fincb. 
TUhar,  H.  K.  List.  UJbanl,  Faredun  Preainuve.  Tbeoloffl- 
cal  Seminary,  Bareilly,  F.  L.  Neeld.  C  L.  Bare,  H.  L.  Muker- 
jee.  T.  J.  Scott,  N.  L.  Hockey,  and  J.  C.  Butcher  on  leare 
In  America. 

Garhwal  District.— J.  H.  GUI,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Paurl). 
Oadoli,  W.  W.  Ashe.  Kainur,  supplied  by  Kwankln.  Ko- 
cedwar,  to  be  supplied.  Lansdowne,  F.  W.  Greenwold. 
Paurl,  J.  H.  GUI.  D.  A.  Cbaulln.  Ramnl,  Sabin  ManseU. 
Srlnagar,  supplied  by  Edward  Thomson.  Tehrl,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Mission  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Chopra,  W.  W. 
Aihe. 

OoxDA  District.— William  Peters,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Bah- 
ralch).  Bahraich,  wmum  Peters.  Bulrampur,  Babarl  Lai 
I.  Bhlnipi,  J.  F.  Samuel.  Gonda,  G.  D.  Presffrare.  Kaisar- 
gonj.  Balder^  Parshad.  KamalffunJ,  J.  S.  Samuel.  Man- 
kapur,  Samuel  Wheeler.  Nanpara,  supplied  by  L.  J.  Mc- 
Gae.  NawabfninJ,  Joshua  Solomon.  Thomas  Craven, 
Sopemumerary. 

KUMAON  District.— J.  T.  McMahon,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Dwara- 
bat).  Bhot,  Harkua  Wilson.  Bunffldbar,  B.  M.  Daa8. 
Cbauda,  Sbadulla  Lawrence-  Dharma,  Benjamin  Marqus. 
Dwarabat,  J.  T.  McMahon.  Lobha,  supplied  by  Gauri 
Datt.  Nainl  Tal,  J.  L.  Humphrey,  S.  D.  Sanwal ;  Hl^ 
School,  S.  S.  Dease,  G.  C.  Uewes.  Plthoraicarfa,  Benjamin 
Patrus.  J.  H.  Messmore,  Editor  of  the  Indian  WiXnt»^ 
member  of  the  Nainl  Tal  Quarterly  Conference.  J.  W. 
Wauffb,  F-  W.  Foote,  and  H.  G.  Stuntz  on  leave  in  America. 

MORADABAD  DISTRICT.— Samucl  Knowlcs,  P.  E.  (P.  0-, 
Morailabad).  Bijnour,  Dilawar  Sinfrh.  Chandausi.  Zahur- 
uI-Baoq.  Dhampur.  Fazl  Masih.  Kanth,  supplied  by  B.  8. 
Bodden.  Kiratpur.  Bansi  Dhar.  Kundarki,  U.  B.  Mitchell. 
Mandawar,  S^^neca  Falls.  Moradabad :  L.  A.  Core,  Matthew 
Stephen ;  Hicrh  School,  L.  A.  Core,  Joseph  Jacob.  Naglna, 
Charles  Shipley.  Najlbabad,  supplied  by  Benjamin  Mo- 
OreRor.  Nurpur,  Gulab  Sinjrh.  Soohanu  Jhabbu  Lall. 
Sherkot,  Peter  Merrill.    Thakurdwara.  Bala  Dass. 

OCDH  District. --E.  W.  Parker,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Luck- 
now;.  Bara  Banki,  Stephen  Paul.  Hurdoi,  Samuel  Tup- 
per.  Lncknow:  HlndusUni  Work.  W.  A.  Mansell,  U.  J. 
Adams.  Bahadur  SinRh  ;  English  Church,  J.  W.  Robinson  ; 
Reid  Christian  t.*olIeffe,  W.  A.  Mansell,  Principal:  D.  L. 
Tboburn,  PrfifeMor ;  Boarding  House,  Gan^  Natb  :  Metho- 
dist Publinhtiig  Houne,  E.  W.  Parker.  J.  W.  Robinson.  Roy 
Bareilly,  (i.  H.  Prey.  Shahahad.  G.  D.  Spencer.  Unao, 
Taqub  Sbah.     H.  L.  Ros<*x>e,  on  leave  in  America. 

PlLiiiMiT  Distrkt.— Abraham  Solomon,  P.  E.  <P.  O., 
latehKatiJ  West,  Bareilly  Zilla).  Bi.'«alpur.  Mohamed  Hasan, 
flat^fraiij  West.  Abraham  Solomon.  Mllak.  supplied  by 
Jhau  Slri«h.  .Mlr(?anJ.  Kallu  Sinffb.  NawabfjianJ,  Girdhal 
Lall.  Pllibhlt,  Crawfonl  Hanc^ick.  Plpalthana,  supplied  by 
N.  R.  Cbilds.  Puranpur.  Motl  1^11.  Shahi,  Jhabbu  Lall. 
Straull,  Bblkki  Lall.    Rampur,  .supplied  by  Ase  Ram. 

&AMBHAL  District.- H.  A.  Cutting.  P.  E.  (P.  O,  Samb- 
bal,  Moradabad  Zilla).  Amroba,  B.  8.  Philip.  Babukhera. 
fladal  Slnffh.  Bahjol,  supplied  by  Muula-Dad-Khan.  Bashta, 


Karim  Maslh.  Dbanaura.  Warrer.  >--or*..  GangeAhrl, 
Bulaql  Stoffb.  Gunnaur.  B.  S  Franklin  Hai»anpur. 
Mazhar-ul-Haqn.  Naralnlya.  9UT»p;i»"l  ^^v  Larbman  Sinfrh. 
Rajpura,  Gavan  .Maslb.  Ra.«u:pur.  Manpbul  Sinffh.  Samb- 
hal,  H.  A  CuUin?.  Sbahpur.  supplied  i-y  PraMiu  Da:*. 
Sharifpur.  supplied  by  Bhola  sin«rb. 

SiTAPiR  District —P.  T.  wiL-,n.  P  E  P.  O..  Sltapur'. 
Barajpiwn.  Joseph  Dysell.  Gola  Gokaranaib.  supplied  by 
Sadul  Masih.  Ijsapur,  Tusuf  Lall.  Kbairaba«1.  A  G.  Mo- 
Arthur.  KherU  supplied  by  Jiya  Lall.  Lakbtrnpur.  Kanhai 
Sinfch.  Mohammadi,  D.  P.  KMder-  Palntapur.  .supplied  by 
Ram  Sukb.  Panahpur.  Lucius  Cutler.  >itapur.  P.  T.  Wil- 
son, Chhot**  Lall.  Sldhauli,  to  be  sui^pli^Hl.  UrrlbauIJ,  sup- 
plied by  Ajudhlya  Parshad. 

Northwest  India  Coxfere.vce  appointments. 

AORA  District.— J.  E.  Scott,  P.  E-  iP.  O..  Muitra>.  ARra, 
D.  G.  Monroe,  John  Little.  Aliifarh.  J.  C.  LawAon,  Kallu 
Daa.  Bharatpur.  Ram  Sahae.  Brln<lat>an.  Isa  Das.  DigK, 
supplied  by  Cbunnl  Lai.  Flrozabad.  Bhola  Natb.  Hathras, 
Mahbub  Khan.  Ifflas,  supplied  by  TeJ  Sinsrb.  Itmadpur, 
supplied  by  Banda  Din.  Kosl,  supplied  by  J.  Benjamin. 
ifah^h^,  if.  8.  Budden.  Muttnu  J.  E.  Scott,  Elias  Massey. 
Somna,  supplied  by  K.  L.  Farmer.  TajRanJ,  supplied  by 
Nabi  Baksh.    Tappal,  supplied  by  Bhajan  Das. 

AJXKRE  District.— C.  w.  DeSouza,  P.  E.<P.  o.,  Ajmere>. 
AJmere,  C.  W.  De  Souza.  Bikanlr,  J.  D.  Ransom.  Blr.  sup- 
plied by  Net  Ram.  Manffaliwas,  Isaac  Franklin.  Kishan- 
garh,  supplied  by  Vishnu  Slncb.  Nasraur,  supplied  by 
Puran  Mai.  Nawa,  supplied  by  Kundan  Lai-  Phalenu  C. 
U.  Plomer.  Plsanican,  supplied  by  J.  Stephens.  Rupan- 
ffarfa,  Joshua  Simon. 

ALLAHABAD  DISTRICT.— Deoub  Osbome,  P.  E.  I  P.  O., 
Cawnpore).  Akbarpur,  Chheda  Lai.  Allahabad.  Rockwell 
Clancy,  J.  8.  Joeepli.  Banda,  supplied  by  R.  S.  Brave. 
Blttaur,  BrlJ  Lai.  Cawnpore,  English  Church,  C.  G.  Conk- 
lin.  Cawnpore.  HindusUnl  Church,  Cbunnl  Lai.  Cawn- 
pore, Bindustanl  Circuit,  Dennis  Osbome.  KanauJ,  Prabhu 
LaL  Karwi,  supplied  by  K.  H.  Joseph.  Maoaurl,  supplied 
by  Bhlka  Slnffh.  Manikpur,  supplied  by  Madar  Bakbsh. 
Oral,  Joaeph  Comeliut.  Phaphund,  Jai  Ram  Caleb.  Robert 
Hosklns,  Supernumerary ;  Dennis  Osbome.  General  Evan- 
gelist. 

BULAXDSHAHR  DISTRICT.— Charles  Luke,  P.  E.  (P.  O. 
Bulandahahr).  Anupshahr,  supplied  by  Mawassi  Singh. 
Aurangabad,  supplied  by  B.  Wilson.  Bulandahahr,  Charles 
Luke.  Dunkaur,  supplied  by  John  Williams.  Farokhnagar, 
supplied  by  Nunal  Singh.  Galauthl.  supplied  by  Masih 
Dayal.  Gurgaon,  to  be  supplied.  Jehanglrabad.  supplied 
by  Rahu  Rubin.  Khurja,  Albert  Philliiis.  Pandrawal.  sup- 
plied by  Khan  Singh.  Shlkarpur,  supplied  by  Nahal  Chaml. 
Slkandarabad,  supplied  by  Puran  Mai  David. 

Kaboan'J  District.— Basan  Raza  Khan.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
KasganJ).  AliganJ,  supplied  by  Baldeo  Parshad.  Atrauli, 
Taj  Klian.  Etah.  supplied  by  Wa'ild  Ulla  Khan.  Gauf^hiri. 
Thakur  Das.  Jalesar,  supplied  by  Nalm-ud-Dln.  KalmganJ, 
supplied  by  Charan  Das.  Karauli,  supplied  by  Ghasl  Rain. 
KasganJ,  B.  R.  Khan,  I*bilemon.  Marera,  supplied  by  B. 
Gardner.  Patiyall.  Tulsl  Ram.  Sakit.  supplied  by  Kushali 
Lai.  Sbikoabad,  supplied  by  Tori  Datt.  Sikandra  Rao, 
Mohan  Lai.   Soron.  supplied  by  Ttka  Singh. 

Mkkrct  District.— p.  M.  Buck,  P.  E.  'P.  o..  Meenit). 
Delhi,  Fazl  Uaqq.  Gaziabad,  supplied  by  Pnibhu  Daas. 
Hapar,  Fazl  Maslh.  Meemt:  EuKlish  Church  and  Board- 
ing School,  P.  M.  Buck,  A.  R.  Wesley ;  Hindustani 
Circuit,  Chlmman  Lall.  Miranpur,  E.  W.  ciay.  Mowana, 
supplied  by  George  Gordon.  Mazafumayar,  Daniel  Buck, 
Isahri  Parshad.  Panlput,  supplieil  by  (iHtiga  Datt.  Rabu- 
pura,  Tiifiizul  Uaqq.  Sona|»at,  Ya<iub  (.  ornt'lius,  E  L.  BU2»- 
by.  Supernumerary. 

Muss4K>rie  District.— Henry  Mansell,  P.  E.  P.  O.,  Mus- 
soorie).  Deoband,  Joshi  Sumer.  Lahore,  Matthew  Tindale. 
Sbahdra,  »upplied  by  Lai  Ji  Mai.    Mulun,  J.  w.  McNalr. 
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ie:  Eufrlfsb  Cbureh,  to  be  supplied;   HiDdu.>taui 
i, supplied  by  A.  Jacob;  Pbllaoder  Smltb  Institute, 
ManseU.    Patlala,  E.  T.  Farnon.    Roorkee,  James  Lyon. 
T.  Leonard,  left  wltbout  appointment  to  attend  a  theo- 
^'^'"^gital  scbool.    J.  D.  Webb,  8upernumeran-. 

SOrTH  IHDIA  OlXKEREXn  APPOINTMKXTS. 

Htderabad    District.— G.    K.   Glider,    p.   E.   (P.  O., 
^^aiderabsd.  Deccan).     Bldar,  Albert  E.  Cook.     Bellary, 
'^Tipplled  by   J.  Parker.     Gulbanta,  D.  O.  Ernsbenper.  S. 
^Tldnappa.     Hyderabad:  EnRllsb  Churcb,  W.  D.    Waller; 
'UiKlastanl  Mission,  to  be  supplied ;  Telufru  Mission,  to  he 
SQpplied.    Jaftdalpur.  to  be  supplied.    Eopttal,  supplied  by 
S.  )laigur.    Secunderabad.  W.  H.  L.  Batstone.    8borapur, 
EUls  Ho>.«rt«,  Nanappa  Desal.    Slroncba,  Monala  Nursaya. 
Tlkarabad,  J.  U.  Garden.    Yellandu,  C.  B.  Ward.    Super- 
annuate, B.  Peters. 

Mahras  District.— a.  U.  Baker,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Vepery, 
Madras).  Bangalore :  Enelisb  Churcb,  F.  N.  Sbuw ;  Kanar- 
flse  Circuit,  Malappa  Lewis :  Tamil  Circuit,  to  be  supplied ; 
Baldwin  High  Scbuols.  T.  R.  Toussaint.  Betemangal,  8.  M. 
Job.  Uosur,  J.  G.  Turton.  Kodambakam,  K.  R.  Gopalab 
Alyar.  Kolarand  Bowrinffpet,  J.  B.  Buttrick ;  Superintend- 
ent of  Industrial  Work,  G.  Gersbom.  Madras :  Pudupet, 
W.  RiOa  Naldu ;  Boyapnram,  W.  F.  G.  Curtles ;  Vepery,  to 
be  supplied ;  Tkmil  and  Teluffu  work,  W.  L.  King,  W.  B. 
Camlne.  MuIbairaU  Benjamin  Luke.  Rollinspura,  Subrudla 
Noah.  SrinlTasapar,  Jobn  Narappa.  Agent  Publishing 
House.  A.  W.  Rodlsill.  Supernumeraries,  W.  H.  HoIIister, 
bm  A.  Richards. 

Bombay  Co.vferk.nce  Appointme.nts. 

GUJARAT  District.— Edwin  F.  Frease*  P.  £.  (P.  O., 
Baroda).  AbouKlabad,  G.  W.  Park.  Baroda,  E.  F.  Frease. 
Bombay  Gajarati  Mission,  T.  M.  BudMo.  Godbra,  to  be 
snppUed. 

BOMBAY  District. -John  E.  Robinson,  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Fooiui).  Bombay:  English  Circuit,  U.  A.  Crane,  T.  P. 
FWier;  Maratbi  Circuit,  W.  U.  Stenbens,  Sakbaram 
Bhosle:  Saamen^s  Mission,  supplied  by  R.  U.  Madden. 
Igatpuri,  W.  E.  Robbins,  Gyanoba  Khandujl.  Kalyan.  to 
be  supplied.  Lanowli,  T.  E.  F.  Morton.  Poena:  English 
Obnrch,  J.  E.  Robinson,  W.  Feistkorn ;  Maratbi  (Mrcult  and 
Christian  Boys"  Boarding  Scbool,  W.  W.  Bruerp,  Gaugadhar 
B.KaIe:  Taylor  High  Scbool,  Principal,  G.  Engel.  D.  O. 
Fox,  Supernumerary. 

CK.NTRAL  Provinces  District.— Thomas  8.  Johnson,  P.  E. 
(P.  O..  Jabalpur>.  Baslm,  W.  A.  Moore.  Bbusawal,  to  be 
■applied.  Burhanpur,  Samuel  Benjamin.  Chlndwara,  Paul 
Singh.  Oadarwara,  supplied  by  GoTlnd  Rani.  Harda,  W. 
H.  OrenoD.  Jabalpur,  T.  8.  Johnson :  English  Church,  F.  R. 
fMt.  KampCi,  C.  G.  Elsam.  Kbandwa,  A.  8.  E.  Vardon. 
Nagpur,  W.  E.  L.  Clarke.  Narsinghpur,  J.  O.  Denning ; 
Training  and  Boarding  Schools,  U.  W.  Buttt-rfleld. 

SiNOH  District.— Geofge  I.  Stone,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Karachi). 
Karachi,  G.  L  Stone;  Seamen's  Mission,  supplied  by  F. 
Wood.   Quetta,  to  be  supplied. 

BUVGAL-BURMA  CONFERENCE  APPOI.HTMENTS. 

BURMA  District.— Julius  Smith,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Rangoon). 
iDBem,  supplied  by  B.  E.  Cully.  Kyauktan,  J.  T.  Robertson. 
Pegu,  G.  J.  Schilling.  Pegu  Tamil  Mission,  James  Mar- 
tyn.  Rangoon :  English  Church,  Julius  Smith :  Burmese 
Mission,  to  be  supplied ;  Chinese  Mission,  to  be  supplied ; 
Ikmil  MlMlon.  supplied  by  Ezra  Peters ;  Seamen's  Mission, 
supped  by  Elijah  Harris. 

CAUcrrA  District.— F.  w.  Wame,  P.  E.  (P.  o.,  Cal- 
cutta). Asansol,  W.  P.  Byers.  Botpur,  J.  P.  Melk,  Soor- 
Joo  Mobun  Mundul.  Pakur,  Neils  Madsen.  Chunder  C. 
Das.  Calcutta:  Bengali  Church,  F.  E.  Liedcn,  B.  M.  Mo- 
sumdar:  Boys*  Scbool.  B.  J.  Chew;  city  Mission,  D.  H. 
Lae;  English  Churcb,  F.  W.  Wame:  Hindustani  Mission, 
Charles  Dowring ;  Orlya  Mission,  supplied  by  U.  8.  Samuel : 
8tamen*s  Mission,  G.  8.  Henderson :  South  Villages.  E.  8. 
Ikdahl;  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Joseph  Culshaw, 
Manager. 

Tirhut  District.— Henry  Jackson,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Moza- 
firpur).  BeCtfah,  Jlwala  Singh.  Chapra.  John  Robert. 
Darbbanga,  Nain  Sukb.  Mozafarpur.  Henry  Jackson. 
Samastipur,  BalJ  Nath.  Sitamari,  sup|)lied  by  John  Peter. 
L.  B.  Jannej,  Supernumerary. 

Malaysia  Mission  Confkrfjtce  appointments. 

Pknang  DiSTEicr.— B.  F.  West,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Penang). 
Batu  Ga)ah,  supplied  by  J.  G.  Bonny.  Bukit  Merujam, 
•oppHed  by  Bun  Ah  Toan.  Ipoh,  W.  E.  Horley.  Ipoh  An- 
glo-CUnese  School,  A.  J.  Amery.    Teluk  Anson,  to  be  sup- 


plied. Penang:  Anglo-Chinese  Scbool,  G.  F.  Pykett; 
Chinese  Mission,  W.  T.  Keniiett.  Lan  Seng  Chong;  English 
and  Tamil  Work,  B.  F.  West,  Simon  Pei»*r. 

SINGAPORE  District.— w.  G.  ShelluU*ar.  P.  E.  (P.  O., 
Singapore).  Kuala  Lumpor.  K.  W.  Munson.  Singapore: 
Anirlo-Chiiiese  School.  C.  C.  KeNo,  J.  K.  Banks;  Chinese 
ML<wlon.  H.  L.  E.  Luerlng  ;  English  Church,  F.  U.  Morgan ; 
Malay  Mission.  W.  G.  Shellaliear :  Soldiers'  Home,  E.  T. 
Snuggs:  Superintendent  of  Mission  Prp>s,  W.  G.  Shella- 
bear:  Manager  of  Mission  Press.  W.  J.  Wager.  Left  wltb- 
out appointment  to  attend  hcbuol,  A.  J.  Watson.  On  leave, 
D.  D.  Moore. 
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BOMBAY  CONFERENCE  STATISTICS. 
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Northwest  India  Cosf.  Statistics. — Continued. 


Malatsia  Mission  Conference  Statistics. 
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Bengal-Burma  Conference  Statistics. 
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Biehops  for  India. 

TuE  Central  Conference  of  India,  at  its  late  session, 
requested,  by  a  veto  of  thirty-nine  lo  fonrteen.  that 
the  General  Conference  elect  an  additional  bishop  for 
India  and  Malaysia,  and  adopted  unanimously  the 
following : 

We  have  now  had  eight  years  of  experience  under  a 
mis&^ionary  episcopacy  in  our  India  Methodism.  After  ttiis 
period  of  trial  we  give  expression  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
policy  with  a  good  degree  of  confldence. 

We  believe  the  plan  which  provides  our  worlf  in  India 
and  Malaysia  with  a  resident  bishop  of  long  and  practical 
experience  in  missionary  work  in  this  land  was  a  proviileti- 
tlal  one,  and  with  utmost  emphasis  exprt^s  our  conviction 
that  a  change  in  policy  that  would  involv**  u  5»acriflce  of  the 
Ifind  of  supervision  and  leadership  now  enjoyed  would  in  a 
high  degree  be  detrimental  to  the  In-st  interest  of  our  worlj. 
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CONFERENCES. 


Xorth  India 21  18  27  6i  226 

Northwest  India. 15  15  8  32  141 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  title  of  the  article  on  page  210  should  be 
**  Our  Ediicjitor8  in  the  South  and  the  Keflex  In- 
fluence of  Tlieir  Work  upon  Themselves."  It 
was  received  too  late  for  the  April  number  for 
which  it  was  written  by  Bishop  Joyce. 

The  missionary  apportionments  made  to  the 
Conferences  for  the  vear  189()are  different  from 
those  made  for  the  year  1895,  an<l  different 
from  those  published  in  the  MethodUt  Tear 
Bool":.  A  new  list  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  ^lanagers  at  their  January  meeting,  and  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missionary  Society  and  also  in  Gospel  in  All 
Lands  for  March. 

A  brother  has  written,  stating  that  the  mis- 
sionary contribution  of  one  of  the  Conferences, 
«s  given  in  Gospel  in  All  Lands  for  March, 
differs  from  the  report  in  the  Annual  Minutes 
of  that  Conference.  The  Conference  Minutes 
give  the  report  for  the  twelve  months  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  The  Gospel 
IN  All  Lands  gives  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Missionary  Society  as  to  the  amount  he 
received  from  the  Conference  for  the  twelve 
months  previous  to  November  1,  1895. 

On  a  previous  page  will  be  found  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  traveling  preachers  in  India  and 
Malaysia  made  at  the  Conferences  that  met  in 
December,  January,  and  February.  Since  then 
several  changes  have  taken  place.  Rev.  W. 
Feistkom  appointed  to  Poona  has  been  obliged 
to  return  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  his 
health.  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Bombay  District,  has  been  made  editor 
of  the  Indian  Witnetut,  Calcutta,  and  Rev.  H.  A. 
Crane  has  been  appointed  his  successor  as  pre- 
siding elder.  ^ 

The  Mimonnry  lievieic  for  April  says,  **  These 
four  denominations  sustain  850  women  in  the 
foreign  field,  of  whom  53  are  trained  physi- 
cians, and  each  in  number  as  follows:  Presby- 
terian, 379,  19;  Congregational,  214, 11;  Metho- 
dist, 151,  14;  Baptist,  100,  9."  If  the  Metho- 
dist EpiscojMil  Church  is  referred  to  by  the 
word  Methodist,  the  figures  are  much  too  small 
and  give  only  those  in  the  employ  of  the  Wom- 
an's Missionary  Society.  To  these  should  be 
added  those  supported  by  the  General  Mission- 
ary Society,  224,  making  a  total  of  375  women 
sustained  in  the  foreign  field  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  This  is  the  report  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1895,  and  is  an  increase  of  six 
over  that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  first 
Protestant  body  to  secure  ]>ermission  to  enter 
Korea.  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the  Japan 
Mission,  went  to  Seoul,  Korea,  in  June,  1884,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  expressin<^a  desire  to 
have  missionaries  of  his  Church  in  Korea,  and 
stating  what  they  would  do.  The  letter  was 
sent  to  the  king  through  a  Mr.  Kim  ok  Kiun,  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Korea,  with  whom  Dr.  Maclny  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  Japan.  On  July  3,  1884,  Dr. 
Maclay  called  on  Mr.  Kim,  and  reported:  *'He 
received  me  very  cordially  and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  me  that  the  king  had  carefully 
examined  my  letter  the  night  before,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  request  had  decided  to  au- 
thorize our  Society  to  commence  hospital  and 
school  work  in  Korea.  *The  details,'  said  Mr. 
Kim,  *  have  not  been  settled,  but  you  may  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  initiate  the  work.' "' 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  writes  of  the  religion  of 
the  people  of  Mexico:  "Mary  and  the  saints 
constitute  the  Mexican  pantheon.  The  living 
God  is  not  known,  and  tlie  Christ  is  afar  off.  If 
there  was  a  true  faith  in  the  past,  only  its  corpse 
or  its  ashes  remain.  Liberalism  is  the  religion 
of  the  men  who  rule  Mexico,  while  the  Indians 
worship  their  Christian  idols  and  the  women  the 
virgin  form." 

The  deputation  of  the  American  Board  to 
Japan  reports:  "The  non-Christian  leaders  in 
Japan  now  recognize  the  worth  and  power  of 
the  Christian  character  and  honor  the  true 
Christian  life.  The  missionary  is  now  free  to 
go  at  will  into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
Bible  and  Christian  literature  have  free  circula- 
tion. The  prisons  are  open  for  the  Christian  evan- 
gelist. Christian  teachers  are  in  many  of  the 
government  schools.  Christianity  has  already 
put  its  stamp  upon  the  laws  of  society,  of  the 
army,  and  of  the  State,  and  is  making  itself  felt 
in  literature  and  forms  of  thought.'' 

On  February  0  the  Hon.  Charles  Den  by. 
United  States  minister  at  Peking,  informed  all 
the  United  States  consuls  that  the  Minister  of 
France  had  recently  procured  from  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  an  order  directing  all  the  local  authorities 
of  the  empire  to  expunge  from  the  various 
editions  and  compilations  of  the  Chinese  Code 
all  claims  placing  restrictions  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  religion,  and  directed 
them  to  bring  the  fact  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  missions  in  their  district. 


General  Soies  and  Comments 
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The  Indian  Witne$ft  in  its  issue  of  Februarv  8 
a=-**T>:  "Mrs.  Besaot  was  in  Calcutta  last  week 
^Ivin^  lectures  on  various  subjects.     One  who 
^x*ar<l  her  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
"VTivisection  Society,  writes  that  Mr«.  Besant  is 
^^inconsoiouslv    driftin*;     toward     Cliristianitv. 
Xvhen  she  speaks  she  takes  a  verse  from  a  Hindu 
<DT  Buddhist  writer  as  her  text,  but  the  sermon  i^ 
"fntm  th»»  Xew  Testament.     Nominally  an  oj»po- 
neot  of  Christianity,  much  of  her  teaching  is 
dirtrctly  in  the  interests  of  that  faith.    There  are 
hundreils  of  such  speakers  and  teachei-s  at  the 
present  time  in  this  country,  and,  although  they 
doubtless  arrest  the  progress  of  some  who  other- 
wise would  accept  Christ,  it  is  very  evident  they 
are  doing  much  to   prepare  the   way   for  the 
evangelization  of   India.     When  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  spiritually  awakened 
persons,  who  are  unconsciously  letting  go  their 
hold  of  the  errors  of  Hinduism,  have  heard  and 
accepted  the  philosophy  and  morals  of  the  New 
Testament  from  non-Christian  teachers,  it  will 
be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  them  to  re- 
ceive the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.    They 
are  doing  some  good.-' 

Rev.  J.  Wilkie,  of  the  Canada  Presbvterian 
Mission,  at  Indore,  India,  visited  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions  in  North  India,  and  writes 
to  tlie  Canada  Prethytenan  as  follows:  **I  went 
in  a  somewhat  critical  spirit,  :is  I  had  heard 
much  pro  and  eon  in  reference  to  their  work.  I 
wanted  to  learn,  if  iteouhl  be  found,  the  secret 
of  their  success;  and  I  believe  I  have  found  it. 
and,  having  found  it,  realize  that  it  is  not  such 
a  great  secret.  We  met  there  their  leading  men, 
and  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  large- 
hearted,  brotherlv  love  manifested  among  them. 
They  are  Methodists  and  Americans,  but  I  did 
not  hear  one  single  word  that  in  any  way  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  self-glorificaticm.  When 
asked  in  reference  to  their  work,  they  were  pre- 
pared in  the  most  natural  way  to  teli  you  all 
about  it,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
boasting.  Further,  they  were  inclined  to  talk 
about  the  work  of  their  brother  missionaries 
rather  than  of  their  own,  and  thouirh  they  differ 
in  many  particulmn  as  to  methods  and  policy, 
yet  in  the  moat  pleasiuit  way  they  seemed  to 
look  for  the^'^ood  qualities  in  each  other,  and  in 
a  brotherly  way  to  tell  of  any  good  ])oints  in 
connection  with  their  work.  In  their  mee^^inirs 
it  was  often  difficult  to  tell  who  was  their  chair- 
man, as  each  seemed  to  realize  verv  fullv  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  treading  on  tender 
corns,  and  that  they  could  act  freely  as  they  felt 


moved  by  the  S])irit.  All  this,  however,  was 
onlv  the  natural  outcome  of  the  earnest  Christian 
spirit  which  they  manifested.  I  did  not  wonder, 
after  c(»ming  into  intimate  contact  with  these 
men,  that  their  workers  shared  in  their  ])ower 
and  manifested  somewhat  the  same  spirit.  They 
do  things  that  we  cannot  ap])rove  of,  but  as  I 
saw  the  results — for  I  visited  nmre  than  one  of 
their  stations — I  felt  that  I  dare  not  criticise  a 
work  which  has  so  evidently  the  a|)])rovalof  our 
Lord  Jesu^i  Christ." 

The  Rev.  Lucius  C.  Smith,  D.D.,  one  of  our 
missionaries  in  Mexico,  died  in  Oaxaca,  March 
1*2,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  185:5,  and  in  1878  went  out  to 
Chili  as  a  missionarv.  In  18S4  he  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Mexico  Mission,  where  he  was  a 
faithful  and  successful  missionarv.  Rev.  John 
W.  Butler,  D.D.,  writes  of  him  as  follows: 
**  Brother  Smith  would  succeed  where  others 
faileil,  and  many  of  our  workers  learned  lessons 
from  him  which  will  remain  with  them  for  life. 
The  magnificent  voice  with  which  Providence 
had  en<lowed  him  was  used  to  best  advantage 
in  both  preaching  and  singing.  Curious  peo- 
ple, frequently  drawn  by  the  sweet  song,  would 
remain  through  the  preaching  simply  to  hear 
another  song.  But  ere  the  service  was  con- 
cluded both  the  preacher  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  get  into  their  hearts,  and  they  would  be 
led  '  from  darkness  to  light.'  Dr.  Smith's  am- 
bition was  to  carry  the  Gosj)el  into  every  town 
in  the  historic  State  of  Oaxaca.  In  scores  of 
these  his  voice  has  been  heard  in  preaching  and 
in  song,  and  hundreds  of  the  oppressed,  indig- 
enous races,  whom  he  loved,  will  sigh  in  vain 
for  *the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.'  In  Oc- 
tober hist,  after  a  long  evangelistic  tour,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Oaxaca.  A  few  davs 
later,  at  the  request  of  the  writer,  he  was  in 
Puebla  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  *  Pastoral 
Theology '  to  our  students  there.  He  ap|)eared 
to  be  in  excellent  spirits,  but  complained  occa- 
sionally of  a  slight  itching  on  the  ball  of  the 
left  foot.  After  his  return  home  this  trouble 
turned  to  severe  pain,  and  four  different  lancing 
operations  all  failing  to  bring  relief  three  phy- 
sicians decided  that  amputation  of  the  foot  was 
necessary.  This  was  followed  by  a  raging  fever, 
accompanied  for  weeks  by  delirium.  When  at 
last  the  fever  abated,  and  the  delirium  ceased, 
we  all  hoped  for  restoration.  But  serious  com- 
plications set  in,  and,  after  over  four  months  of 
great  suffering,  the  patient  breathed  his  last  at 
10- p.  M.  on  March  12." 
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Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

(Kxtract  fmm  ProcetdinyH.) 

Thc  Board  of  Manafrem  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch  met  in  tbe  Mission  Rooms 
April  21«  1896,  Blsbop  Foster  presiding. 

Re?.  Herbert  ^yeIcb,  recently  elected  a  member  of  tbe 
Boardi  was  Introduced. 

Tbe  reports  of  tbe  Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Lands 
and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

Blsbop  Taylor  made  a  report  of  tbe  work  In  Africa,  show- 
ing considerable  advance  during  tbequadrenniuin. 

Tbe  payment  of  the  la.st  half  of  tbe  appropriation  for  tbe 
work  In  Liberia  for  181M5  wus  authorized. 

Appropriations  were  made  toward  tbe  loss  sustained  by 
tbe  medical  work  at  Sllao,  Mexico,  by  absence  of  Dr.  Hyde, 
while  attending  liev.  L.  C.  Smith  In  Oaxaca ;  for  expenses 
connected  with  the  sickness  of  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  of  MexkK>, . 
and  of  Rqv.  J.  M.  Spangler  and  wife,  of  Peru  ;  for  sending 
out  a  missionary  to  take  tbe  place  of  Rev.  D.  McGurk,  at 
Lomas,  a  self-supporting  station  In  Buenos  Ayres,  Brother 
McOurk  to  be  transferred  to  tbe  Theological  School  at 
Meroedes.  to  assist  President  Tubbs. 

The  expense  of  a  new  roof  for  cburch  at  I^cbuca,  Mexico, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  South  America  and  Mex- 
ico, with  power. 

Tbe  return  expenses  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Gregory,  recently  a  mis- 
sionary at  Kucheng,  China,  were  provided  for,  and  as  be 
does  not  Intend  returning  to  China,  his  salary  was  made  to 
end  with  June  •')0. 

Appropriations  were  made  to  complete  residence  at 
HiDghua,  China :  to  provide  a  room  for  Miss  Busworth,at 
fbochow ;  to  send  out  a  teacher  to  Foocbow ;  to  pay  for 
furniture  In  the  North  China  Mission  :  to  pay  expenses  of 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Jelllson  in  rejoining  her  husband :  to  pay  ex- 
pense of  return  to  the  United  states  of  Superintendent  Lewis, 
of  tbe  West  China  Mission. 

The  redistribution  of  the  Central  China  and  West  China 
appropriations  were  approved,  and  the  redistribution  of  the 
Foocbow  Conference  appropriations  were  approved  lu  part. 

Rev.  Fxlward  Jumes,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  waH  approved  as  a 
missionary  to  Central  China. 

ProvlNlon  was  made  for  tbe  expenses  Incurred  by  the  re- 
turn of  Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  family  from  Japan ;  for  the 
return  of  Rev.  F.  A.  Noblf  and  family  from  tin?  United  States 
to  Korea;  for  the  outgoing  of  Rev.  T.  Fuglwara  and  Rev. 
K.  Ishlzaka  to  Japan,  if  tbe  bishop  presiding  finds  they  can 
be  provided  for  out  of  tbe  fund  for  native  evangelization  ; 
for  the  coming  to  the  l'nlt»'d  States  of  a  son  of  Rev.  J.  G. 
Cleveland,  of  Japan  ;  for  return  expenses  of  Rev.  Geo.  H. 
Jones  and  family  from  Korea. 

The  re<llstrlbution  for  Korea  was  approved  in  part. 

Provision  was  made  for  sending  out  some  teachers  to  Con- 
oepclon.  Chili. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  reslgne<l  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Self-supporting  MiS!>ions,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean  was 
appointed  as  his  succesisor. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  ml.ssionary  families  where 
children  had  Ix-en  lately  iKirn  ;  to  pay  expenses  of  Rev.  Ira 
A.  Richards  and  family,  and  Rev.  R.  Clancey  and  family, 
and  Rev.  W.  Feist korn  returninir  from  India  to  the  United 
Stat«8:  to  pay  for  reroolln^  bouse  occupied  by  Rev.  C.  L. 
Bare  in  Kareilly,  India. 

The  furloujfh  of  Rev.  J.  \V.  Waugh,  D.D.,  of  India,  was 
extendetl  until  September  *•;  and  tbe  salary  of  Rev.  H.  C 
Stuntz,  now  at  home  on  furlou^'h.  was  ordered  continued  for 
three  months. 

The  retUstrlhutlon  of  the  Northwest  India  Confen*nce  ap- 
propriations was  approv»Ml. 

The  followlnsr  were  confirmed  as  memlM^rs  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Northwest  India  Conference :  Pnwiding 
Elders,  J.  E.  S<*(.tt.  c.  W.  De  Soiiza,  D.  Osbom,  H.  R.  Khan, 
C.  Luke,  P.  M.  Buck,  H.  Munsell.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Lawson.  M. 


Tindale,  J.  Lyon,  D.  Buck,  Mahbub  Khan,  Isa  Das.  Al- 
ternates, C.  G.  Conklln,  D.  C.  Monroe,  J.  S.  Joseph,  C.  Lull. 

AppropriatUms  were  made  to  meet  ceruin  ex{»enses  of 
Rev.  J.  P.  Larsson,  of  Sweden,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Chrlstensen,  of 
Denmark. 

The  whole  question  of  the  union  of  Metho<iism  in  (iermany 
was  referred  to  the  General  Conference. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Bulu'uria 
Mission  was  approved,  subject  to  the  approval  <»f  Bishop 
FitzGerald. 

Several  a))propriations  were  made  for  the  benefit,  of  the 
Domestic  Missions. 

Tbe  following  were  o<mflrmed  as  trustees  of  tbe  (ierman 
Mission  House  AwHKiation  for  tbe  Port  of  New  York  :  C'. 
Wohltman,  E.  Bohlan,  William  Garens.  Rol)ert  Zunlel. 


iVlKBlonary  BooIcm. 

Hentcti  of  Uu:  SimtU  Snta^  by  Martha  Burr  Banks,  Is  iiul>- 
lisbed  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  Price,  $l.i'>.  It  1>  a 
well-written,  condensed  account  of  the  history  of  Pnaes- 
tant  missions  in  tbe  Society  Islands,  Hervey  islands,  Samoan 
Islands,  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Friendly  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  Fiji  I.slands.  Sandwich  Islands,  Caroline  Is- 
lands, Gilbert  Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  The  missionary 
heroes  are  Henry  Knott,  John  Williams,  Natbanh'l  Turner, 
A.  Murray,  Bishop  Selwyn,  BI*hop  Patiesou,  Jam(*s  <  al- 
vert,  John  Geddie.  John  G.  Paton,  Titus  O.mn,  Hiram  Bmg- 
bam,  James  Chalmers,  and  others. 

VikUign  of  To-dau,  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Grenfell,  is  not  a  ho^A' 
about  North  Sea  freebooters,  as  the  name  would  indicate. 
The  subtitle  is  better, ''  Life  and  Medical  Work  Amomr  Die 
Fishermen  of  Labrador.**  In  I^brador  there  are  said  to  be 
about  12,500  iieople,  divided  as  follows :  Whites,  6.80() :  Es- 
kimos on  the  coast,  1,700;  Indians  of  the  interior,  4.oimJ. 
The  author  famlslies  us  considerable  information  re3|>eot- 
ing  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  people,  tbe  appeal  anoe  of 
the  country,  the  animals  and  birds  Uiat  are  to  )>e  found 
there,  the  Moravian  missions,  and  the  work  of  the  *'  Mission 
to  Deep  Sea  Fishermen  '*  for  the  years  18U2-04,  on  the 
shora  of  Labrador.  A  number  of  illustrations  an*  i^lven, 
and  the  book  Is  of  value  to  those  who  wish  to  know  of  a 
regl(»n  about  which  little  has  been  written.  Published  by 
the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    I>rlce,  11.25. 

MwUmtii'ii  Ihrttinef  iu  Eatftcni  Lnnth.hy  Mrs.  K.  K. 
Pitman.  Is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Prl..«'.  75 
cents.  We  have  here  the  biographies  of  four  missionaries : 
Mrs.  Alexins  Mackay  Ruthqulst,  missionary  In  India  ;  Mrs. 
Bowen  Thompson,  missionary  in  Syria;  Dr.  Mary  M<*Oe<iige, 
missionary  in  India;  Miss  Mary  Louisa  Whately.  missionary 
in  Egypt.  Connected  with  the  biographies  is  some  account 
of  tbe  p«)ople  among  whom  the  missionary  is  laboring.  The 
book  is  Illustrated  and  Is  well  suited  to  Sunday  school  libra- 
ries. 

In  thc  path  of  Liuht^  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stacey,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  Price,  ♦-.».  It  Is  an 
account  of  a  missionary  tour  around  the  world  by  th»-  Se<«.- 
retar>-of  the  Free  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So«'l»ty.  who 
wished  to  learn  of  the  work  of  foreign  missions  in  all  lands, 
but  chiefly  In  India,  where  bis  Church  has  an  interesting 
mission.  The  author  was  a  cl<»e  observer,  and  ther«»  is 
much  of  interest  in  the  description  of  places  and  po'^iU'^  and 
missions  and  in  the  large  numberof  original  illustrations. 
He  also  writes  of  one  whom  we  delight  to  honor:  "(;o<>d 
Bishop  Thobum,  leamlngtliat  we  were  at  the  cofTee  rooms, 
insisted  that  I  should  make  his  homemiix-  while  in  *  aloutta. 
This  was  indeed  pleasant  and  profitable,  for  th«>  bi>hoi>  was 
able  to  give  much  valuable  information  eoncernin^r  the  his- 
tory and  outlook  of  this  great  mission  field.  No  one  ran  be 
with  this  man  without  perceiving  that  he  is  possessed  of 
deep  spiritual  life,  as  well  as  large  executive  ability." 


(263) 


TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Episcopal  Sapemsion  in  Japan. 

At  a  meeting,  on  February  14  in  Tokyo, 
^apau,  of  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries,  the 
'following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

**  Wher€a9^  The  question  of  episcopal  super- 
vision in  mission  fields  is  now  prominently  be- 
fore the  Church,  and  action  is  likelv  to  be  taken 
by  the  next  General  Conference;  and, 

""Wherea^^  31issionary  workers  on  the  field 
are  both  deeply  interested  in  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  special  needs ;  therefore, 

^''Rtaohed^  That  we,  the  missionaries  of  our 
Church  laboring  in  central  Japan,  and  repre- 
senting nearly  two  thirds  of  all  the  missionaries 
of  both  the  parent  Board  and  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  Japan,  after  full 
discussion,  place  on  record  our  opinion  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  1.  As  the  present  plan  does  not  provide  a 
strong  and  steady  policy,  a  change  should  be 
made ;  that  our  bishops  have  to  leave  the  field 
just  when  they  are  best  fitted  to  take  up  the 
work ;  that  they  differ  in  judgment  when  here 
as  to  what  plans  should  be  followed ;  and  that 
their  supervision  ceases  upon  their  leaving  the 
country,  make  a  change  desirable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

'*  2.  A  missionary  bishop  for  Japan  should  not 
be  elected,  because  the  plan  is  neither  in  har- 
mony with  the  idea  of  a  general  superinteud- 
ency  nor  with  the  spirit  of  the  people  with  and 
for  whom  we  labor. 

*'3.  The  plan  of  a  resident  general  superin- 
tendent, we  beliere  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
polity  of  our  Church,  and  will,  we  believe,  meet 
all  the  objections  to  the  present  plan,  and  avoid 
the  difliculties  and  dangers  of  a  missionary 
episcopacy.** 


the  CHraroh  in  Japan. 

BT  RET.    DAVID  A.  SPENCER,  NAOOTA,  JAPAN. 

In  order  to  care  for  some  destitute  orphans, 
old  and  young,  stripped  of  their  all  by  the 
**  Great  Earthquake  of  1891,**  the  handful  of 
women  of  the  Nagoya  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  had  been  trying  to  build  a  house  suit- 
able to  sDeltor  these  homeless  ones,  and  also 
form  a  center  of  Christian  work  in  this  great 
city  of  200,000  souls,  2;000  Buddhist  temples, 
and  5,000  priests.  Finding  the  raising  of 
suflBcient  funds  among  the  few  and  very  poor 
Christians  here  a  mos)*  difiicult  task,  some 
method  of  turning  to  account  the  work  of  these 


women  became  a  necessity.  After  earnest 
prayer  Airs.  Spencer  was  chosen  to  teach  the 
women  how  to  make  articles  to  be  sold  to  who- 
ever would  buy.  Some  bookmarks  were  sent  to 
the  United  States  as  samples,  and  noble  hearts 
there  quickly  responded  to  the  call,  and  in  such 
numbers  as  to  cause  us  to  feel  both  that  our 
prayers  had  been  answered  and  that  our  friends 
saw  with  us  the  immense  importance  to  the 
native  Church  of  this  **  self-help  "  idea. 

These  Christians  do  the  work  and  incur  all 
risks,  hut  they  must  be  assisted  in  finding  a 
market  for  their  products.  Soon  the  call  for 
marks  became  greater  than  one  place  could  sup- 
ply, and  another  struggling  band  of  eight 
women  at  Nishio,  a  city  of  10,000,  some  thirty- 
five  miles  distant,  began  to  make  marks,  and  I 
forwarded  them  to  the  United  States.  I  then  be- 
gan to  mention  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the 
Church  papers  and  to  individual  friends.  God 
heard  our  prayers  again,  and  orders  for  marks 
poured  in.  Another  band  of  a  dozen  women  in 
Toyohashi,  a  town  of  15,000,  caught  the  in- 
spiration and  began  to  work  for  a  church  build- 
ing. Note  that  these  Christians  first  subscribed 
personally  as  much  as  they  are  able  to  pay,  and, 
financial  ability  conipured,  have  done  as  well  as 
does  any  Christian  community  at  home. 

Now  what  are  the  results  ?  By  subscriptions 
and  marks  they  have  raised  as  follows :  Nagoya, 
000  yen;  Nishio,  800  yen;  and  Toyohashi,  400 
yen.  One  yen  equals  about  fifty-three  cents, 
gold.  Nagoya  needs  at  least  400  yen  more,  but 
the  success  of  the  project  is  assured.  The 
Nishio  church  is  secure,  and  a  lot  is  now  l>eing 
negotiated.  In  Toyohashi  we  have  recently 
bought  one  of  the  best  lots  in  the  city,  well  lo- 
cated, at  a  cost  of  800  yen.  Here  we  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  or  be  virtually  driven  out. 
Toyohashi  needs  600  yen  nioro  to  insure  success, 
and  the  noble  band  there  are  working  daily  for 
the  success  of  the  church.  Huddhist  opposition 
is  very  strong,  but  our  faith  claims  that  city  for 
Christ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  God  has  so  led  us  in  this 
matter  that,  instead  of  one  little  house  we  hoped 
to  build  to  hb  name,  three  Christian  light- 
houses are  soon  to  be  planted  in  three  important 
centers  of  this  great  Owari  valley  of  3,500,000 
darkened  souls.  We  have  not  and  do  not  ask 
donations  from  American  Christians.  We  inter- 
fere with  no  other  missionary  project.  We  only 
ask  help  in  disposing  of  the  products  of  our 
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THE  GOSPEL  IN  RUSSIA. 


BY  A  LAY  MISSIONARY. 


Russia  is  a  country  that,  to  a  large  extent,  is 
separated  from  western  Europe,  both  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  state  religion,  the  lack  of 
sympathy  from  the  separation  of  language,  and 
also  by  the  closeness  of  the  censure  and  the 
opposition  of  the  government  to  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  Western  forms.  It  has,  never- 
theless, to  a  large  extent  been  invaded  by  the 
popular  forms  of  Western  religion.  There  are 
older  forms  which  might  also  be  traced  to  the 
West,  as  Molokanism.  This  so  long  perse- 
cuted sect  may  now  to  some  extent  be  consid- 
ered, in  some  centers  at  least,  as  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  permission,  the  persecutors  suffer- 
ing, it  may  be  to  a  certain  extent,  from  tempo- 
rary exhaustion. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  warm  breath  of  evangelical  religion 
has  penetrated  intp  Russia,  and  finds  accept- 
ance in  many  places,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
among  the  orthodox  themselves.  Two  cases 
occur  to  us  which  indicate  this.  In  a  certain 
government  town  in  European  Russia  a  gen- 
tleman made  his  appearance  in  a  printing  office, 
and,  showing  a  manuscript  volume  of  evangeli- 
cal hymns,  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  print 
them.  He  and  the  printer  soon  came  to  an 
agreement  as  to  this,  but  there  was  danger  that 
the  impression,  which  was  a  considerably  large 
one,  might  be  seized  before  they  could  be  de- 
livered, and  the  printer  thus  suffer  losf. 

The  proprietor  of  the  manuscript  said  to  him, 
**  Print  the  edition  of  so  many  thousands.  I 
will  now  pay  you  the  money  in  advance,  and 
by  such  and  such  a  time  fetch  the  whole  edi- 
tion, if  it  be  ready."  This  was  agreed  upon, 
the  edition  was  printed  off  by  the  given  time 
and  brought  away,  without  the  censor  being 
any  the  wiser. 

Before  me  lies  another  collection  of  hymns 
printed,  it  is  true,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1891, 
and  authorized  by  the  censor,  but  thoroughly 
evangelical  in  character,  and  reechoing  the 
same  earnest  and  fervent  evangelical  senti- 
ment as  some  other  hymns  which  we  have 
heard  sung  by  earnest  Christian  assemblies  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  The  title,  A  Collec- 
tion of  PoemSy  is  no  doubt  vague,  and  purposely 
vague;  the  evangelical  hymns  will  sound  as 
sweet,  notwithstanding  the  vagueness  of  the 
title.  They  are  not  more  indefinite  than  the 
collection  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns  which 


circulate  in  Russia,  and  are  designated  by  the 
vague  title  of  Loved  Poenis,  . 

In  the  diffusion  of  evangelical  hymns  there 
is  certainly  evidence  of  love  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Russian  people  for  that  Gospel  the  spirit  of 
which  these  hymns  breathe.  If  the  people  re- 
joice in  secret  over  these  hymns  and  sing  them, 
it  must  certainly  be  said  of  them  that  they  are 
not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  other  respects  the  Russian  people  are 
making  progress  in  intelligence.  An  able  arti- 
cle in  the  columns  of  the  Eiefbkoe  Sloto  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  on  the 
founding  of  popular  libraries.  There  is  a  kind 
of  land  court  in  Russia  called  the  ^^Zemstvo," 
whose  business  it  is,  among  other  things,  to  for- 
ward education  and  enlightenment  among  the 
Russian  people.  These  institutions  have  now 
been  at  work  in  the  education  of  the  people  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  under  the  teaching  of 
the  school  the  numerous  village  communities 
in  Russia  have  learned  to  read.  The  question 
is  now  put,  ^*  To  what  good  use  can  this  newly 
acquired  accomplishment  be  turned  ? "  Our 
article  seeks  to  reply  to  this  question.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  not  merely  that  reading  may  be 
increased  as  a  technical  art,  but  that  the  general 
knowledge  should  be  increased. 

He  speaks  further  of  a  society  which  exists  for 
the  encouragement  of  reading,  and  which  takes 
in  hand  to  settle  all  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  the  establishment  of  village  libra- 
ries, such  as  a  model  catalogue  of  such  libraries, 
and  the  needful  steps  to  obtain  authorization 
from  the  proper  authorities,  which,  of  course, 
has  also  to  be  thought  of  in  Russia.  He  thinks 
that  the  matter  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  more  cultivated  residents  in  the  Russian 
villages  and  small  towns  taking  up  the  matter 
first,  and  excogitating  details  for  these  less  en- 
lightened and  experienced  brethren.  He  then 
notices  what  use  may  be  made  in  this  direction 
of  the  various  classes  of  persons  resident  in  the 
village,  the  landed  proprietors,  the  priest,  the 
officials,  teachers,  pli3[sicians,  and  even  the 
peasants,  Cossacks,  Jews,  etc. 

He  goes  on  to  note  the  care  which  may  be 
necessary  when  the  time  comes  to  select  a  libra- 
rian and  the  people  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  library,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  newly  fledged  institution  will  be  exposed 
even  after  it  is  fairly  started  and  set  agoing. 
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He  notices  finally  the  natural  weakness  of  the 
Russian  villager,  his  poverty,  his  lack  of  initia- 
tive. 

In  connection  with  this  he  looks  back  upon 
the  setting  up  of  the  village  schools;  how,  at 
first,  they  were  established  by  proprietors,  etc., 
very  quickly,  but  were  often  neglected,  turned 
to  little  account,  and  soon  shut  up  again ;  and 
he  fears  that  unless  great  care  be  taken  the 
same  fate  may  attend  the  village  libraries.  It 
is  commendable  to  find  the  amount  of  public 
spirit  and  the  interest  in  such  things  that  is 
found  in  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
difficulties  which  arise  from  the  lack  of  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative  which  the  individual 
possesses  in  the  empire. 

Before  us  there  lies  an  indication  of  progress 
in  another  direction — the  report  of  the  Society 
for  the  Circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Russia  for  1894,  publisheil  in  1895.  The 
motto  is  a  happy  one — 3Iatt.  22.  29,  **  Ye  do  err, 
not  knowing  the  Scriptures."  1894  is  the 
twenty-fifth  year  since  the  society  received  im- 
perial sanction,  and  it  is  natural  that,  having 
reached  its  silver  jubilee,  the  few  survivors 
of  those  who  originally  took  up  the  work 
should  look  back  with  interest  upon  its  first 
beginnings.  It  was  then  a  by  no  means  numer- 
ous circle.  There  is  naturally  a  fitting  and  loyal 
reference  to  the  patronage  of  the  emperors 
who  have  reigned  since  the  society  was  origina- 
ted and  authorized,  and  of  the  members  of  the 
imperial  house.  Since  1892  the  society  has  re- 
ceived yearly  1,20Q  roubles  ($000).  It  is  fur- 
ther recorded  that  the  society  has  never  turned 
to  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  em- 
pire but  on  behalf  of  the  furtherance  of  the 
colportage,  and  it  has  never  failed  to  receive  a 
kindly  and  favorable  response. 

In  this  way  the  society  has  received  the  privi- 
leges of  entering  the  soldiers*  barracks  and 
camps  to  sell  the  Scriptures,  where  the  men 
have  received  very  generally  a  hearty  welcome 
and  a  ready  sale  for  their  books.  The  society 
has  also  been  allowed  free  carriage  for  the 
Scriptures  on  the  railways  of  the  empire ;  free 
tickets  also  for  the  colporteurs  to  pass  from 
place  to  place  on  the  railways,  the  steamboats, 
and  other  conveyances,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
on  the  rivers  and  the  highways.  This,  as  the 
society  gratefully  acknowledges,  has  lightened 
their  labors  and  enabled  them  to  eke  out  the 
not  always  abundant  contributions  which  they 
have  received  from  the  Russian  public. 

The  colporteur  has  been,  as  the  compilers  of 


the  report  gratefully  acknowledge,  the  principal 
medium  by  which  the  activity  of  the  society 
has  been  exerted  and  carried  forward.  Their 
work  has  Ijeen  limited  by  their  number,  which 
again  was  dependent  upon  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing men  possessing  a  special  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  a  love  of  the  work  of  their  distribu- 
tion, and  by  the  means  possessed  by  the  Society  of 
employing  such  men  as  they  were  able  to  find 
possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications.  The 
numbers  have  been  few — seven,  eight,  or  nine 
persons — though  the  fewness  of  their  number 
has  been  supplemented  by  the  energy  with 
which  they  have  pursued  their  calling,  and  the 
love  which  was  the  main  motive  that  under- 
lay their  activity. 

By  this  handful  of  men,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  been  carried  to  the  most  remote  corners  of 
the  Russian  empire,  from  Archangel  to  Samar- 
cand,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  Austrian  and 
German  empires  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They 
have  been  at  work  in  the  Caucasus  and  in 
Turkestan,  on  the  Obi  and  Yenisei,  in  the 
Siberian  gold  mines,  in  the  midst  of  workers  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  river  Lena  in  northeastern 
Siberia,  on  the  Amoor  and  the  region  of  the 
Ussuri,  in  Yakutsk,  in  Eiachta,  in  Kamschatka 
and  Saghalien.  This  self-sacrificing  activity  on 
the  i)art  of  the  colporteurs  has  been  favored  by 
the  formation  of  a  special  fund  for  such  of 
them  as  have  been  disabled  and  have  found 
themselves  incapable  of  longer  carrying  on  the 
work — a  fund  which  in  1894  had  reached  the 
amount  of  1,460  roubles  88  copecks  (4^730.44), 
contributions  to  which  continue  to  be  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  friends  of  the  society. 

Sometimes  their  numbers  have  fallen  off. 
From  1890  to  1892  it  had  fallen  to  four  persons. 
Then  it  was  remembered,  **Pray  ye  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  he  will  thrust  out  laborers  into 
the  vineyard !  '*  The  Russian  mind,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  having  no  special  system  to  which 
it  had  been  accustomed,  and  being  servants  of 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  fell  back 
upon  apostolical  practice  and  apostolical  prin- 
ciples. They  sought  the  workers  they  desired 
from  God,  and  they  found  them.  At  present 
they  have  got  back  to  the  old  numbers.  There 
are  at  present  eight  colporteurs  on  the  list,  and 
three  young  beginners  who  are  seeking  to  acquire 
the  needful  experience.  The  chief  circulation 
was  in  towns,  especially  in  European  Russia,  up 
to  1898.  But  Russia  is  a  land  of  villages,  and 
in  late  years,  thanks  to  the  increase  of  the  school 
system  in    Russia,   the    village   population    is 
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beginning  to  increase  in  knowledge.  The  num- 
bers of  those  who  could  read  greatly  increased. 
The  villages  were  beginning  to  be  g^ramotnie^ 
that  is,  they  were  growing  in  acquaintance  with 
the  three  R's. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  that  attention  to  the 
village  population  which  has  been  awakened 
in  regard  to  schools  and  village  libraries  has 
Also  been  excited  on  the  part  of  the  Bible  Society 
in  regard  to  this  same  village  population.  Read- 
ing is  now  largely  an  accomplishment,  which  is 
being  mastered  by  the  dwellers  in  villages. 
Therefore,  since  1890,  the  few  workers  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society  have  sought  to  go  beyond 
the  towns  and  cities  and  have  striven  to  reach 
the  village  population. 

And  the  work,  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
workers,  is  great.  The  society  has  circulated 
during  the  year  69,820  copies.  There  has  been 
given  gratis  to  village  schools,  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  the  poor  2.078  copies.  To  do  this,  they 
have  received  from  the  Russian  public,  etc., 
46,038  roubles  57 copecks  (|23,019.28),  and  have 
expended  46, 869  roubles  55  copecks  ($23,434.77), 
BO  that  the  society  is  830  roubles  98  copecks 
($415.49)  in  debt. 

We  have  come  into  possession  lately  of  a 
pamphlet  inscribed  with  the  title,  The  Blessed 
Influence  of  the  Bible  an  the  Life  of  the  Peo- 
ple^  and  purporting  to  be  a  speech  delivered 
on  September  25,  last,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Seminary  or  Ecclesiastical  Academy  for  the 
education  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  town  of 
Eastroma.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  does  not 
desire  to  trust  to  his  own  private  views  on  the 
subject,  which  might  be  somewhat  one-sided. 
He  goes,  indeed,  to  the  very  report  to  whicli  we 
have  been  calling  attention,  that  of  the  Society 
for  the  Circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
Russia,  now  in  the  semijubilee,  or  twenty-fifth 
year  of  its  existence.  He  has  to  speak  of  a 
friend  who  presented  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him. 
Some  days  afterward  the  friend  who  received 
the  New  Testament  came  to  him  with  what  he 
describes  as  a  *^ shining^'  countenance  and 
said:  **Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  in  dark- 
ness and  knew  not  whither  I  was  going.  The 
book  I  have  received  from  you  has  opened  my 
eyes,  and  it  has  shown  me  the  way."  The 
reading  of  the  book  had  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  his  spirit.  *^It  has,"  he  said, 
**ghown  me  the  way!  "  Not  only  was  this  the 
case,  but  the  powerful  impression  thus  made 
remained.      Living    eighteen    years    after    he 


learned  to  know  the  way,  he  retained  the  deep 
impression  which  the  words  of  the  book  had 
made  upon  his  mind  in  such  wise  that  in 
speaking  to  those  around  him,  and  who  he  ex- 
pected would  record  something  of  his  life  and 
experience,  he  laid  this  charge  upon  them, 
**And  when  ye  w^rite  of  my  life,  forget  not  to 
say  that  I  received  from  you  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  tlie  reading  of  that  book  sowed  the 
seeds  of  faith  in  my  heart." 

Nor  was  this  the  only  testimony  as  to  the  ex- 
perienced effect  of  the  word  of  God  upon  the 
mind  and  heart.  A  highly  educated  young 
lady,  who  had  finished  her  higher  course  in  the 
gymnasium,  wrote  thus  to  the  priest,  who  had 
presented  her  with  a  New  Testament,  **  There 
is  no  book  in  the  world  which  so  gives  my 
spirit  rest  and  reconciles  me  with  evil  circum- 
stances and  disagreeable  men! "  ^^  By  its  read- 
ing," said  another,  ^*I  remain  patient  and 
good."  Another  young  woman,  after  experienc- 
ing its  benefits,  said,  **I  did  not  know  what  the 
Gospel  was,  but  now  I  know  that  it  is  the  book 
which  makes  the  soul  and  heart  better ! "  Such 
are  the  acknowledged  blessed  influences  of  the 
word! 

It  is  well  that  such  a  testimony  is  raised 
for  the  colporteur  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.  Last  May  a  circular  was 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  which  re- 
called the  fact  that  a  similar  circular  had  been 
issued ;  but  it  is  hinted  that  it  is  supposed  to 
have  failed  from  lack  of  greater  strictness  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  and  a  special  discern- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  give  out  licenses 
to  the  colporteurs. 

The  Stundist  or  Protestant  movement  is  still 
active  in  South  Russia,  and  it  is  believed  and 
stated  that  the  colporteurs  of  the  British  Bible 
Society  are  the  principal  agents  in  this  move- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  besides  circulating 
the  Scriptures,  these  colporteurs  take  upon  them- 
selves the  work  pf  expounding  them,  and  hence 
the  continuance  of  the  Stundist  movement.  It 
is  not  inquired  how  the  colporteurs  who  are 
fully  occupied  in  circulating  the  Scriptures  in 
order  to  procure  a  livelihood,  should  find  the 
leisure,  or,  being  for  the  most  part  men  com- 
paratively illiterate,  should  yet  be  able  so  to  in- 
fluence the  peasantry  with  whom  they  come 
in  contact  to  listen  to  their  exposition  of 
Scripture.  Such  could  not  take  place  to  any 
great  extent,  without  assembling  the  peasantry 
together  in  meetings,  an  occurrence  which  could 
not  take  place  in  a  Russian  village  without  the 
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attention  of  their  neighbors  being  drawn  to  it, 
and  this  would  speedily  arouse  also  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities,  the  priest,  or,  at  all 
events,  the  elders  of  the  village.  But  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hint  that  in  any  case  any  such 
meetings  have  been  held,  detected,  or  even 
heard  of  by  the  authorities. 

The  Stundism,  which  is  so  exercising  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  in  Russia,  has  occupied 
the  pens  of  those  who  more  or  less  sympathize 
with  the  movement.  An  account  which  ap- 
peared several  years  ago  in  a  pamphlet,  whose 
authorship  was  attributed  to  Pastor  Dr.  Dal  ton, 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  St. 
Petersburg,  and  was  entitled  Eraugeliwhe 
StrOmungen  in  der  Ru9si9chen  Kirche,  is,  we 
believe,  not  now  permitted  to  be  sold  in  Russia, 
though  it  may  be  obtained  in  Qermany.  The 
account  we  now  quote  from  appeared  in  a  Swed- 
ish journal  for  the  current  year,  and  is  from  the 
pen  of  a  Russian  lady  who  lived  in  the  south 
of  Russia,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with 
and  sympathized  with  the  movement,  though, 
as  she  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  country, 
she  lived  for  a  time  in  Sweden,  but  is  at  present 
resident  in  England.  She  holds  the  Stundist 
to  be  generally  evangelical  in  character,  being 
named  Stundists  from  the  Qerman  word  stunde, 
referring  to  the  hour  generally  occupied  by  a 
prayer  meeting  or  Bible  exposition  or  address, 
which  is  thus  named  a  B'dtel  Stunde, 

Such  meetings  are  familiar  to  certain  German 
communities,  and  from  these  the  Russians 
caught  the  infection,  which  led  to  the  applica- 
tion to  them  of  this  nickname,  just  as  men  were 
first  called  after  Christ  in  the  city  of  Antioch, 
Christians.  At  the  same  time  it  is  held  to  be 
quite  unwarrantable  to  assert  that  such  meetings 
have  come  from  contact  with  the  Germans,  for 
it  is  held  that  in  many  parts  of  Russia  they 
spring  up  quite  independently  of  German  in- 
citement and  of  external  influences.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  Stundism  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  branches,  the  Stundists,  prop- 
erly so  called,  who  have  forsaken  the  worship 
of  the  sacred  pictures  and  the  apostolic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greek  C'hurch,  together  with  the 
ceremonial  with  which  this  has  been  hitherto 
accompanied,  but  who,  nevertheless,  have  very 
obscure  ideas  of  evangelical  religion.  A  part 
of  them  adhere  to  infant  baptism,  believe  in 
the  actual  transformation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  sacrament  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Others  reject  all  visible  means  of 
grace,  and  call  themselves  spiritual  Christians. 


The  other,  and  by  far  the  larger,  group  of 
Stundists  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Bap- 
tists, although  the  authorities  in  Russia  prefer 
to  call  them  Stundists.  This  latter  section  of 
the  Stundists  reject  the  worship  of  the  sacred 
pictures  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  also  the  traditions  which  that  Church 
recognizes  as  the  basis  of  its  faith  in  addition 
to  the  Scriptures.  They  believe,  and  seek  in 
practice  to  carry  out,  that  God  shall  be  wor- 
shiped only  **  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Forbid- 
den to  meet  in  buildings  specially  set  apart  for 
the  pur{X)se,  they  meet  when  they  can  in  pri- 
vate localities  or  in  the  open  air  to  read  God's 
word  and  pray.  They  believe  in  salvation 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  that  none  can  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God  unless  he  is  converted  and 
born  again  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Of 
this  section  of  the  Stundists  the  Scriptures  are 
the  only  guide.  In  accordance  with  this,  they 
are  mindful  to  be  loval  and  obe<^lient  to  the 
powers  that  be,  whom  they  regard  as  sent  and 
appointed  of  God.  Still,  when  the  commands 
of  these  powers  are  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
word  of  God,  then  they  hold  and  practice  that 
they  **  must  obey  God  rather  than  man."  Yea, 
on  this  |)()int  many  of  them  tind  that  they  can- 
not take  up  the  sword  and  follow  their  prince 
into  war.  and  hence  the  bitter  persecutions 
which  they  have  to  undergo. 

This  account  concludes  with  a  letter  from 
Ambrose,  the  Archbisho]>of  Cliarkoff,  in  which 
he  seeks  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Stundism, 
which  he  holds  to  be  of  German  origin,  and  is, 
consecjueutly,  even  worse  than  that  ancient  foe 
of  the  Orthodox  Church,  the  Romish  papacy, 
and  comes  in  a  German  Protestant  guise  to  lead 
us  away  from  the  Orthodox  faith. 

The  learned  Bishop  Ambrose  traces  the  evil 
from  the  original  separation,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, of  the  Latin  Church  from  the  Universal 
Catholic  Church;  but  the  division  thus  begun 
was  carried  further  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when,  under  the  leading  of  Luther,  the  former 
divisions  were  followed  by  the  Lutheran,  or 
Protestant,  which  has  separated  itself  into  count- 
less divisions  in  Europe,  but  particularly  in 
America,  to  which  Protestant  division  of  these 
multiplied  sects,  especially  the  Genuan,  these 
StundiHts  belong.  The  good  bishop  concludes 
with  a  prayer  that  the  flock  may  be  led  hack 
from  these  divisions  to  the  holy  Orthodox  doc- 
trine I 
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There  had  been  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
that  were  persecuted  that  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  Russia  and  pass  into  foreign 
countries,  especially  those  who  had  been  ban- 
ished to  the  Caucasus  and  were  there  held  under 
arrest  as  heretics ;  and  we  learn  that,  in  keep- 
ing with  this  desire,  a  circular,  dated  March 
28,  1895,  from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
was  sent  to  the  military  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Eutais,  in  the  Caucasus,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
these  sectaries  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
places  where  they  can  dwell  and  be  kept  apart 
from  the  orthodox,  that  those  of  them  who 
wish  to  emigrate  will  be  allowed  to  leave  Rus- 
sia on  the  condition  that  they  will  never  return 
to  trouble  the  land  they  have  thus  quitted. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weariness 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutors.  There  are  other 
such  signs  that  persecution  is  not,  even  to  those 
who  are  the  chosen  instruments  to  whom  the 
work  is  intrusted,  the  most  pleasing  or  satisfac- 
tory work. 

It  was  also  lately  made  public  in  regard  to  the 
Lutheran  pastors  who  have  been  so  much  per- 
secuted, some  sent  to  distant  and  inhospitable 
climes,  such  as  Archangel,  etc.,  that  now  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Baltic  provinces  was 
quite  able  to  protect  and  take  care  of  itself,  and 
that  all  such  persecution  should  forthwith  cease. 


This  new  view  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  altogether  tolerable,  for,  from  a  recent 
newspaper,  we  read  that  in  Werro,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Livonia,  a  delegation  of  the  Riga 
Circuit  Court  met  to  take  up  the  process  against 
the  pastor,  Gustaf  Masing,  sixty-two  years  old, 
begun  on  June  7,  1894,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Consistory  of  the  Gneco-Russian  Church,  for 
admitting  a  peasant  woman  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Lutheran  Church  after  the  said  pas- 
tor had  been  already  punished  on  May  30,  1893, 
for  the  same  offense. 

The  communicant  just  mentioned  is  from  a 
mixed  marriage,  her  father  being  Orthodox 
and  her  mother  a  Lutheran,  and  stands  in  the 
church  books  of  the  Greeco-Orthodox  as  baptized 
by  an  Orthodox  priest,  but  confirmed  in  the 
year  1879  by  Pastor  Masing.  Pastor  Masing 
had  reason  to  believe  her  to  be  Lutheran,  seeing 
that  she  was  said  to  have  been  baptized  with 
maimed  rites,  by  a  teacher,  by  a  baptism  of  ne- 
cessity. Pastor  Masing,  who  is  highly  re- 
spected by  his  brother  clergy,  has  been  twice 
punished  for  offenses  against  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  will  be  expelled  from  office  unless 
he  appeals  against  the  sentence.  Thus  it  seems 
that  tlie  Orthodox  Church,  however  strong 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
does  not  still  disdain  the  use  of  the  secular 
arm! 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  AFRICA  UPON  AMERICA. 

BY  FREDERIC  PERRY  KOBLE. 

I.  The  Claim  on  Civilization  and  PiiiLANTHROrY. 


Africa  has  for  centuries  upon  centuries  been 
a  lost,  a  hopeless,  a  darkened  continent.  Though 
civilization,  so  far  as  we  can  read  the  records 
and  reshape  the  ruins  of  the  past,  was  probably 
born  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ancient  Asia  an- 
tici])ated  Africa  as  a  whole  in  affording  an 
arena  for  the  triumph  of  man  over  nature. 
Then  Europe,  classic  Europe,  forged  forward 
in  the  race  of  progress,  overtook  and  outstripped 
Africa,  and  for  a  thousand  years  walked  in  the 
van  of  human  development.  America  and  Ocean- 
ica  came  last,  late  starters,  indeed,  in  the  torch- 
race  of  the  nations;  but  the  young  and  lusty 
Titans  of  earth  seized  the  lamp  whose  oil  is 
life  and  whose  light  is  learning,  reinforced  the 
faint  bearers  of  civilization,  and  in  a  single 
century  advanced  farther  from  barbarism  and 
non-Christian  religions  than  the  pagan  and 
tropical  continent  had  fared  in  forty  centuries. 


It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  Africa  had 
been  an  alien  to  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
On  the  contrary,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  and  the 
east  coast  had  from  ancient  days,  in  varying 
measure,  always  been  Asian  spheres  of  influ- 
ence. In  classic  and  mediaeval  times  Mediter- 
ranean Africa,  in  larger  or  less  degree,  formed  a 
domain  for  European  interest.  For  eighteen 
hundred  years  Christianity,  for  twelve  cen- 
turies Islam,  has  touched  both  of  these  realms. 
In  modern  times  Europe  and  America  have  an- 
nexed the  west  coast  and  South  Africa  to 
Christendom,  albeit  an  Alsatia  of  Christianity. 
But  speaking  by e-and- large,  the  bulk  of  this 
last  of  the  continents  has  been  a  desert  in  the 
mental  and  moral  world.  Until  1875  Africa 
proper  was  the  dead  planet,  the  lost  star,  of 
Christianity  and  civilization. 
Now,  however,  the  dying  continent  is  the  re- 
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▼iving  continent.  With  America  and  Australia, 
this  outcast,  pariah  continent  is  a  coming  con- 
tinent. Christianity  and  civilization,  missions 
and  science  are  enabling  the  twentieth  century 
to  make  Africa  the  scene  for  many  of  the  most 
momentous  movements  of  the  future.  Europe 
takes  it  seriously  in  hand.  The  man  who,  between 
the  years  of  1900  and  2000,  works  on  the  African 
continent  or  in  Afric  isles  of  the  sea  will,  on  a 
major  or  a  minor  scale,  repeat  the  achievement 
of  Alexander  in  sowing  European  ideas  in  Asi- 
atic and  African  soils  ;  of  Columbus  in  opening 
a  TiTgin  sphere  for  Christian  civilization  ;  and 
of  English  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians 
in  spreading  the  Teutonic  principle  of  political 
and  religious  life  around  the  globe.  The  Afri- 
can question  is  the  real  Eastern  question ;  and  in 
Africa  rather  than  in  that  other  Orient  will  be 
worked  out  the  final  phase  andsolution  of  the  rela- 
tion between  higher  and  lower  races  and  between 
progressive  and  non-progressive  cultures. 

II.  Some  Specific  Factors  in  the  African 
Mission  Problem. 

In  size  Africa  is  second  onlv  to  Asia.  This 
means  that  it  is  a  world  in  itself,  where  every 
herald  of  Christianity  can  find  place  and  play 
for  his  talents.  There  is  an  African  area  large 
enough  to  hold  all  Europe  that  is  without  a 
single  missionary.  If  a  million  missionaries 
were  in  Africa  and  its  islands,  each  could  have 
a  constituency  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  per- 
sons. Could  there  be  a  greater,  nobler  life  work 
than  the  creation  of  a  Christian  and  civilized 
community  out  of  barbarians  and  heathens?  It 
is  empire- building  in  the  parish.  It  is  setting 
up  God's  kingdom  on  earth. 

A  second  specific  factor  is  that  African  mis- 
sion work  is  no  forlorn  hope.  It  is  true  that 
Africa's  one  hundred  and  tweutv-five  million 
pagans  make  this  the  pagan  continent:  that  the 
forty  millions  (or  Jetv*)  of  Mohammedans  put 
North  Africa  next  to  India,  numerically,  as  a 
stronghold  of  Islam;  that  of  the  five  million 
seven  hundr^  and  fifty  thousand  Christians 
(including  the  native  converts  of  missions)  only 
half  a  million  at  most  are  alert  and  active  to 
spread  Christianity.  But  the  success  actually 
attained  in  this  single  century  since  Protestant 
missions  permanently  entered  Africa  already 
surpasses  the  happiest  ho])es  of  Carey,  Coke, 
Johnson,  or  Moffat.  It  is  still  truer  that  Afri- 
can paganism  crumbles  in  the  atmos{)here  of 
civilization  even  when  not  assailed  by  Chris- 
tianity; that  Islam  in  Africa  is  quite  other  than 


Islam  in  Asia,  its  bigotry  racial  rather  than  the- 
ological, its  sword  struck  from  its  hand  by  the 
European  partition  of  Africa,  and  itself  a  wan- 
ing force;  above  all,  that  British  South  Africa 
and  French  North  Africa  control  the  heathen 
and  the  Moslem,  until,  from  the  Christian  church- 
es of  each  region,  missions  are  reaching  to- 
ward the  heart  of  the  continent.  To  throw  one- 
self now  into  the  conflict  of  Christianity  for  Afri- 
ca is  to  ally  oneself  with  the  conquering  cross. 

A  third  encouragement  is  that  science  equips 
the  missionary  with  its  resources.  Much  re- 
mains  to  be  learned  as  to  the  climate  of  Africa 
and  the  hygiene  of  African  life ;  but  enough  has 
been  learned  to  justify  the  statement  that  the 
man  or  troman  of  good  health  and  sound  con- 
stitution can  work  in  any  part  of  Africa  where 
the  natives  thrive.  Illness  of  course  must  be 
endured,  but  with  care  and  quinine  and  returns 
to  cool  countries  the  average  missionary  can 
usefully  8(>end  a  term  of  service  in  tropical 
Africa. 

ni.  The  Claim  on  Christianity. 

If  Africa's  claim  on  civilization  and  human- 
itarianism  be  so  great,  her  claim  on  Christianity 
is  a  thousandfold  greater.  Egypt  stood  for 
centuries  among  the  nations  as  a  Pharos  of  cul- 
ture for  Europe;  and  Europe  is  now  after  a 
fashion  repaying  its  debt  to  Africa  by  the  sup- 
pressal  of  the  slave  trade  and  by  bestowing 
peace  on  great  areas.  But  the  continent  that 
Christianity  is  now  seeking  to  enlighten  first 
gave  Christianity  its  intellectual  light -^  and  our 
debt  to  Origen  and  Augustine  and  a  score  of 
the  Church's  other  great  African  fathers  can 
only  be  liquidated  by  giving  the  word  of  God 
to  the  Abyssinian  and  the  Copt,  the  swarthy 
son  of  Islam,  the  dusky  daughters  of  paganism, 
and  to  all  the  children  of  Africa  at  home  and 
abroad.  Freelv  wc  have  received,  freelv  we 
must  give.  Xtflthxm  dftH^if  ;  and  even  if  unselfish- 
ness did  not  inspire  a  yearning  to  utter  the  glad 
tidings  of  God's  love  to  all  men,  black  as  well 
as  white,  then  intelligent  self-interest  would  see 
that  the  Church  that  does  not  {fire  Christianity 
cannot  kup  Christianity.  Worldly  selfishness 
would  say  that  Christian  missions  in  Africa 
are  a  profitable  investment,  returning  far  more  in 
commerce  and  new  markets  than  they  ever  cost. 
In  the  spiritual  si)here,  however,  the  truth  ex- 
pressed by  such  axioms  as  **  These  for  those, " 
**What  we  get  for  what  we  give,''  *' He  that 
loseth  his  life  for  Mv  sake  shall  find  it,"  and 
*' Except  a  seed  die  it  cannot  bear  fruit,"  re- 
ceives still  more  signal  illustration.     The  true 
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missioDBry  gron'B  in  mind  and  spirit  b;  virtue  of 
hia  work.  Moffat  wag  no  legs  nude  by  the  B«cli- 
uanaa  tban  the;  by  him.  The  material  ueces- 
aities  of  liis  situation  mnde  him  a  Cadmus  of 
civilization  as  truly  as  the  moral  requirements 
molded  him  into  a  Paul  for  African  Christianity, 
He  ba<l  to  be  artisan  and  agriculturist  for  Bech- 
uana  society  ab  well  aa  apostle,  and  hia  hand- 
craft rendered  his  soulcroft  all  the  more  apos- 
tolic. So  with  Livinggtoae.  The  providential 
shapiogs  and  turoiags  of  his  career  made  him  a 
miBsionary;  but  Africa  made  him  not  only  a 
great  missionary,  but  a  great  explorer,  a  great 
scientist,  a  great 
Boul.  Mackay  of 
Uganda  waxed 
ever  great  and 
greater  as  the 
aeasons  rolled,  till 
Chriatiiin  missions 
had  made  him  a 
captain  of  i  nd  ustry , 
the  pilot  of  astorm- 
Stressed  state,  and 


itatesi 


the 
whose 

is  British  East 
Africa.  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  was  so 
broadened  and  in- 
vigorated by  his 
African  activities 
that  he  became 
Rome's  apostle  to 
Islam,  the  crusader 
against  the  slave 
trade,  who  slung 
the  conscience  of 
papal  Europe,  and 
the   representative 

of  France  in  Africa.     The  list  of  such 
might  be  extended  indefinitely,  but  these  few 
representative  aud  typical  ones  must  suffice. 

Nor  is  there  less  scope  to-day  than  yesterday, 
nor  will  there  be  narrower  opportunity  to-mor- 
row tlian  in  the  past.  No  man,  no  woman, 
however  able  or  ambitious  or  enterprising  or  in- 
telligent, need  fear  that  if  they  devote  them- 
selves to  Africa  their  lives  will  be  lost  and 
wasted.  Every  fiicultj  of  their  being,  every 
fiber  and  force  of  their  natures,  will  be  brought 
into  phiy.  The  highest  powers  of  body,  mind, 
and  spirit  will  l)e  called  forth.  There  are  still 
hundreds  of  localities  where  creative  irork  and 
pioneering  of  the  highest  order  can  and  must 


be  done.  Linguistic  sod  philological  talent  in 
missionaries  may  wreak  itself  to  the  fullest  d«> 
gree,  and  enrich  scholarship,  upon  the  thousand 
dialects  of  Africa,  among  which  may  be 
found  the  clew  to  the  kinship  between  the  Bam- 
itic  and  Shemitic  families  of  languages.  The 
missionary  with  any  aptitude  for  anthropiology 
and  ethnology,  or  for  sociology,  will  put  scien- 
tists in  his  debt  by  hia  obaervatioua  and  records 
of  African  characteristics  and  customs.  The 
religious  scholar  who  teachea  Christianity  to 
African  Moslems  or  nominal  Christians  or  pa- 
gans enjoys  ezceptioual  advantages  for  the  atudy 
of  comparative  the- 
ology, and  is  lure 
to  enlighten  think- 
ers through  hia 
(lata  as  to  that 
hydra-headed  hy- 
brid which  we 
style  Islam  in  Af- 
rica, or  aa  to  the 

Christianity  when 
held  by  un  pro- 
gressive peoples, 
or  aa  to  the  aig- 
oificance  of  a  na- 
ture-religion. The 
African  missionary 
who  is  a  man  of 
aSaira  will,  far 
more  than  the  ad- 
merchant  or  sol- 
dier, be  the  maker 
of  Africa. 

The    ancient 
apostles  did  a 
North  Amea.  wonderful     work, 

politically  as  well  as  spiritually,  for  the  Roman 
empire.  They  kept  life  in  that  old  world  till 
Christianity  had  conquered  our  barbaric  and 
pagan  forefathers.  The  meditcval  misaioners 
wrought  a  still  more  wondrous  work,  for  they 
converted  the  British  Isles  and  Gaul  and 
Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and,  as  monks, 
rank  among  the  creators  and  civilisers  of 
Europe. 

But  the  modern  missionary  has  done,  is  doing, 
will  do  a  still  greater  work  for  Africa.  How- 
ever lowly  his  lot,  however  small  his  sphere, 
the  African  apostle  who  is  a  peacemaker 
among  tlie  natives,  an  introducer  of  the  arts 
and  industries,    an  embassador  for  righteous- 
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ness  and  salvation,  will  be  a  real  king  of  men, 
a  Terj  shepherd  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
Af rican^s  claim  on  Christianity ;  and  the  man  or 
^roman,  the  youth  or  maid,  who  devotes  all  to 
Africa  will  reap  harvests  worthy  of  Peter  and 
Paul,   of  Ansgar  and  Boniface  and  Cyril  and 


Patrick,  and  of  Africa's  Anderson  and  Bes- 
sieux  and  Law  and  Massaia  and  Stewart  and 
Whatelv.  Generations  unborn  and  centuries 
unseen  will  look  back  to  the  African  missionary 
as  the  human  source  of  Africa's  regeneration. — 
Student  Volunteer. 


THE  NEGRO  WOMEX  OF  AFRICA. 


BY   EDITH    EUGENIA    SMITH. 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  Negroes,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  occupy  about  one  third  of  the  country, 
being  settled  chiefly  in  the  central  and  western 
portions. 

There  are  many  interesting  facts  to  be  learned 
concerning  the  women,  who,  although  said  to 
be  the  weaker  vessel,  in  a  great  many  instances 
do  the  hard  work  of  the  house  and  cultivate 
the  ground  while  their  husbands  lead  lazy  lives, 
quite  content  to  have  their  wives  support  them. 
A  man  in  African  society  has  many  wives,  ac- 
cording to  his  inclination,  for  as  the  women  do 
the  work  he  docs  not  have  to  consult  his  pocket- 
book  as  American  men  do  when  they  marry.  It 
is  said  the  King  of  Ashantee  has  three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  wives,  a  goodly 
number. 

In  a  household  where  the  women  predominate 
quarrels  may  be  expected.  When  the  husband 
fails  to  bring  the  women  to  terms  Mumbo  Jumbo 
is  called  in.  This  institution  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
is  existent  in  several  native  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gambia,  and  is  known  on  various  parts 
of  the  west  coast.  Mumbo  Jumbo,  who  is  an 
unknown  person,  comes  at  dusk  with  a  hideous 
mask  on  his  face  and  robed  in  a  dress  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  He  aj) pears  at  the  l»ehtang, 
or  *' talking-place/'  which  is  a  large  platform 
of  bamboo  cane  raised  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  generally  erected  under  a  shady 
tree,  which  is  called  the  **  palaver  tree.''  When 
he  first  makes  his  appearance  great  wonder  is 
excited  as  to  who  the  unfortunate  victim  will 
be.  But  curiosity  is  soon  satisfied.  Mumbo 
Jumbo  seizes  the  offender,  strips  her  naked, 
and  proceeds  to  beat  her  well  with  the  stick  he 
carries,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  crowd. 
The  beating  over,  he  departs  in  the  darkness 
and  slips  off  his  dress,  wliich  he  hangs  on  a 
tree  near  the  town,  where  it  remains  as  a  warn- 
ing. Sometimes  the  husband  of  the  woman 
does  the  beating,  or  sometimes  it  is  a  friend  of 
his. 

As  to  the  dress  of  an  African  woman,  it  is  not 


elaborate.  Of  course,  custom  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  western  Africa  the 
most  common  garment  worn  is  two  oblong 
cloths,  called  **  pangs,"  one  of  which  is  thrown 
loosely  around  the  lower  and  the  other  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  person.  The  headdress  is 
sometimes  composed  of  Madras  handkerchiefs. 

Ladies  of  rank,  when  in  full  dress,  wear  head- 
dresses shaped  like  a  cone,  and  are  frequently 
laden  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  consist- 
ing of  bracelets,  earrings,  and  heavy  metallic 
rings  around  the  wrists  and  ankles.  They  also 
wear  a  profusion  of  beads.  Slaves  wear  jewelry 
too,  but  it  belongs  to  their  owners,  and  if  their 
mistresses  are  displeased  with  them  the  trinkets 
arc  taken  away  as  a  punishment.  All  classes  of 
natives,  except  slaves,  wear  sandals  of  leather, 
sometimes  beautifully  ornamented. 

Little  children  of  both  sexes  frequently  run 
about  without  clothing,  and  the  grown-up  ones, 
when  engaged  in  their  daily  tasks,  wear  very 
little.  When  they  become  Christians  they  wish 
clothes.  A  missionary  among  them  says,  **I 
remember  one  who,  as  soon  as  she  had  found 
Christ  and  was  rejoicing  in  him,  siiid  to  the  sis- 
ter who  was  evangelizing  her,  *  Now  I  want 
some  clotlies;  I  don't  like  having  my  skin 
outside.' " 

The  Bobangi  women  of  the  Congo  bind  herbs 
or  foliage  around  their  hips,  the  rest  of  the 
body  l)eiui(  mostly  left  exposed.  On  festive 
occasions  they  wear  a  headdress  of  plumes,  and 
glass  beads  are  rarely  wanting. 

These  women  after  marriage  become  ugly 
looking,  for  they  disfigure  themselves  by  boring 
the  under  lip,  and  it  finally  becomes  several 
times  its  natural  size.  The  upper  lip  is  also 
pierced,  and  a  copper  nail  or  ring  attached  to  it. 
The  nostrils  are  stuck  with  two  or  three  little 
straws,  while  a  copper  ring  is  forced  through 
tlie  holes  thus  made.  The  upix?r  arm,  breast, 
and  stomacii  are  tattooed.  When  the  women 
grow  old  they  become  extremely  stout. 

The  rich  Bobanj'i  men  rarelv  liave  more  than 
three  wives,  while  the  poor  ones  have  but  one. 
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The  bride  is  sold  for  generally  ten  iron  plates, 
weighing  two  pounds  each,  and  twenty  spear- 
heads, but  the  '^old  maids"  may  be  had  at  a^ 
lower  price.  These  marriages  are  not  very 
binding,  for  the  husband  can  send  his  wife  back 
to  her  father  when  he  chooses.  But  this  is  not 
often  done  except  where  there  are  no  children. 

Bobangi  mothers  seldom  leave  their  children 
till  they  are  six  or  eight  months  old.  They 
carry  them  astride  the  left  hip,  supporting  them 
with  the  left  arm,  or  they  wear  a  strap  which 
passes  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the 
left  arm.  The  children  are  seated  in  this  sling. 
When  the  mother  is  at  work  she  nearly  always 
puts  the  child  on  her  back  and  ties  it  to  her 
by  means  of  a  strip  of  cloth  so  it  will  be  secure. 
It  is  not  a  very  comfortable  position  for  the  lit- 
tle one  as  there  is  no  support  for  the  head,  and 
it  helplessly  nods. 

The  women  when  they  die  are  buried  with 
their  face  toward  the  south. 

A  so-called  matrimonial  engagement  is  a  queer 
transaction.  The  parents  fix  upon  a  certain  price 
for  their  daughter,  and  if  the  young  man  can 
pay  it  the  bargain  is  concluded  and  the  wed- 
ding day  fixed.  The  girl  is  not  consulted  at 
all.  At  the  appointed  time  the  wedding  guests 
assemble,  and  about  sunset  the  bride  appears 
dressed  in  white.  Then  the  matrons  proceed 
to  lecture  her  about  her  duties  as  a  wife.  In 
the  meantime  a  number  of  young  girls  enter  the 
hut,  dancing  and  singing,  and  finally  take  the 
bride  to  the  hut  where  she  is  to  live  in  the 
future.  The  nigiit  is  spent  in  feasting  and 
dancing,  and  there  is  no  religious  ceremony. 

In  the  Garenganze  country  women  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  courts  and  have  a  voice  ecjually 
with  the  men.  If  a  wile  is  beaten  or  otherwise 
ill-treated  by  her  husband  the  chief  will  allow 
her  to  return  to  her  father.  The  husband,  in 
that  case,  is  allowed  no  compensation,  though 
he  may  have  paid  the  father  a  heavy  dowry. 

The  mothers  are  generally  fond  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  one  does  not  often  hear  of  infants 
being  killed  excei)t  they  are  deformed.  Twins 
are  not  only  allowed  to  live,  but  they  are  de- 
lighted in. 

On  the  contrary  among  the  Efik  tribe  in  West 
Africa  they  put  all  twins  and  their  mothers  to 
death.  The  babies  are  put  in  earthen  jars, 
good  care  being  taken  not  to  touch  them  with 
their  hands,  then  the  jars  are  put  in  the  bush 
and  the  babies  are  left  to  perish.  The  mothers 
are  tied  and  put  in  the  bush  also,  where  they 
are  left  to  die. 


At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  free 
girls  are  put  in  an  apartment  by  themselves, 
where  they  are  kept  and  ** fattened"  for  mar- 
riage. They  are  obliged  to  eat  and  eat,  one 
dish  being  replaced  by  another.  Some  are  kept 
three  years  and  even  more,  depending  upon  the 
father's  ability  to  feed  them.  They  attain 
immense  size,  but  bandage  the  wrists  and  ankles 
so  that  their  feet  and  hands  remain  small. 

Among  the  Dualla  tribe,  on  the  west  coast, 
the  women  are  the  slaves  of  the  men,  and  may 
be  given  away,  lent,  or  hired  out.  They  must 
do  all  the  work  in  the  fields,  and  if  they  have 
no  children  may  be  killed. 

The  homes  of  the  women  are  huts.  In  places 
where  the  bamboo  grows,  they  are  made  of  cane- 
wattled  work.  The  fences  which  inclose  the 
yard  of  each  family,  are  also  made  of  bamboo. 
In  other  places  the  huts  are  built  of  mud. 
When  the  mud  or  clay  is  mixed  with  straw  or 
dry  grass  it  is  called  **  swish,"  and  is  more 
durable.  The  usual  form  of  an  African  hut  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  beehive  and  is  thatched  with 
long  grass. 

In  some  towns  the  dwellings  of  the  richer 
natives  are  square  in  shape,  and  whether  built 
of  mud  or  woodwork,  are  very  substantial. 
They  have  verandas  or  open  sitting  rooms  in 
front,  neatly  finished,  and  sometimes  highly 
ornamented. 

The  place  for  cooking  the  food  is  invariably 
apart  from  the  main  dwelling,  as  are  also  the 
apartments  of  the  wives  and  slaves. 

There  is  not  much  furniture  used.  On  one 
side  of  the  principal  apartment  is  seen  a  narrow 
platform  of  wattled  cane  work  raised  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  and  covered 
with  mats.  This  is  the  bedstead.  One  or  two 
iron  or  earthenware  pots  in  which  the  food  is 
cooked,  a  few  wooden  bowls  in  which  it  is 
served,  a  wooden  mortar  and  pestle  in  which 
the  corn  is  pounded,  with  a  lamp  and  sometimes 
a  copper  kettle  complete  their  very  small  list  of 
household  utensils. 

A  traveler  in  western  Africa  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  spinning  of  the  women. 
He  says:  **  The  cotton  is  carefully  picked  of  its 
seeds,  and  is  placed  in  small  heaps.  A  woman 
then  takes  a  bow  in  the  left  hand,  and  twangs 
the  string  against  the  heap  of  cotton  with  the 
right.  This  gives  a  fluffy  character  to  the 
cotton  in  the  heap,  which  is  then  twisted  round 
a  distaff  about  a  foot  long.  The  spindle  is  a 
thin  stick  with  an  earthen  fly,  and  is  held  in 
the  right  hand.     Twirling  this  with  her  right 
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finger  and  thumb,  the  operator  detaches  a 
portion  of  fiber  from  the  distaff,  which  is  soon 
spun  into  a  thread  by  the  whirling  spindle,  the 
point  of  which  is  rested  against  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  to  prevent  friction.  A  little  heap  of 
wood  ashes  is  placed  near  each  spinner,  some 
of  which  is  from  time  to  time  rubbed  on  her 
fingers  to  keep  them  from  soiling  the  cotton. 
When  the  thread  is  spun  out  to  arm's  length  it 
is  wound  round  the  spindle  and  hitched  round 
the  top,  aftej:  which  the  same  process  is  con- 
tinued until  a  sufficient  length  of  thread  is  spun 
and  wound  on  to  the  spindle.^' 

The  women  that  he  saw  had  a  loose  cotton 
cloth  around  their  waists  and  beads  about  their 
neck.  Their  skin  was  sleek  and  shining, 
having  been  rubbed  with  the  ichtua,  a  compound 
of  palm  oil,  pork  fat,  and  ])atchouli.  They 
lived  in  huts  built  of  mud,  few  of  which 
possessed  doors  and  none  had  windows.  The 
floors  were  of  clay  beaten  smooth  and  stained 
with  whitewash  and  colored  earths.  The 
furniture  was  simple.  A  few  pieces  of  crockery, 
a  bedstead  of  bamboo,  and  a  few  stools  were 
all  the  huts  possessed. 

The  queen  or  head  wife  of  the  chief  in  some 
portions  of  Central  Africa  rules  all  the  rest. 
If  one  displeases  her,  she  is  accused  of  witch- 
craft and  poisoned,  or,  if  that  is  not  successful, 
either  shot  or  drowned.  Du  Chaillu  tells  a 
pathetic  story  of  a  poor  girl,  Okondaga,  who 
was  compelled  to  drink  poison  for  having  be- 
witched a  ])erson  who  had  recently  died.  As 
she  was  borne  along  by  her  furious  accusers,  the 
cry  rang  in  the  traveler's  ears,  **  Chally  1  Chally  I 
do  not  let  me  die!''  but  he  was  powerless  and 
could  only  shed  bitter  tears.  With  two  other 
women  she  was  taken  in  a  canoe  upon  the  river 
and  they  were  made  tu  drink  of  the  poison. 
After  thev  became  unconscious,  thev  were  cut 
in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  water.  At  night 
Okondaga's  brother  stole  to  Du  Chaillu's  house 
for  comfort.  He  had  been  forced  to  join  in  the 
curses  heaped  upon  his  sister,  and  had  to  con- 
ceal his  grief.  He  cried,  **  O  Chally  I  when 
you  go  back  to  your  far  country,  America,  let 
them  send  men  to  us  ]K>or  people  to  teach  us 
from  that  which  vou  call  G<hVs  mouth." 
"And,"  writes  Du  Chaillu,  **I  promised  to 
give  the  message." 

The  Ashantees  in  West  Africa  are  a  super- 
stitious people.  There  is  a  belief  among  them 
that  the  spirits  of  dead  ]>ersons  are  to  be  treated 
the  same  as  if  the  persouif  themselves  were  on 
earth.     When  a  king  dies  it  is  supposed  that 


he  will  need  servants  in  the  other  world,  so  a 
number  of  men  and  women  are  killed;  the 
sacrifice  being  considered  justifiable,  that  super- 
stition may  be  complied  with.  When  the  baby 
boy  of  a  chief  dies,  a  woman  is  put  to  death 
that  her  spirit  may  take  care  of  the  child  in  the 
next  life. 

The  King  of  Dahomey,  besides  his  regular 
troops,  has  a  female  bodyguard  of  Amazons, 
who  are  noted  for  their  bravery.  They  are,  in 
some  respects,  the  **new  woman"  to  perfection. 
Their  clothing  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
short  trousers  and  a  closely  fitting  upjKjr  gar- 
ment made  of  cotton.  They  carry  a  gun  and 
a  heavy  cartridge  case,  and  are  trained  to  en- 
dure the  greatest  hardships.  Mr.  John  Duncan 
describes  one  of  their  exercises: 

**I  was  conducted/'  he  says,  **  to  a  space  of 
broken  ground  where  fourteen  days  had  been 
occupied  in  erecting  three  immense  prickly 
piles  of  green  bush.  These  three  clumps  or 
piles,  of  a  sort  of  strong  brier  or  thorn  armed 
with  the  most  dangerous  prickles,  were  placed 
in  line,  occupying  about  four  hundred  yards, 
and  were  about  seventy  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
high.  Upt>n  examining  them,  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  any  human  being  without 
boots  or  shoes  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
attempt  to  jmss  over  so  dangerous  a  collection 
of  the  most  etHciently  armed  plants  I  had  ever 
seen.  .  .  .  The  affair  was  got  up  to  illustrate 
the  capture  of  a  town.  .  .  .  After  waiting  a 
short  time  the  Amazons  made  their  appearance 
at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  first  pile, 
where  they  halted  with  shouldered  arms.  In 
a  few  seconds  the  word  for  attack  was  given, 
and  a  rush  was  made  toward  the  pile  with  a 
speed  beyond  conception;  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  whole  body  has  passed  over  this  immense 
pile  and  had  taken  the  supposed  town." 


Our  Suffering  Sisters, 

Wk  hear  a  low  waiUntr  from  over  the  wave : 
Tbe  breeze  b«'are  It  uuwani.  It  calls  us  to  save  : 
Our  slstei-s  fursakeD  we  biiUR  iheiu  u>  tbee— 
The  poor,  lonely  mmls  on  lifers  desolate  sea. 

Christ.  (  hrlst.  only  to  tliee 
We  bring  tbese  pckt  souN  on  life's  desolate  sea. 

Their  IdoN  are  cniel.  iheir  gods  are  but  stone : 
They  bear  not  ilie crying,  nor  anMwerthe  iu<iaQ  ; 
And  man  with  his  iron  heel  grinds  them  with  ^ooiti. 
Till  hope  spreads  her  pinliios,  and  leaves  them  forlorn. 

Christ,  Christ,  oul .-  through  thee 
Can  h«  >|te  bless  these  weary  ones  over  the  sea. 

Let  us  ha9t«'n.  my  sisters,  send  forth  the  glad  woitl 
That  womun  is  free  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 
That  the  dear  Father  lovt* s  her,  and  opens  the  way 
Where  the  weak«*st  may  enter  from  night  to  the  day. 

Ha>tel  haste  I  l>ear  lh«f  glad  word 
That  Woman  is  free  In  tlie  name  of  theL>>rd. 

— ^\  B.  THt*rington. 


(368) 


CHILD  LIFE  AMONG  THE  BOBANGIS  OF  THE  CONGO. 


:;ODeider  tliemselvea  fortuaate  nben 
they  have  a  Inrge  familj,  and  rejoice  at  the 
birth  of  a  child.  Wheo  twins  are  born,  thej 
deem  it  a  bleasiag,  and  the  little  alrangera  are 
kiadly  welcomed  bj  ailthe  relatives  aad  friends, 
who  maaifeat  their  joj  in  beating  drums  and 
arraying  themselves  elaborately  with  green 
vines  and  leaves. 

To  my  knowledge,  young  children  are  not 
ill-treated.  Tlieir  parents  surround  them  witli 
special  care,  and  seem  to  love  them,  though 
they  do  not  manifest  their  love  as  we  do  in 


before,  for  they  are  not  provided,  as  we  are, 
with  sponges,  soap,  and  towels.  Still,  the 
frequent  use  of  pure  water  is  very  favorable  to 
the  children,  for  they  are  all  vigorous  and 
strong. 

Boys  and  girls  wear  nothing  but  a  few  stringa 
of  beads  or  cowries  round  the  neck,  waist,  arms, 
and  ankles,  till  they  are  six  or  sev^  years  old. 
After  that  age  they  wear  a  narrow  piece  of  cloth 
around  their  loins.  The  cloth  is  made  of  palm- 
teaf  fibers.  Sach  piece  of  cloth  is  about  seven- 
teen inches  wide  and  twenty  inches  long.     Two 
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America.  Their  affection  is  purely  material. 
They  dress,  feed,  and  protect  their  children, 
but  give  them  very  little  intellectual  and  moral 
training. 

Children  appear  to  be  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
but  they,  in  their  heathen  state,  seem  to  have 
no  higher  aspirations  than  to  have  plenty  of 
cloth  and  native  ornaments,  and  to  gratify  their 
appetites. 

At  first  children  are  bathed  several  times  daily 
with  tepid  water;  but  when  they  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old  mothers  carry  them  to  the  river, 
take  them  by  one  arm,  and  plunge  them  into  the 
water  ten  or  fifteen  times  in  succession,  then 
stop,  wipe  the  children's  face  with  their  hand, 
and  go  through  the  same  process  several  tiroes 
before  the  bath  is  completed.  Children  are  not 
much  cleaner  after  their  bath  than  they  were 


or  thre«  pieces  of  this  cloth  are  sewed  together, 
and  form  a  garment  such  as  they  wear.  Chil- 
dren adorn  themselves  with  brass  and  iron 
collnrs,  strings  of  beads,  shells,  seeds,  bracelets, 
and  anklets  of  varions  descriptions,  and  embel- 
lish themselves  by  smearing  their  bodies  with  a 
kind  of  red  paint,  which  they  obtain  by  rubbing 
together  two  pieces  of  camwood  that  have  been 
soaked  in  palm  oil.  To  this  they  add  dots  and 
lines  of  yellow,  white,  and  blue  chalk.  Some 
of  the  dots  and  lines  have  a  signification,  and 
are  tmced  in  special  circumstances  only.  They 
also  file  and  sharpen  their  teeth  into  points,  pull 
out  their  eyebrows  and  eyelashes;  some  shave 
their  bead,  while  others  leave  a  little  tuft  of 
hair  ou  top.  Some  have  their  hair  plaited,  and 
covered  with  something  that  looks  very  much 
like  tar,  or  they  fasten  little  balh  of  the  black 
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mbsUnce  to  the  hair.  Others  braid  their  hair 
into  a  hundred  or  more  fine  braids,  and  let  them 
hang  around  the  head  like  a  fringe;  or  the  hair 
is  woven,  beginning  at  the  neck,  and  gradually 
working  it  in  till  it  reaches  the  forehead,  and 
ends  in  a  slender  braid  that  hangs  between  the 
eyes. 

The  children  play  with  anything  that  comes 
to  hand,  such  as  an  ear  of  com,  sticks,  native 
bells,  cooking  utensils,  etc. ;  and  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  run,  they  romp  about  the  town  as 
they  please,  build  little  houses,  throw  wooden 
apeani,  play  in  the  river,  forgetting  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  being  carried  off  by  crocodiles, 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  Congo  River. 

Their  games  are  mauy,  but  they  are  more  like 
dances  than  anything  else,  and  are  seldom 
indulged  in  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Moon- 
light nights,  children  form  circles,  join  hands, 
stamp  their  feet  on  the  ground,  then  clap  their 
hands  and  slap  their  bare  arms,  go  through  all 
sorts  of  steps  and  motions,  always  keeping  time 
with  the  tune  they  sing,  etc. 

Young  Bobangis  like  music  and  singing,  and 
begin  quite  early  to  accompany  themselves  on 
the  **esanze,"  a  small  instrument  provided  with 
nine  iron  keys  or  notes  of  different  length,  which 
they  strike  with  both  thumbs,  while  the  lingers 
support  the  box. 

Children  are  taught  to  obey  their  parents  or 
owners,  and  are  quite  submissive  when  they  are 
young;  but  as  they  grow   older   they  become 


insolent,  and  sometimes  will  argue  for  an  hour 
with  their  parents  for  a  trifie,  and  I  grieve  to 
say  that  they  are  not  as  generous  and  open- 
hearted  as  they  might  be.  For  instance,  they 
do  not  consider  it  an  obligation  to  assist  a  friend 
or  relative  who  is  ill  or  in  need. 

When  children  reach  a  certain  age,  the  father 
devotes  himself  more  particularly  to  his  sons; 
he  teaches  them  how  to  hunt,  fish,  trade.  In 
short,  they  become  his  companions  till  they  are 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  father's  rights  over  his  cliildren  are  pro- 
portional to  his  power.  If  he  is  a  slave,  his 
children  are  slaves  also,  and  the  chief  requires 
their  labor;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  father  is 
a  free  man,  his  children  belong  to  him,  and  the 
chief  has  very  little  authority  over  them ;  and, 
if  the  father  is  a  chief,  the  children  have 
unlimited  freedom. 

The  mother's  relations  with  her  children  are 
very  limited.  She  has  no  right  over  them, 
because  she  is  a  slave;  but  she  must  teach  her 
daughters  how  to  cook,  make  pottery,  cultivate 
the  gardens,  and  attend  to  the  household  till 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  then  they  must 
marrv. 

Marriage  among  the  Bobangis,  as  well  as 
among  other  Congo  tribes,  has  nothing  sacra- 
mental. It  is  simply  a  financial  transaction, 
and  many  young  girls  are  sold  against  their 
will  to  men  whom  they  fear,  and  can  never  love. 
—  Sunday  School  limes. 


RELIGIOUS  BELIEF  AND  WORSHIP  OF  THE  YORUBAS. 


BY   ORI8HATUKEH   FADUMA. 


The  Yomba  people,  in  West  Africa,  like  the 
Athenians  of  old,  are  g^ven  to  much  reverence. 
Reverence  to  traditions,  reverence  to  ancestors, 
reverence  to  the  gods  and  spirits,  is  interwoven 
with  their  beliefs.  If  it  were  connected  with  a 
belief  which  questions  before  it  is  practiced,  the 
Yorubaa  would  be  a  highly  religious  people. 
But  when  reverence  is  merely  the  result  of  cus- 
tom, then  men  worship  they  know  not  what, 
and  that  which  ought  to  be  sacred  in  religion 
becomes  painfully  superstitious.  When  I  speak 
of  the  Yorubas  as  very  religious,  I  mean  that 
they  are  very  superstitious.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  ia  important  to  study  their  system  of  be- 
lief, or  construct  one  if  it  has  not  been  done. 

In  studying  the  pagan  system  of  the  Yorubas, 
we  shall  find  the  three  stages  observed  in  the 
evolution  of  religion.  They  are  fetichism, 
nature  worship,  and  prophecy  or  divination. 


1.  Fetichism,  the  lowest,  is  practical,  though 
not  exclusively  so.  A  fetich  may  be  any  object 
in  which  the  god  or  gods  convey  their  jwwers 
either  to  protect  or  defend  the  possessor.  It  is 
worn  around  the  neck  and  waist,  on  the  arms 
and  wrists,  on  the  ankles,  or  inserted  into  the 
hair.  It  is  often  concealed  by  an  outer  covering 
made  of  cloth  or  leather  sewed  tightly  together. 
Human  hair,  finger  nails,  refuse  of  animals 
and  men,  precious  stones,  roots  of  trees,  relics 
of  the  dead,  in  fact  almost  anything  may 
be  used.  To  the  traveler  it  is  a  convenient 
vade  mecuni,  for  it  is  portable.  It  therefore 
takes  the  place  of  the  idol  and  may  be  worn 
around  the  neck  of  the  holder.  It  is  a  kind  of 
god  in  times  of  emergency.  It  brings  good 
luck  to  the  individual  who  wears  it,  and  pro- 
tects him  from  injury.  It  guards  him  against 
the  attack  of  witches,  and  the  malevolence  of 
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peraoDAl  and  private  foes.  The  hunter  ties  it 
near  the  muzzle  or  nipple  of  his  gun,  and  it  is 
thought  to  make  him  aim  straight  at  his  victim. 
What  in  onlinnry  civilized  life  would  be  con- 
sidered a  trained  and  skilled  marksmiin,  would 
be  attributed  to  the  charm  or  fetich.     In  all 


KMlvw  of  Centrtt , 

such  cases  it  is  some  spirit  whose  power  is  felt 
through  the  charm  which  is  its  [nedium.  The 
favor  or  disfavor  of  heaven  is  communicated 
through  the  material  medium  called  fetich. 

3.  In  nature  worship,  wc  have  the  image  of  a 
god  made  out  of  stone  or  wood.  The  god  lias 
the  form  and  features  of  a  person.  It  is  gener- 
all;  an  ill-shapcn  image,  but  this  is  probably  due 
tu  the  primitive  state  in  which  art  is,  IL  be- 
longs to  a  hi^h  stage  of  civilization  to  produce 
the  work  of  n  Phidias,  a  Praiiteles,  or  a  Poly- 
clelus.  Yet  Greek  art  had  quile  as  humbic  a 
beginning.  Side  by  side  with  this  nature  wor- 
ship is  fetichism,  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  say 
whether  the  former  is  really  an  evolution  from 
the  latter.  The  worshiper  of  images  has  also 
a  fetich,  which  may  be  seen  about  his  person 
even  when  he  is  in  the  act  of  worshiping  his 

3.  Along  with  (etichism  and  idolatry  is  de- 
veloped a  system  of  priestcraft  which  may  be 


at  one  time  esoteric,  and  at  another  time  eico- 
teric.  A  man  may  make  his  own  fetich,  but 
when  difficulties  of  a  peculiar  kind  arise  tlie 
trained  hand  is  sought.  It  ia  the  man  whose 
chief  employment  is  to  make  fetichea,  who 
k  nowB  the  nature  of  diseases,  f  oret  el  Is  the  future, 
and  ia  in  closer  touch  with  the  god  or  gods. 
Such  a  man  has  a  powerful  influence  in  the 
community;  he  is  a  physician  of  rare  ability,  a 
herbalist  of  repute,  and  a  magician.  He  is 
sought  by  the  high  and  low,  consulted  in  family 
disappointments  and  nt  the  king's  court.  His 
advice  is  taken,  and  he  is  dreaded  by  all. 

The  Yoruba  gods  are  many.  There  is  a  god 
of  war,  like  the  Roman  Mars  or  the  Ares  of  the 
Greeks,  who  leads  the  aimies  to  victory,  and  to 
whom  human  victims  are  oiTered.  There  is 
Shango,  the  god  of  thunder,  whose  priests  are 
white-robed.  He  is  like  the  Jupiter  Tonnns  of 
the  Komans.  When  he  thunders  and  sends 
forth  his'  lightning  upon  the  dwellings  of  men 
his  priests  are  sought  after  to  appease  his  wrath. 
There  is  a  god  who,  like  Ceres,  controls  agri- 
culture, to  whom  the  first  fruits  of  the  field  are 
offered.  Over  the  sea  presides  the  water  god, 
who,  like  Neptune,  calms  the  stormy  seas  and 
puis  to  flight  the  storm  clouds.  There  are  gods 
of  the  mouQtnins,  valleys,  and  hills;  gods  of  tlie 
market  and  pathways;  household  gods,  the  pe- 
culiar treasures  of  individual  families;  and  gods 
of  the  nation.  There  are  several  names  by  which 
the  gods  are  known,  but  above  tliem  all  is  Ohtdu^ 
mure,  the  supreme  king  both  of  gods  and  men, 
who  assigns  a  sphere  of  influence  to  each  of  the 
local  gods.  He  holds  precisely  the  same  relti- 
tions  to  Ihe  goils  as  Jupiter  held  in  the  Roman 
pantheon,  or  Zeus  in  the  Greek.  The  existence 
of  these  gods  seems  to  be  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  supreme  God  is  helped  to  rule  the 
country. 

Since  the  native  worshiper  cannot  see  the 
supreme  god  who  is  hid  somewhere  in  the 
clouds,  his  nature  demands  the  presence  of  one 
to  whom  he  can  appeal  in  cases  of  need,  some 
one  who  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
necesgity  therefore  arises  for  the  fabrication  of 
an  object  which  would  be  a  symbol  of  the 
supreme  Ood.  It  is  a  remarkable,  though 
crude,  expression  of  the  people's  need  of  an 
iigent  who  shall  come  between  them  and  their 
god,  an  agent  who  is  not  clothed  with  spirit- 
uality, hut  who  can  be  seen  and  touched.  To 
this  visible  object  his  needs  are  made  known. 
Through  all  ethnic  rehgiona  such  an  agent  ia 
found.     In  Christianity  we  have  a  solutjoa  of 
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this  need,  nod  the  truest  e^iprewion  in  the  liv- 
ing, the  peraoDdl,  visible  nnd  tangible  ChriEt, 
who  is  Ood  clothed  id  flesh,  nnd  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man.  Through  the  nces  men 
hare  been  gropiog  in  the  dark,  seeking  if 
haply  they  may  find  such  a  Christ. 

The  Tomba  wotships  the  objects  of  nature 
above  him.  The  moon  is  one  of  tliem.  Con- 
stant reflection  on  its  moTements  sharpens  his 
interest.  Re  is  a  •;ood  calculator.  He  tells  his 
age  by  the  uumber  of  moons  he  has  seen.  To 
him  the  moon  is  a  harbinger  of  joy  or  sorrow ; 
he  supplicates  It  when  it  appears  in  its  new 
crescent  robe  to  avert  all  tvils  of  the  new  month. 
Throughout  the  system  of  image  wurship,  ___. 
what  appears  Grst  as  a  symbol  of  the  god 
is  now  confounded  with  and  worshiped 
a$  God.  The  distinction  between  them 
is  lost,  so  that  if  there  is  a  monotheism  in 
the  system,  it  is  lost  in  polytheism.  God, 
u  spirit,  is  lost  and  absorbed  in  God  ns 

Of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the 
Yorubas  have  a  very  faint  conception. 
The  first  pair  sprang  from  that  section 
of  the  Toruba  country  knovrn  as  Iffo 
(Ileb). 

Of  the  future  life  they  have  some  con- 
ception. The  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls  is  prevalent.  The 
spirit  of  a  (.rood  man  is  changed  at  death 
to  some  good  being  or  animal,  while 
that  of  a  bnd  man  is  transformed  to  a 
ferocious  animal  or  an  evil  spirit.  An- 
cestors may  be  bom  again  in  the  world. 
The  children,  called  Ahiku,  that  is,  chil- 
dren who  die  prcmnturcly,  arc  said  to  re- 
turn to  life  at  the  next  birth  of  its  mother, 
if,  at  this  birth,  the  child  also  dies  prematui  ely. 
At  the  death  of  one  messages  are  sent 
and  songs  to  dead  relatives  and  friends.  Fiiasts 
are  observed  and  sacriliceE  offered  to  the  (lead. 
On  the  third  day  after  burial  an  early  morning 
sacrifice  of  meal  and  oil  is  made  at  the  grave  of 
the  deceased,  and  his  spirit  is  supposed  to  eat 
a  portion  of  it.  On  the  seventh  day  after  Imrial 
there  is  a  feast  preceded  by  a  morning;  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  and  the 
spirits  of  ancestors  partake.  After  this  feast 
and  sacrifice  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  sup- 
poaed  to  leave  the  old  home  and  take  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  surviving  friends. 

The  whole  system  of  Yoruba  worship  is 
steeped  in  spirit  worship.  Spirits  are  found 
everywhere.    They  are  the  controllers  of  dis- 
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eases.  When  a  child  suffera  from  convulsions 
it  is  because  he  sees  a  B])irit  which  frightens 
him.  The  medicine  man,  therefore,  washes  his 
eyes  with  a  solution  prepared  from  the  bark  of 
a  medicinal  ))lant.  There  are  spirits  which 
exert  evil  inQuence  in  the  world.  These  may 
be  seen,  und  itre  called  fj/fi^*  taygl>ayray). 
They  are  of  diminutive  stature;  they  leave  their 
graves  at  midnight  and  return  to  them  before 
daybreiik.  Sheep  riding  is  their  delight.  They 
are  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  sheep  by  dis- 
ease. The  medicine  man  is  often  called  to 
drive  them  away  by  shooting  iit  them,  or  sup- 
plying  iudiviiluals    who  are   spirit- frightened 


al  Centrsl  .\ 
clmnii  or   fetich  as  a  pro- 
are      ulso     guod      spirits. 
...  ^  in  the  world, 

and  pro  |  Icct  men  from  danger,  and  ap- 
peiir  to  tbCTu  in  dreiinis.  If  there  is  sorrow 
at  the  grave  of  the  departed  it  is  relieveil  after 
the  seventh  day,  whou  a  feast  of  rejoicing  fol- 
lows, and  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  the  decciised  has  gone  to  join  those 
of  his  iincestors.  There  is  a  kind  of  spirit 
telegraphy  by  which  the  present  and  the  future 
are  connected. 

The  sncrificinl  system  of  the  Yorubas  has 
nothing  peculiar.  It  hiis  the  same  characteris- 
tics founil  in  other  systems  of  pagan  religions. 
The  one  who  offers  sacrifice  may  be  the  father 
of  the  family  in  ordinary  cases.  In  peculiar 
and    trying   circumstances   a  trained   liand    is 
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sought.  The  medicine  man  is  qualified  by 
years  of  training  for  the  post.  The  offices  of 
doctor  and  sacrificer  are  invariably  combined 
under  the  same  individual.  Sacrifice  has  a 
raison  d'etre.  It  is,  first  of  all,  prophylactic. 
Men  feel  the  pain  of  diseases ;  they  know  that  evil 
spirits  surround  them  and  are  seeking  their  de- 
struction; they  are  aware  of  pei*sonal  foes  who 
are  bent  on  their  destruction ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  sacrifice  to  a  god  and  ask  for 
his  protection.  The  idea  of  communing  with 
the  gods  is  not  a  prominent  one,  though  it  is 
found  in  the  system.  What  stands  in  bold  re- 
lief is  the  feeling  of  deliverance  and  salvation 
from  outward,  not  inward,  evils.  No  one  ever 
thinks  of  praying  to  the  gods  for  strength  to 
overcome  personal  feelings  and  to  resist  tempta- 
tions. When  one  is  surrounded  by  evil,  or  has 
escaped  some  calamity,  the  god  is  approached 
and  his  protection  sought,  or  he  is  thanked  for 
averting  a  calamity.  Sacrifice  is  a  prophylactic, 
as  well  as  a  thank  offering. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  one  of  fear  and 
suspicion.  The  worshiper  does  not  love  his 
god,  but  fears  him.  The  same  mental  act  which 
is  produced  when  the  worshiper  approaches  his 
god  is  also  produced  in  children  and  wives 
when  they  approach  their  fathers  and  husbands. 
The  same  is  produced  in  subjects  when  they  ap- 
proach those  who  are  in  authority.  The  father 
of  a  family,  as  well  as  the  king  or  chief  of  the 
tribe,  holds  the  same  relation  to  his  children  or 
subject  as  the  god  holds  to  the  nation.  It  may 
be  said  that  cliildren  fear  rather  than  love  their 
fathers,  and  wives  submit  with  dread  to  their 
lords.  The  obedience  required  of  them  is  an 
enforced  one ;  it  does  not  spring  from  love,  but 
it  is  caused  bv  fear.  The  native  rule  is  like  the 
rule  of  his  gods,  it  is  stern  and  severe.  If  there 
is  any  love,  it  is  swallowed  up  in  fear.  It  may 
be  said,  however,   that  this  is  not  a  peculiar 


characteristic  of  the  Yoruba  people  and  religion, 
but  a  general  characteristic  of  pagan  Africa. 

In  the  Yoruba  sacrifice  are  included  fruits  of 
the  earth,  such  as  bananas.  Kola  nuts,  meal 
made  of  beans,  oil  (generally  palm  oil),  animals, 
and  human  beings.  Kola  nuts  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  worship.  Through  it  the  god 
makes  known  his  will  to  men.  The  worshiper, 
after  separating  the  two  halves  of  the  nut, 
throws  them  on  the  ground ;  if  the  inner  parts 
turn  upward  they  signify  that  the  god  looks 
with  favor  upon  the  worshiper;  if  they  turn 
downward  they  indicate  the  god's  disfavor.  In 
all  human  sacrifices  the  blood  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  offered  as  a  libation  to  the  god 
and  poured  on  the  ground.  While  the  worshiper 
may  become  impoverished  by  constant  sacrifice, 
the  sacrificer  or  medicine  man  is  often  enriche<l 
by  it.  Salvation  sought  through  such  a  system 
is  one  of  sacrifices  and  works. 

The  gods  often  reveal  their  minds  to  men  by 
means  of  omens.  If  one,  on  the  eve  of  an  ex- 
pedition, were  to  hit  his  left  toe  against  un 
object,  it  presages  evil;  if  the  right  toe,  the  re- 
sult would  be  a  success.  Often  the  traveler  is 
obliged  to  return  home  and  wait  for  a  favoi-able 
omen.  If  a  snake  is  seen  crossing  a  path  it 
means  that  some  misfortune  will  happen  to  the 
beholder.  Shooting  stars  are  sure  signs  of  the 
removal  of  friends  from  earth  by  death.  The 
fiight  or  cries  of  certain  birds  point  to  disaster. 

The  pagan  system  of  Yoruba  worship,  like  all 
religions  which  are  in  a  state  of  childhood,  is 
not  philosophical,  but  poetical,  a  religion  in- 
spired by  fear  rather  than  love.  There  is  no 
element  found  in  it  which  is  not  present  in 
similar  religions.  God  is  the  fundamental  con- 
ception; worship  of  him  includes  prayer,  which 
is  an  expression  of  the  souPs  yearnings,  and 
sacrifice  which  is  made  to  appease  God  and 
escape  danger. — A.  M.  E.  Church  Betiew, 


RELIGION  OF  THE  KAFFIR  RACE. 

BY  REV.  J08IAH  TYLEK,  D.D. 

*^ Bantu''    people,    so    called,     in  Natal,  the  Zulu  country,  and  Matabeleland. 


Kaffirs,  or  "liantu'^  people,  so 
number  about  fifty  millions,  one  fourth  of  the 
estimated  population  of  Africa.  Their  habitat 
is  chiefiy  the  southeastern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  many  are  found  on  the  west  coast 
under  the  equator  and  in  the  Congo  basin.  Of 
this  race  we  regard  the  Basutos  and  Zulus  as 
the  most  intelligent  and  progressive.  The  for- 
mer live  near  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  latter 


They  are  not  polytheists,  but  believe  in  one 
supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  and 
of  the  human  family.  Their  views,  however, 
in  regard  to  his  character  are  extremely  vague 
and  crude.  The  generic  term  of  their  worship 
may  be  called  fetichism,  which  appears  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Objects  of  their  worship  are 
ancestral  spirits  as  in  China,  but  African  fetiches, 
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or  mediums  of  approach  to  departed  relatives, 
are  more  gross  and  repulsive  than  those  of  the 
•*  Celestials." 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  religious 
rites  so  corrupt  and  cruel  as  in  West  Africa, 
among  the  Pongwe  and  kindred  tribes,  where 
rum  drinking  b  freely  mingled  with  their  wor- 
ship. Kaffir  priests,  or  diviners  (for  many  of 
them  practice  the  arts  of  divination),  are  some- 
times called,  and  not  improperly,  *' spirit  doc- 
tors," for  they  profess  to  be  in  communication 
with  the  spirit  world,  the  only  individuals  who 
hold  the  key  to  that  world,  and  areconsiupiently 
able  to  call  up  from  their  subterranean  abode 
those  who  can  tell  how  to  avert  mundane  calam- 
ities. Zulus  name  them  **izanusi,"  literally 
^'amellers  out;"  hence  discoverers  of  poisoners, 
witches,  etc.  They  often  bnmd  individuals  as 
witches,  and  therefore  receive  the  name  **  witch 
doctors."  While  studying  for  their  profession 
in  the  school  of  African  ])rophet8,  and  before 
practicing  in  public  their  art  they  undergo  a 
great  amount  of  self-denial  and  even  torture. 
They  isolate  themselves  from  their  fellow- men, 
wander  about  at  n\cr\xt  amonir  wild  beasts, 
handle  live  snakes,  fasten  to  their  hair  gall 
bladders  of  sheep  and  goats  and  a  profusion  of 
hens*  feathers,  covering  their  heads  with  grease 
and  red  ochre,  making  a  truly  hideous  spectacle. 
They  will  not  descend  into  hades  until  they 
have  received  an  ox  as  payment  for  tiieir  serv- 
ices, and  before  the  ceremonies  are  concluded 
another  ox  is  generally  demanded  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  spirits  below,  as  well  as  of  wor- 
ahi|>ers  above. 

I  once  witnessed  in  Zululand  an  exhibition  of 
the   skill  of  a  Zulu   diviner.     In   this  case  a 


woman  officiated.  She  was  about  forty  years 
of  age,  tall  and  thin,  with  sharp  eyes  and  great 
volubility  of  tongue.  The  scene  took  place  in 
a  hut  filled  almost  to  suffocation.  A  man  was 
ill,  and  his  relatives  wished  to  know  the  cause 
of  the  complaint  and  the  required  remedy. 
For  half  an  hour  the  priestess  shouted,  **  Yizwal 
yizwal^'C*  Hear  I  hear  I '*)  **  Strike  the  ground!" 
which  thev  did  with  their  canes  and  knob  ker- 
ries;  she,  in  the  meantime,  i)Ouring  a  lot  of 
nonsense  into  their  eni-s,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
duce a  hypnotic  effect,  until  all  assented  to 
what  she  said,  whether  true  or  untrue.  Her 
final  statement  was:  **The  grandfather  of  the 
sick  man  is  hungry.  He  must  have  beef,  or  the 
man  will  die."  lumiediately  a  cow  was  given 
to  the  spirit  as  a  propitiatory  offering,  a  portion 
of  the  meat  was  left  one  side  for  a  serpent,  the 
accredited  niessenirer  or  representative  of  the 
spirit,  but  it  was  not  long  before  it  went  down 
their  own  throats. 

Cruelties,  practiced  now  to  some  extent,  but 
for  many  generations  past  among  Kafiir  clans, 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  narration. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  doctress  to  whom  I 
listened  might  have  brandished  the  tail  of  a 
gnu  over  her  auditors,  until  she  touched  the 
head  of  an  innocent  man,  who  would  have  been 
led  out  to  execution.  Thank  God,  ** smelling 
out  '*  has  pretty  much  come  to  an  end  in  Africa. 
It  is  prohibited  in  those  parts  where  European 
authority  is  established.  I  am  <;lad  to  say  that 
superstitions  are  dying  out,  and,  as  tribe  after 
tribe  is  cn)anci])ated  from  the  horrid  worship  I 
have  described,  who  will  not  pray  that  the  pure 
and  refining  principles  of  Christianity  may  take 
its  place  i — Jfiwln,„/ri/  Ihrnbi. 


THE  IIEHMIT  CHRISTIAN  NATION  OF  AFRICA. 

BY   PROFESSOR   DR.    GKORGK    H.    SCIIODDE. 


None  have  bi  tter  r«  asons  than  the  Christians 
to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Abyssinians.  In 
reality,  they  are  the  heruiit  Christian  people  of 
the  i^lobe — the  oldest  national  Church  in  ex- 
istence.  Oi^ganized  as  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  adopting  the  tenets  and  teachings  of 
the  Greek  Church  of  that  }>eriod,  Abyssinian 
Christianity  of  to-day  has  still  preserved,  al- 
though in  I  lie  form  of  a  ]>etrified  formalism,  the 
doctrines  and  liturgies,  the  morals  and  litera- 
ture, of  Ihe  age  which  witnessed  the  conversion 
of  this  unique  and  gifted  ]>eople. 

Ever  since  the  conquest  of  Kgypt  by  the  Mos- 
o 


lenis  the  Abyssinians  have  been  separated  from 
the  Church  at  large.  In  fact,  the  rupture  be- 
tween it  and  the  mother  Greek  Church  took 
l)toce  as  early  as  A.  I).  451,  when  the  synod  of 
Chalcedon  eitndemned  as  heretical  tlie  Mono- 
physitical  dognia>  of  the  Egyptian  and  other 
churches.  With  the  excepti«)n  of  a  passin^r  and 
unfortunate  a(<ju:iintance  with  the  Portuguoe 
in  the  fifth  ceniurv,  which  led  to  the  tennmnirv 
establishment  of  a  Je^uistic  supremacy  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See 
of  Rome.  .Unssinian  Christianity  has  lM.*en  an 
unknown  (luantitv  to  Western  Christianitv  for 
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more  than  a  dozen  centuries — a  vague  knowl- 
edge of  it  being  traditionally  spread  under  the 
name  of  **the  Christianity  of  the  Presbyter 
John."  Even  to  the  present  day  the  type  of 
ecclesiastical  life  here  represented  lias  been  an 
enigma  to  Western  minds,  as  neither  Protestant 
nor  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  these  people  into  touch  and  tone 
with  the  living  Christianity  of  the  West. 

All  these  data,  together  with  the  surprising 
experiences  of  the  Italians  in  Abyssinia  during 
the  past  decade,  have  naturally  aroused  the  in- 
quiry as  to  what  manner  of  men  these  people 
are.  The  Abyssinian — who  is  the  modern  rep- 
resentative of  the  Ethiopian  of  history — can 
boast  of  an  excellent  kinship,  pedigree,  and 
descent.  He  is  really  no  Ethiopian  at  all — that 
is,  he  is  not  black,  nor  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race.  He  is  of  purely  Semitic  extraction— a 
brother  of  the  Hebrew,  the  Arab,  the  Babylon- 
ian, the  Assyrian,  the  Phoenician,  the  Syrian, 
and  other  history-making  peoples.  His  phys- 
iology, his  language,  his  method  of  thought, 
clearly  indicate  his  extraction.  His  color  is, 
indeed,  to  use  a  word  employed  by  a  promi- 
nent German  missionary  (Krapft),  **  coffee-col- 
ored," but  this  is  manifestly  the  result  of  climatic 
influences.  Between  his  tongue  and  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  of  the  Koran  there  exists  as 
close  a  relationship  as  is  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  between  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
and  on  the  other  between  the  German  and  the 
Scandinavian  languages. 

The  religious  traditions  of  the  Abyssinians 
are  exceedingly  old.  The  royal  house  traces 
its  origin  back  to  Solomon — the  first  king  of 
Abyssinia,  Menelik,  being  regarded  as  a  son  of 
the  wise  king  of  Israel  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
The  native  chronicles,  as  these  are  reproduced 
in  the  monumental  thesaurus  of  Ludolf,^i8^<Wea 
jEthiopica^  trace  this  line  through  all  its  mem- 
bers up  to  the  son  of  David,  and  the  royal 
house  of  Abyssinia  claims  an  ancestry  as  an- 
cient bs  the  houses  of  China  and  Japan.  Tra- 
dition also  claims  that  this  first  Menelik,  who 
was  educated  at  Jerusalem,  took  with  hiaihe 
original  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  Temple 
and  brought  it  with  him  to  liis  own  capital  city 
of  Axum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. In  this  tradition  there  is  evidently  a 
kernel  of  truth.  Although  the  Abyssinians  are 
Christians,  }et  in  their  faith  and  church  life 
they  have  many  Jewish  elements.  Thus  they 
still  practice  circumcision  as  well  as  baptism, 
they  observe  the  seventh  day  as   well  as  the 


first,  they  have  an  abundance  of  fast  days  after 
Jewish  models. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  before  they  be- 
came Christians  the  Abyssinians  had  adopted 
the  tenets  of  Judaism.  The  existence  in  their 
midst  of  a  peculiar  people  called  *'Falashas" 
or  **  Black  Jews,"  with  a  Jewish  type  of  faith 
of  the  ante-Talmudic  period,  makes  this  view 
probable,  as  the  Falashas  would  then  be  tliat 
portion  of  the  people  who  would  not  exchange 
their  Jewish  faith  for  the  Christian.  That  there 
was  a  mighty  struggle  between  these  two  faiths 
in  Abyssinia  is  indicated  by  the  undoubted  fact 
that,  probably  during  the  eleventh  century,  a 
Jewish  dynasty  ruled  Abyssinia  for  several  dec- 
ades, and  was  suppressed  only  after  a  bitter 
contest.  This  whole  Jewish  interlude  in  Abys- 
sinian history  strongly  recalls  the  llyksos  epi- 
sode in  the  early  annals  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinian  Christianity  has  a  noble  reconl  in 
defending  its  existence  against  Moslem  atrres- 
sion.  While  the  Mohammedan  propagimdu  of 
fire  and  sword  was  able  to  overthrow  the  Chris- 
tian Orient,  and  the  green  flag  of  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  was  carried  in  triumph  over  northern 
Africa  and  in  western  Europe  almost  to  the 
Rhine,  and  in  eastern  Europe  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  this  same  power  was  not  able  to  sup- 
plant the  cross  by  the  crescent  in  the  nioiintiiin 
fastnesses  of  the  **  Switzerland  of  Africa,"  just 
across  the  Red  Sea  from  Mecca  and  Medinn, 
and  bring  to  the  feet  of  the  false  prophet  tlic 
kindred  people  of  Abyssinia. 

For  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  down 
to  the  last  war  between  the  Mahdi  and  the 
Negus  John,  the  Abyssinians  have  defended 
and  maintained  against  fearful  odds  the  cauMf 
of  Christian  culture  and  civilization  against  the 
Moslem  foe.  It  is  true  that  the  Christianity 
and  civilization  of  Abyssinia  is  not  much  to 
boast  of,  being  a  stereotyped  petrification  of 
the  Christian  Greek  culture  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  yet,  with  such  historic  factors  and  forces 
to  deal  with,  the  surprise  really  consliits  in  the 
fact  that  even  a  semblance  of  Christianity  is  left 
to  tell  the  story  of  former  greatness.  As  it  is, 
the  Abyssinian  Church  is  probably  the  greatest, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  ruin  of  Christian- 
ity, and,  as  such,has  its  story  to  tell  and  its  lei>- 
son  to  teach. 

Of  special  value  has  the  peculiar  history  of 
Abyssinia  been  for  the  Christian  Church  in 
this — that  it  has,  in  its  isolation  and^paration, 
preserved  a  large  number  of  valuable  works  of 
early  Christianity,  which  have  been  lost  to  the 
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Gneco-Latin  literature  of  the  Church.  To  these 
belong,  among  other  works,  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  a  number  of 
excellent  texts  of  Patristic  writings.  The  lit- 
erature of  Abyssinia  is  fairly   large,  but  is  al- 


most entirely  composed  of  translations,  and  is 
throughout,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  theo- 
logical and  Christian.  Much  of  it  yet  remains 
to  be  published  and  examined. — Sunday  School 
Tiiues. 


PENANG  AND  ITS  PKOPLE. 


BY  CAPTAIN  H.  C.   EVER  ILL. 


Penaso,  or  Pulo  Penang.  as  the  natives  de- 
light in  terming  it,  lies  off  the  Malay  coast  be- 
tween Quedah  and  the  British  protected  Malay 
State  of  Perak.  Pulo  Penang,  literally  trans- 
late<1,  means  the  '*  island  of  the  betel  nut,'* 
sometimes  called  the  areca  nut.  In  vain  have 
the  imperial  authorities  renamed  it  Prince  of 
Wales  Island,  and  called  the  townshi])  George- 
town. To  the  natives  it  is  still  Penang,  and 
will  probably  always  retain  that  name. 

The  island  was  ceded  by  the  Rajah  of  Quedah 
to  the  honorable  East  India  Company  in  1776,  and 
was  at  that  time  the  only  settlement  the  English 
held  in  what  has  since  been  termed  Farther 
India.  There  is  a  romantic  story  told  about  a 
daughter  of  this  rajah  falling  in  love  with  Cap- 
tain Light  of  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
marrying  him  and  receiving  the  island  of  Pe- 
nang for  her  dowry.  This  is  probably  not 
quite  correct,  but  Captain  Light  undoubtedly 
arranged  the  concession  and  afterward  married 
somebody  who  was  not  very  light  (in  color,  I 
mean),  and  his  descendants  live  in  Penang  to 
this  day.  Province  Wellesley,  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  Pe- 
nang, was  ceded  in  1800. 

Penang  rises  direct  from  the  seabeach  on  all 
sides,  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  2,723  feet  in 
the  highest  part.  The  scenery  is  very  grand. 
One  of  the  sights  of  Penang  is  the  waterfall, 
which  supplies  the  town  and  most  of  the  island 
with  beautiful,  clear  water.  Penang  being  so 
near  the  equator,  has  a  very  abundant  rainfall. 
A  lai^e  quantity  of  this  appears  to  drain  into 
some  subterranean  reservoir,  from  which,  by 
some  natural  cause  (probably  a  siphon),  it 
emerges  again  in  a  natural  waterfall  a  long  way 
up  the  mountain,  where  a  dam  has  been  made, 
from  which  it  is  lead  into  pipes  to  supply  the 
town,  the  surplus  water  running  in  another 
direction  down  to  the  sea.  I  don*t  know  a 
pleasanter  drive  anywhere  than  going  our  to  that 
waterfall  in  the  early  morning,  takiiigabathanda 
cupofcoflEeethere,and  then  returning  to  break  fast. 

People  who  have  been   born  in  Penang  dearly 


love  their  native  place.  One  cannot  help  ad- 
miring them  for  the  intense  love  with  which 
they  regjird  the  **Gem  of  the  East,"  as  it  has 
been  often  termed.  The  population  of  Penang 
and  Province  Welleslev  must  be  nearlv  three 
hundred  thousand,  if  not  more.  It  is  very 
mixed,  consisting  of  a  sprinkling  of  Europeans 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Eunisiaus,  as  the 
half-caste  of  different  shades  are  termed  (apro- 
pos of  their  European  and  Asiatic  parentage); 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of 
Chinese,  Malays,  and  a  number  of  Tamils  or 
Elings  from  the  Xjigapatam  district  of  the 
Madras  coa-tt;  but  in  the  business  part  of  the 
town  you  will  meet  the  Parsi  merchant,  the 
Armenian  hiwver,  the  Chittv  nionev  lender,  and 
the  Mohammedan  dubash,  while  nearly  every 
European  race  has  its  nationality  represented  in 
the  mercantile  community. 

The  Baba,  or  Straits-born  Chinaman,  is  quite 
in  his  element  here.  He  always  looks  fat,  cool, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  and,  more  than  all, 
**  spends  "  his  money  like  a  white  man.  Some 
of  them  own  ponies  and  even  Australian  walers 
(waler  is  a  term  for  Austnilian  horse  in  India). 
They  drink  beer,  brandy,  and  very  often  cham- 
pagne, and  smoke  cigars  and  play  billiards. 
Most  of  the  Babas  wear  red  tails,  or  talli  toucli- 
ings,  as  they  call  them.  If  you  are  driving 
along  the  Penang  roads  you  will  meet  dozens  of 
sleek,  red-tailed  China  boys  mingled  with  Malay 
and  Eurasian  children  on  their  way  to  the 
public  school,  jabbering  away  in  Malay,  for 
Malay  is  the  language  of  intercourse  in  the 
Straits.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Italian  of  the  Ea.stern 
Archipelago,  which  all  old  Chinese  residents 
speak  in  preference  to  Chiifese.  Continuing 
your  drive  you  meet  the  irrepressible  Chinese 
youth  c<Mning  down  the  hill  on  a  bicycle,  and 
probably  jmiss  several  more  Mongolian  bucks 
driving  a  smart  gig  into  business,  with  a  Malay 
or  Indian  Syce  or  groom  behind  them.  Siamese 
princes,  Buraiese  traders,  crafty-looking  Arabs, 
and  the  woolly  headed  Abyssinians  can  be  en- 
countered any  day  near  the  boat  landing. 
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The  island  of  Pennng  produces  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nutmegs,  cocoanuts,  l»etel  nuts,  sirrih  or 
pepper  vine,  and  both  it  and  the  neighboring 
Malay  states  are  very  rich  in  tropical  fruits.  It 
is  here  that  that  (piecu  of  fruits,  the  mango- 
stein,  reaches  perfection.  The  Rambutan,  man- 
go, Duku  pineapples,  rambatstein  papyia,  cus- 
tard apple,  jack,  limes,  shaddocks,  banantis,  and 
plantains  of  forty  varieties  are  to  be  f(J\ind,  and 
the  luscious  but  unsavory-smelling  durian,  which 
so  delights  the  heart  and  invigorates  the  bodies 
of  the  Penangites,  for  here  the  black,  yellow, 
brown,  and  even  white  races  cultivate  a  taste 
for  that  prickly,  strange  fruit. 

Penang  lawyer  is  the  name  of  a  large  stick 
having  a  knob  on  the  extremity,  and  the  term 
originated  thus :  Penang  had  no  lawyers  in  the 
early  days.  The  honorable  East  India  Company's 
residents  were  too  just  to  allow  the  natives  and 
Indian  settlers  (who  are  all  very  fond  of  litiga- 


tion) to  be  fleeced  by  lawyers.  Id  fact  they  pre- 
ferred fleecing  them  themselves.  So  the  pre- 
vailing custom  was  for  the  litigants  M>  make 
their  pleas  or  applications  to  the  oflScial,  and 
then  wait  under  the  shade  of  a  big  banyan  tree 
until  their  case  came  on.  The  process  of  law 
was  very  much  accelerated  by  making  presents 
to  the  resident  magistrate,  not  directly,  but  by 
the  medium  of  his  wife  or  lady,  who  stood  at 
the  back  door  to  take  the  money. 

While  waiting  under  the  tree  for  their  cases 
to  be  heard,  they,  of  course — Eastern  fashion — 
argued  their  cases.  From  words  they  came  to 
blows,  and  used  these  sticks  to  settle  their  little 
differences;  while  in  the  case  of  the  poorer 
petitioners,  who  had  no  money  to  fee  the  Indy 
with,  they  found  it  saving  of  time  to  settle  their 
grievances  with  the  **  Penang  lawyers"  right 
away,  and  probably  were  better  in  mind,  body,  und 
pouch  after  the  diversion. — California  Magazine. 
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(Extracts  from  the  Address  of  tbe  Blsbops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  General  Conference  in 


Cleveland,  O 

The  quadrennium  has  abundantly  demon- 
strated that  the  Church  is  divinely  appointed  to 
evangelize  the  world.  Christ's  mission  was  to 
give  his  life  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  And 
the  great  missicm  of  the  Church  is  the  proclama- 
tion of  that  fact  to  everv  creature.  Missions 
are  the  soul  of  the  Church ;  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  its  continuance  on  earth.  We  find 
the  methods  that  are  mo<5t  owned  of  heaven  for 
this  work  are  those  that  were  practiced  by  the 
Son  of  God.  Ills  methods  were:  Healing  of 
the  body,  teaching  of  the  mind,  and  the  im- 
partation  of  his  Spirit,  by  dwelling  personally 
among  and  in  men.  Our  analogous  methods  are 
hospitals,  schools,  and  preaching  for  the  con- 
version of  men  by  the  jwwer  of  God.  This 
power  is  as  present  to  save  as  when  Christ  was  on 
the  earth.  It  saves  as  quickly  now  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Philippian  jailer,  as  thoroughly  as  in 
the  case  of  Paul.  Missionaries  are  often  d«.-- 
lightcd  to  find  in  their  heathen  converts  a  sim- 
plicity of  faith,  a  spiritual  insight,  and  a  hero 
ism  in  enduring  persecution  that  must  unde- 
niably have  been  given  of  God.  The  conver- 
sion of  India  is  both  more  thorough  and  more 
rapid  than  was  the  conversion  of  Europe. 
There  is  a  power  turning  the  world  upside 
down  that  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  language 
of  civilization  and  secularism. 

Besides    preaching    the    Gospel    in    fifteen 


,  May,  1S96.) 

languages  in  the  United  States,  our  beloved 
Church  has  150^000  communicants  and  as  many 
adherents  outside  the  country;  40,000  students 
in  training  schools,  and  150,000  in  Sunday 
schools.  During  the  quadrennium  we  have 
been  able  to  send  out  but  fifteen  more  Amcricaii 
missionaries,  but  the  native  ordained  missiona- 
ries have  increased  fifty  percent,  theunordained 
forty  per  cent,  and  the  self-support  sixty  per 
cent.  We  could  double  our  foreign  member- 
ship in  the  next  four  years  if  we  had  the  money 
to  send  the  teachers.  We  make  no  estimate  of 
time,  but  after  a  more  perfect  coDsecration  of 
believers,  a  deeper  experimental  study  of  the 
laws  of  spirit  forces,  we  shall  be  ready  to  join 
in  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  aod  he 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever." 

Not  only  do  we  recognize  many  signs  of  ad- 
vancing spiritual  life  in  our  own  Church,  but 
with  devout  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Gk)d  we 
recognize  that  the  trend  of  all  the  Churches 
and  of  the  thouglit  of  our  age  is  in  the  direction 
of  a  larger  and  intenser  faith.  There  have  been 
godless  theories  in  scienci',  a  fashion  of  despair 
in  poetry,  agnostic  tendencies  in  philosophy, 
assumptions  that  the  intellect  is  superior  to  re- 
ligious sentiment,  assertions  that  science  and 
faith  are  forever  sundered,    criticisms  of  the 
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"w^ord  of  God  that  were  destructive  of  belief; 

"w^e  have  had  scoffers  willingly  ignorant,  saying 

on  many  a  platform,   Where  is  the  promise  of 

God^s  coming,  and  the  evidence  of  his  working 

in  the  world  ?    But,  thank  God,  that  midnight 

18  passed.     The  aurora  of  a  better  day  gleams 

in  our  sky.     All  those  malign  influences  have 

done  their  worst,   but  the  word  of  God  still 

Btandeth  sure.     The  period  of  destruction  has 

been,   the  period  of  construction  has  begun. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  in  the  ranks  of 

science  itself  there  were  not  seven  thousand  men 

who   had  not  bowed  the  knee  to   Baal.     In 

every  department  there  is  now  a  return  to  faith, 

a  clearer  recognition  of  psychic  forces  and  of  a 

necessity  for  thinking  that  God  uphold eth  all 

material    things    by  the  word   of  his  power. 

And  now  even  '*  science  walks  with  humble 

feet  to  seek  the  God  that  faith  has  found." 

Pboperty  and  the  CHtRcn. 
The  Church  must  always  antagonize  the 
tendency  in  human  nature  to  assert  and  main- 
tain that  all  of  the  earth  it  can  seize  by  honest 
labor  or  bloody  violence  and  hold  by  any 
means,  fair  or  foul,  is  its  own.  Men  call  their 
lands  by  their  own  names.  To  defend  their 
possessions  they  organize  armies  and  shed  much 
blood.  How  different  are  God's  ideas!  He 
asserts  himself  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and 
owner  of  all  things.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's 
and  the  fullness  thereof.  All  the  silver  and 
gold  is  his,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills.  Man  is  a  tenant  at  will,  a  steward  for  a 
limited  time,  a  lessee  of  the  world's  mines  of 
force  and  value  for  the  development  of  both  the 
mine  and  the  man,  a  partner  working  together 
with  God  in  the  field  and  the  forces  he  has  ])ro- 
Tided.  God  never  surrenders  his  claim  to  a 
seventh  of  the  time  he  has  given,  nor  to  a  per- 
centage of  the  values  he  has  made  possible.  In 
his  sight  men  must  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
legal  right  to  property  in  order  to  possess  it.  It 
is  the  emptiest  of  delusions  to  think  we  can 
accept  Christ  as  Saviour  and  not  obey  him  as 
King.  These  claims  are  as  old  as  time  and 
values,  and  as  absolute  as  any  other  law.  He 
enforced  them  in  Eden,  and  when  he  set  apart 
a  nation  to  show  forth  once  more  the  possibili- 
ties of  man  in  partnership  with  God,  he  re- 
enacted  the  old  law  for  a  seventh  of  the  time, 
and  not  for  one  tithe  merclv,  but  several  of  all 
gain  in  property.  These  were  not  new  laws, 
made  for  the  Jews,  but  old  laws  madu  for  man. 
They  were  not  abrogated  when  the  Church  in 
Jndea  was  enlarged  to  universality.    For  Christ, 


speaking  of  tithing  such  things  as  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  said,  '*  These  things  ought  ye  to 
have  done."  To  get  and  to  keep  is  not  the 
supreme  law  of  Christian  society,  but  to  get 
and  give.  Christ  set  the  peerless  example  of 
giving  all  his  things,  all  his  life,  all  of  himself. 
And  in  his  early  Church,  in  the  flush  and  glory 
of  Pentecostal  baptism  no  man  counted  aught 
that  he  possessed  as  his  own,  but  as  God's,  to 
be  held,  managed,  multiplied,  or  surrendered, 
according  to  the  plans  of  God  immanently 
abiding  in  this  world. 

The  Church  has  yet  to  learn  that  national 
prosperity,  business  success,  and  rich  personal  ez- 
p>erience  depend  largely  on  a  just  accounting  of 
material  things,  strictly  rendering  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.  Will  a  man  rob  God 
and  hope  for  prosperity  and  best  success  ?  A 
just  accounting  for  one  tenth  merely  is  enough 
to  open  the  windows  of  heaven  for  the  pouring 
out  of  unreceivable  deluges  of  blessing.  After 
that  giving  begins  and  rises  to  any  measure  that 
is  promoted  by  our  abounding  love.  And 
giving  in  our  measure  brings  giving  back  in 
God's  measure  good  measure,  pressed  down, 
shaken  together,  and  running  over.  For  God 
having  given  us  his  Son  shall  also  with  him 
freely  give  us  all  things. 

This  doctrine  of  partnership  with  God  in 
daily  business  once  learned  and  thoroughly 
practiced  would  give  his  Church  all  the  neces- 
sary sinews  of  war  to  push  the  battle  through 
all  the  gates  of  sin  and  Satan  in  this  world. 
The  most  vivid  imagination  fails  to  ])icture  the 
realities  of  church  building,  of  missionaries 
outgoing  to  every  land,  of  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  race,  of  re- 
lief to  the  poor,  and  of  great  tides  of  spiritual 
joy  in  the  hearts  of  believers  if  any  one  Church 
would  respond  to  God's  ideas  for  his  coopera- 
tion with  his  children.  One  of  our  most  broad- 
minded,  statesmanlike  laymen  hjis  said,  **  Give 
me  the  money  ni?eded  and  I  will  make  New 
York  a  Christian  city  in  twenty  years." 

We  are  glad  in  this  connection  to  notice  a 
growing  recognition  among  our  people  of  the 
fact  that  some  phasts  of  God's  work  arc  among 
man's  legitimate  heirs.  Many  a  man  needs  his 
funds  to  carry  on  his  business  during  life,  but 
dying,  needs  them  no  more.  If  he  has  been 
liberal  in  life  he  can  work  in  this  world  after  he 
has  left  it  more  than  while  in  it.  The  endow- 
ment of  a  single  chair  for  educational  puq)08es 
keeps  a  trained,  cultured,  pious  man  teaching 
the  best  things  through  all  the  centuries  in  the 
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name  and  by  the  agency  of  him  that  endows. 
The  outcome  of  a  whole  life  can  thus  be  funded 
into  Christian  work  at  its  close.  Probably  not 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  those  wlio  make 
wills  remember  the  causes  that  ought  to  be 
dearer  to  them  than  life.  The  proportion 
might  be  profitably  reversed. 

Signs  of  Encouraoembnt. 

Let  us  cheer  our  faith  by  noting  a  few  morn- 
ing stars.  First.  God  has  lately  set  forward  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  earth,  like  that  marvel- 
ous movement  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  in  which  Methodism  was  born,  a  new 
interest  in  saving  the  lowest  and  worst  of  men. 
Once  more  colliers'  faces  are  washed  white  by 
their  own  tears.  Once  more  publicans  and 
harlots  press  into  tlie  kingdom  of  heaven  before 
the  spiritually  proud.  The  submerged  classes 
are  emergent. 

Second.    To  this  new  movement  the  Churches 
are  not  hostile,  but  helpful.     Converts  are  sing- 
ing for  joy  where  once  was  only  spiritual  dearth. 
Money  is  freely  given.     A  study  of  the  varied 
charities  of  the  American  people  has  a  fascina- 
tion for  noble  minds.     The    Church  has  put 
away  its  old  interpretation    of  the   words  of 
Christ  that  made  him  say,   *'I  will  come  again 
at  some  distant  appearing, '^  and  now  reads  as 
Christ  said,   in   the  present  tense,    **I  come." 
The  absence  is  but  for  three  days,  then  I  come 
personally,  potentially,  and  plenarilyand  receive 
you   unto  myself.     I  come  presently  and  con- 
tinuously to  abide  in  my  Church.     I  am  with 
you  always.     We  have  revised  our  version.     We 
are  revising  our  vision  of  duty.     So  the  Church 
of  Christ  to-day,  moved  by  his  Spirit,  actually 
comes  and  abides  in  sections  of  cities  as  bad  as 
a  lost  world.     As  gladly  as  Christ  left  heaven 
for    earth,    so    gladly    are  some  of    our  best 
Christians  leaving  every  pleasant  surrounding 
for  those  most  repulsive.     There  are  university 
and  social  settlements  established  in  the  worst 
places,    to   investigate  and  improve  physical, 
social,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  conditions  of 
the  congested    districts  of  cities  by  applying 
practical  Christianity  as  tauglit   and  ilhistrated 
by    Christ.      There  is    never  any   lack  of  vol- 
unteers   where    there    is    suitable    leadership. 
The   number  of  these   workers   is  a   surprise. 
One  must  be  in  the  work  to  measure  its  magni- 
tude. 

•  Not  only  to  the  lowest,  but  to  the  highest,  is 
Christ  visibly  set  forth.  Not  only  does  he 
come  to  needy  sinners  weak  and  wounded,  but 


he  comes  to  the  best  and  widest  thought  of  the 
world.  All  men  have  now  made  the  discovery 
by  criticism  and  philosophy  that  the  dying 
thief  made  by  faith,  **This  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss.**  The  sinlessness  of  our  spotless 
Lamb  is  now  conceded  by  all  philosophies.  He 
now  occupies  the  thought  of  the  world  as  never 
before.  New  lives  of  the  Christ  are  written 
every  year.  His  Spirit  fills  all  lines  of  thought, 
till  history  is  written  to  record  not  the  ravages 
of  some  petty  king  in  a  province,  but  the  en- 
during triumphs  of  the  Conqueror  who  draws 
all  men  unto  himself. 

In  60  large  a  character  partial  views  must 
necessarily  be  taken  by  men  too  small  to  grasp 
his  plans  and  feel  his  ineffable  holiness.  Even 
of  such  men  as  Napoleon  new  lives  must  be 
written  every  quarter  of  a  century.  The  angel 
of  vision  from  which  most  men  see  Ctirist  to-day 
is  that  of  tender  humanity.  It  is  a  humanitarian 
age.  Christ's  feeding  the  hungry,  his  kindly 
helpfulness  to  the  sick,  his  tenderness  to  little 
children,  his  forgiving  love  to  weeping  women, 
fill  the  thought  and  turn  the  whole  world  to 
Christly  ministries  of  tenderness  and  love. 

But  hereafter  we  shall  come  to  see  that  what- 
ever honors  Christ  may  bear  as  Creator  and 
King,  he  is  not  glorified  until  he  comes  to  die 
for  the  world.  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glorified. 
Before  the  world  was  he  was  set  apart  as  the 
one  immortal  who  would  achieve  death  for 
others.  And  the  highest  honor  shouted  to  him 
in  heaven  is,  *'Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  The 
greatest  idea  for  the  soul's  enlargement,  the 
great  motive  for  work  in  saving  the  world  is, 
Christ  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me;  gave 
not  merely  his  things,  his  glories,  but  himself 
for  me.  We  are  great  as  we  see  the  meaning  of 
Calvary.  He  can  draw  all  men  only  by  being 
lifted  up. 

The  world  will  come  to  see  this  when  human 
thoughts  gi'ow  large  enough.  Abhorrence  of 
sin  will  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  redemption 
therefrom.  Men  will  become  great  as  they  are 
holy,  godlike  as  they  labor  for  the  most  men, 
and  for  more  than  world-wide  interests.  Then 
shall  national  diplomacies  not  pertain  merely 
to  little  islands,  but  to  universal  brotherhood. 
For  the  measure  of  the  new  and  higher  val- 
ues no  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of 
pearls.  Those  liclies  cannot  be  valued  with  the 
gold  of  Ophir.  Only  deeds  of  love  and  lives 
of  sacrifice  can  be  lejjal  tender  to  redeem  a 
brother. 
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BY  BISHOP  WnXIAM   TAYLOR,    D.D. 
(Extracts  from  Report  made  to  the  General  Conference  In  Cleveland,  Ifay  8, 1896.) 

A  [little  over  eleven  years  ago  I  led  my  me  to  die  for  Jesus,  I  prefer  to  die  on  my  own 

pioneer  party  of  missionaries  for  Africa  to  An-  native  soil." 

gola,  south  of  the  Congo.  The  English  Ian-  A  year  from  that  time  Jasper's  name  was  sung 
^oage  was  not  available  at  all;  the  Kimbundu  among  the  heroes  iu  their  war  songs.  The  Bar- 
bad  not  been  reduced  to  manuscript,  much  less  raka  nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  had  been  at 
to  print,  and  we  had  no  interpreters;  so  we  had  war  with  a  neighboring  nation  for  over  a  hun- 
to  sit  down  by  the  naked  heathen  and  patiently  dred  years,  and  any  one  of  either  party  crossing 
pick  the  words  one  by  one  from  their  mouths  the  dividing  line  met  his  death.  But  about  a 
and  write  them  down  according  to  their  sound  year  ago  Jasper  crossed  the  line,  walked  straight 
as  best  we  could.  In  less  than  five  years  from  to  the  royal  house  of  the  belligerent  nation^s 
that  time  we  printed  a  Kimbundu  grammar  and  king,  and,  hailing  him,  said:  *^My  name  is 
the  Gospel  by  St.  John,  and  our  pioneers  had  Jasper;  I  belong  to  the  Barraka  nation,  and  I 
learned  to  talk  and  preach  in  the  native  Ian-  bring  for  you  to-day  a  message  from  God;  it  is 
guage.  That  was  a  slow  business,  but  if  we  had  very  simple — God  wants  you  to  open  to  me  and 
command  of  money  and  men  adequate  we  could  my  fellow-workers  a  house  in  which  to  hold  a 
have  by  this  time  established  a  thousand  sta-  prayer  meeting  in  your  town."  The  king  with- 
tions  and  had  them  well  on  toward  self-support,  out  hesitation  consented,  and  Jasper  and  his 
In  opening  a  station  we  make  it  a  point  to  secure  praying  band  came  on  immediately.  Then, 
a  good,  high,  healthy  site,  and  good  laud  for  after  three  nights  of  prayer,  he  called  on  the 
agricultural  purposes,  and  make  simple  Indus-  king  again  with  another  message  from  God, 
tries,  involving  self-support,  an  essential  part  which  was  to  ask  the  king  to  call  a  peace  pala- 
of  education.  Our  plan  is  also  to  establish  a  ver  in  his  own  house,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
nursery  mission  in  every  station  in  which  we  king  and  his  counselors  on  one  side  and  by 
have  a  competent  missionary  matron.  Instead  Jasper  and  his  praying  band  on  the  other, 
of  a  few  hundred  children  under  training,  we  They  prayed  twenty-eight  nights,  and  on  three 
could  accept  from  the  hundreds  of  godly  women  occasions  all  night.  The  joint  parties  talked 
who  are  ofiTering  for  our  work  missionary  ma-  peace  twenty-three  days  and  made  a  settlement 
trons  to  train  a  million  children,  separated  from  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  the  two  nations,  es- 
heathenism  before  they  could  become  heathens,  tablishing  a  permanent  peace.  There  have  been 
It  was,  however,  several  years  before  we  could  since  two  or  three  occasions  of  disturbing  the 
successfully  establish  our  nursery  missions,  ow-  ])eace  of  the  two  nations,  but  they  were  prompt- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  young  ly  settled  by  arbitration. 
children.  Suppose  our  friends  had  given  us  money  to 

Visiting  Barraka  Station  a  few  years   ago,  establish  a  thousand  such  stations,   each  one 

Miss  White,  our  preacher  in  charge  there,  said  turning  out  a  Jasi)er,  we  could  begin  to  see  the 

tome:  "  I  want  to  consult  you  in  regard  to  our  culmination  of  our  evangelizing  work   in  the 

man  Jasper.     He  is  my  best  farmer,  my  best  Gospel  conquest  of  the  nations  of  Africa.     As  it 

preacher,  and  my  most  successful  soul-saving  jg^  despite  the  devastating  wars  all  along  our 

worker.     But  he  is  beaten  by  the  natives  when-  ^jnes,  especially  on  the  west  coast,  our  statistics 

ever  they  can  get  near  enough  to  him,  and  I  am  of  the  past  four  years  indicate  progress  as  fol- 

afraid  they  will  kill  him;  and  have  waited  for  lows: 
an  opportunity  to  consult  you  as  to  what  we 
had  best  do."     '*  The  best  way,"  I  replied,  **  is 

to  let  Jasper  decide  for  himself."     So  he  was         Probationers 202 

„  J    .  J    Ai.  i.  *  J    X      !-•  TT*  Full  members 3,064 

called  in  and   the   case  stated  to  him.     His        ^.     .^       «  ,  ^^ 

^         ,  ,,  -  ,  ,  •.  Number  of  prcacliers 54 

prompt  reply  was :    -  I  was  born  here ;    these        ^^.^^^^  ^  35 

people  who  want  to  kill  me  are  my  people ;  they        ^^^^^^  ^^^p^j^^^  .5 

have  the  lame  hatred  toward  Christ  and  Chris-         dumber  of  cliurche.- 31 

tians  that  I  had  before  I  found  Jesus,  so  I  have         Probable  value  of  churches $28,626 

no  quarrel  with  them.     I  patiently  bear  their        Number  of  parsouages 1 

unmerciful  thrashings,  and  if  the  Lord  wants         Probable  vahie ^^75 
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Number  of  Sunday  schools 38  four  scholars,  and  they  raised  on  that  day  for 

Officers  and  teachers 820  Sunday    school    library  and    current    expenses 

Scholars 2  750  |343  in  cash. 

1 896.  Our  old  Liberian  work  is  regarded  as  a  great 

Probationers 528   Inc.    326  burden  to  the  Missionary  Society.     I  have  to 

Full  members 4,403      '    1,339  say  that  the  Americo-Liberians  numerically  a|>- 

Xumber  of  preachers 62     "          8  proximate  in  population  an  ordinary  New  Jersey 

Children  baptized 2:J4     "       149  village,  and  yet  they  themselves  paid  last  year  on 

Adults  baptized 190     *'       115  pastors'  salaries  and  current  expenses  $1,095. 98. 

Number  of  churciies 42     '*         11  The  most  of  our  Liberian  Church  members  have 

Probable  value  of  cliurches. . .  $53,684.25  but  little  of  this  world's  goods.     Some  who  are 
Increase $25,158.25  able  give  freely,  but  altogether  the  Liberia  Con- 
Number  of  parsonages 8  Inc.        7  ference  is  in  ability  but  on  a  par  with  many  of 

Probable  value $6,040     "  $5,965  ^^^  ^^^^^^  g^l^^  ^^^^^^  ,^i^^  ^^^1^  1^^^ 

Number  of  Sunday  schools...        84     -         46  appropriations: 

Officers  and  teachers 510     "        190  >^              ^    a         .         iLr  *i.  ^-  *          •            a 

^  ,   ,                                        « «,«    «       «„«  Our  great  American  Methodist  armies  under 

Scholars 3,072     "        322  x.-           jy       t          r^  :x                          -4.1 

marching  order  from  God  are  compassing  the 

Of  these  scholars  1,070  are  members  of  our  globe,  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
Church.  — till  they  meet  the  black  man.  If  he  was  a 
From  the  incipiency  of  our  preparatory  work  white  man  the  Church,  instead  of  depending  on 
among  wild  heathen  and  the  sparse  population  a  few  pioneer  missionaries  to  rescue  200,000,000 
of  the  Americo-Liberians,  the  numerical  results  souls,  would  she  not  go  in  solid  columns  into 
appear  meager,  but  are  really  hopeful.  Africa  with  Jesus,  and  obey  his  orders  regard- 
When  I  was  sent  to  Africa  Cape  Palmas  Dis-  less  of  color  ?  One  of  two  things  requires  to  be 
trict  had  but  one  station  with  two  appointments  done ;  either  for  God  to  make  him  white,  or 
— Mount  Scott  and  Tubmantowu ;  Rev.  C.  H.  else,  so  far  at  least  as  our  Gospel  mission  to  ev- 
Harmon  was  both  presiding  elder  and  preacher  ery  creature  is  concerned,  ignore  the  color  line 
in  charge.  Now  Cape  Palmas  District  contains  and  obey  the  divine  command  to  carry  the  glad 
thirteen  stations,  and  all  except  two  of  them  are  news  to  every  member  of  the  human  family,  be- 
developing  a  basis  of  self-suppoii;.  I  recently  ginning  at  home.  All  I  ask  for  Africa  is  that 
presided  at  the  anniversary  of  Mount  Scott  Sun-  in  our  missionary  work  we  shall  do  to  the  blacks 
day  school,  which  has  two  hundred  and  eighty-  all  that  we  would  if  they  were  white. 
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BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  XnOBUIiN,   D.D. 

(Extracts  from  Rf>port  made  to  the  General  Conference  in  Cleveland,  May  8, 1896.) 


Four  years  ago  I  ventured  to  report  a  total 
Christian  community  in  our  missions  in  south- 
ern Asia  of  50,000 ;  but  in  order  to  reach  these 
figures  I  was  obliged  not  only  to  include  the 
Europeans  and  Eurasians  in  connection  with  us, 
but  to  take  into  account  the  increase  of  converts 
during  the  first  four  months  of  1892.  On  the 
present  occasion,  however,  without  bringing  our 
statistics  down  later  than  the  close  of  1895,  we 
are  able  to  report  a  total  native  Christian  com- 
munity of  97,010,  or,  if  we  include  the  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians,  a  total  community  belong- 
ing to  the  3Iethodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India 
and  Malaysia  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  of  considerably  more  than  100,000  souls. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  maintained 
a  steady  increase  of  more  than  1,000  a  month 


throughout  the  quadrennium,  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  up  to  date  but  few  signs  have 
appeared  of  any  wane  in  the  forward  movement 
which  has  now  held  its  steady  course  for  eight 
eventful  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent year  the  total  number  of  members  reported 
at  our  several  Conference  sessions  was  25,627, 
and  of  probationers,  44,175,  making  a  total  of 
69,802,  an  increase  of  39,802,  or  130  percent 
during  the  previous  four  years.  If  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  our  probationers  so  largely 
outnumber  our  full  members,  I  may  explain 
that  we  neither  admit  probationers  prematurely 
nor  send  them  adrift  in  case  they  are  not  found 
worthy  of  admission  at  the  end  of  six  months. 
Thousands  of  our  baptized  converts  are  kept  on 
the  church  registers  for  months,  and  in  some 
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eren  years,  beyond  the  minimum  period 
of  six  months  which  is  allowed  as  the  tenu  of 
probation. 

Our  friends  in  America  very  naturally,  and 
very  justly,  too,  manifest  no  little  anxiety  to 
know  what  manner  of  Christians  our  converts 
in  India  really  are.     When  we  hear  of  such  un- 
iw'onted  numbers  coming  into  the  Church  and 
remember  how  ignorant  these  converts  have 
been,  how  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  must 
have  been  the  victims  of  error  and  superstition, 
it  is  not  strange  that  earnest  questions  are  asked 
concerning  their  present  spiritual  stiite.    Four 
years  ago  I  tried  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  actual 
condition  of  these  people;  but,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  my  most  positive  statements  at 
that  time  were  received  with  a  measure  of  doubt. 
I  do  not  complain  of  this,  knowing  well  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.     Very  seldom  in  the 
history  of  modem  missions  had  a  movement  of 
such  magnitude  been  witnessed  in  mission  fields, 
and  we  had  no  right  to  complain  because  friends 
in  America  could  not  fully  share  either  our  en- 
thusiasm or  our  confidence  in  the  converts  who 
had  gathered  around  us.     Four  years  of  added 
experience,  however,  have  greatly  strengthened 
our  confidence,  both  in  the  work  of  the  past  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

First  of  all  I  am  happy  to  say  that  our  Indian 
preachers,  as  a  class,  have  given  us  much  cause 
for  devout  thanksgiving,  both  by  their  steady 
improvement  as  Christian  believers  and  Christian 
workers.  Our  Annual  and  District  Conferences, 
from  year  to  year,  show  signs  of  steady  progress 
among  the  preachers  of  all  grades.  Painful 
lapses  from  the  standard  of  Christian  morality 
are  much  leas  frequent  than  would  be  exi)ected 
by  those  who  know  what  the  ordinary  standard 
of  morality  in  India  has  been  for  ages  {last. 
Taking  the  preachers  as  a  body,  I  think  it  may 
truthfully  be  said  that  from  year  to  year  they 
are  becoming  more  spiritual,  as  well  ns  more  in- 
telligent. In  many  parts  of  the  field  revivals 
have  been  frequent  durin^r  the  past  two  or  throe 
years,  and  the  fruits  of  those  revivals  have  been 
as  permanent  and  satisfactory  as  those  which  are 
usually  witnessed  in  similar  meetings  in  the 
United  States.  Very  many  of  our  preachers 
manifest  a  spirit  of  intelKgent  consecration, 
which  is  most  satisfactory  and  hopeful. 

As  for  the  masses  of  baptized  converts  who 
live  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  where  their 
fathers  lived  before  them,  and  who  have  en- 
joyed only  the  most  limited  advantages  in  henr- 
ing  the  word,   or  in  assoointing  with  mature 


Christians,  it  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
that  they  would  at  once  adopt  all  the  usages 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Christian  lands, 
or  that  they  should  exhibit  a  type  of  piety  in 
every  respect  corresponding  to  that  which  is 
the  product  of  years  of  culture  among  more  fa- 
vored people.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for 
the  previous  ignorance  and  lifelong  habits  of 
the  people  we  find  but  little  cause  of  discour- 
agement in  the  condition  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  converts  who  are  to-day  looking  to  us 
for  spiritual  guidance.  They  are  not  a  fickle 
people,  nor  are  they  the  converts  of  a  day  only. 
We  do  not,  it  is  true,  succeed  in  holding  all  of 
them,  and  in  some  coses  the  number  of  those 
who,  after  a  brief  trial,  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  new  religion  has  been  painfully  large. 
But  our  friends  in  the  United  States  should  be 
the  last  to  withhold  confidence  from  our  work 
on  this  account.  You  also  receive  great  hosts 
of  probationers  every  year,  and  no  doubt  make 
diligent  eiforts  to  keep  them  within  your  fold ; 
and  yet  it  has  recently  been  stated  that  forty 
per  cent  of  your  probationers  are  lost  to  the 
Church  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
their  reception ;  whereas  our  brethren  in  India 
have  thus  far  been  able  to  keep  within  their 
lines  eighty-four  per  cent  of  their  converts, 
while  only  sixteen  per  cent  permanently  dis- 
appear from  our  rolls.  In  other  words,  your 
relative  loss  in  the  United  States  is  two  and  a 
half  times  greater  than  that  of  your  mission- 
aries in  India.  The  task  of  caring  for  new  con- 
verts is  in  all  lands  a  most  diliicult  one,  and  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  probation- 
ers so  soon  fall  away  only  illustnites  the  painful 
fact  that  now,  as  in  our  Saviour's  day,  a  large 
share  of  the  precious  Gospel  seed  falls  on  stony 
ground. 

Que  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  a  gen- 
uine Christian  life  among  our  people  is  found  in 
the  remarkable  stimulus  which  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  cause  of  self-support,  especially  in 
those  parts  of  the  fiehl  where  the  converts  have 
had  this  duty  pressed  upon  their  attention. 
These  converts  are,  perhaps,  the  poorest  in  this 
world's  goods  of  any  Christians  in  the  world. 
Three  fourths  of  them  live  upon  an  average  in- 
come of  not  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  year 
for  each  family.  Thousands  of  them  habitually 
live  upon  the  verge  of  absolute  starvation,  the 
parents  often  being  unable  to  provide  two  meals 
a  dav  for  themselves  and  their  children.  An 
income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  is  amply  sufficient 
to  give  a  family  in  an  ordinary  village  not  only 
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a  subsistence,  but  a  respectable  standing  in  the 
village  community.  Among  such  people  it 
may  seem  almost  cruel  to  raise  the  question  of 
self-support  at  all ;  but  it  has  not  only  been  raised, 
but  has  led  to  results  which  have  filled  us  ^vith 
both  wonder  and  gratitude.  But  few  of  the  people 
can  pay  anything  in  money,  but  offerings  of  all 
manner  of  things  are  freely  tendered  and  grate- 
fully received. 

Not  long  before  leaving  India  I  preached  to 
a  large  congregation  of  attentive  hearers,  and 
when  at  the  close  a  collection  for  self-support 
was  announced  the  people  pressed  forward 
with  chickens  and  pigeons,  eggs  and  meal,  kids 
and  pigs,  rice  and  millet,  together  with  trin- 
kets and  ornaments  of  many  kinds,  until  at  last, 
as  the  enthusiasm  rose,  some  of  the  poor  women 
began  to  pluck  off  the  jingling  bells  from  their 
toes  and  lay  thcni  with  touching  reverence  upon 
the  pulpit. 

We  smile  at  such  a  manifestation  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian  giving,  but  when  we  look  be- 


yond the  mere  financial  value  of  the  offerings 
and  consider  what  this  means  for  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  India  we  feel  constrained  to 
pause  and  thank  God  for  such  a  spectacle. 
What  did  this  really  mean?  It  meant  that 
among  the  very  poorest  of  living  men,  under 
conditions  as  diflScult  as  any  which  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  in  all  the  future,  Christianity  can 
live  and  flourish  and  develop  resources  of  its 
own  sufficient  for  its  maintenance.  This  inci- 
dent occurred  within  the  bounds  of  the  Kas- 
ganj  District,  and  a  few  weeks  later  it  was 
stated  that  not  only  the  presiding  elder,  but 
every  preacher  in  charge  in  the  district,  was  to 
be  wholly  supported  during  the  current  year  by 
the  poor  people  to  whom  they  minister.  Not 
one  cowrie  of  missionary  money  is  paid  to  either 
presiding  elder  or  preacher  in  charge  on  the 
Kasganj  District.  Of  how  many  districts,  I 
venture  to  ask,  south  of  the  Ohio  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  Rivers,  can  a  like  remark  be 
made  ? 


RAISING  MISSIONARY  MONEY. 


BT  BISHOP  J.   If . 

(Extract  from  Report  made  to  General 

An  organized  and  adequate  effort  must  be 
made  to  reach  the  mass  of  non-givers  in  our 
Church.  Some  two  millions  or  more  of  our 
people  give  nothing  whatever  to  the  mission- 
ary cause.  Assuming  that  one  million  of  these 
are  not  purse-holders,  and  are  represented  by  hus- 
bands or  parents,  we  have  still  a  mighty  reserve 
force,  one  million  strong,  who  give  nothing. 
An  organized  and  permanent  effort  should  be 
made  to  reach  this  host  of  non-givers.  The 
system  of  annual  collections  should  give  place 
to  monthly  or  weekly  gatherings.  To  make  a 
proposal  of  this  kind  possible,  agencies  must  be 
provided  and  trained  for  effectively  reaching 
the  entire  membership.  In  the  Conference 
Missionary  Society  we  have  the  unfinished 
framework  of  the  kind  of  auxiliary  agency 
needed.  Complete  the  evolution  of  this  society 
so  that  there  may  be  au  effective  auxiliary  in 
every  district,  and  in  every  ])astoral  charge,  and 
a  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  cause  all  through 
the  land. 

In  the  next  place,  our  people  should  be  not 
merely  permitted,  but  heartily  encouraged  and 
invited,  to  undertake  the  support  of  special  ob- 
jects in  the  mission  field.  For  some  years  past 
there  has  been  a  growing  desire  among  Chris- 
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tians  of  all  denominations,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  to  give  in  this  way.  In  our  own 
Church,  however,  this  kind  of  giving  has  been 
regarded  with  a  large  measure  of  disfavor,  and 
while  tolerated  it  has  not  been  encouraged. 
But  why  not  encourage  it? 

Every  successful  collector  knows  that  benevo- 
lent people  extremely  dislike  to  be  dictated  to  in 
reference  to  the  objects  of  their  charity,  and  we 
chill  liberal  hearts,  repel  generousgi vers,  and  dis- 
courage ardent  workerswhen  we  insist  that  each 
and  every  steward  of  our  common  Master  must 
ask  strangers  to  select  tlie  object  to  which  their 
gifts  are  to  be  applied.  We  gain  nothing  and  lose 
much  by  attempting  this  impossible  policy.  Why 
not,  then,  in  the  name  of  our  great  Church, 
spread  out  before  the  people  a  statement  of  the 
needs  of  the  work,  and  let  all  who  are  so  in- 
clined freely  select  such  objects  as  they  wish  to 
support,  and  give  accordingly. 

Let  the  Missionary  Society  assume  full  charge 
of  this  work,  and  thus  protect  men  like  myself 
from  the  charge  so  often  made  of  irregularity 
and  irresponsibility.  If  it  be  said  that  this 
will  open  a  door  to  nil  manner  of  unauthorized 
collecting  and  misguided  giving,  I  reply  that 
it  will  effectually  put  a  stop  to  both  of  those 
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evils.  We  cannot  frown  down  a  movement  of 
this  kind,  and  the  only  possible  way  of  prevent- 
ing its  abuse  is  to  assume  charge  of  it  in  a  gen- 
erous and  trustful  spirit.     I  verily  believe  that 


one  hundred  thousand  dollars  might  be  added 
to  the  income  of  our  Society  in  n  single  year  if 
this  policy  were  boldly  avowed  and  formally 
adopted  by  this  General  Conference. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  JAPAN. 


BT  BEY.   n.    L00MI8. 


OxE  of  the  encouraging  and  suggestive 
things  at  the  present  <ime  is  the  possession  of 
the  Bible  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  the  Japanese 
in  high  places,  and  with  many  of  them  it  has 
evidently  been  a  treasured  book. 

When  on  my  way  to  Korea  last  fall  I  was  on 
the  same  steamer  that  carried  the  Japanese 
consul  to  Chemulpo.  He  had  spent  several 
years  in  the  United  States  and  spoke  English 
very  fluently. 

I  asked  him  about  Christian] tv,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  never  made  a  profession  of  re- 
ligion, but  he  used  to  attend  church  in  New 
York,  and  he  had  a  prayer  book  that  he  read 
every  day  and  enjoyed  very  much.  He  ac- 
cepted with  evident  pleasure  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  asked  for  another  copy  for 
one  of  his  servants. 

When  I  called  upon  the  chief  of  police  in 
Yokohama  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  Bible  that 
he  had  studied  secretly.  He  said  that  its 
teachings  were  good,  and  if  they  were  followed 
it  would  lessen  his  work  verv  much. 

The  Governor  of  Yokohama  told  me  that  he 
had  a  Bible,  and  spoke  in  favorable  terms  of 
our  work.  Count  Inouye  also  said  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  had  both  an  English  and 
a  Japanese  copy. 

Having  found  the  authorities  in  Tokyo 
favorable  to  the  distribution  of  Scriptures 
among  the  policemen,  I  ventured  to  call  upon 
the  head  of  the  police  department  in  Yokohama 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  same  opportunity 
would  be  given  here.  He  listened  to  my  re- 
quest with  evident  satisfaction,  and  said  that 
he  would  not  only  grant  the  privilege,  but  fully 
approved  of  the  project. 

Then  he  added  that  the  prostitutes  of  this 
city  and  the  region  round  about  were  under  his 
supervision,  and  he  would  have  distributed 
among  them  any  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
other  religious  books  that  I  might  be  able  to 
supply.  He  said  that  such  reading  matter 
would  be  especially  useful  to  those  who  were  in 
the  hospital  that  were  devoted  especially  to 
that  cktt.     He  reported    that    in    Yokohama 


there  were  upward  of  two  thousand  prostitutes, 
and  the  average  number  in  the  hospital  was 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

When  asked  if  Christian  workers  would  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  hospitals  he  replied  that  as 
the  diseases  were  considered  conta<;iou8  no  one 
except  the  physicians  and  attendants  were  per- 
mitted to  go  among  them.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  standing  regulation,  but  he  was  evidently 
dissatisfied  that  such  was  the  case. 

When  I  called  to  deliver  the  books  he  said 
with  evident  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  he 
had  consulted  with  the  governor  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  and  that  the  governor  had  given  his 
cordial  approval. 

The  question  was  then  asked  if  the  regula- 
tion regarding  the  visitation  of  the  hospital  by 
Christian  workers  could  not  be  changed.  He 
replied  that  a  new  building  was  now  in  process 
of  erection,  and  in  it  would  l>e  a  special  apart- 
ment where  the  patients  could  be  gathered  for 
religious  instruction. 

After  this  experience  in  Yokohama  it  seemed 
advisable  to  try  what  could  be  done  among  the 
fallen  class  in  Tokyo. 

The  chief  of  police  there  was  equally  ready 
to  grant  my  request,  and  instructed  one  of  the 
subordinates  to  make  out  a  letter  to  each  one 
of  the  local  heads  of  the  police,  giving  instruc- 
tions that  freedom  to  distribute  the  Scriptures 
and  other  books  was  to  be  given,  as  well  as  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  hospitals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Christian  teaching. 

Two  sections  of  the  city  have  been  visited, 
and  t lie  authorities  have  shown  entire  willing- 
ness to  give  all  liberty  that  is  desired.  The 
only  lack  now  is  the  number  of  persons  who 
are  qualified  to  undertake  such  a  work,  and 
who  have  the  time  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  thus 
far  only  an  experiment,  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  an  important  fact  that  the  fallen  women  in 
Japan  are  never  found  to  occupy  so  low  a  iK)si- 
tion  as  in  other  and  Christian  countries.  This 
class  of  people  *'  are  not  despised  but  pitied  by 
the  better  classes  of  society,  and  indeed  it  is 
known  that  they  are  pursuing  their  degraded 
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avocation  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  at  the 
will  of  their  parents  or  nearest  relatives,  who 
have  for  the  most  part  sold  them  in  early  years 
to  the  proprietors  of  houses  of  public  resort " 
(Dr.  Rein),  where  they  are  trained  up  for  this 
purpose. 

What  may  come  of  this  effort  we  cannot  tell, 
but  as  the  Lord  has  apparently  opened  this  door 
it  seems  an  indication  that  here  is  a  new  and 
needy  field  where  the  Gospel  should  be  pro- 
claimed, and  if  no  souls  are  saved  the  responsi- 
bility will  not  rest  upon  those  who  make  the 
effort. 

When  we  remember  that  it  was  one  of  the 
same  class  who  washed  our  Saviour's  feet,  and 
wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head;  and  to 
one  brought  before  him,  that  he  might  add  to 
her  grief  and  shame,  he  said,  more  in  pity  than 
in  condemnation,  **  Go,  and  sin  no  more;"  and 
that  harlots  are  the  class  who  shall  go  into 
heaven  before  the  self-righteous,  we  have 
abundant  examples  to  show  that  we  are  to  re- 
gard no  class  as  too  depraved  and  hopeless  for 
the  power  of  Christ  to  save. 

Some  of  the  officers  of  the  police  department 
in  Yokohama  have  begun  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  is  a  regular  class  which  meets 
every  evening  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
EnglisI)  and  Bible  study. 

On  visiting  the  cavalry  barracks  in  Tokyo  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  ofl^cer 
in  command  since  I  had  been  there  before. 
The  colonel  now  in  charge  had  been  in  China 
and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  the 
chaplains,  and  he  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the 
sermons  which  he  had  heard.     Hq  received  the 


Scriptures  very  willingly  to  distribute  among 
the  men,  and  said  that  they  were  at  liberty  to 
attend  services  on  the  Sabbath  if  they  so  de- 
sired. 

A  lieutenant  of  this  command  had  been 
wounded  while  in  China,  and  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Hiroshima.  While  there  he  received 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  gospels,  and  also  saw  and 
heard  Miss  Talcott.  He  spoke  in  high  praise 
of  her  work,  and  asked  for  a  complete  New 
Testament,  that  he  might  learn  more  of  the 
teachings  of  Christ. 

Permission  has  been  granted  to  visit  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  hospitals  in  Tokyo  regularly, 
and  to  distribute  gospels  and  other  books  as 
may  be  desired.  And  there  is  also  full  liberty 
to  speak  to  the  patients  about  Christ. 

For  several  months  past  some  of  the  Christians 
in  Sendai  have  been  trying  to  get  permission  to 
give  Scriptures  and  other  Christian  books  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  military  hospital  at  that  place. 
But  while  the  ofi&cials  would  allow  visitation 
everything  of  a  Christian  character  was  strictly 
forbidden. 

As  the  surgectn  general  had  been  so  friendly 
to  the  work  in  Hiroshima  he  was  asked  if  the 
restrictions  in  Sendai  could  not  be  removed. 
He  replied  that  he  would  send  a  letter  to  that 
effect.  The  result  has  been  that  perfect  free- 
dom has  been  given  to  distribute  books  and 
teach  the  men  to  any  extent. 

So  here  and  there  doors  are  opening  wider 
and  wider  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  It  is 
our  duty  to  enter  and  give  to  the  perishing 
multitude  the  word  of  life. 

2  Yokohama^  Japan,  April  13,  1896. 
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The  Japanese  arc  still  pagans.  They  propose 
to  celebrate  their  recent  victories  by  erecting  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Buddha,  the  metal  of  which 
will  be  supplied  from  the  ordnance  captured  in 
the  late  war.  It  will  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  high,  will  cost  $1,000,000,  and  bo 
erected  at  Kioto.  In  this  one  case  Japan  recalls 
a  familiar  Japanese  fable.  Two  aged  frogs,  one 
living  in  Osaka  and  the  other  in  Kioto,  were 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  their  homes  and 
started  out  at  the  same  time  each  to  visit  the 
other  city.     They  met  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 


between  the  two  cities.  Standing  up  erect  on 
its  hind  legs  to  look  over  a  stone,  the  Osaka 
frog  faced  Kioto  and  gazed  with  all  his  eyes; 
the  Kioto  frog  similarly  faced  Osaka  and  gazed 
with  all  his  eyes.  ^*  It  looks  just  like  my  own 
town,"  said  each  frog,  **and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  go  further ;  ^*  and  so  each  turned  about 
and  went  home.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that 
their  eyes  being  in  the  back  of  their  heads  they 
each  had  looked  backward  and  not  forward. 
Christianity  will  yet  conquer  in  Japan. — Inde- 
jyendent. 
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Tha  Ttoth  for  Ood. 

BY  REV.    C.  W.  WINCHE8TKK,    D.D., 

PmldiDir  SMer  of  OornJnff  District,  Genesee  Conference. 

*^  Bring  70  all  tbe  titbcs  Into  the  storehouse,  that  there 
maj  be  meat  in  mine  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith, 
nitb  tbe  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  yon  the  windows 
of  beaTeo,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  (hat  there  shall  not 
be  room  •Doogh  to  recelTe  it.**— Mai.  8. 10. 

These  arc  the  words  of  God  to  Israel  through 
Malachi.  MaUchi  walked  with  God  about  four 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  He 
was  on  such  intimate  terras  with  the  Great  King 
that  the  secrets  of  heaven  were  revealed  to 
him.  He  was  a  prophet.  He  was  the  last  who 
prophesied  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. In  the  time  of  his  prophecy  the  Jews  had 
returned  from  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  in 
Babylonia,  and  were  dwelling  in  the  land  which 
God  had  given  to  their  fathers.  They  were  in 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
They  were  no  longer  slaves ;  and  they  could 
wonhip  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  in  their  own  temple,  which  had 
been  rebuilt  on  the  very  spot  where  it  had 
formerly  stood.  But  they  were  very  far  from 
being  prosperous  and  liappy.  The  times  were 
very  calamitous.  Their  national  independence 
was  gone.  Heathen  kings  were  their  masters. 
They  were  hated  and  persecuted  by  the  pagan 
tribes  who  surrounded  them.  The  soil  which 
they  tilled  yielded  a  scanty  return  for  their 
labor.  The  grapes  withered  upon  the  vines 
before  they  were  ripe.  Locusts  devoured  the 
grain  in  their  fields.  Drought  destroyed  the 
herbage  on  which  their  flocks  and  herds  de- 
pended, and  dried  up  their  fountains  and  wells. 
And  famine,  gaunt  and  bony,  ever  stared  them 
in  the  face.  Their  condition  was  worse,  in 
many  respects,  than  when  they  were  captives  in 
Babylon.  For  then  they  had  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  many  of  them  were  rich  in  silver 
and  gold.  Now  they  suffered  the  want  of  all 
things,  and  life  seemed  a  heavy  burden  instead 
of  a  joy  and  a  blessing.  Amid  these  circum- 
stances, their  hearts  and  mouths  were  filled 
with  murmaring  and  bitter  complaints.  They 
kept  saying  to  themselves  and  to  each  other : 
*•  It  does  not  pay  to  serve  the  Lord.  There  is 
no  good  in  fasting  and  prayer.  The  wicked 
fare  better  than  the  righteous.  The  idolatrous 
heathen  are  more  prosperous  than  we.  If  there 
is  a  God  in  heaven,  why  does  he  permit  ns  to 
suffer  such  afllictions  i ''  They  did  not  Eeem  to 
know  why  they  were  weak  and  poor  and  de- 


spised and  afllicted,  instead  of  l>eing  strong 
and  rich  and  honored  and  pros])erous.  And 
yet  there  was  a  reason  which  they  might  have 
easily  discovered.  Malachi  saw  what  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble  under  which  his  country- 
men were  groaning  and  grumbling,  and  made 
it  known  to  them  in  plain  and  honest  words. 
He  said  :  **Itis  your  own  fault  that  all  these 
aflHictions  have  come  upon  you.  Ye  have  turned 
your  backs  on  God,  and  therefore  he  has 
turned  his  back  on  yon.  Ye  have  robbed  God, 
even  this  whole  nation.  Ye  say,  *  How  have  we 
robbed  God  ?'  I  will  tell  vcu.  Ye  have  wilh- 
held  the  tithes  which  the  law  of  Moses  com- 
manded to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Lord.  Therefore  ve  are  cursed  with  a  curse. 
As  Ions  as  ve  withhold  the  tithes  Gotl  will 
withhold  the  rain,  and  will  send  locusts,  mildew, 
and  blight.  Return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
return  unto  you.  'Brin;;  ve  all  the  tithes  into 
the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  mine 
house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  eii<»ugh  to  re- 
ceive  it.' 

There  was  a  rigid  law  in  Isniel  that  every 
man  should  give  one  tenth  of  his  income,  from 
all  sources,  each  year,  to  the  Lord,  for  the  suji- 
port  of  the  Church.  If,  when  the  tithing  sea- 
son came,  a  man  found  that  he  had  raised  one 
hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  he  had  to  measure 
out  ten  bushels  and  carry  or  send  it  up  to  the 
temple  of  the  Lord.  He  must  do  the  same  for 
all  his  grain  and  fruit.  At  the  same  time  he 
would  siiut  up  in  a  pen  all  the  cattle,  sheep, 
goats,  and  other  clean  animals  born  on  his  land 
during  the  year,  or  obtained  by  purchase,  and, 
then,  while  one  of  his  servants  drove  them 
through  a  narrow  gate,  one  by  one,  he  would 
touch  every  tenth  creature  with  a  rod  dipped  in 
red  )>aint.  Every  ox,  cow,  calf,  sheep,  lamb, 
goat,  or  kid  whirh  bore  the  red  spot  belonged 
to  God.  Accoriling  to  the  Siune  rule,  1  sup]>ose, 
one  tenth  of  the  money  which  came  into  any 
man's  hands  in  the  course  of  the  year  was  put 
into  the  Lord's  treasury  in  the  temple. 

We  should  consider  ourselves  greatly  op- 
pressed if  we  hud  to  give  over  to  the  Church 
every  tenth  dollar  which  came  into  our  hands. 
But  that  is  just  what  (iod  reiiuired  of  his  an- 
cient iK'ople ;  and  whenever  they  failed  to  keep 
this  law  he  called  them  robbers,  and  punished 
them    as   such.      The  Jews  in   Malachi's  time. 
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having  lately  returned  from  exile  and  being 
very  poor,  thought  they  could  not  afford  to 
give  so  much  to  the  Church.  So,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  they  withheld  the  tithes  of  their 
increase.  You  know  the  result.  After  years  of 
bitter  experience  they  learned — what  all  who 
make  the  trial  will  learn  at  last — that  it  does 
not  pay  to  rob  God. 

The  text  before  us  is  commonly  understood, 
and  used,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  It  may  thus  be 
used  rightfully.  But  it  ought  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally. It  means  just  what  it  says.  If  all  Chris- 
tians would  give  one  tenth  of  their  incomes  to 
the  Church,  they  would  have  greater  spiritual 
and  temporal  prosperity,  the  Lord's  treasury 
would  be  running  over  full,  infidelity  would  be 
put  to  shame,  the  Gospel  would  advance  with 
rapid  strides,  and  the  world  would  soon  be  con- 
verted to  Christ. 

Every  Christian  believes  that  he  ought  to  give 
some  pK)rtion  of  his  income  to  God  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  Church.  To  each  one  of  us,  when 
we  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  this 
question  was  put,  in  the  hearing  of  God  and 
the  congregation,  **  Will  you  contribute  of  your 
earthly  substance,  according  to  your  ability,  to 
the  support  of  the  Gospel  and  the  various 
benevolent  enterprises  of  the  Church?"  We 
solemnly  answered,  '*!  will."  That  vow  is  reg- 
istered in  heaven  and  we  must  keep  it  or  lose 
our  souls.  It  is  as  impossible  for  a  man  to  gain 
heaven  without  giving  his  money  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Church,  as  to  be  saved  without 
prayer  or  keeping  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
saying  this  I  merely  affirm  what  you  all  believe 
and  admit.  But  what  shall  be  the  law  of  our 
giving?  Our  text  contains  the  law,  ** Bring 
ye  all  the  tithe^i  into  the  stoi-ehouse."  I  maintain 
thjit  the  law  of  tithing  is  still  binding  on  the 
people  of  God.  But  you  say,  **The  law  of 
tithing  was  a  Jewish  enactment,  and  is  done 
away  in  Christ."  You  are  mistaken.  The  law 
of  tithing  is  older,  by  many  centuries,  than  Ju- 
daism. When  Abraham  was  returning  from  the 
slaughter  of  tiie  kings',  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  lie  was  met  by  Melchizedek,  king  and 
priest  of  Salem,  who  brought  bread  and  wine  for 
him  and  his  men,  and  blessed  him  in  the  name 
of  God.  Then  Abraham  gave  Melchizedek  one 
tenth  of  all  the  plunder  he  hud  taken  from 
kings.  Who  this  Melchizedek  was,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  the  progenitor,  and 
therefore  the  high  priest,  of  that  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  human  family.     It  was 


certain  that  Shem  was  ali^e  at  that  time,  and, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patriarchtl 
system,  must  have  been  the  head  and  priest  of 
all  his  descendants.     Abraham   paid  tithes  to 
God  through  his  representative  Melchizedek, 
thus  acknowledging  the   law  of  the  tenth  to 
be  of  divine  appointment.     Coming  down  the 
stream  of  time  one  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
we  overtake  Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  fleebg 
from  his  brother  Esau  to  Padan-aram.  Near  the 
little  city  of  Luz  he  falls  asleep  on  the  ground, 
with  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  and  dreams  of  a 
ladder  with  angels  ascending  and  descending. 
Waking  in  the  morning,  he  exclaims:  ''Surely 
the  Lord  is  in  this  place;  and   I  knew  it  not. 
This  is  the  house  of  God  and  the  gat«  of  heaven." 
Having  named  the  place  Bethel,  which  means 
**the  house  of  God, "he  vowed  that  he  would  be 
a  servant  of  God  henceforth,  and  added,  ''Of 
all  that  thou  shalt  give   me  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  thee."    Jacob  evidently  thought 
that  he  could  not  be  a  real  servant  of  God,  or, 
as  we  would  say,  a  Christian,  without   giving 
one  tenth  of  his  income  to  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah.   Just  how  he  expended  his  tenth  for  God's 
service  we  do  not  know.    But  that  he  did  tithe 
his  income  as  long  as  he  lived,  we  are  sure. 
When  Gk)d  founded  the  Jewish  Church  and 
nation  he  reenacted  the  ancient  law  of  tithing 
and    made  it  binding  on  all  the  children  of 
Israel,   saying,    as   recorded    in    Lev.   27.    30, 
"All  the  tithe  of  the  land,  whether  of  the  seed  of 
the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's : 
it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord."    You  will  observe 
that  God  did  not   say  the  tithe  thall  he  the 
Lord^s,  but  is  the  Lord's.     If  the  law  of  the 
tenth  had  then  been  enacted  for  the  first  time, 
the  language  would  have  been  shall  be  instead 
of  is.    Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  fulfill  the  law, 
did  not  repeal  the  law  of  the  tenth,  but  admit- 
ted its  binding  force  when  he  said  to  the  Phari- 
sees, "  Ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  all  manner  of 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of 
God:  these  ought  ye   to  have  done,  and   not 
to  leave  the  other  undone."    When  the  great 
Teacher  said,  "These  ought  ye  to  have  done," 
he  said,  in  effect,  "Ye  ought  to  pjiy  tithes  of 
all  ye  possess."    Everything  that  was  merely 
Jewish  Christ  abolished  when  he  introduced 
the  new   dispensation.     But  tithing  was  not 
merely  Jewish ;  therefore  tithing' has  not  been 
abolished,  but  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.     "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse,"  is  God's  command  to  every  one  of 
us. 
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But  even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  tithing  is 
not  binding  upon  us,  as  a  law,  no  one  can  deny 
that  it  would  be  safe  and  wise  to  impose  it  upon 
ourselves  as  a  voluntary  rule  of  Christian  benefi- 
cence.    Whether  it  be  a  law  or  not,  it  is  the 
only  rule  which  God  ever  gave  on  this  subject. 
What  man,  or  set  of  men,  could  devise  a  better  ? 
Because  the  God  of  nil  grace,  who  commanded 
the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches  to  pay  the 
tenth,  leaves  us  free  to  make  our  own  rule  of 
proportionate  giving,  shall  we  take  advantage 
of  him  by  giving  less  than  Abrahnni,  Jacob,  and 
the  Pharisees  ?    Our  blessings  and   privileges 
are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  tlie  Jews,  and 
there  is  so  much  more  need  of  money  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  than 
in  merely   supporting   the   temple   service   at 
Jerusalem,  that  we  ought  to  give  more,  rathi  r 
than  less,    than  those  who  lived    before  the 
birth  of    Christ.     Either    as    a    law,    equally 
binding  with  the  Ten   Commandments,  or  as 
a  rule  of    Christian  expediency,  we  ought  to 
accept  the  giving  of  the  tenth  as  our  rule  of 
practice. 

Begin  at  once.  Count  what  money  you  have 
on  hand,  and  put  aside  one  tenth  of  it.  Add  to 
this  store  one  tenth  of  all  vou  receive  from  day 
to  day,  and  draw  from  it  as  you  have  calls  for 
aid  in  behalf  of  benevolence  and  Christian 
work.  Have  a  drawer,  or  box,  or  purse,  which 
shall  be  called  **the  Lord's.^^  Into  it  put  one 
tenth  of  your  not  income  from  all  sources,  as  it 
in  received.  Regard  that  tenth  as  belonging  to 
God  in  such  ah  absolute  sense  that  to  use  it  for 
yourself  would  be  robbery  ns  truly  as  though 
you  should  take  it  from  the  pocket  of  your 
neighbor.  Do  you  ask,  ^*What  is  my  net  in- 
come ?  ^'  If  you  are  a  farmer,  your  net  income 
is  all  the  money  you  receive  for  all  the  products 
of  your  farm,  the  cash  value  of  all  your  family 
consumes,  and  also  the  fair  cash  value  of  uU  you 
obtain  by  barter  or  exchange.  From  this  total 
amount  you  may  deduct,  before  tithing,  all 
money  paid  for  hired  help  and  taxes  and  also 
for  interest  on  mortgages  and  other  incum- 
brances. Tou  may  also  deduct  the  cost  of 
repairs  on  buildings  and  the  cost  of  tools  needed 
in  working  your  farm.  If  your  land  and  stock 
increase  in  value,  take  no  account  of  such  in- 
crease  until  you  sell  them ;  then  tithe  the  in- 
crease above  the  amount  originally  paid.  If 
you  are  a  pr«*feAsional  man  or  a  day  laborer,  put 
into  the  Lord's  box,  whenever  you  receive  any 
money  for  your  servici  s,  one  tenth  of  the  amount. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  rules  for  every  possible 


case ;  but  if  you  honestly  intend  to  observe  the 
law  of  the  tenth,  you  will  have  no  serious  trouble 
in  determining  what  to  do.  **  If  I  am  in  debt," 
some  one  says,  *' shall  I  not  pay  my  debts  before 
tithing  my  income  ?  ■'  By  no  means.  Your  tithe 
is  the  most  sacred  debt  you  could  possibly  owe. 
Remember  that  one  tenth  of  your  income  be- 
longs to  God,  and  you  must  not  use  it  to  pay 
your  debts  to  man.  Under  such  a  rule  as  that, 
all  a  man  would  have  to  do  to  escape  paying  a 
tenth  to  God,  would  be  to  get  in  debt  to  man, 
and  keep  in  debt.  Many  other  questions  might 
be  asked.  **  Should  I  ever  give  more  than  one 
tenth."  Yes;  when  you  can  afford  to  do  so. 
Giving  begins  when  the  tenth  has  been  paid. 
What  you  give  over  and  above  the  tenth  will  be 
a  **  freewill  offering."  The  jwor  man  should 
pay  the  tenth.  The  rich  man  should  give  beyond 
the  tenth.  *^  What  if  it  takes  all  I  get  to  sup- 
port my  family;  shall  I  pay  the  tenth  to  God  f 
Yes,  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  the  tenth 
belongs  to  God,  and  second  because — strange  as 
it  may  seem — the  remaining  nine  tenths  will  go 
further  than  the  ten  tenths.  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve that  last  statement,  look  at  the  text  and 
read  again  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  days 
of  Malachi.  While  they  withheld  the  tenth, 
because  they  were  poor  and  seemed  to  need  all 
they  had  to  live  on,  they  almost  starved.  But 
God  told  them  that,  if  they  would  pay  him  the 
tenth,  they  would  have  left  more  than  they 
could  use.     Malachi's  God  is  our  God. 

It  would  do  us  all  good  at  this  point  to  listen 
to  some  of  God^s  words  about  giving:  **  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will 
preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive;  and  he  shall 
be  blessed  upon  the  earth :  and  thou  wilt  not 
deliver  him  unto  the  will  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  lan- 
guishing: thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sick- 
ness.'' ** Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good;  so 
shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed."  **  Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  sub- 
stance, and  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  in- 
crease :  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty, 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine." 
**  There  is  thatscattereth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and 
there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but 
it  tenrleth  to  poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be 
made  fat:  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered 
also  himself."  '*And  if  thou  draw  out  thy 
soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afllicted 
soul;  then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and 
thy  darkness  be  as  the  noonday :  and  the  Lord 
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shall  guide  thee  coDtinually,  and  satisfy  thy 
soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones :  and 
thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and  like  a 
spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not."  "  Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure, 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.  For  with 
the  same  measure  that  ve  mete  withal  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again."  *'I  have  showed  you 
all  things,  how  that  so  laboring  ye  ought  to 
support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  **  Every  man 
according  as  he  purposeth  in  his  heart,  so  let 
him  give;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity:  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  And  God  is  able 
to  make  all  grace  [the  word  *  grace'  here  refers 
to  temporal  blessings]  abound  toward  you;  that 
ye,  always  having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things, 
may  abound  to  every  good  work." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  of  giving, 
or  paying,  the  tenth.  The  lii-st  which  strikes 
our  minds  is  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  funds 
which  the  Church  would  have  to  use  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  saving  the  world.  Government 
officials  estimate  the  average  daily  income  of 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  at  fifty-five  cents.  Everyone  who  stops 
to  think  will  agree  that  Methodists  would  aver- 
age more  than  that;  but  we  will  be  on  the  safe 
side  and  accept  the  government  estimate.  Now, 
the  reports  for  1895  show  that  there  are  2,619,- 
203  communicants  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Five  and  one 
half  cents  from  each  per  day  is- one  tenth  of  the 
daily  income.  Multiplying  this  by  the  number 
of  days  in  the  year,  we  have  over  twenty  dollars 
as  one  tenth  of  the  annual  income  of  each. 
Multiplying  this  by  2,619,203  we  have  $52,384,- 
060  as  one  tenth  of  the  annual  income  of 
the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  How  much  do  they  give  ?  They 
give,  all  told,  for  the  support  of  pastors  at 
home  and  missionaries  abroad,  for  building, 
improving,  and  insuring  churches  and  parson- 
ages, for  current  expenses,  and  for  all  the  benevo- 
lences, about  $15,000,000  annually.  That  is,  if 
all  our  members  would  observe  the  ancient 
divine  law  of  tithing,  our  Church  would  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  the  world's  salvation 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  she  now  does. 
She  would  give  for  missions  $4,000,000  a  year; 
for  building  new  churches,  $500,000;  and  for 
educating  the  blacks  and  poor  whites  of  the 
South,  $600,000. 


How  mightily  the  work  of  God  would  ad- 
vance in  these  regions  if  every  Methodist  would 
follow  the  example  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the 
primitive  Christians;  if  every  Methodist  would 
believe  and  obey  our  text !  No  more  poorly  paid 
ministers !  No  more  abandoned  churches  I  No 
more  spiritually  destitute  neighborhoods !  No 
more  boards  of  stewards  distracted  over  church 
finances !  No  more  heartrending  appeals  to 
public  congregations  for  funds  to  carry  on  God^s 
work!  No  more  oyster  8up))er8.  church  fairs, 
and  broom  drills  to  raise  money  for  God ! 
Every  pastor  would  have  an  ample  salary ;  every 
church  treasury  would  be  filled  to  overflowing; 
the  bride  of  Christ  would  stand  unabashed  be- 
fore the  world ;  and  the  Gospel  would  spread 
through  these  counties  like  fire  in  the  dry  grass 
of  a  Western  prairie.  Money  alone  will  not  save 
the  world,  but  the  world  cannot  be  saved  with- 
out money.  When  all  Christians  learn  to  con- 
secrate a  tenth  of  their  substance  to  God  the 
eastern  skies  will  be  red  with  the  dawning  of 
the  millennial  day. 

Another  result  of  tithing  would  be  the  death 
of  covetousness.  Covctousness  is  the  giant  sin 
of  the  age ;  it  is  the  chief  sin  of  the  Church. 
There  is  nothing  else  which  so  gnaws  into  and 
consumes  its  spirituality.  There  is  hardly  any 
other  sin  at  which  the  word  of  God  thunders  so 
loudly.  It  puts  covetousness  in  the  same  dark 
catalogue  with  uncleanness,  fornication,  and 
idolatry,  and  says,  *'  Let  no  man  deceive  you 
with  vain  words;  for  because  of  these  things 
Cometh  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience.^* I  believe  that  covetousness  will 
drag  down  more  souls  to  hell  from  the  churches 
than  any  other  one  sin.  Covetousness  is  not  so 
rare  a  sin  as  many  may  think.  .  Covetous  men 
may  be  found  in  all  our  congregations.  Arc  we 
lacking  in  charity  if  we  say  that  a  farmer,  living 
in  a  three-tliousand-doUar  house  on  a  hundred- 
acre  farm,  with  no  debts  and  money  in  the  bank, 
but  giving  only  five  dollars  a  year  fur  the  |>a8- 
tor's  salary  and  fifty  cents  for  missions,  is  guilty 
of  the  sin  of  covetousness  ?  A  pastor,  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  here,  preached  a  missionary 
sermon  one  Sunday  morning  to  a  large  congre- 
gation of  well-dressed  people  in  a  rich  farming 
country,  and  then  took  a  collection  amounting 
to  seventy-five  cents.  AVere  there  any  covetous 
persons  in  that  church  ?  If  we  could  make  all 
our  people  believe  that  one  tenth  of  their  in- 
come belongs  whblly  to  God,  and  must  be  spent 
wholly  in  carrying  on  his  work,  a  deathblow 
would  be  given  to  the  monster  Covetousness. 
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We  are  considering  the  results  of  paying  the 
tenth  to  God.     The  chief  result  is  stated  in  the 
text:  ''Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house/* That  means,  set  apart  one  tenth  of  your 
net  income  for  God.     ''That  there  may  be  meat 
in  mine  house.'*   That  means  that  God's  Church 
may  be  supported,  and  the  Gospel  be  preached 
to  all  mankind.  "And  prove  me  now  herewith, 
aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts.**    That  means,  put  God 
to  the  test  by  tithing  your  income  for  his  cause, 
and  see  if  he  will  not  keep  his  promise  and  bless 
you  with  all  needed  temporal  and  spiritual  gifts. 
"If  I  will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be 
room  enough  to  receive  it.*'    That  means  that 
great  temporal  prosperity,  and,   by  inference, 
great  spiritual  blessings,  will  surely  follow  the 
tithing  of  our  income  for  God.     The  text  is  so 
plain  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  which 
can  make  it  plainer.    It  means  exactly  what  it 
says.    If,  out  of  a  heart  of  love,  we  pay  the 
tenth,  we  shall  prosper  financially  and  spiritually. 
The  text  means  that  if  you  consecrate  one  tenth 
of  your  income  to  God's  cause,  and  touch  not  a 
cent  of  it  for  yourself,  but  live  upon  what  re- 
mains, the  nine  tenths  will  go  farther  than  the 
ten  tenths. 

If  your  income  is  five  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and  you  spend  fifty  dollars  for  the  support  of  the 
Church,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  benighted  parts  of  the  home  land,  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  which  you  have  left 
will  go  farther  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing than  the  five  hundred  dollars  would  have, 
if  you  had  kept  the  whole.  Do  you  doubt  that? 
Then  you  do  not  believe  God  speaking  in  tlie  text. 
You  think  you  cannot  afford  to  give  God  one 
tenth  of  your  income.  Some  men  seem  to  think 
they  cannot  afford  to  give  one  seventh  of  their 
time;  and  so  they  work  seven  days  in  the  week 
in  spite  of  the  Fourth  Commandment.  In  the 
long  ran  any  man  can  do  more  mental  or  phys- 
ical labor  in  six  days  than  in  seven.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  proved,  by  a  long 
experience,  that  nine  dollars  are  worth  more  to 
them  than  ten  dollars.  If  vou  ask,  "How  can 
that  be  ?*' I  answer,  "We  cannot  tell;  but  we 
know  that  when  we  try  to  rob  Gknl,  he  has  ten 
thousand  ways  in  which  he  can  outwit  us,  and 
add  to  our  expenses,  and  subtract  from  our  in- 
come and  our  power  to  make  and  save."  It  is 
enough  for  as  to  know  that  God  commands  us 
to  give  him  the  tenth  of  our  mouey  and  the 
seventh  of  our  time,  and  promises  that  he  will 
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so  bless  us  that  the  nine  and  the  six  will  exceed 
in  value  the  ten  and  the  seven.  Much  like  the 
text  are  the  words  of  Jesus,  ' '  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.**  Can 
anyone  tell  how,  by  putting  religion  first  and 
business  afterward,  business  will  be  made  to 
prosper  better  than  by  reversing  the  order?  But 
so  it  is.  Can  anyone  explain  the  how  of  the 
divine  words,  "There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth?  '*  But  so  it  is.  Can  anyone  tell  ex- 
actly why  "it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive?  **  But  so  it  is.  If  you  would  succeed 
in  worldly  business,  give  your  tenth  to  God. 
If  the  text  does  not  mean  that,  it  has  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  widespread 
financial  depression  of  these  times  is  a  punish- 
ment on  our  people,  because,  while  their  wealth 
has  so  marvelously  increased,  their  gifts  to  God*s 
cause  have  not  increased  in  due  proportion ;  be- 
cause they  have  not  brought  all  the  tithes  into 
God's  storehouse.  If  the  times  are  hard  with 
you,  "bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house," and  see  if  God  "  will  not  open  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  tiiat 
there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it.*' 
Many  of  you  complain  bitterly  of  poverty.  You 
deserve  to  be  poor,  and  are  poor,  because  you 
you  do  not  bring  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
house. You  sing  and  pray  and  try  to  conse- 
crate yourself  to  God;  but  you  do  not  bring 
your  tithes  into  the  storehouse. 

While,  doubtless,  the  text  is  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, as  referring  to  temporal  blessings,  it  also 
has  a  spiritual  application.  As,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Gk>d  opened  the  windows  of  heaven 
and  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  he  is  waiting  to  bless 
every  one  of  us.  Again  and  again  we  have 
sought  the  blessing  and  have  not  received  it. 
Why?  One  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  we  have 
withheld  the  titlies  of  our  money.  We  have 
consecrated  almost  everything  else,  but  have 
kept  back  the  tenth  of  our  income.  We  have 
given  something  to  pay  the  pastor,  and  to  meet 
the  apportionments  for  church  benevolences ;  we 
think  we  have  given  liberally.  But  we  have 
given  spasmodically,  without  system,  sparingly. 
We  have  given  as  we  happened  to  feel  at  the 
time.  We  have  given  what  we  happened  to  have 
when  the  appeal  was  made.  God  commands  us 
to  give  from  principle,  with  system,  freely.  He 
commands  us  to  give,  or  pay,  him  the  tenth. 
Because  we  have  disobeyed  this  law,  we  have 
not  received  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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MISSIONARY  INCIDENT  AND  NARRATIVE. 


Little  Ohristians  in  Ohina. 

A  LITTLE  boy  in  China  eleven  years  old  was  the 
means  of  a  great  revival  there  recently.  For- 
merly be  lived  a  long  way  off  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  all  bis  family  were  strangers  to  the 
true  God.  Somehow  his  father,  Wang  Cheng 
Pei,  heard  about  the  true  God  and  then  set 
off  with  his  family  and  his  old  mother  to  find 
the  foreigner  who  had  the  good  news  to  tell. 
Wang  brought  his  old  mother  in  a  wheel- 
barrow the  whole  journey  of  four  hundred  miles 
to  hear  the  Gospel. 

Some  time  after  this  Wang*s  little  son,  eleven 
years  old,  was  in  a  Gospel  meeting,  when  he 
got  up  and  said : 

'*We  have  been  asked  to  confess  our  sins, 
and  I  want  to  confess  mine.  I  have  three  great 
sins  that  I  want  to  confess.  The  first  was  some 
time  ago,  while  I  was  playing  with  my  little 
sister.  I  struck  her  and  hurt  her  so  much  that 
she  cned. 

**  The  second  was  not  long  since,  when  I  was 
away  from  home  and  did  not  get  back  till  after 
dark.  I  was  afraid,  and  I  knew  1  ouglit  to  trust 
Jesus  to  take  care  of  me  in  the  dark  just  the 
same  as  he  does  in  the  light. 

**  The  third  was  recently,  when  a  man  wanted 
a  hymn  book.  I  took  one  out  of  the  chapel  and 
gave  it  to  him  as  if  it  were  my  own,  and  that 
was  the  same  as  if  I  had  stolen  it.  I  want  to  be 
forgiven  for  these  sins." 

After  the  little  boy  had  thus  confessed  his 
sins  many  older  people  began  to  see  that  they 
were  sinners  also  and  to  pray  for  God  to  for- 
give them;  and  as  a  result  many  people  were 
converted  to  God.  This  little  boy  and  his  still 
smaller  brother  were  both  converted  and  were 
overheard  to  make  the  following  statements  to 
each  other.  The  oldest  one  said,  *'I  feel  as 
happy  as  if  I  had  a  double  handful  of  cash " 
(Chinese  money).  The  younger  one  exclaimed, 
**0,  I  feel  as  happy  as  if  I  had  a  double 
handful  of  silver  1" 

Since  the  revival  there  has  been  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  boys  in 
the  Mission  School  to  be  the  happy  possessors 
of  a  Bible.  So  the  teacher  suggested  the  fol- 
lowing plan : 

**  Each  boy  has  two  meals  per  day  and  two 
small  cakes  as  a  lunch  at  noon.  Those  who 
give  up  their  lunch  at  noon  get  the  value  of  it 
in  money.  Each  Sunday  they  do  without  lunch, 
take  the  money  and  give  it  in  the  various  col- 


lections. A  number  of  them  who  want  a  Bible 
very  much  concluded  to  give  us  their  cakes 
every  day  until  they  have  saved  money  enough 
to  buy  themselves  a  Bible. 

**  Hymn  books  are  also  very  highly  prized  by 
these  school  children.  One  teacher  promised 
to  give  a  hymn  book  to  each  of  the  pupils  in  her 
day  schools  as  soon  as  they  have  committed 
twenty  hymns  to  memory.  It  takes  more  than 
twenty  days'  dinners  to  buy  a  Bible,  and  twenty 
days'  work  to  get  a  hymnal." 

A  little  girl  who  was  among  the  converts 
asked  her  mother  to  unbind  her  feet.  When 
asked,  **  Why  ?"  she  replied,  "Because  I  want 
two  little  feet  to  walk  for  Jesus." 


Beading  the  BiUe  in  Indiai 

A  M I88I0KART  in  India  was  traveling  through 
crowded  villages,  and  received  an  invitation  to 
go  to  one  never  before  visited.  On  his  arrival 
the  people  collected  around  him  and  begged 
him  to  send  them  a  missionary  and  a  school- 
master to  teach  them  **  the  sacred  book."  The 
missionary  asked  them,  **What  do  you  know 
about  my  sacred  book  ? "  An  old  man  sit- 
ting near  him  answered,  '^I  know  a  little  of  it," 
and  began  to  repeat  in  Tamil  the  first  two  or 
three  chapters  of  St.  John's  gospel.  To  his 
surprise,  also,  he  found  that  the  man  was  totally 
blind.  He  asked  how  he  could  possibly  have 
learned  so  much,  when  the  man  answered  that 
a  lad  from  some  distance,  who  had  been  taught 
in  a  mission  school,  had  for  months  been  work- 
ing in  this  village,  and  had  brought  with  him  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  He  had  read  this 
aloud  so  often  that  the  blind  man  had  learned  it 
by  heart,  and  although  the  boy  had  left  the  vil- 
lage  some  time  before,  not  a  word  of  these 
precious  truths  had  been  forgotten. 


Jeens  in  Japan. 

A  MISSIONARY  in  Japan  writes:  **  One  day  we 
were  in  a  village  in  Japan  far  away  from  our 
home  in  Tokyo.  We  had  walked  about  a  good 
deal,  and  were  rather  tired.  Nobody  seemed  to 
want  to  hear  our  message,  everybody  had  an 
excuse,  and  we  were  beginning  to  feel  dis- 
heartened. Was  it  any  use  at  all  ?  Just  then 
some  little  children  saw  us  and  cried  out, 
*Look,  look,  Jesus  is  coming  I  Jesus  is  com- 
ing!'" 


Maggies  CUft. 
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•*  We  knew  it  was  only  in  mockery,  but  all 
tiredness  flew  away  at  once,  to  think  that  when 
iM  were  coming  they  should  say  He  was  coming; 
for  it  was  true.  Along  the  narrow  path,  among 
the  rice  fields,  I  seemed  to  see  him  walk  before 
ns.  Before  we  came  to  the  slippery  bamboo 
bridges,  he  had  crossed  them.  Sometimes  we 
turned  a  comer,  he  had  turned  it  first,  so  he 
had  met  what  was  on  the  other  side  before  we 
did ;  and  so  it  was  all  along  the  way,  only  really 
and  truly,  not  make  believe  at  all,  for  he  says 
that  'when  he  putteth  forth  his  own  sheep, 
he  goeth  before  them.' " 


Maggie's  Gift. 

Thb  minister's  eyes  swept  with  intense  search- 
ing the  apathetic  faces  of  his  stylish,  worldly 
congregation.  He  had  made  an  impassioned  ap. 
peal  for  help  in  the  support  of  a  httle  mission 
church  among  the  mountains — a  section  where 
rough  men  and  women  knew  scarcely  anything  of 
God  and  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  He  had  hoped 
to  inspire  the  people  with  the  spirit  of  giving,  to 
make  them  feel  that  it  was  a  sweet,  blessed 
privilege,  and — he  had  failed.  A  sense  of 
desolation  crept  over  him. 

'*  God  help  me,''  his  lips  murmured,  mutely. 
He  could  not  see  the  bent  figure  of  little  crippled 
Maggie  in  the  rear  of  the  church — a  figure  which 
was  trembling  under  the  fire  of  his  appeal. 

*'Lord  Jesus,"  the  little  one  was  saying, 
brokenly,  **  I  ain't  got  nothin'  ter  give;  I  want 
the  people  in  the  mountains  ter  hear  'bout  my 
Saviour.     O  Lord,  I  ain't  got  nothin'  ter — " 

What  was  it  that  made  the  child  catch  lier 
breath  as  though  a  cold  hand  had  taken  hold  of 
her  heart? 

"Yes,  you  have,  Maggie,"  whispered  a  voice 
from  somewhere;  "you've  got  your  crutch,  your 
beautiful  crutch  that  was  give  ter  you,  an'  is 
worth  a  lot  of  shinin'  dollars.  You  kin  give 
up  your  best  frien'  what  helps  you  ter  git  into 
the  park  where  the  birds  sing,  an'  takes  you  ter 
preachin',  an'  makes  your  life  happy." 

"O,  no.  Lord,"  sobbed  the  child,  choking 
and  shivering.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  will.  He  give  up 
more'n  that  fer  me." 

Blindly  she  extended  the  polished  crutch,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  deacon  who  was 
taking  up  the  scanty  collection.  For  a  moment 
the  man  was  puzzled ;  then,  compreliending  her 
meaning,  he  carried  her  crutch  to  the  front  of 
the  churchy  and  laid  it  on  the  table  in  front  of 
the  polpit.  The  minister  stepped  down  from 
the  roatnim  and  held  up  the  crutch  with  shak- 


ing hands.  The  sublimity  of  the  renunciation 
unnerved  him  so  that  he  could  not  speak  for  a 
moment. 

**Do  you  see  it,  my  people?"  he  faltered  at 
last;  **  little  crippled  Maggie's  crutch — all  that 
she  has  to  make  life  comfortable  ?  She  has 
given  it  to  the  Lord,  and  you — " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  people 
fiushed,  and  moved  restlessly  in  their  cushioned 
pews. 

"Does  anyone  want  to  contribute  to  thtf 
mission  cause  the  amount  of  money  this  crutch 
would  bring,  and  give  it  back  to  the  child,  who 
is  helpless  without  it?"  the  minister  asked, 
gravely. 

"Fifty  dollars,"  came  in  husky  tones  from 
the  banker. 

"Twenty-five." 

"  One  hundred." 

And  so  the  subscribing  went  on,  until  papers 
equivalent  to  six  hundred  dollars  were  lightly 
piled  over  the  crutch  on  the  table. 

"Ah,  you  have  found  your  hearts — thank 
God!  Let  us  receive  the  benediction,"  almost 
whispered  the  minister  as  he  suddenly  extended 
his  hands,  which  were  trembling  with  emotion. 

Little  Maggie,  absorbed  in  the  magnitude  of 
her  offering  and  the  love  which  prompted  it, 
comprehended  nothing  that  had  taken  place. 
She  had  no  thought  of  the  future,  of  how  she 
would  reach  her  humble  home,  or  of  the  days 
in  which  she  would  sit  helpless  in  her  chair  as 
she  had  once  done.  Christ  had  demanded  her 
all,  and  she  had  given  it,  with  the  blind  faith 
of  an  Abraham.  She  understood  no  better  when 
a  woman's  arm  drew  her  into  close  embrace, 
and  soft  lips  whispered  into  her  ears  : 

"  Maggie,  dear,  your  crutch  has  made  six 
hundred  dollars  for  the  mission  church  among 
the  mountains,  and  has  come  back  to  stay  with 
you  again.     Take  it,  little  one." 

Like  the  flash  of  light,  there  came  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  some  mysterious  way  her  gift 
had  been  accepted  of  God  and  returned  to  her, 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  the  child  caught  the  be- 
loved crutch  to  her  lonely  heart ;  then,  smiling 
through  her  tears  at  the  kind  faces  and  reveren- 
tial eyes,  she  hobbled  out  of  the  sanctuary.^ 
Oertrude  M,  Jones^  in  Chrktian  Observer, 


Lift  the  Qosnel  Banner. 
Lift  the  Gospel  banner,  wave  it  far  and  wide, 
Through  the  crowded  city,  over  ocean's  tide ; 
Sound  the  proclamation,  peace  to  all  mankind, 
Jesus  and  salvation  all  the  world  may  find. 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


Proirram* 

BnioiNG:  ^  Ood  of  Redemptton." 
PRATim  for  Africa,  thit  its  many  millions  may  find  that 
Jeani  givea  a  better  salvation  than  Mohammed  or  a  fetich. 
43INGING :  **  Land  of  the  miffhty  dead/* 
<2UE8TiON8  on  Africa. 

HxciTATiGN  :  **  Need  of  Haste  In  Mission  Work/' 
Hbading:  **MB«irle'sGlft." 
Cou^EonoN. 

Qoestlons* 

What  is  the  population  of  Africa  ? 

Who  are  found  in  northern  and  eastern  Africa  ? 

What  portion  do  the  Negroes  inhabit? 

Who  occupy  southern  Africa  ? 

What  is  the  faith  of  the  people  of  northern  Africa? 

What  is  the  faith  of  the  natives  of  central  and  southern 
Africa? 

What  is  a  fetich? 

When  were  Protestant  missions  commenced  in  Africa  ? 

Where  are  they  now  found? 

How  many  Protestant  missionaries  are  now  in  Africa  ? 

How  many  converts  have  been  gathered? 

When  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  send  its  first 
missionary  to  Africa? 

What  are  the  statistics  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  missions 
In  Africa?  

Africa* 

Afrioa  has  probably  a  population  of  170,000,000. 
The  estimates  by  different  persons  range  from 
160,000,000  to  300,000,000.  On  a  basis  of  170,000,000 
mbout  50,000,000  are  Berbers,  Arabs,  Moors,  Egyp- 
tians, Turks,  Abyssinians,  etc.,  in  northern  and 
eastern  Africa;  about  60,000,000  are  Negroes,  in- 
habiting  chiefly  central  and  western  Africa;  about 
60,000,000  are  the  Bantu  races,  the  Zulus,  Kaffirs, 
Hottentots,  and  kindred  tribes  of  southern  Africa ; 
and  about  10,000,000  are  whites,  found  chiefly  in  the 
extreme  south  and  on  the  coasts. 

In  Africa  are  the  three  republics,  Liberia  on 
the  west  coast,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free 
State  in  the  south ;  the  independent  states  of  Bomu, 
Wadai,  Kanem,  and  Bagirmi  in  central  Airica,  Mo- 
rocco in  the  northwest,  and  Abyssinia  in  the  east 
All  the  rest  of  AfKca  is  under  the  control  of  the 
European  governments,  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Turkey, 
and  Italy.  Abyssinia  has  been  claimed  by  Italy,  but 
is  more  likely  to  come  under  the  control  of  Russia. 

Among  all  the  African  Negroes  slavery  flourishes 
rigorously.  It  has  existed  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  central  Africa  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  are  the  slaves  of  the  other  half. 
Slavery  has  its  origin  in  the  custom  in  war  of  treat- 
ing all  captives  as  slaves.  Wherever  slavery  prevails 
there  flourishes  the  slave  trade,  causing  much  sor- 
row and  suffering. 

A  large  portion  of  the  people  north  of  the  equator 
are  adherents  of  the  Mohammedan  faith,  while  south 
of  the  equator  the  natives  are  chiefly  heathen  and 
fetish  worshipers  and  worshipers  of  wicked  spirits. 


The  priests,  or  medicine  men,  are  very  powerful 
and  influential.  Any  object  may  be  converted  into 
a  fetich  by  a  few  magic  words  muttered  over  it  by 
the  priest.  It  may  be  a  stick,  a  stone,  a  leaf,  a  bone, 
and  the  wearing  of  it  is  believed  to  protect  from 
enemies.  The  people  believe  in  witchcraft,  and 
the  sickness  and  death  of  a  person  is  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  some  sorcerer.  Some  believe  in  a 
supreme  being  who  speaks  to  them  in  the  thunder. 
The  symbol  of  this  divinity  is  a  piece  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  with  its  bark  stripped  off  in  rings  and  set 
up  in  a  little  hut  in  the  vicinity  of  the  homee  of  the 
natives,  and  to  it  offerings  are  brought.  Others  be- 
lieve they  are  in  constant  communion  with  the  beings 
of  another  world,  some  of  whom  are  good  and  others 
bad,  and  to  the  bad  they  give  prayers  and  offerings. 
The  Fantes  believe  in  two  powerful  devils,  one  of 
whom  rules  over  the  wicked  in  the  spirit  land ;  the 
other,  a  huge  monster  of  human  shape  and  red  color, 
is  in  league  with  sorcerers,  and  holds  sway  on  the 
earth. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Nassau,  a  missionary  in  Africa,  writes : 
**  While  the  Bantu  tribes  believe  in  the  existence  of 
God  they  do  not  think  of  him  or  worship  him.  If 
asked  why  they  do  not  worship  God  their  answer  is : 
*  Yes ;  he  made  us ;  but  having  made  us  he  aban- 
doned us — does  not  care  for  us.  Why  should  we 
care  for  him  7  He  does  not  help  us.  It  is  the  spir- 
its who  can  harm  whom  we  fear  and  worship  and  for 
whom  we  care.*  This  leads  to  their  universal  belief 
in  spirits.  All  the  air  is  peopled  with  these  spiritual 
beings ;  some  of  them  are  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  all  of  them  have  human  passions.  Their  aid  is 
to  be  sought,  their  hatred  avoided.  The  religion  of 
the  Bantus,  if  it  can  be  called  a  religion,  is  to  placate 
these  spirits." 

A  missionary,  writing  on  African  tuperatitions, 
says :  **  The  value  of  the  fetich  depends  on  the  skill 
of  the  oganga  (magic  doctor)  and  the  subetancea  used 
in  it  The  oganga  takes  the  ashes  of  certain  plants, 
pieces  of  bones,  gums,  resins,  spices,  and  even  filtlu 
These  are  compounded  in  secret,  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  drums,  dancing,  invocations,  looking  into 
mirrors  of  water  to  see  faces,  and  are  stuffed  into 
the  hollow  of  a  shell  or  bone.  If  it  be  desired  to  ob- 
tain power  over  someone  else  the  magic  doctor  must 
be  given  either  crumbs  from  the  food  or  dippings 
of  flnger  nails  or  hair,  or  (most  powerful)  even  a 
drop  of  blood  of  the  person  over  whom  influence  is 
sought  These  are  mixed  with  the  sacred  compound. 
So  fearful  are  the  natives  of  power  being  thus  ob- 
tained over  them  that  they  have  their  hair  cut  only 
by  a  friend,  and  even  then  they  carefully  bum  it  or 
cast  it  into  a  river." 

Missions. 

Modern  Protestant  missions  in  AfHca  were  com- 
menced by  the  Moravians  in  West  Africa  in  1786, 


Africa. 
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and  tbejr  oontintied  to  have  the  sole  honor  of  work- 
ing in  Africa  for  ninety  years.  It  has  only  been 
daring  the  present  century,  and  chiefly  during  the 
last  forty  years,  that  the  churches  and  missionary 
Bocietiea  of  Europe  and  America  have  entered  upon 
missionary  work  in  Africa. 

In  North  Africa,  among  the  Berbers  and  Moors  of 
llorooco  and  Algiers,  the  North  African  Mission 
has  met  with  some  &vor.  In  Egypt  the  United 
Presbyterians  of  the  United  States  have  worked  with 
success,  and  have  established  ninety  stations  with 
good  congregations  and  schools. 

In  East  Africa^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes, 
Nyaasa,  Victoria  Nyanza,  Tanganyika,  etc.,  are  large 
Britiah  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  England  and  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  represented  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and 
the  Universities  Mission.  Nowhere  in  Africa  has  the 
success  been  greater  than  in  the  Uganda  Mission. 

In  the  south,  among  the  Zulus,  Kaffirs,  and  Hot- 
tentots, are  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  the 
Wesleyans  of  England,  the  Moravians  of  Grermany 
and  England,  Grerman  and  Scandinavian  missionaries, 
and  represenutives  of  the  Church  of  England.  In 
Madagascar  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  gath> 
ered  many  converts. 

On  the  west  coast  the  American  Board,  the  Pres- 
bytarian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Wesleyan  Church,  the  Baptists,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England,  and  some  German 
societies  have  led  in  the  work  of  evangelization. 

On  the  Congo  the  English  and  American  Baptists 
have  been  the  only  missions  that  have  met  with 
mnch  success. 

In  the  whole  of  Africa  there  are  about  1,500  for- 
eign missionaries  at  work  among  the  Mohammedans 
and  heathen,  among  whom  they  have  gathered  about 
260,000  commimioants.  Tbe  missions  have  reached 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  people,  and  Africa  is  still 
the  Dark  Continent 

Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  Africa. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  its  first  mis- 
sionary to  Africa  in  1833.  who  commenced  mission 
work  in  Liberia.   Bishop  William  Taylor  is  in  charge. 

The  Conference  that  met  in  Monrovia,  January  22- 
28,  1896,  reported  39  members  on  the  Confereuee 
roll,  4,403  church  members,  528  probatiooers,  84 
Sunday  schools,  with  3,072  scholars,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  2,231.  During  1895  there  had  been 
234  children  and  190  adults  baptized,  and  146  con- 
versions in  the  Sunday  schools. 

In  the  missions  in  Angola  are  81  members  and  pro. 
bationers;  in  the  missions  on  the  Congo  are  14  mem- 
bers and  probationers ;  in  Liberia  are  4,836  members 
and  probationers  and  62  local  preachers. 

The  only  foreign  missionaries  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  now  in 
Africa  ara  Rev.  E.  H.  Greeley  and  wife,  who  are  in 


charge  of  a  school  at  White  Plains,   in  Liberia^ 
twenty  miles  from  Monrovia. 
At  the  last  Conference  the  following  were  the 

APPomnciNTS. 

MoHBOViA  District.— William  T.  Hagan,  P.  E.  Monro- 
via, B.  K.  McKeever.  BoberUport  and  TaUa,  supplied  by 
W.  P.  KrdUne.  New  Georgia  and  JohnaonTllle,  J.  W.  Da- 
vis. Paynesvllle  and  Powellvllle,  John  J.  PowelL  M«»'«hai|, 
Jotiab  P.  ArUs.  Yey  Mission,  to  be  supplied.  Kroo  Town, 
supplied  by  Mary  A  Sbarp.  Careysburg  and  Newland,  W. 
T.  Haffan,  0.  B.  McLain.  Monrovia  Seminary,  supplied  \s$ 
A.  D.  WUliams. 

St.  Paul's  Bivir  District.— James  H.  Deputie,*  P.  B. 
Upper  and  Lower  Caldwell,  A  F.  Nimmo,  J.  D.  A.  Scott. 
Virginia  and  Brewerville,  supplied  by  A.  Soorton.  Clay 
Asbland  and  Sasstown,  G.  W.  Parker.  MillsburK,  Wblta 
Plains,  and  Bobertsvllle,  J.  E.  Clarke.  Benaonville  and  Cro- 
zerville,  I.  N.  Holder.  Pesseh  Mission,  Blden  Boyoe.  Go- 
lab  Mission,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  8r.  Wbite  Plains  Seminary, 
supplied  by  E.  H.  Greeley  and  wife.  Mount  OUve  Mission, 
J.  H.  Deputie.* 

Bassa  District.— Hamilton  C.  Buss,  P.  E.  Edina,  H.  0. 
Buss.  Farminffton,  supplied  by  J.  H.  Harris.  Upper  Bo- 
cbanan  and  Paynesbury,  supplied  by  W.  Bmmskine.  Car> 
terstown,  supplied  by  D.  McHerron.  Lower  Buchanan,  sup- 
plied by  J.  T.  Carney.  New  Cess,  to  be  supplied.  Gibboom, 
to  be  supplied.  Bexley,  L  N.  Roberts,  W.  A  Ennler.  Hart- 
ford and  FOrtsville,  supplied  by  A  Monran.  FortsviUe 
Mission,  supplied  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Adams. 

SUfOi  DiSTRiCT.~J.  W.  Bonner,  P.  E.  Greenville  and 
Ebenezer,  Allen  Peal  and  C.  A.  Minor  (Z.  B.  Roberts,  a  local 
preaeber,  is  in  chief  charge).  Lexington,  B.  J.  Turner.  Blue 
Barra  Mission,  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Bluntsville,  P.  B. 
Walker.  Louisiana,  supplied  by  Murray  BaUey.  Macktown, 
J.  W.  Bonner.  Wab  Country,  supplied  by  Mrs.  Draper  and 
daoRhter. 

Cape  Palmas  and  Ca valla  RrvxR  DiSTRicr.—John  G. 
Tate,  P.  E.  Mount  Soott,  H.  H.  Evans.  Blirtown,  C  A.  Lin- 
coln. Tuboiantown,  supplied  by  William  Bowen.  Barraka, 
supplied  by  Grace  White  and  Anna  White.  Wissika,  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Frederica  Smith.  Eublokey,  supplied  by  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Tubman.  Tataka,  to  be  supplied.  Beaboo,  supplied 
by  Mrs.  Nora  Garwood,  M.  L.  Walker  and  wife.  Cape  Pal- 
mas Seminary,  supplied  by  Anthony  J.  Woods  and  Mrs.  Gib* 
son.  Plukey,  supplied  by  Miss  R.  G.  Mair  and  Jennie  Arms. 
Garraway,  supplied  by  Miss  A.  McAllister  and  Jennie  Hunt. 
Grand  Cess,  J.  B.  Robertson.  Pequinlne  Sess,  supplied  by 
John  McLane.  Sasstown,  J.  G.  Tate.  Niffoo,  supplied  by 
Thomas  Stacey  and  A.  Osborne  and  wife. 

ANGOLA  District.— A.  E.  Withey,  P.  E.  Loanda,  to  be 
supplied.  Dondo,  to  be  supplied.  Nbanguepeppo,  Robert 
Shields.  Ben  Barrett  Station  (Quibooffue),  W.  p.  Dod^ion, 
H.  C.  Withey,  William  ScbDeidmiller  (Mrs.  W.  P.  Dodson 
and  Mrs.  A.  Withey,  assistoots^.  Punffo  Andongo,  supplied 
by  J.  W.  Shuett  and  wife.  Cunandua,  supplied  by  Susan 
Collins. 

East  Angola  District.— Samuel  J.  Mead,  P.  E.  Malange, 
C.  W.  Gordon  (Mrs.  Minnie  Mead,  John  Mead,  Julia  Mead« 
Taylor  Mead,  William  Mead,  Louise  Raven,  assistants). 
MuDhall  Station  (Laquess),  S.  J.  Mead  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Mead,  aa- 
sistant).  Pegley  Station,  to  be  supplied.  Malange  Substa- 
tloiui,  supplied  by  Beroardo  and  wife.  Laquess  Substation, 
supplied  by  Mattbeure. 

CONGO  District.— W.  O.  White,  P.  E.  Natomba,  supplied 
by  Miss  Mary  Kildare.  Vivi,  supplied  by  John  N.  Owen« 
Hilme  Owen,  and  Hilda  Larson.  Isangila,  supplied  by 
Crilles  Jenson  and  wife.    Kimpoko,  to  be  supplied. 

Zambezi  District.— E.  H.  Richards,  P.  E.  lobambane, 
E.  H.  Richards.  Makodweni,  supplied  by  W.  A.  Porter  and 
wife.    Kambini,  supplied  by  Charles  E.  Dent  and  wife. 

•  Died  since  Conference. 
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African  Noiea. 


ev.  C  B.  JobQBOit  writes  ol  the  Iwliefi  of 

Torubts  reapecting   tbe  dead;   "Id  some 

:«g  the  dead  wn  thought  to  b«  living  id  the 

ipe  of  ethereil  muIr,  moTiag  among  their  re- 

irea  and  keeping  them  company.     The  idea 

itMlf  U  a  bsautlful  one,  but  the  Yoruban 

.It?  It  too  Tar,  and  it  affects  them  in  varions 

af  a.     From  it,  no  doubt,  tlie  custom  of  tura- 

ig  housea  into  cemeteries  had  its  rise.     It  ia 

.apposed  that  the  Bpirits  are  still  in  want  of 

meat  and   drink.     Hence,  when  tlie  (bmlly  sit 

doirn  to  a  meal  a  portion  of  food  is  set  aside 

Ibr  their  use,  and  a  quantitr  of  palm  oil  poured 

on  the  ground  for  their  delectation.     Again,  li' 

■  man  who  is  In  pawn  dies  his  bodv  U  placed 

00  a  bamboo  platform  erected  in  the  bush,  and 

his  relatives  will  often  liasten  to  pa/  off  the 

inortnige  and  bury  the  body,  without  which  the 

•out  of  tlie  dejMirted  cannot  Qnd  reiL      Thus 

thej  do  Tor  tlie  dead  what  thej  decline  (o  do 

Ibr  the  liTing.    That  fault,   however,   pertalos 

not  to  the  Yorubas  only." 

Ur.  F.  P.  Noble  writes  of  tlis  country  wliich 
has  lately  caused  much  diacussioa  in  political 
circles:  "The  Consdtudon  ot  Transvaal,  the 
South  African  republic,  though  forbidding  slav- 
ery and  slave  dealing  and  permitting  missions, 
will  not  tolerate  e<)ualily  between  blacks  and 
whites,  eatabliahes  Dutcli  Presbyterian  ism  as  a 
Btate  Church,  and  subjects  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity among  Datirea  to  boatile  provisiona.  The  Trans- 
vaal stale  is  tuaad  on  inequality  and  intolerance. 
The  tension  between  the  Boer  and  the  Briton,  be- 
tween the  descendant  of  sli  geaerationa  of  Afri- 
can  Europeans  and  the  Immigrant  of  the  put  de- 
cade, la  an  irreprsMible  conflict.  It  ia  the  retro- 
grade seventeenth  century  and  scholastic  religion 
againatourprogresBlve  century  and  lla  vital  Chrislian- 
ity.  Despite  Rhodea'a  treaiment  of  tlie  colcred  peo- 
ple in  Cape  Colony,  auguring  ill  for  their  brothers  in 
the  Dutch  republics  i(  be  secured  ascendency, 
the  ultimate  effect  of  Anglo-American  dominance 
throtighout  Transvaal  must  make  for  tlie  advance- 
■Dent  of  Cbriatianity  and  civiliution  and  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Africaa  races." 

Kr.  Hanrj  If.  Stanley  writes  of  the  miasionariea 
of  Centnl  Africa:  "I  woa  the  only  white  man  diir- 
bg  187S  in  Equatorial  Africa,  but  in  IS7T  the  llrst 
misslooariaa  landed  on  the  east  coaxt  in  response  to 
an  appeal  that  I  had  written  In  18T&  from  Uganda. 
During  the  yeata  from  1879  to  18S4  missionaries 
followed  eloiely  my  tracks  up  the  Congo,  and  as  a 
hondred  inflnencea  were  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years 
enlisted  in  the  cauN  of  Africa,  Nyassalond  and  the 
•aaiem  and  ■outharn  part  of  Central  Africa  began  to 
be  atndded  with  Christian  raiH»iona,  and  missionariea 
kara  OMttlnuad  to  enter  Africa  ever  iince,  until  now 
limn  nnat  b*  aboot  three  hundred  of  them,  and  the 


A  MIstiouTT  (Rev.  George  Grenfell)  In  canitoluid. 
number  \f  slill  increasing.  They  are  not  all  reputed 
to  be  Hrst-class  men,  but  it  is  wonderrul  what  ear. 
neslness  and  peraeverance  will  do.  We  have  only  to 
tliink  of  UgBiiJa  with  its  two  hundred  churches  and 
catliedral  and  ila  flfty  ihouaand  native  Chiisliaoa, 
road  tlie  latest  official  reports  from  Xya<<aaland, 
and  glance  at  the  latest  map  of  Africa,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  ihe  zeal,    devotion,   and   industry  of  tbe 

Ur.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  wriUng  of  the  »low  progress 
of  missionary  work  in  Central  .^Prica,  says:  "For 
the  Qrst  six  years  or  so  veiy  hitle  visible  effect  Is 
produced  by  missionnrr  teaching  and  inSuence. 
The  mind  of  a  ]>a)rnn  descendant  of  innumerable  cen* 
turies  of  pagans  appears  to  be  for  some  time  impen- 
etrable to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  no  matter  how 
zealously  a  miaaionary  may  strive  with  him,  he  con- 
tinues to  present  a  wooden  dullness,  until  by  and  by 
there  is  a  gleam  of  iiiterest ;  he  catches  the  idea,  and 
the  interest  becomes  infectioua  and  spreads  ttota 
family  to  family  and  converts  multiply  rapidly.  At  the 
town  of  Banza  Uatiteka,  on  the  Congo,  one  day  nine 
hundred  natives  came  to  Mr.  Richards,  the  mission- 
ary, and  requested  to  be  baptized  by  him.  He  had 
labored  among  them  many  years,  but  hitherlo  con- 
verts had  been  few.  The  missionnry  imposed  con- 
ditions on  them.  He  said  that  they  must  lir^t  aasem. 
ble  their  fetiches,  idoU,  and  aiorea  of  gin  and  deatroi 
all  in  the  market  place.  And  they  wont  forthwit' 
and  did  it." 
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Hymns  and  Songs. 


Liberia's  National  Hymn. 

Lahd  of  the  mighty  dead  I 
Here  science  once  displayed 

And  art  her  charms ; 
Here  awful  Pharaoh  swayed 
Great  uatiooi  who  obeyed ; 
Here  distant  monarclis  laid 

Their  vanquisiied  arms. 

They  hold  us  in  surrey, 
They  cheer  us  on  our  way, 

They  loud  proclaim 
From  pyramidal  hall, 
From  Carnac*s  Hculptured  wall, 
From  Thebes  they  loudly  call ; 

Retake  your  fame. 

All  haU,  Liberia,  bail  I 
Arise  and  now  prevail 

0*er  all  thy  Toea. 
In  truth  and  righteousness, 
In  all  the  arts  of  peace. 
Advance  and  still  increase 

Though  host  oppose  I 

At  the  loud  call  we  rise, 
And  press  toward  tlie  prize 

In  glory's  raoe. 
All  redolent  of  fame 
We  breathe  the  inspiring  flame, 
Trusting  in  His  precious  name. 

And  onward  press. 

Here  Liberty  shall  dwell. 
Here  Justice  shall  prevail. 

Religion  here; 
To  this,  fkir  Virtue's  dome, 
Meek  Innocence  may  come 
And  And  a  peaceful  home. 

And  know  no  fear. 

The  Need  of  Haste  in  Mission  Work. 

Thkt  are  dying  by  tens  I  Don't  you  know  it  ? 

Dying  wiiliout  ihe  li^rht. 
They  know  uot  Christ  as  their  Saviour; 

His  cr08H  is  hid  from  iheir  sight. 

They  an*  dying  by  hundreds!    0  hear  it  I 

In  cliaius  of  ignoranco  lK)und. 
Thev  see  not  their  neini  of  a  Saviour, 

The  Saviour  whom  you  have  found 

They  arc  dyinj:  by  thousands!    Believe  it! 

0.  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 
Your  Saviour  cares  for  these  lost  ones. 

And  longs  to  bless  them  througli  you. 

They  are  djing  by  millions!   Yes.  million:* I 
All  over  the  worM's  wide  hmds ; 

In  Africa,  India,  and  China. 
Can  vou  sit  with  idle  hands? 

Dying  wh.ile  vou  are  sleeping. 

Dying  wliile  you  nre  at  plav. 
Dying  while  you  '.micli  J*nd  cluitter. 

Dying  by  niglit  ;iii«i  by  day. 

Some  do  not  know  thev  are  needv ; 

Some  of  them  care  not  at  all : 
But  s<^me  of  tl\em  hunger  for  Je^us, 

Yet  know  not  on  whom  to  call. 

They  grv^j^  for  a  light  \v.  their  darknes?| 

Thev  call  on  their  jjtxls  for  aid  ; 
There  is  no  one  to  tell  them  of  Jesu^ 

And  the  sinners*  debt  which  he  paid. 


None  did  I  say  7    'Twas  an  error. 
For  Gk>d  has  a  few  lights  out  there : 

But  when  it*8  not  three  to  a  million, 
0  won't  you  begin  to  care  7 

— T?ie  Kingdom, 


Oonversions  in  Afrioa. 

God  of  Redemption,  now 
Beneath  thy  feet  we  bow 

Our  heads  in  praise ; 
Afar,  'neath  Afric's  skies, 
Thy  glorious  harvests  rise, 
And  our  adoring  eyes 

Uplift  in  praise. 

Beneath  the  glowing  arch, 
Immanael's  armies  march ; 

We  follow  on. 
Lead  on,  0  cross  of  light  I 
From  conquering  height  to  height 
And  add  new  triumphs  bright 

To  victories  won. 

The  world  is  very  blest; 
Christ's  harvests,  east  and  west. 

The  field  displays; 
The  Church  adoring  stands, 
And  with  uplifted  hands 
Offers,  from  Afric  lands, 

Eternal  praise. 

— He»ekiah  Buttervwrfh, 


Selfish  and  Lend-arHand. 

LiTTLi  Miss  Selfish  and  Lend-a-Hand 

Went  journeying  up  and  down  the  land. 

On  Lend-a-hand  the  sunshine  smiled ; 

The  wild  flowers  bloomed  for  the  happy  child ; 

Birds  greeted  her  from  many  a  tree: 

But  Selfish  said,  "  No  one  loves  me.** 

Little  Miss  Selfish  and  Lend^-Hand 
Went  journeying  home  across  the  land. 
Miss  Selfish  met  with  trouble  and  loss — 
The  weather  was  bad,  the  folks  were  cross. 
Lcnd>a-hand  said;  when  the  journey  was  o*er: 
"  I  never  had  such  a  gocnl  time  before. 


Qiye. 

Give!  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven; 
Itivel  as  ihe  waves  when  their  channel  is  riven; 
Give!  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  given — 
Lavishly,  utterly,  carelessly  given. 

Not  the  waste  dn.>p8  of  thy  cup  overflowing, 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  heart  ever  glowing. 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  roses  blowing; 

Give  as  He  gave  to  ihee,  who  gave  thee  to  live. 

Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river. 
Wasting  its  waters  forever  and  ever. 
Through  the  burnt  siiiid  that  rewards  not  the  giver, 
^ile:it  or  soi;gful  ihou  nearest  the  sea. 

Scattering  tl.y  life  as  the  siminier  showers  pouringi 
What  if  no  i'lni  ti.r«^ug!i  the  pearl-ra:n  is  soaring? 
What  if  no  blossom  k^^ks  upward  a«ioriug? 

L'ok  to  the  life  that  was  lavisiied  for  thee! 

Give,  thouijrh  thy  ::eart  l>e  wasted  ar.d  weary. 
Laid  on  an  altar  all  aj»l.en  .ir:d  dreary ; 
Though  frv>m  its  p'.:Nes  a  f.ii:.:      :*.r-^.v 

6eai:f  to  tliy  so.;',  tl-tj  sad  presage  of  fate. 

— AV-oc  T-n-y  Cooke, 
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FROM  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSIONS. 


Halayma  IGBsicni  Oonfeienoe. 

BT  W.    T.    KEN8ETT,    M.D. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Malaysia  Mission 
Conference  was  begun  on  Friday,  February  14, 
1896,  and  continued  till  Wednesday,  February 
19,  1896.  This  session  was  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  Singapore.  This  was  partially  due 
to  the  presence  and  labors  of  the  Rev.  P.  M. 
Buck,  of  Meerut,  India,  who  had  come  to 
Singapore  on  a  health  trip,  and  during  the 
week  preceding  that  of  Conference  had  con- 
ducted special  services.  He  very  quickly  won 
our  hearts  by  his  affectionate  manners  and  his 
cheerful  words  of  encouragement,  and  we 
wished  that  Brother  Buck  could  remain  and 
work  with  us  in  this  ready  field  of  Malaysia. 

In  the  meantime  Bishop  Thoburn  was  taking 
a  tour  through  the  Malay  Peninsula,  inspecting 
the  work  and  looking  out  for  new  fields  to  open 
and  occupy.  We  were  glad  that  such  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself,  for  hitherto  his  visits 
were  confined  solely  to  Penang  and  Singapore. 
This  time,  Ipoh,  Klang,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Malacca, 
and  some  minor  places  received  a  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention. 

Although  Conference  began  its  session  on 
Friday,  February  14,  it  was  not  till  Sunday, 
two  days  later,  that  Bishop  Thoburn  was  able 
to  be  vnth  us  in  Singapore.  He  arrived  in 
Singapore  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  at  9  a.  m. 
he  was  preaching  in  the  Chinese  church.  The 
Holy  Spirit  was  especially  manifest  at  this 
service,  and  at  its  close  ten  men  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism.  At  10:30  a.  m.  the 
bishop  preached  in  the  Baba  church,  whither 
the  Holy  Spirit  accompanied  him.  At  5  and 
8  p.  M.  he  preached  inspiring  sermons  in  the 
English  church.  At  9  p.  m.  the  benediction 
was  pronounced,  and  thus  was  brought  to  a 
close  a  Sunday  which  will  ever  be  remembered 
by  the  members  of  our  Malaysia  Mission  Con- 
ference. 

On  Monday,  after  the  opening  exercises. 
Bishop  Thoburn  briefly  addressed  the  Con- 
ference on  his  trip  into  the  Malay  native  states, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  usual  routine  work. 
Keports  were  read  and  adopted,  important 
matters  were  discussed  pro  and  con,  and  in  the 
evening  two  brethren  were  ordained  deacons, 
after  which  service  a  Conference  love  feast  was 
held. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  full  of  business. 


Delegates  for  the  Central  Conference  were 
elected,  plans  and  methods  for  the  educating 
and  training  of  a  native  ministry  were  dis- 
cussed, and  a  decision  arrived  at  as  to  what 
studies  they  should  pursue.  It  was  decided 
that  the  next  Conference  be  held  in  Penang. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  the  difficult 
work  of  deciding  how  the  small  apportionment 
of  $8,300  (gold)  could  be  divided  among  four- 
teen missionaries  (most  of  them  married),  some 
native  assistants,  about  twenty  school-teachers, 
and  then  have  a  little  left  over  with  which  to 
pay  the  rent  of  buildings  and  meet  current  inci- 
dental expenses.  If  it  were  not  a  fact  that 
almost  $17,000  (gold)  was  raised  right  here  on 
the  field  last  year  we  would  have  to  send  most 
of  our  brethren  home,  close  our  day  schools, 
and  send  our  native  helpers  back  to  China.  As 
it  is,  we  are  cutting  down  expenses  all  around. 

Then  came  Wednesday,  the  last  day  of  Con- 
ference. All  the  routine  work  being  finished, 
we  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  appointments. 
It  was  then  that  we  learned  the  result  of 
Bishop  Thobum's  visit  to  the  Peninsula.  Three 
brethren  were  sent  away  from  Singapore,  one  to 
Penang,  one  to  Kuala  Lumpor,  and  the  other 
to  Ipoh. 

India  Central  Oonferenoe. 

BY  REV.   W.    L.    KING. 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Central  Conference 
of  our  India  Methodism  was  held  at  Poona, 
March  12-18,  1896.  Delegates  were  present 
from  the  five  Annual  Conferences  and  the  Ma- 
laysia Mission  Conference.  The  number  of  del- 
egates was  fifty- nine.  Judged  by  the  usual 
standards  the  Conference  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess. The  religious  services  were  spiritual  and 
helpful ;  the  business  meetings  were  devoted  to 
practical  business  matters,  and  were  pervaded 
by  an  excellent  spirit;  the  various  public  meet- 
ings were  well  attended  and  interesting. 

The  Conference  opened  with  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Bishop  Thoburn  was 
assisted  in  this  service  by  five  of  the  veteran 
missionaries,  namely,  Drs.  Parker,  Johnson, 
and  Mansell,  and  Revs.  Enowles  and  Wilson. 
It  was  an  impressive  service.  To  look  into  the 
faces  of  men  who  had  so  long  served  the  Church 
in  India  was  an  inspiration. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  service  the 
Conference  was  organized  by  the  election  of  J. 
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£.  KobiDSon  as  Secretary;  W.  L.  King,  Assist- 
ant Secretary;  W.  A.  Mansell,  Secretary  for 
Reports  and  Resolutions ;  L.  A.  Core,  Statistical 
Secretary. 

Following  the  organization  Bishop  Thobum 
read  his  address,  which  dealt  with  the  practical 
problems  now  before  us  as  a  Church  in  India. 
A  few  quotations  are  appended : 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  thank  God  for  the 
prosperity  which  he  has  vouchsafed  to  us  since  our 
last  meeting  two  years  ago.  Here  and  there  dis- 
couraging events  have  ocourred,  and  at  times  some 
of  our  workers  have  been  sorely  tried ;  but  taking 
the  work  as  a  whole  its  progress  has  been  steady, 
and  its  general  condition  is  more  satisfactory  than 
at  any  previous  period.  We  have  now  twenty-seven 
presiding  elders*  districts,  and  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion is  going  steadily  forward.  There  has  been  a 
slight  falling  oft  in  the  number  of  baptisms  reported, 
but  the  annual  increase  is  still  so  large  as  to  give  us 
grave  concern  lest  we  may  find  ourselves  unable  to 
care  for  the  multitude  of  converts  who  seek  our 
care. 

•  •••••• 

Revival  meetings  have  been  held,  especially  in  the 
Northwest  India  Conference,  with  most  blessed  re- 
sults, and  there  can  be  no  longer  any  question  that 
those  who  have  been  baptized  with  water  are  be- 
coming familiar  with  the  experience  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Qhost.  I  earnestly  recommend  all '  our 
missionaries,  and  especially  all  our  presiding  elders, 
to  encourage  meetings  of  this  character  in  every 
possible  way.  Not  only  will  a  more  holy  people  be 
raised  up  in  our  midst,  but  believers,  both  men  and 
women,  will  be  anointed  for  service,  and  thus  in  due 
time  a  revival  flame  may  spread  far  and  wide  among 
the  people. 

•  •••••• 

I  feel  deeply  that  we  must  not  give  up  the  noble 
ideal  on  which  our  educational  system  has  been 
based.  We  must  work  on,  and  pray  on,  until  not 
only  forty,  but  twice  forty.  Christian  boarding  schools 
are  under  our  care,  and  until  each  of  our  colleges  is 
supplied  with  a  noble  band  of  students,  some  of 
whom  will  rise  to  positions  of  high  trust  and  influ- 
ence in  the  empire.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  our  great  work  is  closely  bound  up 
with  the  success  of  this  system,  and  if  we  are  true 
to  our  responsibilities  God  will  assuredly  provide  the 
needed  resources  and  crown  our  efforts  with  com- 
plete success.  The  best  interests  of  our  people  im- 
peratively demand  a  work  such  as  we  at  first  pro- 
jected. In  no  other  way  can  an  intelligent  Cliristian 
community  be  raised  up  in  the  land,  with  leaders 
scattered  through  the  villages  and  towns  who  will 
constitute  a  bulwark  against  superstition  and  the 
many  kinds  of  error  which  may  certainly  be  expect- 


ed to  spring  up  among  a  people  who  are  just  escap- 
ing from  a  spiritual  bondage  of  unknown  oenturies. 

•  **•  •  •  •  • 

While  speaking  thus  freely  of  our  fluancial  situa- 
tion I  must  not  omit  to  express  the  gratitude  which 
many  of  our  workers  feel  for  the  marked  progress 
which  has  been  made  since  our  last  meeting  in 
creating  an  active  interest  among  our  people  in  the 
vital  question  of  self-support.  Not  only  have  we  a 
very  considerable  number  of  indigenous  preachers 
who  are  now  wholly  dependent  upon  those  to  whom 
they  minister  for  support,  but  in  the  Kaaganj  Dis- 
trict the  presiding  elder  and  all  the  preachers  in 
charge  have  recently  been  added  to  the  number,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  hopeful 
movement  will  make  steady  progress  in  the  future. 
Our  people  are  extremely  poor,  but  it  is  becoming 
apparent  that  even  the  poorest  can  do  much  when 
all  learn  the  secret  of  doing  a  very  little.  The 
value  of  the  money  saved  by  the  introduction  of  this 
new  policy  is  a  small  matter  when  compared  with 
the  new  energy  and  confidence  which  are  thus  in- 
fused into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  In 
the  Northwest  India  Conference  especially  this  move- 
ment has  assumed  very  hopeful  proportions,  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  our  people  have  been  developed 
correspondingly.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a 
movement  of  this  kind  deserves  your  careful  attea- 
tion  and  earnest  sympathy. 

The  Conference  expressed  its  convictions  and 
wishes  on  certain  matters  of  special  importance. 
The  following  are  of  general  interest : 

As  the  present  plan  for  episcopal  supervision  pro- 
vides for  a  leader  of  long  experience  in  missionary 
work,  a  leader  resident  in  the  field,  and  a  continuity 
of  administration — three  things  highly  desirable  to 
our  work— the  Conference  disapproved  of  any  change 
that  might  do  away  with  any  of  these  principles.  The 
Conference  requested  the  Greneral  Conference  to  elect 
an  additional  missionary  bishop  for  India  and  Ma- 
laysia to  be  chosen  from  the  missionary  body  of  the 
said  field. 

Regarding  the  election  of  presiding  elders 
the  Conference  expressed  its  disapproval  of  any 
change. 

Concerning  the  time  limit  in  ministerial  serr- 
ice,  its  application  to  India  and  Malaysia  was 
favored  with  the  proviso  that  exceptions  might 
be  made  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop 
and  a  majority  of  the  presiding  elders  the  inter- 
ests of  the  work  demand  it. 

The  Conference  was  saddened  by  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Dr.  Hunt,  and  placed  on  record 
the  following  resolution : 

With  great  sorrow  we  have  heard  tliat  the  Treas- 
urer of  our  Missionary  Society,  Rev.  S.  Hunt,  D.D., 
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been  taken  awaj  from  the  field  of  his  labors  by 
death.  In  him  India  had  a  faithful  friend.  As  a 
Conference  we  desire  to  express  our  sympathy  for  the 
loereaved  family,  and  would  request  our  Secretary  .to 
•csonvey  the  same  by  letter  to  them,  and  also  to  the 
^fission  Rooms. 

Our  Church  in  India  has  special  reason  for 
"Che  gratitude  to  God  expressed  in  this  resolu- 
tion: 

WhertaSy  God  has  in  a  marvelous  way  preserved 
the  lives  and  health  of  so  many  of  our  missionaries 
for  so  many  years,  staying  the  hand  of  pestilence  and 
disease,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  difficuliies  and  dan- 
gers of  the  climate  tlie  body  of  missionaries  has 
shown  a  remarkable  continuity  in  its  composition, 
thus  giving  to  the  younger  members  the  inspiration 
of  the  presence  and  counsel  of  the  veteraos,  the 
fouuders  of  the  Mission,  and  insuring  a  wise  con- 
servatism in  missionary  polity  as  well  as  the  con* 
fident  assurance  which  comes  from  participation  in 
past  successes ;  therefore, 

Besohed,  That  we  give  expression  to  our'gratitude 
to  Gkid  for  his  loving  kindness  in  thus  granting  us 
the  presence  and  inspiration  of  our  veteran  leaders. 
We  pray  that  he  may  continue  thus  to  favor  us  with 
exemption  from  disease  and  grant  that  we  may  long 
be  spared  to  live  and  labor  together. 

General  interest  attaches  to  the  following  ac- 
tion: 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  im- 
portance of  the  League  and  its  possibilities  demand 
a  fuller  representation  than  can  be  given  except  in  a 
Journal  devoted  entirely  to  organized  young  people's 
work,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  India's 
Young  FoUks  be  turned  over  to  the  Epworth  League 
as  their  paper,  to  be  managed  and  maintained  by 
them  through  their  Board  of  Control.  In  this  con- 
nection  we  recommend  that  its  name  be  changed  to 
India  E^pworOi  Herald,  and  that  the  selection  of 
editor  or  editors  be  committed  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

Mrs.  L.  8.  Parker  was  asked  to  prepare  a 
well-illustrated  history  of  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
work  in  India. 

Very  special  consideration  was  given  to  the 
subject  of  church  property.  The  need  of  special 
care  at  this  point  is  thoroughly  realized,  and 
the  Conference  did  not  overlook  the  subject. 

A  question  that  pressed  itself  upon  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  was  that  of  the  financial  situa- 
tion of  our  work.  Success  itself  has  brought 
financial  stringency. 

We  have  space  to  make  only  brief  reference 
to  certain  special  services  in  connection  with  the 
Conference: 


1.  The  reception,  which  was  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  Epworth  League,  was  an  enjoyable  oc- 
casion. The  welcome  addresses  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Robin- 
son, in  behalf  of  Poona  Methodism :  Rev.  J  Small, 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  the  mis- 
sion body  of  the  city;  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Stephens,  in  be- 
half of  the  Epworth  League,  were  most  cordial.  The 
responses  embodied  cheering  reports  from  various 
parts  of  tlie  field  represented. 

2.  The  Epworth  League  was  given  an  evening 
which  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  General  Sec- 
retary and  representatives  from  each  of  the  Confer- 
ences. 

3.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  testi- 
mony and  song.  It  was  a  service  that  God  used  to 
inspire  his  people  to  deeper  devotion,  to  intensify 
their  zeal  and  love,  and  to  increase  their  faith. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  mention  of 
Sunday  services  and  other  features  of  the  Con- 
ference that  were  of  great  interest,  and  became 
the  channel  of  special  blessing  to  those  present. 
Sufiice  it  to  say  in  closing  that  all  were  agreed 
that  this  sixth  session  was  better  than  any  pre- 
ceding it.  The  next  session  will  be  held  in 
Lucknow. 


Kotes. 

The  Mission  in  West  China  is  prospering. 
Rev.  H.  O.  Cady  writes,  March  4:  **The  num- 
ber that  joined  our  Church  on  probation  in  1895, 
in  West  China,  was  forty-three,  while  twenty- 
two  were  received  on  probation.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission.  Everything  is  going  on  well  at 
Chentu." 

Rev.  James  H.  Deputie,  of  the  Liberia  Mis- 
sion, died  in  Liberia,  March  10,  1896,  just  as  he 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  the  United  States  to 
attend  the  General  Conference  in  Cleveland,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  delegate  at  the  late 
session  of  the  Liberia  Conference.  Rev.  C.  A, 
Lincoln  writes  of  him :  **  He  was  admitted  into 
the  traveling  connection  when  quite  young. 
We  find  him  in  1866  as  the  missionary  at  Mount 
Olive,  at  which  post  he  remained  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  survived  all  of  his  asso- 
ciates who  entered  the  itinerancy  with  him.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  his  Conference  for  many 
years,  and  has  often  been  presiding  elder.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Saint  Paul's  River  District,  preacher  in 
charge  at  Mount  Olive,  and  one  of  the  Supreme 
Court  judges  of  Liberia.  In  both  Church  and 
State  he  was  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  his 
duties." 
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shAll  find  the  tniuing  link.  When  lie  sent  forth 
the  sBTentj  to  make  ready  liis  wny  he  did  not 
sik  them  to  go  out  singlj,  but  sent  them  '  two 
bj  two.'  He  knew  whut  was  in  man ;  bow  nec- 
esaary  sympathy  und  compnnioiisbip  are  to  buc- 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  tbo  world's 
religious  moTements  of  to-day  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  Buddhiam  into  the  British  dominions  of 
South  Africa,  It  has  lieen  introduced  from 
Ceylon  by  Buddhist  monks,  nhn  hope  that 
their  ruligioa  will  humanize  ihe  African  black. 
Buddhism  is  a  miBsionarj  relifpon. 

Margaret,  queen  of  the  Hanua  group  of  Sa- 
moan  lalaods,  has  Intely  died  at  the  ii<;e  of 
tweoty-tbree.  She  was  a  devoted  Christinn, 
and  became  queen  at  the  death  of  lier  mother 
fire  years  ago.  Shortly  before  her  death  she 
had  the  chiefs  and  many  of  the  people  come  to 
her,  and  she  exhorted  them  "to  live  at  peace 
always,  to  hold  fast  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood  that 
had  come  to  them,  and  to  be  kind  to  Ood's 
servaote,  the  pastors."  She  was  greatly  beloved. 

The  Bishogis'  Address  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  after 
recouDting  progress  made  in  the  United  States, 
said;  "No  follower  of  Him  who  is  the  Re- 
deemer of  ail  mankind  can  limit  his  view  to  any 
one  country.  We  see  in  Armenia  sucb  atroci- 
ties as  we  never  deemed  possible  of  execution 
in  this  age.  We  are  no  more  appalled  at  the 
ravage,  rapine,  and  murder  of  a  hundred  tbon- 
sand  by  the  Turka  than  at  the  apathy  and  inac- 
tion of  the  so-called  civilized  natiotis.  Through 
our  whole  blstory  and  national  polity  we  have 
kept  aloof  from  European  and  Asian  complica- 
tions. But  we  believe  that  the  wboie  dipio- 
mntic  and  moral  power  of  our  government 
should  be  put  forth  to  bring  these  gigantic 
wrongs  to  a  sudden  end." 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Chinese  scholars  to 
institute  reforms  and  revive  Confucianiam.  They 
advocate  a  religious  department  of  education, 
and  demaod  that  schools  and  temples  be  estab- 
lished at  home  and  abroad.  They  say:  "The 
ciiBtoms  of  our  country  are  degenerating  fast, 
because  we  have  no  religious  teachers;  thus  it 
is  that  the  depraved  religious  of  foreign  bar- 
barians spring  up  and  deceive  our  people.  Every 
province  is  full  of  chapels  while  we  have  only 
one  temple  in  each  county  for  our  sage,  Confu- 
«ius."  Moreover  tbese  enterprising  scholars 
propose  sending  Confucian  missionaries  abroad, 
atid   say:   "Thus   we  shall  take  Confucianism 


and  with  it  civilize  all  the  barbarians,  and  under 
tbe  cloak  of  preaching  Confucianism,  travel 
abroad  and  quickly  learn  the  motives  of  tbe 
barbarians  and  extend  the  fame  of  our  coun- 
try." 

London  TnUh,  writing  on  the  unparalleled 
atrocities  of  the  Turk,  rejoices  at  the  evidences  of 
the  waning  of  tbe  crescent,  and  says :  "  There  is 
a  waning  of  the  power  and  authority  of  Islam  in 
its  strongholds.  Many  millions  of  Mohammed- 
ans see  tbe  lands  of  their  fathers  subjected  to 
Christian  rule.  Tbe  Mussulman  sovereignties 
of  India  have  yielded  to  Christian  domination. 
Euro|>e  rules  nearly  ail  tbe  Mediterranean  coast 
of  Africa.  Even  Morocco  is  submitting  to  the 
infidel.  Her  aultao  baa  at  last  been  compelled 
to  permit  the  repreaeulatives  of  tbe  Powers  to 
live  at  Fez.  Many  Arab  tribes  are  no  longer 
subject  to  Mohammedan  potentates.  Christinn 
soldiers  and  traders  throng  the  streets  of  Tlm- 
buctoo  and  Harar,  which  no  undisguised  Chris- 
tian bad  ever  entered  a  few  years  ago.  The 
great  centers  of  Mohammedan  learning,  Bok- 
hara and  Samarcand,  pay  taxes  to  the  czar,  and 
are  served  by  a  railway  built  by  European  cap- 
ital. Country  after  country  in  the  Balkans  haa 
been  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Turkey's  aultao, 
and  tbe  Ottoman  power  would  be  swept  away 
in  a  year  if  it  were  not  (or  the  mutual  jcalousiea 
of  the  rest  of  Europe." 

A  writerin  the  MUtUmary  Outlook  tells  of  the 
building  of  a  church  in  an  Indian  mission  in 
Canada:  "The  pastor  and  his  congregatioQ 
were  the  builders,  and  as  each  log  was  ]iut  i 
its  place  it  was  with  an  added  joy,  as  they  felt 
that  they  were  nearing  the  completion  of  i ' 
temple  in  which  they  were  to  worship  the  living 
God,  On  the  flrat  Sunday  on  which  they  wer8 
to  hold  service  in  tbe  new  church,  they  wera 
each  asked  to  bring  a  thank  offering  for  tlie  Lord 
and  lay  it  on  the  attar.  These  were  willingly 
brought.  Blankets,  fura,  baskets,  all  found 
their  way  to  the  Lord's  table,  but  there  was  onB 
old  crippled  man,  who  seemed  to  have  nothiflg  ^ 
to  give,  and  yet  be,  too,  was  thankful.  He  had. 
thought  about  it  a  long  time.  Must  he  come 
before  tbe  Lord  empty-handed  i  But  tbe  idea 
came  U>  him  that  if  be  could  ouly  get  a  suitable 
stick,  be  could  shave  it  and  make  a  wooden 
broom.  The  journey  to  the  woods  was  a  painful 
and  a  tedioua  one,  for  he  bad  to  go  on  hia  bands 
and  knees.  But  had  not  his  Lord  borne  greater 
pain  for  him  ?  The  broom  was  finished  and  on 
the  appointed  Sabbath  tlie  old  Indian  himself 
carried  tbe  broom  to  the  altar." 
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Oeneral  N0U9  and  Comments. 


The  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  writes  of 
Hinduism  as  follows:  '* Hinduism  has  degener- 
ated from  the  simpler  and  purer  nature  worship 
of  the  Vedas  into  a  ramified  and  superslitious 
polytheism.  Modern  Hinduism  is  a  conglom- 
erate. It  embraces  something  of  the  early  Aryan 
Vedism  and  much  of  the  sacerdotal  Brahman- 
ism  which  followed  it.  It  has  also  more  or  less 
of  Buddhism  which,  though  with  the  various 
schools  of  philosophy  it  raised  a  common  pro- 
test against  priestly  arrogance  and  the  tyranny 
of  caste,  still  retained  much  of  the  old  system. 
It  also  took  on  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  wor- 
ship and  other  degrading  superstitions  of  the 
pre-Aryan  tribes.  At  a  later  day  it  borrowed 
somewhat  from  Islam,  and  as  for  back  as  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  A.  D.,  it  felt  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  This  appeared  in  the 
element  of  Bahti,  or  faith,  and  in  the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  the  Krishna  cult,  which,  in  the 
later  redactions  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  greatly 
strengthened  the  claims  of  Krishna  as  an  incar- 
nation of  the  Supreme  Vishnu.  Hinduism, 
therefore,  like  a  banyan  tree,  presents  all  the 
trunks,  branches,  new  and  old  rootings  of  the 
systems  that  have  ever  been  known  in  India. 
In  this  strange  mixture  are  sublime  hymns  of  the 
Vedas,  mixed  with  manifold  puerilities  and  cor- 
ruptions. Then  follow  the  profound  philosophic 
speculations  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Six 
Schools.  Buddha,  notwithstanding  his  protest 
against  Hinduism,  is  enshrined  as  one  of  the  ten 
avatars  of  Vishnu.  Hinduism  in  the  course  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years  has  developed  cor- 
rupt elements  which  have  swamped  and  smoth- 
ered the  nobler  teachings  of  the  Vedas;  and  it 
is  against  these  corruptions,  and  against  the 
polytheism  that  has  swarmed  through  the  land, 
that  reformers  have  risen  up  from  time  to  time 
ever  since  the  twelfth  century." 

Dr.  G.  F.  Pentecost  writes:  "The  Brahmos 
are  a  large  and  influential  sect  chiefly  in  Ben- 
gal, India;  a  great  cleavage  from  Brahmanical 
Hinduism  under  the  impact  of  Christianity, 
organized,  if  not  originally  founded,  by  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen.  A  really  great  man,  he  was  all 
but  a  Christian,  but  he  stopped  at  the  halfway 
house  of  Unitarianism,  and  then  constructed  a 
kind  of  eclectic  faith  from  the  faiths  of  the 
world,  giving  preeminence  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment among  religious  books  and  to  the  peerless 
Christ  among  religious  teachers,  and  throwing 
over  all  his  teachings  a  thick  veil  of  mysticism." 

The  Hindu,  a  leading  native  paper  in  India, 
says:  ^* Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class  and  in- 


finitely selfish,  the  priestly  teachers  of  Hindu- 
ism are  the  mainstay  of  every  unholy,  immoral, 
and  cruel  custom  and  superstition  in  our  midst, 
from  the  wretched  dancing  girl,  who  insults  the 
Deity  by  her  existence,  to  the  pining  child- 
widow,  every  hair  of  whose  head  shall  stand  up 
against  us  who  tolerate  it  in  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. And  of  such  a  priestly  class  our  women 
are  the  ignorant  tools  and  the  helpless  dupes." 

The  Indian  Nation^  said  to  be  an  orthodox 
Hindu  paper,  says :  ^^  Tlie  pure,  undefiled  Hindu- 
ism which  Swaima  Vivekananda  preached  has 
no  existence  to-day,  and  has  had  no  existence 
for  centuries.  As  a  fact,  abomination  worship 
is  the  main  ingredient  of  modern  Hinduism." 

Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  says:  *^ There  is  unquestionably  an 
undercurrent  working  among  the  higher  classes 
in  India  toward  Christianity  in  spite  of  all  the 
open  manifestations  against  it,  and  we  may  look 
forward  with  confident  expectation  to  the  day 
when  all  India  shall  bow  at  the  feet  of  Christ, 
who  alone  can  uplift,  purify,  and  save." 

Selma  Colliander  writes  to  the  London  Chris- 
tian of  the  Santals  of  India:  **  Traveling  by 
railway  from  Calcutta  one  reaches  the  frontier 
of  Santalism  in  five  or  six  hours,  and  from 
Rampur  Haut  Station  it  is  a  distance  of  but 
twelve  miles,  on  a  broad  and  good  highroad, 
up  to  Ebenezer,  the  station  of  the  Scandinavian 
Santal  Mission.  The  frontier  of  the  country  to- 
ward the  north  is  principally  formed  by  the 
river  Ganges.  There  the  Santal  people,  a 
branch  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  but 
belonging  to  quite  another  race  than  the  Hin- 
dus, live  in  the  lonely  valleys  of  the  low  and 
inaccessible,  but  very  beautiful  Vindhya  moun- 
tains. The  complexion  of  the  Santals  is  dark ; 
they  have  thick  lips  and  glossy  air,  and  are 
more  strongly  built  than  the  Hindus.  Their 
language  is  very  rich,  having  more  than  fifty 
different  sounds;  the  verb  has  twenty-three 
tenses  and  so  many  forms  that  it  can  give  ex- 
pression to  the  finest  shades  of  thought.  The 
Santals  believe  in  one  Almighty  God  and 
Creator.  They  call  him  Thakur;  but  they 
themselves  say  that  they  have  given  up  worship- 
ing him,  as  he  is  good,  and  does  not  do  them 
any  harm.  Instead  of  him  they  adore  the 
devil,  Marang  Bum,  and  all  the  other  demons, 
the  Bongaes,  and  serve  them  by  all  kinds  of 
sacrifices,  as  well  as  by  drunkenness  and  other 
vices.  Some  of  these  Santals  have  gladly  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  and  now  worship  the  Christ 
who  saves  from  sin." 
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The  Philadelphia  Methodic  thinks  *'  we  have 
lough  opinion  Methodists,  but  we  need  many 
Lore  contributing  Methodists." 

The  General   Conference    of  the   Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  commenced   its  sessions  in 

d^leveland,  O.,  May  1.    We  go  to  press  on  May 

"^9,  and  the  Missionary  Secretaries  to  serve  for 

'^he  next  four  years  have  not  yet  been  elected. 

"The  action  of  the  Conference  on  Missions  will 

l>e  given  next  month. 

Bishop  Taylor  was  honored  on  May  2,  at  the 
General  Conference  in  Clevehmd,  by  the  unani- 
mous adoption  of  the  following:  *^ Hesohedj 
That  the  General  Conference  congratulate  this 
truly  venerable  and  apostolic  bishop  on  having 
this  day  attained  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth." 

From  the  Japan  Mia^^ion  we  receive  the  fol- 
lowing cheering  tidings :  **  Tlie  revival  at  Houjo, 
about  fifty  miles  from  Tokyo,  is  of  romantic 
interest.  There  had  once  l>een  a  prosperous 
Methodist  church  in  that  town,  but  for  two  or 
three  years  there  was  but  one  member — an  old 
woman.  She  would  go  every  Sunday,  open  the 
church,  sing  her  hymn,  offer  her  prayer,  and 
wait  upon  God.  This  she  did  regularly,  hold- 
ing the  fort,  so  to  speak.  A  few  days  ago  Dr. 
Cleveland  baptized  twenty  in  that  church,  with 
the  hope  of  many  more." 

The  International  Missionary  Union  will  hold 
its  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  at  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York,  June  10-17.  The  Union  invites  all 
persons  who  are,  or  ever  have  been,  foreign 
missionaries  of  any  evangelical  denomination,  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings.  Free  entertain- 
ment is  provided  for  all  foreign  missionaries. 
The  sessions  are  open  to  the  public,  but  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  is  restricted  to  mis- 
sionaries. Missionaries  are  requested  to  send 
names  and  addresses  to  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey, 
D.D.,  President,  Rochester;  or  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Belden,  Secretary,  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Labaree,  for  many  years  a  mis- 
sionary in  Persia,  writes  to  the  Evangelist  of  the 
new  Shah  of  Persia  :  **The  mild  disposition  of 
the  new  sovereign,  his  distaste  for  the  cares  of 
government,  and  his  lack  of  vigorous,  physical 
health  do  not  augur  favorably  for  a  reign  of 
prosperity  like  that  of  his  fathcr^s."  Rev.  S.  G. 
Wilson  writes  of  him:  '*  He  is  a  man  of  faith, 
and  free  from  the  rationalistic  tendencies  of 
some  of  the  ruling  class.  He  is  devout  in  his 
fulfillment  of  religious  rites,  and  a  total  ab- 
stainer from  intoxicants.     He  has  a  humane  and 


sympathetic  nature.     He  is  a  friend  of  educa- 
tion." 

The  Paris  missionaries  in  the  French  Congo 
State  have  been  cheered  by  the  conversion  of  a 
chief  and  his  son,  who  enjoyed  an  immense  rep- 
utation as  fetich-men  throughout  a  wide  district. 
If  a  sick  man  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  had  to 
be  cured,  or  the  guilty  pei*son  found  out  who 
had  bewitched  him  to  death,  it  was  to  Akele 
the  people  came.  But  one  day  his  heart  opened 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  decided 
to  renounce  his  fetiches  and  the  gain  they 
brought  him.  He  gathered  together  all  the 
people  of  his  village,  and  announced  that  he  no 
longer  believed  in  spirits,  biit  in  the  one  God. 
Then,  collecting  his  fetiches  and  all  the  imple- 
ments of  his  trade,  he  threw  them  into  the  lake 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  There  was  a 
great  sensation,  and  they  expected  to  see  these 
sacrilegious  men  fall  dead;  but  nothing  hap- 
pened, save  that  the  former  fetich-men  repaired 
to  the  mission  settlement,  and  asked  to  be  re- 
ceived as  catechumens. — Journal  des  Missions 
Evangeligues. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Noble,  writing  of  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Abyssinia,  says:  "Suppose  Abyssinia  continues 
to  vindicate  its  independence.  Italy  has  embittered 
it  against  European  Christianity,  if  not  against  civil- 
ization. Ethiopic  Christianity,  an  anomalous  sur- 
vival from  the  ancient  world,  associates  with  the 
reactionary  Russian  Church,  and  resists  the  advance 
of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  communion.  The  infla- 
ence  of  Greek  churchmen,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
Abyssinian  hierarchy,  would  militate  against  Roman 
CathoUc  and  Lutheran  missions.  If  the  Ethiopian 
soldiers  drive  the  Italians  into  the  sea  Abyssinia 
will  be  barred  against  missionaries,  as  it  was  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  Anglicans  and  Je.suits  two  gener- 
ations ago.  From  1868  to  1890  the  country  was  also 
closed  to  evangelization.  To  effect  an  understand- 
ing with  the  Ethiopian  powers  will,  if  feasible,  be 
difficult  and  tedious.  Suppose  Italy  conquers  this 
land,  apparently  preserved  for  some  high  purpose  of 
Providence.  The  Abyssinians'  deep  and  passionate 
instinct  of  nationality,  and  their  adherence  to  Chris- 
tianity may  in  some  way  yet  be  made  fulcnims  for 
missionary  leverage.  If  Italy  made  her  suzerainty 
over  this  African  power  effective,  its  Christian  bar- 
barians could  not  so  speedily  and  thoroughly  be  sat- 
isfied as  by  engaging  them  in  a  crusade  against  Is- 
lam. The  Ethiopic  Christian  has  so  oflen  and  so 
powerfully  smitten  Islam  that  the  African  Mussul- 
man says,  '  Not  from  Russia  nor  from  any  realm  of 
Europe,  but  from  Abyssinia  shall  come  the  conquer- 
ors of  Islam,  the  destroyers  of  its  holy  city.' 
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Death  of  Secretary  Beid. 

Kbt.  John  M.  Reid,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  MiaaiouBr;  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  died  at  hb  home 
in  New  York  city,  Saturday,  May  10,  1890, 
aged  76  years. 

Joho  Morriaou  Reid  traa  boni  in  New  York 
city,  May  30,  1830.  and  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity  of  New  York  iu  1833.  He  was  converted 
in  1935.  He  joined  the  New  York  Conference 
in  lp44,  and  from  that  time  uutil  185B  was  pas- 
tor of  churches  in  New  York  city  and  Brook- 
lyn, in  New  York  State  and  in  Connecticut. 

From  1858  to  lg64  he  wag  President  of  Qen- 
eaee  College,  now  Syracuse  University ;  1864- 
1868,  Editor  of  Watem  Chrjttian  AduotaU,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. ;  186S-18T2,  Editor  of  NorUtvicitem 
OhrUtian  Adtioeate,  Chicago,  HI.  ;  1873-1888, 
Correspondiug  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety; 1888  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Dr.  Reid  was  a  very  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful editor  anil  secretary.  The  Missionary  Soci- 
ety owes  much  to  hia  wise  and  careful  oversight 
while  he  was  an  active  corresponding  secretary ; 
unce  hia  retirement  on  account  of  hia  health,  he 
haa  been  one  of  the  Hanagera  of  the  Missionary 


AmerilHUl  HissiailB  is   Armwnia- 

TuB  A'euJ  JVri  Ob*ener  of  May  14, 
caking  of  the  mosaacrea  of  the  Ar- 
by  the  Turks,  of  the  dcstruc- 
:if  the  property  of  the  American 
d  the  intcrfereocti  with 
he  work  of  the  Atner 
I]  Turkey,  and  the  protcEtations  and 
.he  petitions  for  relief,  saya :  "The 
have  been  oa  brasa,  the  Turkish 
goverument  haa  been  deaf,  and  the 
representatives  of  our  own  govern- 
or the  United 
Stales  at  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Cliaimian  of  the 
Committ«eB  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
iKith  Houses  of  Oongresa  have  plainly 
indicated  by  their  actions  and  their 
words  that  there  is  no  intentloii  to 
afford  relief  to  these  missionaries  and  thoae 
whom  they  have  taught  and  trained  in 
the  belief  and  practices  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. They  offer  them  protection  as  citiaens 
of  the  republic  of  the  United  Statesof  America, 
but  not  as  missionary  teachers  and  preachers, 
and  it  is  more  than  intimated  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  sultan  desirea  tlieir  Christian 
work  to  cease,  they  had  best  abandon  it  and  re- 
tire from  the  field.  Are  these  the  sentiments 
which  will  find  hearty  response  from  the  Chris- 
tiana of  America  who  have  given  their  sons  and 
daughters,  their  gold  and  their  prayera,  to  obey 
the  command  of  their  Master,  '  Qo  ye  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Oospel  U>  every 
creature.'  If  so,  the  missionary  work  must  be 
I'eorgnnized,  and  there  will  be  a  return  of  the 
age  of  individual  service,  of  sacrifice,  and  of 
martyrdom;  for  there  are  still  multitudes  Of 
men  who  have  been  cast  in  the  heroic  mold, 
and  trained  in  the  self-denying  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  who  will  go  forth  as  teachera  and 
]ireacliers  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  the  aid  of 
Missionary  Boards,  and,  without  asking  the  pro- 
tection of  time-serving  politicians,  to  preach 
Christ  crucified  and  to  die  if  need  be  fur  his 
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THE  "NOW"  OF  INDIVIDUAL  RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY    REV.    ERNEST 

To  every  man  his  work,  to  you  and  to 
me  our  work.  A  stewardship  given  to  all, 
from  you  and  from  me  a  strict  account  of 
this  stewardship.  Talents  and  pounds  to 
all,  from  your  lips,  from  my  lips,  a  state- 
ment— literal,  unvarnished,  nakedly  truth- 
ful— as  to  what  we  did  with  our  Lord's 
money.  All  sent  into  the  vineyard,  all 
expected  to  do  as  much  as  is  in  their  power 
to  do,  each  one,  when  the  evening  comes, 
to  receive  his  reward. 

Each  one  a  work  to  do,  a  talent  to  im- 
prove, a  stewardship  to  render,  an  account 
to  give,  a  reward  to  receive  according  to 
the  measure  of  liis  faithfulness  or  unfaith- 
fulness. 

Such  is  the  truth  as  taught  by  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord.  Were  each  of  us  to  realize 
this,  were  this  truth  to  weigh  upon,  to 
press  into  the  heart,  to  abide  in  the  very 
soul  of  all  Christ's  professed  children  as  an 
individual,  personal  burden  which  each 
one  must  bear  for  himself,  which  none 
other  can  share,  who  can  begin  to  measure 
the  forward  thrusting  force  of  such  a 
realized  responsibility  ?  No  man,  only 
God. 

No  machine  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
part;  no  church  is  stronger,  as  a  whole, 
than  its  most  unfaithful  member.  Achan 
brought  defeat  before  Ai.  Jonah  brought 
sore  trouble  upon  the  shipmen.  Judas  be- 
trayed his  Master.  The  ten  spies  shut  up 
the  Church  of  Christ  for  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness.  One  Achan,  one  Judas,  one 
Diotrephes,  one  Alexander,  one  Simon, 
one  Demetrius,  can  do  an  immense  amount 
of  harm. 

The  power  of  one  man  for  good  or  for 
evil  is  tremendous;  almost  every  move- 
ment of  importance  in  this  world's  history 
has  been  initiated  by  one  man — Moses, 
Zoroaster,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mohammed, 
Luther,  Wesley,  Booth,  as  everywhere 
known  examples.  The  power  of  one  man, 
inspired  with  determined  purpose,  b  to  be 
measured  by  the  Almighty  alone. 


GEORGE   WESLEY. 

Individual   responsibility;    no    shirking 
our  own  duty;  no  proxy  to  come  ib  and  do 
our  work;  no  excuse  for  avoidable  neglect 
or  failure;  no  regaining  of  a  single  oppor- 
tunity   lost;     no  second    placing    before 
us,  amid  exactly  the  same  environment,  of 
any   duty   once  evaded;   no  carrying  of 
God's  message  to  a  soul  who   has   once 
passed  through  the  portals;  often  no  carry- 
ing by  us  of  that  message  to  those  who. 
though  yet  living,  have  been  swept  awa^ 
from  our  sight   and  reach,  by  the  swift, 
merciless  tides  of  time   rushing  through 
the  flood-gates  of  the  opened  hours. 

To-day — now — immortal  souls  within  the 
sphere  of  our  influence,  where  we  can 
speak  the  w^ord,  pray  the  prayer,  give  the 
hand  grasp;  to-morrow — perhaps  within 
the  next  five  minutes — that  soul  forever  re- 
moved from  our  farthest  reaching  influ- 
ence. To-day,  some  unsaved  one  walking 
by  our  side,  waiting  for  the  bread  of  life 
which  our  love,  our  prayers,  our  efforts, 
our  words,  might  help  him  to  obtain;  to- 
morrow— perhaps  within  the  next  few 
seconds — forever  too  late  for  any  help  of 
ours  to  be  of  the  least  use. 

"To-morrow,  we  will  speak  the  word  ! 
To-morrow,  we  will  give,  we  will  toil,  we 
will  speak,  we  will  carry  God's  wonderful 
message  of  his  wonderful  Redemption  to 
those  who  are  in  darkness."  Why  not  to- 
day ?  Why  not  now  ?  "  Let  some  one 
else  do  this  or  that."  Why  not  you?  Well 
did  Webster  declare  that  the  thought  of 
his  individual  responsibility  was  the  great- 
est thought  which  came  to  his  heart  and 
mind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  tremendous  thought 
— tremendous  because  of  its  results  for 
heaven,  because  of  its  results  for  hell; 
eternal  in  either  case. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  told  Peter  to  visit 
Cornelius,  Philip  to  go  down  to  Gaza,  Paul 
to  pass  over  to  Europe,  Luther  to  visit 
Rome,  Judson  to  start  for  Burma,  Morrison 
for  China,  Carey  for  India,  Williams  for 
the  South  Sea,Moffatt,and  Livingstone,  and 
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Stanley  for  Africa,   then  was  the    Holy 

Spirit's  time  for   the   start  to  be  made. 

Those  who  go  by  God's  time,  not  by  the 

time  of  man,  never  fail;  those  who  go  by 

their  own  time  are  likely  to  fail.     A  few 

minates  later  and  Christ  would  not  have 

met  the  procession  from  Nain,  the  woman 

of  Samaria,  the  ten  lepers,  the   Syrophe- 

nician  woman. 

God's  "xow"  is  ever  golden;  man's 
"to-morrow,"  too  often  lead.  God's 
"now"  means  a  net  full  of  great  fish; 
man's  "  to-morrow,"  an  all  night's  toil  for 
naught  —  no  fish,  nets  slime  and  weed 
filled,  mind  discouraged,  body  weary. 
Grod's  "now"  means  Pentecost  with  its 
three  thousand  saved  souls;  man's  "to- 
morrow," Pentecost,  minus  the  Holy  Ghost, 
minus  one  soul. 

What  has  been  said  is  especially  appli- 
cable to  all  missionary  work,  whether 
foreign  or  home.  It  is  all-important  to 
move  on  the  foes  at  the  precise  moment 
when  there  is  a  sound  as  of  the  rush  of 
chariots  of  God  over  the  swaying  tops  of 
the  "mulberry  trees;"  it  is  all-important 
to  sweep  through  the  gates  the  moment 
God  opens  them;  it  is  better  to  advance 
from  Kadesh-barnea  the  moment  God 
says,  " Go  forward  and  possess  the  land; 
behold  it  lies  before  vou,"  than  to  wait 
for  the  report  of  the  man-sent  spies  with 
their  unbelief  and  discouragements. 

It  is  nowGod  commands  his  Church  to  ad- 
yance  upon  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Shin- 
toism,  Romanism,  and  every  other  error 
which  destroys  the  souls  of  men.  Delay 
to  obey  God's  present  call  may  put  back 
victory  for  a  decade,  if  not  much  longer. 
Who  knows  what  might  have  been  the 
result  to  our  country  had  the  victorious 
Confederate  army  marched  on  to  Wash- 
ington after  Bull  Run? 

Ten  missionaries  and  $10,000  to-day  will 
do  more  than  twenty  men  and  $50,000  ten 
years  hence.  Victory  for  Christ  ten  years 
after  he  has  sounded  his  advance  will  be 
far  harder  to  win  than  were  the  advance 
made  the  moment  he  commanded;  it  will 
demand  more  money,  more  men,  more  toil, 


more  sacrifice.  The  time  for  the  charge  is 
when  the  enemy's  lines  begin  to  waver. 
In  vain  did  Sherman  hurl  his  legions 
against  the  Confederate  lines  along  the 
Kenesaw's  slopes,  not  a  man  wavered 
among  the  veterans  under  Clebum  who 
defended  those  mountain  fortresses.  To 
wait  till  the  almost  retreating  lines  have 
time  to  reform  is  suicidal,  fatal. 

Many  forward  movements  of  the  Church 
at  home  and  abroad  have  failed  because 
not  pushed  when  God  gave  the  order. 
The  forlorn,  despairing  desperate  attack 
of  the  Israelites,  when  they  saw  their 
error,  met  with  defeat;  delay  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  every  defeat  the  hosts  of 
God  have  ever  suffered.  The  command 
to-day  is  not  "Tarry  at  Jerusalem,"  but 
"Go  into  all  the  world,  and  disciple  all 
nations." 

Go  yourself  if  the  way  opens;  if  you 
cannot  go,  send  some  one  else  in  your  place. 
If  you  can  do  nothing  else  "  pray  the  Lord 
to  thrust  forth  laborers."  Remember  it  will 
be  of  little  use  for  you  to  pray  the  Lord 
to  send  others  if  you  can  go  yourself  and 
will  not  stir.  It  will  avail  little  to  ask 
God  to  open  the  pocketbooks  of  other 
people  if  you  have  a  well-filled  one  and 
will  not  open  it  wide  enough  for  the  dol- 
lars to  drop  into  the  Lord's  treasury  as 
well  as  the  dimes.  To  make  your  prayers 
eflicacious,  go,  give,  or  send;  after  you  have 
done  this  your  prayers  will  begin  to  take 
hold,  not  before. 

Very  few,  if  any,  missionary  societies 
began  the  year  189C  "out  of  debt."  The 
time  to  give  is  now,  so  that  the  financial 
burden  may  be  lightened,  if  not  wholly  re- 
moved. The  writer  has  not  yet  forgotten 
the  almost  parting  words  given  him  (as  he 
left  Argentina  many  years  since)  by  Rev. 
H.  G.  Jackson,  then  superintendent: 
"  Brother  Wesley,  tell  them  not  to  forget 
to  pray  for  us  and  to  remember  us."  The 
burden  of  the  financial  secretaries  and 
mission  treasurers  ought  to  be  immediately 
lightened  by  those  who  can  help  "just  a 
little;"  this  will  show  the  laborers  that  the 
home  Church  is  remembering  those  who 
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descend  into  the  pits  of  heathen  darkness, 
into  the  deeper  darkness  of  superstition; 
as  they  remember  this  it  will  give  them 
oourage. 

No  mission  field  is  properly  manned. 
The  time  to  go  is  now,  so  that  the  wearied 
ones  may  rest  awhile  and  recruit  their 
health  for  another  conflict  with  the  powers 
of  evil ;  so  that  the  depleted  ranks  may  be 
filled  up  and  the  battle  line  kept  intact  to 
meet  the  desperate  charges  of  a  despairing 
heathenism. 

Few  home  churches  have  enough  mis- 
sionary enthusiasm.  The  time  to  arouse 
this  is  NOW,  so  that  the  life  lines  may  be 


held  with  a  stronger  and  more  intelligent 
grasp. 

All  this  depends  upon  individual  realiza- 
tion of  individual  responsibility,  of  a  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  now  upon  the 
heart,  the  mind,  the  wealth,  the  personal 
body  and  soul  of  the  individual.  Whether 
it  be  going,  giving,  toiling,  praying,  help- 
ing— your  duty  done,  done  freely,  fully, 
earnestly,  gladly,  and  done  now,  may  be  the 
very  keystone  of  the  arch  over  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  may  march  to  victory;  it 
will  most  surely  contribute  to  this  victory. 

God  calls  to  his  Church  to-dat,  not  to- 
morrow. 


CHRISTIAN  PROPAGAXDISM. 

BY  REV.  J.  L.  GOODKNIGHT,  D.D. 


Christian  missionary  eflbrts  have  been 
from  the  apostolic  times  both  wisely  and 
ignorantly  planned  and  executed.  The 
wisdom  of  the  apostolic  methods  has  been 
the  more  surely  vindicated  by  the  failures 
and  unfortunate  results  of  much  subsequent 
effort.  Paul  would  have  nothing  less  than 
a  full  and  complete  abandonment  of  hea- 
thenism for  Christianity.  The  Jew,  even, 
must  give  up  his  legal  Judaism  for  salva- 
tion through  grace  and  by  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  a  personal  Saviour,  "  who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might 
deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God  and  our  Father. 
...  As  we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again, 
If  any  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you 
than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 

Paul  smote  legal  Judaism  and  idolatrous 
heathenism  square  in  the  face.  He  no- 
where gives  place  to  the  subtle  and  insinu- 
ating influences  and  practices  which  pre- 
vailed almost  universally  in  the  immediate 
post-apostolic  Church.  Here  came  the 
beginnings  of  the  firat  weakness  in  Chris- 
tian propagandism. 

The  early  Christians  grafted  the  true 
Gospel  on  to  whatever  was  good  or  true  in 
the  heathenism  of  the  time.    They  not 


only  made  whatever  was  truth  in  heathen- 
ism a  point  of  contact  by  which  to  put 
themselves  in  touch  with  it,  but  recognized 
such  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  ingraft  it 
into  Christianity.  There  came  to  be  no 
absolute  abandoning  of  their  heathen  re- 
ligions by  the  converts  to  the  Gospel,  but 
they  accepted  Christianity  for  those  points 
wherein  their  own  religion  failed.  The 
result  was  that  in  time  the  whole  Christian 
world  was  strongly  tinged  and  impregnated 
with  heathenism.  This  was  markedly  so 
in  the  matter  of  philosophy.  The  new 
philosophy  of  Alexandria,  Egypt,  came  in 
time  to  impregnate  thoroughly  all  Chris- 
tian teaching.  This  was  so  thorough  and 
overmastering  that  the  influence  and  im- 
press of  heathen  philosophy  has  given  dis- 
tinct characteristics  to  all  Christian  scho- 
lastic theology.  The  philosophy  of  the 
heathen,  in  its  influence  upon  Christianity, 
comes  down  to  our  own  times.  There  is 
not  a  single  distinct  system  of  modern 
theology  unaffected  by  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  teachings  of  the  heathen  have  had 
almost  as  much  to  do  in  formulating  the 
theological  systems  of  Christendom  as  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  recent  modern 
times  to  root  out  these  elements  of  false 
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and  perrerting  heatheDistic  teachings. 
The  remarkable  tbing  is  tbat  sach  a  work 
lias  bad  its  best  initial  beginnings  just 
^where  the  false  teachings  crept  in  to  cor- 
rupt and  pervert  the  true  Gospel.  Modem 
missions,  in  their  beginnings,  struck  hea- 
thenism square  in  the  face.  The  mission- 
aries rightly  demanded  an  absolute  aban- 
donment of  heathenism  for  the  Gospel. 
They  allowed  and  permitted  no  compro- 
mises. They  insisted  that  heathenism  is 
radically  wrong;  that  even  the  truths  in  it 
are  worse  than  errors,  in  that  perverted 
truth  is  worse  than  positive  falsehood. 

The  result  has  been  the  establishing  of 
Christianity  in  heathen  lands  upon  a  purely 
Christian  basis.  There  has  been  an  abso- 
lute abandoning  of  heathenism  for  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  no  mixing  up  of  the  pure 
Gospel  with  heathen  religions.  We  have 
as  pure  a  Christianity  and  as  sharply  a  de- 
fined Christian  faith  among  the  converts 
from  the  high  and  the  low  classes  of  hea- 
thendom as  we  have  in  Christian  lands. 
In  some  things  there  is  a  higher  standard 
of  Christian  ethics.  The  converts  accept 
Christianity  from  a  purely  biblical  Chris- 
tian standpoint,  and  in  the  power  of  a 
purely  spiritual  Christianity.  Tlie  wise 
heathen  does  not  accept  what  he  thinks  he 
needs  of  Christianity,  but  he  accepts  Chris- 
tianity and  the  salvation  which  comes 
alone  of  the  Gospel  as  his  need.  There  is 
no  salvation  in  heathenism,  but  there  is  an 
ample  and  perfect  salvation  in  the  simple 
Gospel  of  Christianity.  No  system  of 
teachings  of  any  religion  can  save  a  single 
BouL  This  is  as  true  of  any  Christian  sys- 
tem as  the  heathen.  It  is  the  divine  Son 
of  €U>d  alone  who  can  save  the  soul.  He 
is  the  Saviour  of  men.  Neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men.  If  any  soul  is  saved, 
then  '^the  Anointed''  of  God  must  save 
him  or  hen  Such  teaching  has  character- 
ued  modem  missions.  It  is  Pauline  and 
CSiristian. 

The  comparative  growth  of  Christianity 
has  been  just  as  great  in  the  last  one  hun- 
dred yean  among  the  heathen  as  it  was 


during  the  first  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
But  it  was  slower  in  its  beginning  under 
modem  missions.  But  again  it  has  grown 
faster  when  once  rightly  established.  It 
has  a  purer  establishment  under  modern 
missions  than  by  the  immediate  successors 
of  the  apostles.  It  has  a  firmer  basis  now 
for  successful  and  permanent  development, 
for  it  will  not  be  so  easily  corrupted  by 
the  surrounding  heathenism.  In  no  period 
of  Christian  propagandism  has  the  work 
been  so  thoroughly  and  well  done  as  by  the 
modern  missionaries.  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous misfortune  to  throw  away  or  fritter 
away  the  splendid  advantages  gained  for 
Christian  propagandism  by  the  long  years 
of  denials  and  deaths  so  dearly  bought 
with  the  blood  of  missionaries. 

False  methods  are  now  being  sought  to 
be  imposed  upon  Christian  missions.  It  is 
agoing  back  to  the  early  Christian  meth- 
ods which  brought,  in  the  end,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  sixteenth  century  reformation. 
Heathenism,  according  to  the  new  program 
in  certain  quarters,  is  to  be  treated  as  only 
a  perverted  form  of  truth ;  the  heathen, 
in  their  acceptance  of  whatever  is  truth, 
have  so  far  accepted  in  ignorance  a  part  of 
Christianity  which  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  whole  truth ;  that  cultured  heathen 
nations  must  be  recognized  as  thinking 
right,  only  their  thoughts  are  in  a  per- 
verted form  because  they  have  only  a  part 
of  the  truth.  Yet  Paul  does  not  so  speak 
and  so  judge  the  heathen  in  Rom.  1.  21-32. 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between 
cultured  heathendom  in  Paul's  day  and  in 
our  times.  Christian  propagandism  now 
among  the  heathen  is  the  same  old  story 
over  and  over  again. — Missionary  Record. 


Hi  who  lives  near  God,  and  keeps  there,  catches 
God^s  owu  spirit,  which  is  simply  Love;  and  love  is 
unselfisli  and  self-imparting  life.  It  gives — gives  all 
it  has,  and  gives  to  all  that  need.  Foreign  missions 
simply  represent  the  farthest  off  and  most  needy, 
and  a  man  who  loves  as  God  loves  cannot  limit  his 
own  love,  and  say,  *•  I  will  love  the  souls  near  by, 
but  not  afar  off,"  any  more  than  the  stream  flowing 
down  the  mountain  can  determine  only  to  go  so  far. 
'—A,  T.  Pienon. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  J.  D.  DAVIS,  D.D.,  OF  JAPAN. 


This  is  a  wide  subject,  but  is  there  not  a 
large  amount  of  the  practical  theology  of  mis- 
sions, home  and  foreign,  contained  in  the  last 
verses  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew?  We  have 
there : 

1.  Christ's  command,  **  Go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded 
you."  If  every  professed  Christian  could  real- 
ize that  those  are  his  marching  and  working 
and  living  orders,  the  work  would  be  half  ac- 
complished. 

If  we  could  all  realize  that  our  great  aim  and 
work  is  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  men,  and  men  to 
Christ,  whether  in  this  land  or  in  other  lands; 
80  that  it  would  be  the  one  thing  for  which 
everyone  lived  and  labored ;  so  that  each  would 
choose  his  life  work  with  reference  to  that ;  so 
that  each  would  choose  his  place  of  labor  for 
that — till  his  farm,  keep  his  shop,  and  make  and 
manage  his  wealth  for  this  one  object ;  so  that 
his  highest  ambition  for  his  sons  and  daughters 
would  be  to  have  them  engage  directly  in  this 
work  at  home  or  abroad — would  there  be  any 
lack  of  men  or  money  to  do  the  Lord's  world- 
work  anywhere  ?  With  nearly  nine  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  yearly  increase  of  that  wealth  of 
nearly  four  hundred  millions,  would  there  be 
need  of  retrenchment  anywhere  ? 

2.  Christ  gives  in  this  passage  the  source  of 
power  needed  for  this  work.  He  says,  **A11 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
The  one  who  gives  us  this  command  has  all 
power;  we  need  fully  to  realize  this,  and  to 
realize  that  we  are  but  the  human  instruments 
for  the  work — that  the  real  power,  the  power 
which  will  do  the  work,  is  a  divine  power. 
And: 

3.  Christ  adds,  '*Lo,  lam  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  We  need 
not  only  to  grasp  the  truth  that  our  one  mission 
in  life  is  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  and  that  the  all-power  needed  for  suc- 
cess in  that  mission  is  with  Christ ;  but  we  need 
to  believe  this  last  great  promise  of  the  Saviour 
— **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway  " — and  be  united  to 
him,  filled  with  him,  and  so  with  his  power. 

Every  Christian  needs  to  have  a  tihaft  of  di- 
vine power  run  into  his  heart,  and  to  have  his 


plans,  his  purposes,  his  time,  his  talents,  his 
money,  every  puUey  there  is  about  him  Idted  to 
this  divine  shaft  of  power ;  so  that  all  will  be 
filled  with  this  divine  energy  and  revolve  in 
harmony  with  God's  plans  and  purposes. 

Were  one  half  of  the  professed  followers  of 
Christ  in  this  land,  or  one  tenth  of  them  even, 
thus  filled  and  energized  with  this  divine  power, 
and  revolving  in  harmony  with  G^'s  purposes 
of  mercy,  they  would  form  the  most  invincible 
army  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  one  would  chase 
a  thousand,  and  two  would  put  ten  thousand  to 
flight.  One  generation  would  solve  the  great 
problems  which  are  upon  us  as  a  nation  for 
solution  here  at  home,  and  one  generation  would 
evangelize  the  nations  which  sit  in  darkness. 

We  need,  above  all  things  else,  such  a  revival 
as  this,  which  shall  sweep  through  the  whole 
Church  and  carry  us  back  to  the  theology  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago — the  theology  of 
Christ,  and  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles,  who 
thus  carried  the  Gospel  to  the  known  world. 

4.  The  Church  needs  to  realize,  as  Christ  and 
Paul  realized  it,  that  ^^  Novo  is  the  accepted 
time,  rum  is  the  day  of  salvation,"  not  alone  for 
the  millions  at  home,  but  for  the  millions 
abroad,  as  well — for  the  world.  The  Church 
does  not  need  to  hear  preached  the  doctrine, 
**  Save  America,  if  you  would  save  the  world," 
or,  **  Send  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  if  you 
would  save  America;"  but,  rather,  ''Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gk)spel  to  the 
whole  creation.  He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that  disbelieveth 
shall  be  condemned." 

Whatever  our  theories  or  speculations  about 
eschatology  may  be,  whether  we  believe  the 
future  suffering  of  the  wicked  is  absolutely  end- 
less, or  that  it  ends  in  annihilation,  or  even  if 
we  believe  that  some  of  the  heathen  may  repent 
in  the  future  world,  we  need  to  awake,  and  the 
whole  Church  needs  to  awake,  to  the  fearful  fact 
that,  on  any  theory,  the  vast  mass  of  the  adult 
population  of  heathen  lands,  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own,  have  their  characters  so  fixed  at  death 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  any  change  after  death, 
in  the  changed  conditions  and  sorrouodings 
into  which  they  are  ushered. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  this  great  truth  were 
well-nigh  forgotten;  it  is  not  preached;  itiBiiot 
written  about;  it  is  not  spoken  about;  it  iB  not 
prayed  about.    The  masses  of  the  Church  of 
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Christ  are  banning  to  doubt  it,  and  millioDB 
of  tbem  are  openly  or  secretly  excusing  them- 
aelTes  from  doing  anything  for  the  heathen  be- 
cause they  feel  that  somehow  it  will  be  all  right 
with  them,  and  they  are  not  responsible  for 
them. 

The  Church  needs  to  be  awakened  from  this 
stupor  which  has  crept  over  it,  by  the  voice  of 
an  archangel,  or  by  the  fingers  of  a  man^s  hand- 
writing upon  the  wall  of  every  church  and  every 
home,  or  in  some  way;  so  that  Christian  men 
and  women  will  realize  that  they  are  responsible 
for  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  adult  heathen  mil- 
lions of  this  generation.  God  has  done  his 
part;  they  are  redeemed;  the  Bible  is  translated 
into  their  languages ;  steam  has  brought  them  to 
our  very  doors;  they  are  all  ready  for  the  Gos- 
pel, and  many  of  them,  as  the  millions  of  Japan, 
are  calling  for  it 

The  Church  does  not  need  opiates.  A  fatal 
sleep  seems  to  be  creeping  over  her;  alarm  bells 
should  be  rung;  alarm  guns  should  be  fired; 
every  pulpit  and  press  that  believes  it  ought  to 
ring  out  the  fearful  truth  in  clarion  notes,  that 
there  are  800,000,000  souls  within  our  reach 


who  have  never  heard  the  Gospel,  the  great 
mass  of  whom,  on  any  possible  theory,  will  for- 
ever perish,  unless  we  give  them  at  once  the 
bread  of  life. 

It  is  even  said  nowadays,  in  high  places,  that 
no  one  could  endure  such  a  thought  as  this ;  it 
would  unnerve  us  so  that  we  could  do  nothing, 
or  it  would  urge  us  on  so  that  we  could  neither 
sleep  nor  rest ;  but  this  would  no  more  be  the 
result  with  the  heathen  than  with  our  millions 
here  at  home,  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  are 
out  of  Christ.  We  do  not  fully  realize  the  great 
truth;  we  cannot  fully  realize  it;  but  O  that 
the  Church  should  be  waked  up  and  shaken  out 
over  the  outer  rim,  as  it  were,  of  that  fearful 
abyss  of  woe  which  yawns  just  before  these 
heathen  millions,  as  well  as  before  so  many 
millions  here  at  home,  so  that  they  would  all  de- 
cide from  this  time  forward  to  give  themselves, 
their  time,  their  talents,  their  means,  their  chil- 
dren, everything,  to  the  'one  object  of  saving 
these  souls ;  so  that  the  one  aim  of  their  hearts 
would  be,  where  and  how  will  my  life,  and  all 
I  have,  amount  to  the  most  in  the  salvation  of 
men  ? — CongregationalUt. 


THE  BANTU  WOMEN  OF  AFRICA. 


BY  EDITH  EUGENIA  SMITH. 


There  are  about  fifty  million  Bantus  in  Africa, 
and  of  these  the  Zulus  are  the  most  interesting. 

When  a  Zulu  baby-girl  is  born  she  is  welcome, 
as  her  father  knows  if  she  lives  to  a  marriage- 
able age,  her  bridegroom  will  pay  for  her,  and 
he  will  be  so  much  the  richer  in  cattle.  It  is 
queer,  though,  that  if  twins  are  bom,  one  must 
be  put  to  death,  for  fear  the  father  will  die  if 
the  child  is  allowed  to  live. 

A  Zulu  mother  often  feeds  her  child  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  sick,  being  ignorant  of  its 
needs.  The  poor  baby  for  the  first  few  days  is 
often  crammed  with  the  curd  of  soured  sweet 
milk  tiU  the  little  stomach  revolts  and  sickness 


These  babies  have  no  cradles.  When  its 
mother  is  woiking  in  the  field,  she  straps  her 
little  0116  to  her  back  by  means  of  a  goatskin, 
and  when  it  is  older  it  is  carried  at  her  side. 
Babiea  are  not  expensive  in  the  way  of  clothing, 
for  they  do  not  wear  any.  Beads  around  the 
wiisti  and  ankles  are  the  child^s  adornment,  ex- 
cept when  it  ia  teething,  and  then  a  charm  con- 
iirting  of  a  bnas  buttbn  or  bit  of  snake's  skin  is 
tied  around  its  neck. 


When  the  girl  is  about  three  or  four  she 
toddles  after  the  women  as  they  go  about  their 
daily  duties,  and  when  older  is  taught  to  be 
useful.  She  attends  to  the  fire  under  the  pots 
or  nurses  a  younger  child.  When  very  young 
she  is  taught  to  carry  a  jar  of  water  from  the 
well  or  river.  This  jar  is  carried  on  the  head, 
and  much  practice  is  necessary  to  keep  it  steady. 
In  some  tribes,  if  a  drop  of  water  is  spilt,  the 
unfortunate  person  who  does  the  spilling  is 
likely  to  lose  a  joint  of  the  little  finger. 

A  Zulu  girl  of  fourteen  is  quite  accomplished, 
according  to  the  ideas  prevailing  in  Zululand. 
She  can  keep  house,  which,  however,  is  not  as 
arduous  an  undertaking  as  it  is  in  some  other 
countries,  as  the  people  live  simply.  She  can 
brew  beer,  cultivate  the  ground,  thatch  the 
wickerwork  frames  of  the  hut  she  lives  in,  and 
knows  the  national  songs  and  dances.  When 
a  war  party  is  out,  the  women  and  girls  watch 
on  the  hilltop  and  welcome  them  back  with 
either  shouts  of  joy  or  wails  of  grief  according 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  expedition. 

The  happiest  time  in  a  Zulu  maiden's  life  is 
the  period  inmiediately  before  marrisge.     She 
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knows  this  and  generally  is  not  in  a  hurry  to 
enter  the  matrimonial  state ;  in  some  cases  to  be 
sold  to  an  old  man  who  has  a  number  of  wives 
already. 

Wives  and  cattle  are  a  Zulu  man^s  property, 
and  if  a  man  has  but  one  wife  he  is  thought 
poor.  In  Natal,  a  healthy  girl  of  fifteen  will 
bring  ten  cows.  That  is  the  regular  market 
price.  The  law  will  not  give  her  father  any 
more  except  in  the  case  of  hereditary  chiefs  and 
constables,  who  get  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
thirty  cattle. 

These  wives  lead  a  slave's  life.  As  her  hus- 
band has  bought  her,  he  can  do  as  he  pleases 
with  her;  beat  her  or  otherwise  illtreat  her. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  women  would 
resent  being  one  among  many  wives,  but  **the 
more  the  merrier"  seems  to  be  their  motto,  as 
then  the  work  is  divided,  making  the  burdens 
lighter  for  each  one. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Zulu  men  make 
the  garments  for  the  women.  True,  there  is 
nothing  very  intricate  about  them.  A  skirt  of 
tanned  leather  made  greasy  with  fat  is  generally 
all  they  wear,  together  with  a  profusion  of 
beads.  The  bridal  skirt  is  trimmed  with  a 
great  many  colored  beads  and  brass  buttons,  and 
is  a  gift  of  the  bridegroom.  Belts  are  worn, 
highly  ornamented  with  beads.  Young  wives 
tie  a  piece  of  buckskin  on  which  quantities  of 
brass  buttons  have  been  sewn  across  the  chest, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  knees.  Wash-day  has  no 
terrors  for  these  women,  for  when  a  piece  of 
clothing  requires  cleansing,  they  take  it  to  the 
river  to  wash,  rubbing  it  with  the  root  of  a 
plant  which  takes  the  place  of  soap. 

The  hairdressing  of  the  women  is  unique. 
Married  women  sliave  their  hair  off  with  the 
exception  of  a  topknot,  which  is  painted  red 
and  greased  with  various  oils.  Of  this  ap- 
pendage they  are  very  proud.  A  few  of  them 
do  not  shave  the  head,  but  paint  all  the  mop  of 
hair  a  brilliant  red,  which  adds  to  their  gro- 
tesquencss.  The  witch  doctresses  make  them- 
selves more  hideous  yet  by  fastening  the  blad- 
ders of  birds  or  wildcats  blown  out  to  their 
headdress. 

Superstition  is  an  important  factor  in  a  Zulu^s 
life.  A  woman  will  not  work  in  her  garden 
the  day  after  a  hailstorm,  and  dares  not  drink 
sour  milk  during  a  thunderstorm. 

The  ** medicine  man"  carries  **love"  and 
''hate"  potions.  If  a  young  man  desires  the 
affection  of  a  certain  maiden,  he  procures  the 
necessary  mixture,  or  if  he  wishes  to  make  her 


dislike  another  suitor,  he  buys  the  ''hate''  pre- 
scription, which  is  a  very  convenient  method, 
provided  the  spell  works  properly. 

A  heathen  mother,  distressed  at  finding  that 
her  son  had  become  a  Christian,  gave  him  a 
powerful  emetic,  thinking  it  would  make  him 
cast  up  his  new  faith. 

Women,  when  sowing  grain,  carry  the  leaves 
and  roots  of  the  iddwa,  or  yellow  lily.  This  is 
supposed  to  make  the  grain  nutritious. 

When  a  girl  reaches  the  suitable  age  for 
marriage,  a  cow  is  killed  for  her,  to  insure  her 
having  children  when  she  marries. 

The  homes  of  the  women  are  called  kraals. 
The  huts  resemble  beehives,  and  are  placed  in 
a  circle  around  the  cattle  pen,  being  divided 
from  it  by  a  fence  of  thorns  about  eight  or  ten 
feet  high.  A  larger  fence  outside  the  huts 
completes  the  kraals.  The  owner  usually  has  as 
many  huts  as  he  has  wives. 

These  huts  are  made  of  long  poles,  the  ends 
being  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  the  tops  beat 
over  and  fastened  together  with  a  Tine  called 
the  "monkey  rope."  There  are  no  chhoneys 
and  no  windows  to  these  dwellings,  and  the 
hole  which  serves  as  entrance  is  not  high  enough 
to  admit  of  passing  through  in  the  ordinary 
way,  so  the  people  go  in  and  out  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  In  royal  IraaU  there  is  gen- 
erally one  hut  which  is  much  better  than  the 
rest,  and  is  the  home  of  the  favorite  wife.  The 
principal  pole  which  spans  the  arch  is  called 
intingo  jenhotihazi^  which  means  "  the  wattle  of 
the  queen." 

A  Zulu  woman  takes  great  pride  in  haying 
the  floor  of  her  hut  shine  like  a  mirror.  The 
floors  are  made  of  an  earth  which  has  passed 
through  the  mouths  of  an  army  of  ants.  This 
is  pounded  hard,  rubbed  with  smooth  stones, 
and  tiien  smeared  over  with  cow  dung.  The  fire- 
place is  in  the  center  of  the  floor  and  has  a  rim 
about  six  inches  high  all  around  it  to  keep  the 
ashes  and  sparks  from  scattering.  A  fire  is 
made  by  taking  a  dry  reed  about  six  inches 
long  and  cutting  a  notch  near  the  middle.  A 
small,  hard  stick  is  then  put  in  the  notch  and 
rubbed  around  and  around  between  the  hands 
till  a  fire  is  produced  in  the  reed. 

At  night  these  women  sleep  on  grass  mats 
which  are  spread  on  the  fioor,  and  as  the  Zulus 
are  proud  of  their  remarkable  headdress  and 
do  not  wish  it  disturbed,  they  rest  their  necks 
on  little  wooden  stools  aboiit  five  inches  high. 

Every  hut  is  supplied  with  a  mill  for  grind- 
ing corn.     The  Zulus  drink  beer  brewed  from 
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mustr  Indian  com  in  great  qunntitiea,  aad  aumc 
huts  will  baTc  on  earthen  pot  thut  holds  from 
twenty  to  thirty  gallons.  They  utv  fond  of 
tfaickeoed  sour  milk,  which  is  deemed  a  luxury, 
aod  also  eat  meat,  but  have  a  great  dislike  for 
fish  and  eggs. 

EAFFtRS. 

The  cnstoms  of  the  Enffin  resemble  closely 

e  of  the  Zulus.     A  young  Kaffir  girl 

Dothing  but  a  few  beads,  and  if  her  parents  can 

Affonl  it,  her  body  sbines  with  a  cont  of  paint 

•nd  oil.       Afl.T  f.irtii.1.'    IV,, mini d   shi>   )iiilfi 
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She  is  escorted  by  her  youcg  cumpupions  of 
both  sexes,  together  with  her  mother  and  her 
married  women  friends,  all  arrayed  in  gala 
attire.  Tlie  young  men  carry  shields  and  spears 
to  protect  the  bride  against  enemici. 

Wlien  they  arrive  at  the  kraal  they  seat  them- 
selves outside.  Then  two  oxen  are  presented  to 
the  parents  of  the  bride  by  the  bridegroom,  when 
the  dances  begin.  When  a  KnF 
throws  all  the  energy  he  is  capable  of  into  the 
pastime,  brandishing  sticks  and  spears  and  aC' 
romnniivini:  thes*^  t/viiinajticB  with  sniici. 


OD  au  apron  consisting  of  fringed  cords  sii~ 
pmtdcid  from  a  beaded  belt.  This  adommfu: 
Taries  in  elegance  according  to  the  mole  of  the 
wearer's  kinsfolk.  When  slie  is  betrothed  she 
dons  a  petticoat  of  soft  leather.  Deads  are 
worn  in  profusion,  and  the  more  slie  has  of 
them  the  better  she  is  pleased.  A  Kaffir  belle 
sticks  porcupine  quills  in  her  hair,  when  slie 
attends  dances  or  Other  high  festirities,  just  as 
we  wear  jewels. 

A  Eafiir  marriage  is  frecjuently  an  elaborate 
affair,  and  in  some  instances  may  be  described 
as  follows;  The  bride's  head  is  shaved,  and  the 
little  tuft  of  hair  which  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  top  is  greased  and  painted  red,  exactly  like 
her  Zulu  sisiera.  She  then  decks  herself  with 
all  the  ornaments  and  beads  she  can  find,  and 
sttita  In  a  procesnon  for  her  husband's  home. 


I  klegroom  and  hi»  friends  seat 
lil  while  they  have  beer  the  party 
.if  ttio  Uri'li-  dance  before  them.  Then  the 
groom's  party  dance  before  the  bride.  During 
the  performance  the  friends  of  the  groom  de- 
preciate  the  bride  as  much  as  possible,  saying 
how  ugly  she  is,  etc.,  lest  she  should  be  Xoo 
highly  elated  at  becoming  a  matron.  In  their 
turn  the  bride's  party  run  down  the  groom,  but 
neither  side  believe  a  word  that  is  aaid.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  "play,"  After  each  dance  the 
bridegroom  receives  good  advice  from  his  father- 
in-law.  Among  the  clo^og  ceremonies  is  a 
dance  by  the  bride  before  the  groom.  She  calls 
him  hard  names,  rumples  his  headdress,  and 
otherwise  behaves  in  an  undignified  way,  to 
show  him  that  he  is  not  her  master  yet.  Then 
another  ox  is  presented,  and  the  ceremony  !■  over. 
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Now  Uiat  the  brief  merry-making  is  past,  the 
bride  becomes  the  slave  of  her  husband,  and 
perhaps  the  remainder  of  her  life  will  be  very 
unhappy. 

Kaffirs  are  firm  believers  in  witchcraft.  They 
consider  that  sickness  and  other  afflictions  are 
caused  by  it  They  trust  almost  universally  to 
charms  instead  of  medicine  as  a  means  of  heal- 
ing. Persons  charged  with  witchcraft  are  often 
put  to  death  by  the  command  of  the  chief,  in 
which  case  he  takes  possession  of  the  victim^s 
property. 

The  burial  of  a  chief  or  any  of  his  near  rela- 
tives is  attended  by  a  great  deal  of  ceremony. 
Oxen  are  killed  at  that  time,  and  even  human 
beings  are  sacrificed.  Very  often  a  number  of 
the  best  looking  girls  of  the  tribe  are  buried 
alive  in  the  grave  with  the  dead  chief. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dent,  a  missionary  in  south- 
eastern Africa,  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
poor  woman  and  her  doctor.  He  says :  **  While 
passing  a  kraal  lately,  I  saw  a  native  doctor 
practicing  his  arts.  Being  a  bit  of  an  amateur 
physician  myself,  I  felt  interested  in  the  per- 
formance, so  went  close  up  to  learn  all  I  could. 
There  was  the  old  practitioner  working  away  at 
his  'black  art* — for  it  was  blackening  to  his 
patient,  though  naturally  she  was  dark  enough. 
He  was  clad  in  a  small  piece  of  very  dirty  calico, 
tied  round  his  loins,  and  that  was  all.  His  face 
and  head  had  a  venerable  appearance,  the 
former  being  clean  shaved  and  the  latter  toler- 
ably bald.  I  suppose  my  home  was  not  the  only 
one  where  the  pie  crust  was  sometimes  decorated 
by  means  of  clipping  the  paste  with  scissors. 
This  man^s  face  was  ornamented  in  just  that 
fashion,  only,  I  suppose,  a  knife  was  used  in 
place  of  scissors.  He  sat  on  the  ground  with 
his  patient,  an  old  woman,  the  mother  of  Muti, 
one  of  our  Christian  natives.  I  suppose  she  had 
a  headache,  and  had  called  in  the  medical  man 
to  give  her  aid.  Close  at  hand  stood  her  hus- 
band watching  the  operation  with  satisfaction. 

*'The  idea  of  the  doctor  was  to  let  out  the 
pain  by  cutting  a  few  holes  in  his  victim,  so  he 
had  operated  on  the  two  temples  above  the  eyes. 
Gathering  as  much  fiesh  as  convenient  with  his 
finger  and  thumb,  he  made  a  small  gash  in  it 
with  a  sliarp  instrument,  and  then  waited  for  it 
to  open  and  emit  the  blood.  Then  he  took  a 
piece  of  black  powdery  pigment  off  a  piece  of 
broken  pottery  and  rubbed  it  into  the  wound. 
What  a  picture  the  patient  was  when  he  had 
finished  I  The  operation  over,  the  learned  gen- 
tleman received  his  fee  with  proper  nonchalance 


— a  piece  of  print  of  the  value  of  ten  cents, 
which,  for  a  medical  man,  was  not  exorbi- 
tant." 

The  habits  of  the  Kaffirs  are  simple.  A 
woman,  when  she  prepares  the  food  to  be  eaten, 
does  not  have  much  to  do,  for  only  two  meals 
a  day,  morning  and  evening,  are  taken.  The 
food  consists  chiefiy  of  boiled  com  and  milk. 
They  never  eat  meat,  except  on  special  occasions. 
Beer  is  consumed  in  large  quantities,  and  brandy, 
the  white  man's  ''fire  water,"  is  aUo  popular. 
The  food  is  put  in  a  large  bowl,  and  each  one 
helps  himself  by  putting  in  his  fingers  and  tak- 
ing out  the  required  quantity,  rolling  it  into  a 
ball,  and  swallowing  it. 

Hottentots. 

The  Hottentots  closely  resemble  the  Chinese 
in  appearance.  They  have  broad  foreheads, 
high  cheekbones,  oblique  eye's,  yellow  com- 
plexions, and  are  of  low  stature;  the  women 
being  rather  smaller  than  the  men.  As  the 
women  advance  in  years,  it  is  not  unuanal  for 
them  to  become  very  stout. 

The  hair  is  frizzly  and  grows  in  little  tufts  on 
the  head,  and  when  short  looks  like  a  shoe- 
brush.  When  it  is  worn  long  it  hangs  about 
the  neck  in  tassels  like  fringe. 

The  dress  consists  of  a  belt  cut  from  the  hide 
of  an  animal  and  fastened  around  the  body, 
from  which  is  suspended  from  the  front  a  kind 
of  apron  made  of  skin,  but  cut  into  threads 
which  reach  about  halfway  to  the  knee.  They 
also  wear  sheepskin  cloaks,  but  these  are  dis- 
carded in  warm  weather  and  then  they  appear 
almost  naked.  They  are  fond  of  glass  beads,  and 
adorn  their  neck,  arms,  and  ankles  with  them. 
They  love  to  besmear  their  bodies  and  dress 
with  grease.  An  ointment  formed  of  soot  and 
grease  and  the  powdered  leaves  of  a  shrub  is 
one  of  their  toilet  preparations. 

Many  of  them,  however,  havemingled  so  long 
with  the  European,  settlers  that  they  have 
adopted  their  style  of  dress. 

The  Hottentots  are  of  a  roving  dispodtion, 
and  if  the  pasturage  is  unprofitable  in  one  spot 
they  find  a  new  encampment.  Their  dwellings 
are  built  with  a  view  to  these  sudden  flittings, 
as  they  are  spiral-shaped  huts  made  of  sticka 
and  mats,  which  can  be  easily  put  up  and  taken 
down. 

These  people  are  naturally  indolent^  and 
though  some  of  them  are  energetic  enoogh  to 
amass  cattle,  horses,  and  wagons,  yet  the  majority 
are  content  to  lead  poor,  improvident  liTca. 
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However,  they  are  mild,  affectionate,  and  hos- 
pitable to  strangers. 

The  women  eat  apart  from  the  men,  and  do 
all  the  work  of  the  kraal.  Both  sexes  drink 
cow's  milk,  but  only  the  women  drink  ewe^s 
milk.  If  cow's  milk  is  scarce,  then  the  women 
have  to  take  water  or  ewe's  milk.  Meat  is  also 
eaten,  but  they  abstain  from  swine's  flesh. 
Women  can  eat  hares  and  rabbits,  but  men  can- 
not. 

They  are  fond  of  dancing  and  feasting,  and 
every  event  of  importance  is  celebrated  with  a 
festival. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  simple.  The 
consent  of  the  parents  having  been  obtained, 
the  suitor  accompanied  by  his  relatives  drives 


two  or  three  oxen  to  the  bride's  house.  There 
her  relations  receive  them  with  kindly  greetings. 
The  oxen  are  slain,  and  everyone  partakes  of  the 
bridal  feast.  The  priest  besprinkles  the  pair, 
and  the  ceremony  is  concluded.  Among  the 
colonial  Hottentots,  however,  it  is  said  that 
these  ancient  customs  have  been  set  aside. 

There  is  much  superstition  among  them. 
When  a  man  goes  hunting  his  wife  kindles  a 
fire  and  watches  it  constantly  to  keep  it  burn- 
ing, for  if  it  goes  out  her  husband  will  be  un- 
lucky; or  she  goes  to  the  water  and  keeps 
throwing  it  about  on  the  ground,  believing  that 
thereby  her  husband  will  be  successful.  Charms 
are  worn  around  the  neck  as  a  protection  against 
evil  spirits. 


GENERAL  CONFERENCE  ACTION  ON  MISSIONS,  ETC. 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  referred  papers  connected 
with  missions  to  a  large  committee  of  which 
Rev.  W.  N.  Brodbeck,  D.D.,  was  chairman, 
and  Rev.  Wm.  Burt,  D.D.,  secretary.  The  com- 
mittee presented  several  reports  which  were 
considered,  and  in  some  cases  amended,  then 
adopted. 

Report  Ho.  1. 

(Adopted  May  10.) 
Whenever  any  Synod,  Conference,  Church 
society,  or  other  body  of  Christians,  agreeing 
in  doctrine  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
shall  desire  to  become  a  component  part  of 
•aid  Church,  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  most  nearly  or 
conveniently  related  territorially  to  such  Synod, 
Conference,  Church  society,  or  body,  shall  have 
power,  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  presid- 
ing, on  being  satisfied  with  the  agreement  of 
sach  Synod,  Conference,  church  society,  or  body 
of  Christians  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  receive 
such  organization  in  a  body  into  our  communion. 
Ministers  ao  received  shall  hold  such  relations 
and  enjoy  sach  privileges  as  they  would  hold 
or  enjoy  if  admitted  individually  on  their  cre- 
dentials. Members  so  received  shall  sustain 
the  same  relation  to  the  local  church  they  would 
raatain  if  received  individually  by  certificates. 
Before  fuch  reception,  however,  a  properly 
authenticated  register  of  such  ministers  and 
memben  ahall  be  deposited  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Conference  considering  such  reception. 
In  all  caeee  of  the  reception  of  churches,  satis- 


factory assurance  shall  be  given  the  Conference 
that  the  property  shall  be  placed  in  the  custody 
of  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  the  churches  will  receive  pastors  ap- 
pointed by  the  authority  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  said  Church. 

Report  No.  2. 

(Adopted  May  14.) 

Sectiou  1.  Your  committee  has  considered 
the  memorial  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  asking  that  the  Contin- 
gent Fund  be  increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
and  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

We  recommend  that  Article  XI  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Missionary  Society  be  changed 
by  substituting  ** fifty"  for  ** twenty-five'*  in 
fifth  line  from  end,  so  that  said  article  will  read, 
when  amended:  ** Nevertheless,  in  the  intervals 
between  the  meetings  of  the  General  ^lission- 
ary  Committee,  the  Board  of  Managers  may  pro- 
vide for  any  unforeseen  emergency  that  may 
arise  in  any  of  our  Missions  and  to  meet  such  de- 
mands may  expend  any  additional  amount  not 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

Sec.  2.  Your  committee  has  considered  the 
memorial  of  I.  J.  Scott,  asking  that  Paragraph 
346  of  the  Discipline  be  so  amended  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  secretaries  in  Pre- 
siding Elders*  Districts,  and  reports  as  follows: 

Add  to  Paragraph  346  th«  following:  ''The 
Conference  Missionary  Society  shall  appoint 
secretaries  for  the  Presiding  Elders'  Districts, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  cooperate  with  the  pre- 
siding elders  in  planning  and  holding  district 
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missionary  meetings,  disseminating  missionary 
literature,  and  who  shall  inform  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretaries  from  time  to  time  of  the  state  of 
the  work  in  their  respective  districts." 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  has  carefully  consid- 
ered the  memorial  asking  for  the  organization 
in  China  of  a  Hinghua  Mission  Conference,  and 
recommend  that  the  request  be  granted. 

(For  boundaries  see  page  322.) 
Beport  No.  3. 

(Amended  and  adopted  May  26.) 

• 

1.  We  recommend  that  authority  be  given  to 
organize  a  Central  Conference  in  China  during 
the  next  quadrennium  with  the  consent  of  the 
bishop  or  bishops  having  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

2.  That  the  Gulf  Mission  be  constituted  a 
Mission  Conference. 

3.  We  commend  to  the  generous  support  of 
the  Missionary  Society  the  work  among  foreign 
populations  in  cities  and  elsewhere. 

4.  Strike  out  of  Paragraph  361  of  the  Dis- 
cipline the  following  words  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines:  **  Pastor,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
teachers,"  and  insert,  **  Sunday  School  Board," 
and  add  after  the  word  **  prescribe,"  in  the  fifth 
line,  the  following :  **  according  to  Constitution 
contained  in  the  thirty-eighth  paragraph  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Discipline.  A  collection  shall  be 
taken  for  missions  in  each  Sunday  school  at 
least  once  a  month  whenever  it  is  practicable, 
and  all  sums  of  money  so  collected  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  support  of  missions  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Missionary  Society."  So 
that  the  whole  paragraph  will  read :  *  *  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  see  that  each  Sun- 
day school  in  our  churches  and  congregations  is 
organized  into  a  missionary  society  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Sunday  School  Board 
may  prescribe  according  to  Constitution  con- 
tained in  the  thirty-eighth  paragraph  of  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Discipline.  A  collection  shall  be 
taken  for  missions  in  each  Sunday  school  at  least 
once  a  month  whenever  it  is  practicable,  and  all 
sums  of  money  so  collected  shall  be  used  exclus- 
ively for  the  support  of  missions  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society. 
And  the  missionary  contributions  of  the  Sunday 
schools  shall  be  reported  in  a  separate  column  in 
the  benevolent  contributions  of  the  Annual  and 
General  Minutes.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Sunday  School  Missionary  Society  to  provide, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Sunday  School  Board, 
for  brief  missionary  exercises  in   the  Sunday 


school  on  the  day  that  the  monthly  misdonarj 
collection  is  taken,  to  cause  suitable  literature 
to  be  distributed  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  to 
arrange  for  occasional  missionary  concerts.*' 

5.  Insert  in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Missionary  Society  after  the  words,  **to 
print  books  for  Indian  and  foreign  missions,  and 
missions  in  which  a  foreign  language  is  used," 
the  following:  "To  appoint  laymen  as  evan- 
gelists, teachers,  or  medical  missionaries ; " 
so  that  it  will  read:  ''The  Board  shall  have 
authority  to  make  By-laws  not  inconsistent  with 
this  Constitution  or  the  Charter,  to  print  books 
for  Indian  and  foreign  missions,  and  missions  in 
which  a  foreign  language  is  used;  to  appoint 
laymen  as  evangelists,  teachers,  or  medical  mis- 
sionaries; to  elect  a  President,  Vice  Presidents, 
and  a  Recording  Secretary,"  etc. 

Lay  missionaries  in  foreign  missions  regularly 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  shall  be  subject  to  appoint- 
ment by  the  bishop  presiding,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  a  bishop,  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
sion. They  may,  upon  invitation  of  the  Con- 
ference, occupy  seats  in  the  Annual  Conferences, 
participate  in  the  business  thereof;  provided 
that  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
any  question  that  relates  to  the  character  or 
Conference  relations  of  ministers,  or  be  counted 
in  the  basis  of  representation  in  the  General 
Conference ;  and  provided,  also,  that  they  shall 
not  vote  for  ministerial  delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  or  on  constitutional  questions. 


Unification  of  Methodism  in  Qennany. 

The  General  Conference  on  May  10  adopted 
unanimously  the  Report  No.  1  of  the  Committee  on 
Missions  (see  page  315),  which  was  intended  par- 
ticularly to  provide  for  the  reception  of  certain  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries  and  missions  in  Germany  into  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  following  discus- 
sion on  tlie  subject  before  the  adoption  of  the  report 
is  taken  from  the  Daily  Christian  Advocate: 

W.  N.  Brodbeck :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  this  paper,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  while  this  is  a  general  enabling  act,  it  has 
reference  to  the  case  in  Germany,  where  a  body 
of  German  Wesleyan  Methodists  desire  to  come 
into  our  communion,  bringing  with  them  a 
large  amount  of  property  and  some  2,800  mem- 
bers, and  this  act  is  to  enable  some  word  to  be 
sent  to  them  while  they  are  in  session.  Their 
Synod  is  in  session  now  and  will  continae  in 
session  until  Monday,  and  it  was  deemed  best, 
perhaps,  that  some  word  should  be  sent  to 
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them.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Brother  Schell  very  much  desires  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  would  be  in 
order,  I  would  like  to  move  that  he  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words,  with  Dr.  Xast  acting 
«s  an  interpreter. 

Bishop :  Is  he  a  member  of  this  body  ? 

Dr.  Brodbeck:  Yes,  sir. 

At  this  point,  on  the  request  of  W.  N.  Brod- 
beck, the  Conference  listened  to  an  address  by 
Rev.  Carl  Schell,  delegate  from  the  North  Ger- 
many Conference.  The  address  was  delivered 
in  (jkrman  and  interpreted  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Nast. 

Carl  Schell :  For  several  years  past  the  ques- 
tion has  been  agitated  whether  or  not  the 
3Iethodist  Episcopal  Church  should  form  a 
union  with  the  Wesleyan  body  in  Germany.  It 
is  evident  that  the  two  bodies  are  one  in  doc- 
trine and  in  usage,  which  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  our  union  and  an  embarrassment  as 
against  our  enemies.  Last  year  a  ^'  Union 
Committee  "  was  appointed,  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Church  and  the  Wesleyan  body  in 
Germany,  and  to  it  this  question  was  referred. 
In  this  committee  the  conditions  were  fixed 
upon  which  such  a  union  could  be  effected. 
The  Wesleyans  fixed,  as  their  condition,  that 
they  be  permitted  to  unite  with  our  Church  in 
a  body,  both  the  ministry  and  the  membership. 
On  our  part  embarrassment  was  felt  in  regard 
to  the  financial  question  involved.  The  Wesley- 
an brethren  in  Germany  were  accustomed  to 
receive  annually  an  appropriation  of  $16,000 
from  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  England.  After 
careful  deliberation  it  was  ascertained  that  if 
this  union  was  effected  it  would  require  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  their  support  of  $12,500. 
On  our  part  we  requested  the  Missionary  Board 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  in  England  to  agree  to 
support  their  Wesleyan  brethren  in  Germany 
for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  They 
replied  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
do  so,  as  they  have  a  rule  in  the  constitution 
of  their  Missionary  Society  forbidding  them  to 
aid  societies  outside  of  their  own  communion. 
We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  look  to  our  own 
Missionary  Board,  and  communicated  with 
them,  stating  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us 
to  receive  an  additional  yearly  appropriation  of 
that  amount,  $12,500,  for  some  time  to  come, 
in  order  to  effect  this  union.  The  Wesleyan 
body  in  (Germany  has  church  property  valued  at 
about  $900,000,  with  an  indebtedness  of  about 
70,000  marks.  They  would,  therefore,  bring  to 
OS  in  this  union  their  church  property.    They 


regard  that  as  a  considerable  grant  on  their 
part  to  our  Church.  The  Wesleyan  members 
themselves  in  Germany  regard  the  matter  in 
this  light  that  they,  too,  are  making  consider- 
able sacrifice  in  surrendering  their  lifelong 
connection  with  theii*  mother  Church  in  Eng- 
land— no  little  sacrifice  for  them  to  bring.  The 
financial  problems  are  therefore  increased  by 
this  union.  But  the  Christian  ideal  which  is 
thought  to  be  reached  by  this  union  is,  in  our 
opinion,  greater  than  this  financial  question, 
and  therefore  we  are  enthusiastic  in  the  matter. 
[Applause.]  The  whole  matter,  therefore,  at 
present  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  missionary 
authorities  of  our  Church.  If  they,  therefore, 
will  prepare  the  way  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
me  the  union  will  be  consummated  next  year. 
Therefore  we  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God 
will  rest  upon  this  great  movement!  [Great 
applause.] 

A.  B.  Leonard:  This  whole  matter  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  all  the  bishops.  It  is 
also  understood  by  the  members  of  this  body  that 
have  been  connected  with  the  General  Mission- 
*ary  Committee,  or  who  are  connected  with  the 
Board  of  Managers.  Tlie  action  that  is  now 
propose<l  is  simply  to  open  the  way  for  this 
union  in  Germany.  It  does  not  consummate 
that  union.  It  will  remain  for  the  Missionary 
Society,  I  suppose,  to  determine  when  that 
union  can  take  place,  in  view  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Missionary  Society.  I  believe 
that  within  the  next  twelve  months  this  union, 
so  much  to  be  desired,  will  be  consummated. 
And  so  I  hope,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  this  ac- 
tion will  be  passed  this  morning,  so  that  the 
news  may  be  cabled  to  Germany  that  the  door 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  stands  wide 
open  to  receive  those  Wesleyan  brothers. 

A  delegate:  I  desire  to  inquire  whether  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  England  will  feel  displeased 
bv  such  action  as  this. 

W.  X.  Brodbeck :  The  Wesleyan  Society  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  very  proper  for  them  to 
suggest  that  these  brethren  who  have  been  with 
them  from  the  beginning  should  leave.  Our 
society  would  not  feel  like  asking  those  breth- 
ren to  leave  and  come  to  us.  Therefore,  the 
movement  for  this  union  was  allowed  to  take 
place  with  the  bretiiren  on  the  ground  of  the 
two  societies — the  German  brethren  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Society  and  the  German  brethren  of  our 
Church;  and  the  petition  for  this  union  comes 
from  them  and  the  English  society,  as  the  bish- 
ops have  learned  from  them.     And  we  learn 
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also  from  their  fraternal  delegate,  who  is  here, 
that  they  are  willing,  entirely,  that  this  union 
should  take  place,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  this  body  to  pass  this  enabling  act,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  wliat  the  whole  matter 
will  be  consummated.  >want  to  say  that  there 
were  four  bishops  present  at  our  meeting  day 
before  yesterday  when  this  matter  came  before 
us,  and  three  of  them  addressed  the  Missionary 
Committee,  and  they  are  all  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  movement.  There  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  brethren,  connected  with  this  whole  mat- 
ter, and  that  is  that  when  we  entered  Germany 
in  our  work  we  entered  the  northern  part.  The 
Wesleyans  entered  the  southern.  And  so  while 
they  have  2,300  members  and  some  29  churches, 
there  is  but  one  instance,  so  far  as  we  know, 
where  there  is  a  duplicate  in  the  same  com- 
munity. In  the  city  of  Stuttgart  there  is  a 
very  fine  church,  wliich  Bishop  FitzGerald  says 
would  do  honor  to  any  denomination,  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyau  brethren;  we  have  a  society 
there  worshiping  in  a  private  building  or  hall; 
but  with  that  exception  these  churches  are  all 
in  communities  where  we  have  none.  Further 
than  that  they  have  entered  Austria  through 
their  work,  and  if  this  union  is  consummated  it 
gives  us  entrance  at  once  into  Austria,  and  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Wesleyan  brethren  to 
come  in  with  us  is  very  strong  indeed.  And  ^I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  will  come  before 
this  General  Conference  during  its  session  which 
means  more  for  the  welfare  of  Methodism,  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom  than  the  unification  of 
Methodism  in  Germany.  [Applause.]  And  I 
hope  that  this  will  be  passed  with  such  a  rous- 
ing vote  that  when  the  cablegram  be  sent  it  may 
be  sent  with  all  the  arousing  enthusiasm  of  a 
unanimous  vote  of  this  great  body  upon  it. 

G.  H.  Bridgman :  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  sus- 
tained. 

Delegate :  I  suggest  a  rising  vote  on  the  main 
question. 

Bishop :  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Missions. 

The  rising  vote  was  taken  and  proved  to  be 
unanimous. 

Death  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid. 

When  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dr.  J. 
M.  Reid  reached  the  General  Conference  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Dr.  A.  B. 
Leonard,  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe,  and  Dr.  S.  F.  Up- 


ham,  to  prepare  a  minute  for  adoption  by  the 
Conference.  The  following  was  presented  and 
unanimously  adopted  on  May  17  by  a  rising 
vote: 

**  This  Conference  has  heard  with  profound 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  venerable  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  which  occurred  at 
his  residence  in  New  York,  May  15,  1896.  Dr. 
Reid's  varied  services  as  pastor,  educator, 
editor,  author,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Missionary  Society  have  made  him  widely 
known  throughout  the  entire  Church  and 
country,  and  have  greatly  endeared  him  to  a 
multitude  of  people.  We  desire  to  place  on 
record  our  high  regard  for  this  eminent  servant 
of  God  and  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  with 
his  bereaved  family. 

**We  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  minute  be 
forwarded  to  the  family  of  our  deceased 
brother. 

'*  Your  committee  not  being  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  fitting  memorial  for 
this  eminent  minister  and  servant  of  God, 
recommend  that  such  memoir  be  prepared  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society,  to  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  present  session 
of  the  General  Conference." 


Florida's  OhnozioTiB  School  Law. 

(Dr.  J.  0.  Hartzell  presented  to  the  Oeneral  OoDferenoe  the 
followioff,  and  It  was  adopted  May  10.) 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Florida  has  recently 
enacted  and  is  now  enforcing  a  law  making  it 
*^a  penal  offense  for  any  individual,  body  of 
individuals,  corporation,  or  association  to  con- 
duct any  school  of  any  grade,  public,  private, 
or  parochial,  where  white  persons  and  Negroes 
shall  be  instructed  or  boarded  in  the  same 
building,  or  taught  in  the  same  class,  or  at  the 
same  time  with  the  same  teachers;"  and. 

Whereas,  The  penalty  for  violating  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  by  patronizing  or  teaching  in 
such  a  school  is  a  fine  '*not  less  than  $150  or 
more  than  $500,'*  or  imprisonment  'Mn 'the 
county  jail  for  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
more  than  six  months^ for  every  such  offense; " 
and. 

Whereas,  Said  law  is  in  violation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  individuals  and  of  philan- 
thropic organizations  conducting  institntiona 
for  educational  and  industrial  work  within  the 
State  of  Florida;  and, 

Whereas,  In  the  enforcement  of  said  law,  the 
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teachers  of  an  institution  of  learning  under 
the  management  of  the  CoDgregational  Church 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  have  been  arrested; 
and, 

WhereoB^  The  officers  of  the  Freed  men's  Aid 
and  Southern  Education  Society  and  Woman's 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  our  own  Church, 
together  with  the  teachers  of  the  three  institu- 
tions in  Florida,  under  the  direction  of  these 
societies,  are  liable  to  be  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison;  therefore, 

Bemjited^  First,  that  the  General  Conference 
of  the  3Iethodist  Episcopal  Church  sincerely  dep- 
recates the  passage  of  such  a  law  in  any  State 
which  invades  the  personal  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  people  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  our  Christian  civilization  and,  as  we 
believe,  in  violation  of  the  rights  nud  liberties 
of  those  engaged  in  educating  people  of  diverse 
races  in  our  land. 

Second,  that  we  sympathize  with  our  Con- 
gregational brethren  in  the  heroic  stand  which 
they  have  taken  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
or  secure  the  repeal  of  such  a  law,  and  that 
should  a  similar  issue  be  made  by  the  arrest 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  of  the 
officers  of  either  of  our  societies  having  charge 
of  our  educational  work  in  the  State  of  Florida 
or  of  our  teachers  in  either  of  our  institutions 
in  that  State,  we  heartily  approve  any  efforts 
that  may  be  made  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
or  secure  the  repeal  of  a  law  so  un-Amcricun 
and  un-Christian. 


PorBeoution  of  Armenians. 

(Adopted  by  tbe  General  Conference  May  10.) 
WhtreaM^  The  persecutions  which  the  Arme- 
nian Christians  have,  for  the  last  several  years. 
been  compelled  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  have  been  unsurpassed,  if  not  unparal- 
leledf  in  the  history  of  religious  persecutions; 
and, 

Wherea»^  These  people  have  been  made  the 
objects  of  these  persecutions  in  consequence  of 
their  loyalty  to  the  same  Lord  and  Christ  whom 
we  love  and  serve;  therefore, 

BemUed^  That  we  do  hereby  extend  to  that 
brave,  struggling  people  our  profoundest, 
warmest  sympathies  in  their  crushed  and  heart- 
broken condition,  and  do  appeal  to  all  civil 
governments  and  to  all  Christians  to  do  all 
that  may  be  possible  to  remove  the  hand  of 
enwlty  and  destruction  which  rests  upon  that 
people,  and  restore  them  to  safety  and  happi- 
•ad  peace. 


National  Arbitration. 

(A  special  committee  reported  to  tbe  General  Conference 
the  following,  and  it  was  adopted  May  22.) 

Your  committee  to  which  was  committed 
the  matter  of  National  Arbitration,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following,  and  to  recommend  that 
copies  of  tbe  same,  duly  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  this  body,  be  duly  for- 
warded according  to  the  directions  subjoined : 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Cleveland  assembled, 
wishes  you  grace,  mercy,  and  peace. 

We,  in  cooperation  with  other  Christian 
bodies,  humbly  memorialize  you,  as  the  guard- 
ian of  your  people,  in  behalf  of  peaceful  arbitra- 
tion as  a  means  of  settling  questions  that  arise 
between  nations.  The  spectacle  that  is  pre- 
sented of  Christian  nations  facing  each  other 
with  heavy  armaments,  ready  upon  provocation 
to  go  to  war  and  settle  their  differences  by 
bloodshed  or  conquest,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a 
blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  Christian.  We  can- 
not contemplate  without  the  deepest  sorrow  the 
horrors  of  war,  involving  the  reckless  sacrifice 
of  human  life,  that  should  be  held  sacred,  bitter 
distress  in  many  households,  the  destruction  of 
valuable  property,  the  hindering  of  education 
and  religion,  and  a  general  demoralizing  of  the 
people. 

Moreover,  the  maintaining  of  a  heavy  war 
force,  though  war  be  averted,  withdraws  multi- 
tudes from  their  homes  and  the  useful  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  im^wses  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  peo- 
ple for  its  support.  And,  further,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  wars  do  not  settle  causes  of 
disputes  between  nations  on  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  but  upon  the  barbaric  principle  of 
the  triumph  of  the  strongest. 

"We  are  encouraged  to  urge  this  cause  upon 
your  consideration  by  the  fact  that  much  has 
already  been  accomplished ;  as,  for  example,  the 
arbitration  of  Geneva  in  the  Alabama  case,  and 
by  the  deliberations  of  the  American  Confer- 
ence of  Washington,  not  to  mention  other  im- 
portant cases.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the 
world  when  all  international  disputes  find 
peaceful  solutions,  and  this  we  earnestly  seek. 

As  to  the  method  of  accomplishing  this  end, 
we  make  no  suggestions,  but  leave  that  to  your 
superior  intelligence  and  wisdom  in  matters  of 
State  policy. 

We  invoke  upon  ruler  and  people  the  richest 
blessings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 


Sectarian  Education  in  Public  Schools. 


Seotarian  Education  in  QovenimeDt  Sohook. 


The  Genenil  Conference  of  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopnl  Church  in  1802,  recognizing  the  peril 
to  Ihv  Americaii  principle  of  esscatial  sejtaratinn 
of  the  functions  of  Church  and  State,  us  illus- 
trated in  the  practice  of  the  United  States  gov- 
eroment  in  making  sectarian  appropriations  tor 
Indian  education,  directed  any  miasionary  ot 
eduoational  locietj  under  its  control,  which  had 
received  such  appropriations,  to  decline  there- 
after to  either  apply  for  or  accept  tliem.  This 
liOE  proved  to  be  an  liislorie  action. 

The  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  General  Aeaembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Congregation  a  I  Churches 
declared  in  this  order  against  further  partici- 
pation in  the  dangerous  division  of  national 
funds  for  denomiuational  purposes,  ao<l,  togeth- 
er with  the  highest  assemblies  nf  the  Buptlst, 
United  Presbjteriiin,  iind  Methodist  Protestant 
Churches,  gave  explicit  indorsement  to  the  pro- 
posed sixteenth  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  prohibiting  sectariaa  ap- 
propriulions  by  Congress  or  by  the  States. 

Liiie  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South;  and  the  UnitiiriaDS, 
Friends,  and  Lutherans  have  withdrawn  from 
the  receipt  of  governiuent  subsidies  for  Indian 
education,  thus  reducing  the  participunta  in 
these  grunta  practically  to  n  single  religious  de- 


Tho  religious  bodies  enumerated  represent  a 
constituency  of  not  less  thiin  27,000,000  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Any  appropriation  hereafter  made  b;  the 
United  States  Congress  for  sectarian  purposes 
ronst  be  made  to  the  one  only  deaoralnation 
nhicli  continues  to  make  its  demands  for  money 
from  the  tuxes  of  the  people  for  sectarian  ag- 
grandizement. This  constitutes  definite  union 
between  a  Church  and  the  State,  and  this  the 
people  will  not  and  ought  not  to  permit.  While 
the  religious  denominations  representing  the 
majority  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  nation 
have  promptly  and  irrevocably  withdrawn  from 
any  copartnerahip  with  the  national  government 
in  promoting  their  respective  sectarian  views  at 
the  national  expense,  and  have  determined  to 
pay  their  own  bills,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  hereafter  taxes  collected  for  the  support  of 
the  national  gpvemment  aball  not  be  used  to 


effect  the  union  of  Church  and  State  By~gTMB 
made  to  the  one  denomination  which  contlDQea 
to  make  its  urgeut  demand  upou  the  national 
treasury. 

This  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  assembled  in  Cleveland,  O., 
on  this  eighth  day  of  May,  1896,  commends  the 
just,  patriotic,  consistent  action  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  in  cutting  off 
all  sectarian  appropriittions,  hoth  for  Indian 
education  and  for  sectarian  charities  in  the  Dia- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

The  United  States  Senate  having  proposed  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  national  government  sec- 
tarian appropriations  for  Indian  education, 
solely  because  of  the  demand  of  one  sect,  we  do 
not  ask,  hut  we  believe  we  have  the  right  to  de- 
mand, that  this  copartnership  between  one  sect 
and  the  national  government  shall  immediately 

This  General  Conference,  representing  the 
membership  and  constituency  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  reiterates  its  conviction  that 
the  cure  for  all  of  these  sectarian  and  ecclesias- 
tical aggressions  is  to  be  found  in  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution,  drafted  and  promul- 
gated by  the  National  League  for  the  Protection 
of  American  Institutions. 

It  is  directed  that  a  record  of  this  action  be 
promptly  forwarded  to  the  Secrerory  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Secretaryr 
of  the  Interior  at  Washington. 

The  General  Conference  directs  that  the  sig- 
nature of  its  President  and  Secretary  be  signed 
to  this  action. 


Proteal  and  Petition  BeepeclJng  Armeiua. 

(Adopiea  Mbt  S8.) 

TRirrow,  Au  exceediog  gieat  and  hitter  cry 
has  gone  up  from  Armenia,  devastated,  pillaged, 
and  trampled  under  the  iron  heel  of  armed  per- 
secution, iu  which  hundreds  of  our  felloir- 
Christians  have  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or, 
surviving,  suffered  nameless  outrages;  and, 

Wiia'tat,  This  ap]H'al  tomes  to  America  with 
more  significance,  more  deeply  pathetic  and 
with  intensely  greater  anguish  of  heart  tlian  did 
the  "  Macedonian  cry  "  come  up  in  the  vision  of 
St.  Paul,  and  as  that  "cry  was  heard  and 
heeded,"  so  must  this  louder  cry  from  stricken 
Armenia  be  heard  and  heeded;  and, 

WAertat,  The  Methodiat  Episcopal  Church,  in 
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ber  true  missionary  spirit,  has  ever  sought  to 
carry  the  Gospel,  with  its  peace-giving  influence, 
into  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world,  and  has 
always  cast  its  influence  and  sympathy  and  sup- 
port in  behalf  of  the  downtrodden  and  perse- 
cuted of  every  land  and  nation,  and  does  now 
extend  its  tecderest  tics  of  sympathy  to  these 
poor  stricken  Armenians,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must,  as  a  Church,  express  our  deep  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow  that  in  this  Christian  and  en- 
lightened age  there  should  be  such  apparent 
lack  of  interest,  or  so  much  apathy  shown  by 
the  civilized  and  so-called  Christian  govern- 
ments of  Europe  and  America  in  taking  no  de- 
cisive action  to  stop  this  awful  crime;  therefore, 
be  it 

Besalced,  That  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  assembled  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  May,  1896,  does  hereby  petition 
Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  authorizing  the  President  of  these 
United  States  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  European  Powers  most  directly  interested, 
with  the  view  and  to  the  end  that  such  Powers 
and  governments  be  requested  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  civilization  to  take  such  united 
action  as  will  forever  put  a  stop  to  these  atro- 
cious and  shameful  outrages. 

Bnolted^  further,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  im- 
mediately upon  their  adoption,  and  that  said 
copies  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  this  body. 


Bittrement  of  Biahq)  Taylor. 

<Beport  ol  COBMlttae  on  IptiooiNiiey,  adopted  May  23.) 

After  protracted  consideration  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  report  that  William  Taylor, 
IGsnonary  Biahop  of  Africa,  is  noneffective. 

With  a  deep  sense  of  the  intrepid  heroism 
which  has  characterized  his  career  as  a  pioneer 
missionary  in  California,  in  Australasia,  India, 
and  South  America,  in  Africa  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Missionary  Bishop  when  past  sixty 
years  of  age,  a^d  for  twelve  years  since  that 
appointment;  his  fervor  and  power  as  a 
preacher,  his  astonishing  success  as  an  evangel- 
ist, and  the  permanency  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labon,  and  alio  with  an  sffection  for  him  which 
has  increased  by  every  hardship  he  has  en- 
dured, we  profoundly  regret  that  a  similar 
fidelity  to  conviction  to  that  which  has  always 
characterized  him  compels  us  to  this  conclu- 
eioiL 

a 


We  recommend  to  the  Missionary  Society  to 
make  adequate  and  generous  provision  for  his 
comfortable  support;  and  commend  him  to  the 
loving  favor  of  the  whole  Church,  that  his  long 
life  of  ceaseless  toil  may  culminate  in  a  sweet 
association  with  his  brethren  prior  to  his 
entrance  upon  the  blessedness  of  those  who 
rest  from  their  labors  and  whose  works  do  fol- 
low them. 

Missions  in  Africa. 

(Report  of  Committee  on  MiftdoDB,  adopted  May  28.) 

Whereas^  A  great  desire  is  now  being  mani- 
fest on  the  part  of  the  young  people  of  Liberia 
for  educational  advantages ;  and, 

Wttereas^  The  other  denominations  are  estab- 
lishing schools  and  giving  every  facility  for 
educational  training  throughout  the  republic, 
compelling  all  who  attend  said  schools  to  adopt 
their  particular  faith  and  doctrines,  thus  pros- 
elyting many  of  the  best  and  most  promising 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church;  therefore, 

liesohed^  That  this  General  Conference,  in 
view  of  these  facts,  commends  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee and  Board  of  Managers  the  request  of 
the  Liberia  Conference  to  establish  mission 
schools  in  the  leading  districts  of  the  republic, 
and  to  more  thoroughly  equip  those  already  in 
existence. 

Your  committee  has  given  careful  attention 
to  a  paper  referred  to  it,  and  which  consists 
of  the  following  preamble  and  proposed  resolu- 
tions: 

**  WhereaSy  The  mission  work  organized  by 
Bishop  William  Taylor  among  heathen  tribes  in 
Africa  outside  of  the  Liberia  Annual  Confer- 
ence is  not  in  organic  relation  to  the  Missionary 
Society,  though  purely  the  work  of  the  Church 
and  being  developed  by  voluntary  contributions 
which  have  aggregated  $116,000  during  the  last 
quadrennium;  therefore, 

*'  Besohedj  That  we  accept  the  transfer  of 
these  missions  on  the  following  conditions: 

'*  First.  All  stations  receiving  aid  from  the 
Society  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Missionary  Board. 

**  Second.  Any  person  or  persons  who  may 
desire  to  found  and  develop  a  mission  station 
shall  be  allowed  to  do  so ;  but  all  moneys  re- 
ceived for  Africa,  either  privately  or  publicly, 
not  so  designated  shall  flow  directly  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  be  duly 
acknowledged  in  its  receipts. 
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''Third.  All  self-supporting  churches  in  our 
mission  field  shall  sustain  the  same  relation  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  as  that  of  our 
self-supporting  churches  at  home.'* 

After  careful  consideration,  and  having  sought 
from  Bishop  Taylor  such  information  as  he  has 
afforded  in  personal  interviews  witli  the  sub- 
committee having  the  matter  in  hand,  your 
committee  finds  itself  compelled  to  report  that 
the  data  at  its  command  are  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  make  any  definite  recommendation  on 
the  very  important  subject  of  the  foregoing 
paper. 

The  latter  is  therefore  reported  back  to  the 
General  Conference  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  with  power. 


Selfsapporting  MissioiiB  in  Chili. 

(Report  of  Cominlttee  od  Missions,  considered  May  28.) 

Having  carefully  considered  mattei*s  referred 
to  it  in  regard  to  self-supporting  missions  in 
Chili,  the  committee  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  following: 

Whereas,  Messrs.  Anderson  Fowler  and  Rich- 
ard Grant,  representing  the  Transit  and  Build- 
ing Fund  Society,  through  the  Board  of 
Bishops,  offered  to  transfer  to  the  Missionary 
Society  their  property  in  Chili,  free  of  debt,  on 
condition  that  the  work  should  be  carried  on 
the  principle  of  self-supporting  missions;  and. 

Whereas,  The  General  Missionary  Committee 
in  session  at  Minneapolis,  November,  1893,  and 
the  Board  of  Managers  at  New  York,  subse- 
quently, did  accept  said  offer,  on  the  condition 
named,  subject  to  the  action  of  this  General 
Conference;  therefore, 

RMolred,  That  the  General  Conference  hereby 
approves  of  said  action  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  and  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  and  recommends  that  the  Mission- 
ary Society  carry  on  the  work  in  Chili  in  ac- 
cordance w^ith  the  agreement  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. 

(The  General  Conference  on  May  28  adopted 
as  a  substitute  for  this  report  the  motion  of  Dr. 
J.  M.  King,  which  referred  the  whole  matter  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  with  power.) 


Authority  of  a  Missionary  Bishop. 

(Adopted  May  28.) 

A  MISSIONARY  bishop  is  not  subordinate  to 

the  general  superintendents,  but  is  coordinate 

with  them  in  authority  in  the  field  to  which  he 

is  appointed.     In  the  practical  application  of 


this  coordinate  authority,  when  the  general 
superintendents  are  making  their  assignments 
to  the  Conferences  any  missionary  bishop  who 
may  be  in  the  United  States  shall  sit  with  them 
when  his  field  is  under  consideration,  and  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  so  that,  once  in  every 
quadrennium,  and  not  oftener  unless  a  serious 
emergency  arises,  every  Mission  over  which  a 
missionary  bishop  has  jurisdiction  shall  be  ad- 
ministered conjointly  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent and  the  missionary  bishop.  In  .case  of 
a  difference  of  judgment  the  existing  status 
shall  continue,  unless  overruled  by  the  general 
superintendents,  who  shall  have  power  to  de- 
cide finally.  A  missionary  bishop  is  amenable 
for  his  conduct  to  the  General  Conference  as  is 
a  general  superintendent. 


Boundaries  of  Oon&renoes  and  IGsaionB. 

(The  General  Conference  on  May  28  adopted  the  following.) 
Foreign  Conferbkceb. 

FoocHOW  Conference  shall  include  the 
Fokien  Province  in  China,  except  such  portion 
as  shall  be  included  in  the  Hinghua  Mission 
Conference. 

The  Hinghua  Mission  Conference  in  China 
shall  include  the  Hinghua  Prefecture  and  such 
adjoining  territory  as  may  be  set  off  with  said 
prefecture  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Foochow  Conference  present  and 
voting  at  til e  next  ensuing  session. 

North  China  Conference  shall  include  that 
portion  of  the  Chinese  empire,  including  and 
north  of  the  provinces  of  Shantung  and  Honan. 

Bengal-Burma  Conference  shall  consist  of 
Bengal.  Behar,  and  Burma. 

Bombay  Conference  shall  consist  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  the  Central  Provinces, 
Berars,  that  portion  of  the  Nizam's  Domin- 
ions north  of  the  Godavery  River,  and  all  of 
Central  India  south  of  the  twenty-fifth  parallel 
of  latitude. 

North  India  Conference  shall  consist  of  the 
Northwest  Provinces  east  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Province  of  Oudh. 

Northwest  India  Conference  shall  consist  of 
that  portion  of  the  Northwest  Prorinces  which 
lies  south  and  west  of  the  Ganges,  the  Punjab, 
and  such  parts  of  Rajputana  and  Central  India 
as  lie  north  of  the  twenty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. 

South  India  Conference  shall  consist  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  and  all  the  territory  south  of 
the  Godavery  River  not  included  in  the  Bombay 
Conference. 


Boundcmes  of  Chnferences  and  Miasiona. 
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Japan  Conference  shall  include  the  empire  of 
Japan. 

Norway  (Conference  shall  embrace  Norway. 

Sweden  Conference  shall  embrace  Sweden. 

North  (Germany  Conference  shall  include  all 
that  part  of  Germany  north  of  a  line  running 
from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast  between 
the  Rhine  Provinces  and  Westphalia,  and  from 
the  southern  point  of  Westphalia  to  the  northern 
point  of  Bavaria;  thence  by  the  north  and 
northeast  boundary  of  Bavaria  between  Bavaria 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Thuringian  States  and  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  on  the  other,  so  as  to  include 
the  present  Berlin  and  Bremen  Districts ;  also  in- 
cluding the  circuits  of  Cassell  and  Waitburg. 

South  Germany  Conference  shall  include  all 
of  the  empire  of  Germany  not  included  in  the 
North  (jkrmany  Conference. 

Switzerland  Conference  shall  include  the 
work  in  Switzerland,  and  those  portions  of 
France  where  the  German  language  is  spoken. 

Italy  Conference  shall  include  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  those  parts  of  contiguous  countries 
where  the  Italian  language  is  spoken. 

Liberia  Conference  shall  embrace  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  north  of  the  equator. 

Mexico  Conference  shall  include  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  except  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora  and  the  Territory  of  Lower  California; 
also  Central  America. 

South  America  Conference  shall  include  South 
America. 

Missions  in  the  United  States. 

Arizona  Mission  shall  include  the  Territory  of 
Arizona. 

Black  Hills  Mission  Conference  shall  include 
all  that  part  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  west 
of  the  meridian  one  hundred  and  one  degrees 
west  longitude ;  and  that  part  of  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  south  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  west  of  meridian  one 
hundred  and  one  degrees;  it  shall  also  include 
Crook  County,  Wyoming. 

Oulf  Mission  Conference  shall  include  our 
white  work  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  south  of 
Red  River  and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River, 
and  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  south  of 
the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  and  east  of  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  leaving 
Houston,  Harrisburg,  and  Galveston  in  the 
Austin  Conference. 

Navajo  Indian  Mission  includes  the  Navajo 
Indian  Reservation  lying  in  northwestern 
ArizoDa  and  northwestern  New  Mexico;  also 
the  Moqni  Reaenration  adjoining. 


Nevada  Mission  shall  include  the  State  of 
Nevada  and  as  much  of  the  State  of  California 
as  lies  east  of  the  west  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 

New  Mexico  English  Mission  shall  include  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico  and  the  County  of  El 
Paso,  Tex, 

New  Mexico  Spanish  Mission  Conference  shall 
include  the  work  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  the  State  of  Colorado,  £1  Paso,  Texas^ 
and  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  in 
Mexico. 

North  Montana  3Iission  shall  include  that 
part  of  3Iontana  as  herein  described :  Start  at 
Buford,  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Musselshell,  next  to  Copperopolis,  including  the 
same ;  thence  along  the  main  divide  of  the  Belt 
Mountains  to  a  point  opposite  Rock  Creek; 
thence  up  said  creek  to  Dearborn  River;  thence 
along  said  river  to  the  main  divide  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  thence  northward  to  the 
British  possessions ;  thence  east  to  Dakota,  and 
south  to  point  of  departure. 

North  Pacific  German  Mission  Conference 
shall  include  the  German  work  in  the  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

Northern  Swedish  Mission  Conference  shall 
include  all  of  the  Swedish  work  in  Minnesota, 
northern  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  except 
Racine,  Wis. 

Utah  Mission  shall  include  the  State  of 
Utah. 

Wyoming  Mission  shall  include  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  except  the  National  Park  and  Crook 
County. 

Missions  in  Foreign  Countries. 

Bulgaria:  Bulgaria  Mission  Conference  in- 
cludes the  principality  of  Bulgaria;  with  its 
central  station  at  the  city  of  Sistof,  on  the 
Danube  River. 

Central  China  Mission  includes  Central  China; 
witii  its  central  station  at  the  city  of  Kiukiang, 
on  the  Yang-tse  River. 

West  China  Mission  includes  West  China; 
with  its  central  station  at  Chungking,  in  the 
Province  of  Szchuen. 

Congo:  Congo  Mission  Conference  shall  in- 
clude the  whole  of  Africa  south  of  the  equator. 

Denmark:  Denmark  ^lission  includes  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  its  central  station 
at  the  city  of  Copenhagen. 

Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  Mission  shall  in- 
clude our  work  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Korea :  Korea  Mission  includes  the  kingdom 
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of  Korea,  with  its  central  statfon  at  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom. 

Malaysia:  Malaysia  ^lission  Conference  shall 
include  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  all  the  adja- 
cent islands  inhabited  by  the  Malay  race. 

Enabling  Acts. 

The  Black  Hills  Mission  Conference  may, 
during  the  next  four  years,  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  with 
the  approval  of  the  bishop  presiding,  be  organ- 
ized into  an  Annual  Conference. 

The  Japan  Conference  may,  during  the  next 
four  years,  by  a  majority  vote  of  its  members 
present  and  voting,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  bishop  presiding,  set  apart  the  islands  be- 
longing to  the  empire  of  Japan,  south  and  west 
of  the  main  island,  and  Nagasaki  District;  the 
new  organization  to  be  called  the  South  Japan 
Mission  Conference. 

The  Malaysia  Mission  Conference  may,  during 
the  next  four  years,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  or  bishops  presiding, 
be  organized  into  an  Annual  Conference. 

The  North  Germany  and  South  Germany 
Conferences  may,  during  the  next  four  years, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  each 
Conference  present  and  voting,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bishop  presiding,  divide  their 
territory,  upon  such  lines  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  into  three  Annual  Conferences. 

The  North  Montana  Mission  may,  during  the 
next  four  years,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  with  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  presiding,  be  organized  into  an 
Annual  Conference,  under  such  name  as  may  be 
adopted ;  or  it  may  return  to  the  Montana  Con- 
ference, from  which  it  was  set  off,  on  like 
conditions;  provided  that  the  Montana  Con- 
ference shall,  by  a  majority  vote,  decide  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  South  America  Conference  may,  during 
the  next  four  years,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  bishop  presiding,  divide  into  one 
Annual  Conference  and  one  Mission  Conference, 
with  such  boundaries  as  the  Conference  may 
determine ;  the  Mission  Conference  provided  for 
above  may,  during  the  next  four  years,  under 
the  same  conditions,  be  organized  into  an 
Annual  Conference. 

The  Utah  Mission  may,  during  the  next  four 
years,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  with  the  approval  of  the 


bishop  presiding,  be  organized  into  an  Annual 
Conference. 

The  Utah  District  of  the  Western  Norwegian- 
Danish  Conference  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Utah  Mission  during  the  next  four  years,  with 
the  consent  of  the  above-named  Conference ; 
provided  that  the  Conference  is  not  thereby  re- 
duced in  numbers  below  the  requirements  of 
the  Discipline. 

The  presiding  bishop  or  bishops  of  the  New 
England,  New  England  Southern,  New  York, 
New  York  East,  and  Wilmington  Conferences 
may,  during  the  next  four  years,  at  any  session 
of  these  respective  Conferences,  organize  the 
Swedish  members  thereof  as  an  Annual  Con- 
ference, to  be  known  as  the  Eastern  Swedish 
Conference,  to  which  shall  belong  all  the 
Swedish  missions  and  societies  now  organized, 
or  that  hereafter  may  be  organized,  in  the  six 
New  England  States,  the  States  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  and  the  territory  included  in  the 
New  York,  New  York  East,  and  Philadelphia 
Conferences. 


Members  of  G^eral  IGflsioiiaiy  Oommittee,  1896 
-1900,  Bepresenting  Qeaeral  OonSBronoe 

Distriots. 

(Appointed  May  88.) 

Bev,  E,  M,  Smith,  of  Vermont  Conference, 
represents  the  First  District — East  Maine,  Italy, 
Maine,  New  England,  New  England  Soathem, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  Conferences. 

Bee.  Merritt  Hulburd,  of  Wilmin^on  Con- 
ference, represents  the  Second  District — Dela- 
ware, New  York,  New  York  East,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Troy,  Wilmington. 

Bee,  2>.  F.  Pierce,  of  Northern  New  York 
Conference,  represents  the  Third  District — Cen- 
tral New  York,  Genesee,  Northern  New  York, 
North  India,  South  India,  Wyoming. 

Bet,  B.  r.  Miller,  of  Pittsburg  Conference, 
represents  the  Fourth  District — ^Baltimore,  Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  Erie,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia. 

Bee.  L.  H.  Stewart,  of  East  Ohio  Conference, 
represents  the  Fifth  District — Central  Ohio,  Cin- 
cinnati, East  Ohio,  Kentucky,  North  Ohio, 
North  China,  Ohio,  South  America. 

Bev.  J.  M.  Carter,  of  Central- Tennessee  Con- 
ference, represents  the  Sixth  District — ^Alabama, 
Atlanta,  Blue  Ridge,  Central  Tennessee,  East 
Tennessee,  Florida,  Georgia,  Holston,  North 
Carolina,  Savannah,  South  Carolina,  St.  John's 
River,  Virginia. 

Bet,  U.  N.  HerricJc,  of  North  Indiana  Con- 
ference, represents  the  Seventh  District — ^Detroit, 
Indiana,  Lexington,  Michigan,  Northwest  Indi- 
ana, North  Indiana. 

Bev.  H.  G.  Jackwn,  of  Rock  River  Conference, 
represents  the  Eighth  District — Central  Illinois, 
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Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Northwest  Iowa,  Bock  Biver, 
Upper  Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Chaffet,  of  Northern  Minnesota 
Conference,  represents  the  Ninth  District — Bom- 
bay, Central  Swedish,  Minnesota,  Northern 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Norway,  Norwegian 
and  Danish,  South  Dakota,  Western  Swedish, 
West  Wisconsin,  Wisconsin. 

ifer.  Alfred  Ilodgetts,  of  North  Nebraska  Con- 
ference, represents  the  Tenth  District — Colorado, 
Japan,  Liberia,  Nebraska,  North  Nebraska, 
Northwest  India, Sweden,  West  Nebraska,  North- 
west Nebraska. 

Ret,  W,  J.  Martindale,  of  Southwest  Kansas 
Conference,  represents  the  Eleventh  District — 
Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Northwest  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Southern  Illinois,  South  Kansas, 
Southwest  Kansas,  St.  Louis. 

Ret.  A.  J.  Taylor^  of  Arkansas  Conference, 
lepreaents  the  Twelfth  District — Arkansas,  Cen- 
tral Alabama,  Central  Missouri,  Austin,  Little 
Rock,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Tennei^see, 
Upper  Mississippi,  West  Texas. 

Ret.  Barthounnew  Lampert,  of  Chicago  Ger- 
man Conference,  represents  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict— Central  German,  Chicago  German,  Cali- 
fornia Cterman,  East  German,  North  German, 
Northwest  German,  St.  Louis  German,  Southern 
German,  North  Germany,  South  Germany, 
Switzerland,  West  German. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Thornton^  of  Southern  California 
Conference,  represents  the  Fourteenth  District 
— California,  Columbia  Biver,  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Mexico,  Foochow,  Benffal-Burma,  Puget  Sound, 
Montana,  Southern  California,  and  Western  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Conferences. 


General  Oooferanoe  Appeal  to  the  Ohturoh  tat 

MiBiioiuii 

(Tlie  followliic  appeal,  prepared  bj  MlsstoDary  Secretaries 
A.  B.  Leonard,  DJ>^  A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  and  W.  T.  Smltli, 
D.D.,  wu  adopted  bj  tbe  General  ConfereDoe  May  S7.) 

Among  the  many  graye  and  important  ques- 
tions which  have  claimed  the  attention  of  this 
General  Conference  no  one  has  more  fully  en- 
gaged our  sympathy  and  profound  thought  than 
that  which  relates  to  the  more  complete  evan- 
gelization of  our  own  country  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nations  that  are  sitting  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism,  or  are  bound  with  the  fetters 
of  superstition  and  dead  formalism.  We  find 
abondant  reasons  for  thanksgiving  in  the  great 
work  €k>d  has  enabled  the  Church  we  represent 
to  accomplish  in  both  the  home  and  the  foreign 
field. 

At  home  the  Church  has  reached  a  member- 
ship of  2,616,656,  while  abroad  there  are  not 
less  than  150,000  more,  making  an  aggregate  of 
8,766,656. 

At  home  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
reaching  the  masses  in  our  great  cities  and  pro- 


viding for  our  scattered  population  on  our 
Western  frontier  and  for  both  white  and  colored 
people  in  the  South.  Our  great  cities,  the  storm 
centei-s  of  our  civilization,  need  to  be  more  thor- 
oughly permeated  with  Gospel  leaven,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  this  end  we  recommend  that 
the  most  effective  methods  be  adopted.  The 
city  evangelization  movement  that  has  been  in- 
augurated meets  with  our  hearty  approval,  and 
from  it  we  anticipate  large  results.  We  approve 
of  the  policy  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  setting 
apart  forty-five  per  cent  of  its  income  for  the 
home  field.  We  cordially  indorse  the  efforts  of 
our  Church  Extension  and  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Societies,  the  Woman^s 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  also  the  Deacon- 
ess work,  as  most  valuable  agencies  in  carrying 
the  Gospel  to  the  neglected,  the  destitute,  and 
the  suffering. 

But  we  rejoice  to  say  that  our  Church  has  not 
confined  its  labors  exclusively  to  our  own  coun- 
try, but  has,  in  obedience  to  the  Master^s  com- 
mand, established  great  and  prosperous  missions 
in  foreign  lands.  Sixty-three  years  ago  our 
Church  sent  out  its  first  foreign  missionary. 
Africa  was  the  first  field  entered,  and  South 
America,  China,  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
Scandinavia  (including  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Finland),  India,  Bulgaria,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  and  Korea  followed  in  the 
order  given.  We  have  delegates  now  sitting  in 
this  General  Conference  from  all  these  countries, 
except  Bulgaria  and  Korea.  Tlie  reports  they 
bring  from  their  respective  fields  are  most  in- 
spiring and  encouraging.  Doors  of  opportunity 
open  on  every  hand,  and  the  ^lacedonian  cry, 
**Come  over,  and  help  us,'' comes  from  many 
lands. 

Commercial  enterprise  and  naval  prowess 
have  covered  all  seas  and  oceans  with  fleets  of 
ships  and  are  rapidly  bringing  all  the  nations 
into  closer  social^  business,  and  political  rela- 
tions than  ever  before  in  the  historv  of  our  race. 
The  bonds  thus  created  and  the  vast  interests 
involved  are  putting  a  new  emphasis  upon  the 
inspired  declaration  that  God  '*hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  of  the  earth,''  and  that  the  interests  of 
mankind  are  identical,  no  matter  where  the 
^^  bounds  of  their  habitations  may  be  fixed." 

Railroads  are  traversing  and  telegraph  lines 
are  interlacing  all  the  continents  and  islands, 
and  electric  cables  throb  beneath  all  seas. 
Countries  may  now  be  reached  by  the  heralds 
of  salvation  in  a  few  days,  which  required  weeks 
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and  months  in  the  recent  past,  while  electric 
currents  bring  to  our  doors  daily  the  events  of 
the  whole  world. 

These  mighty  agencies  are  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  and  may  be  freely  used  in 
carrying  out  the  great  commission,  ''Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature."  Surely  the  time  is  already  at 
hand  which  Daniel  foresaw,  when  '*  many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be  in- 
creased." The  outlook  for  the  rapid  evangeli- 
zation of  the  world  was  never  so  encouraging 
as  at  the  present,  and  the  facilities  for  its 
accomplishment  were  never  so  numerous  and 
complete. 

The  vantage  ground  already  won  is  vastly 
important.  Languages  have  been  mastered  by 
a  host  of  devoted  missionaries ;  the  Bible  has 
been  translated  into  many  languages ;  an  exten- 
sive Christian  literature  in  native  languages  has 
been  created ;  schools  of  primary,  intermediate, 
and  superior  grades  have  been  established  in 
which  thousands  of  children  and  youths  are  be- 
ing educated;  hospitals  and  orphanages  have 
been  founded;  houses  of  worship  have  been 
erected  in  which  multitudes  are  gathered  from 
week  to  week  to  hear  the  word  of  life,  and  a 
native  ministry,  converted  and  called  of  God, 
have  been  raised  up  to  declare  to  their  own 
people,  in  their  own  tongues,  **  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." 

All  this  vast  work  has  been  founded  and  has 
grown  to  its  present  proportions  through  the 
agency  and  fostering  care  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  aided  most  efficiently  in  later  years  by 
the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and 
the  self-supporting  efforts  of  Bishop  William 
Taylor  and  his  heroic  band  of  workers. 

These  missionary  societies  are  thoroughly 
organized,  efficiently  and  economically  man- 
aged, and  are  worthy  of  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  Church. 

While  we  approve  of  special  individual 
efforts,  special  gifts  for  special  objects  in  special 
emergencies,  we  earnestly  advise  all  our  people 
to  give  regularly  and  generously  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Missionary  Society  for  the  support  of 
the  work  under  its  care  and  for  the  objects  it 
approves  and  commends. 

We  regret  that  by  reason  of  the  financial  and 
industrial  depression  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  quadrennium  the  income  of  the 
society,  though  generous,  has  not  been  equal  to 
the  demands  upon  its  treasury,  and  that  as  a 
consequence  a  debt  which,  at  the  close  of  the 


fiscal  year,  Octobef  81,  1895,  amouDted  to 
$240,000,  had  been  of  necessity  created.  A 
part  of  that  sum  has  been  provided  for  through 
special  contributions  to  a  memorial  fund  to  the 
late  efficient  and  laborious  Treasurer  of  the 
Society,  Dr.  Sandford  Hunt,  and  we  recommeDd 
that  the  fund  be  completed  and  the  debt  ex- 
extinguished  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  urge  that  not  only  the  debt  be 
promptly  paid,  but  also  that  the  regular  income 
of  the  Society  for  the  support  and  enlargement 
of  the  work  be  immediately  secured. 

If  this  is  not  done  there  is  great  danger  that 
important  work,  particularly  in  India,  will  be 
greatly  damaged,  if  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  wonderful  growth  of  the  work  in  that 
country,  and  others  as  well,  and  the  almost 
boundless  possibilities  of  the  immediate  future 
demand  greatly  increased  resources.  We  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  we  are  sounding  no  false 
alarm,  but  that  imminent  peril  is  at  hand  if 
help  is  not  promptly  afforded. 

We  call  upon  our  churches,  Sunday  schools, 
and  Epworth  Leagues,  through  whose  gifts, 
labors,  and  prayers  our  widely  extended  mission- 
ary work  has  been  established  and  developed,  to 
come  to  the  help  of  the  Missionary  Society  with- 
out delay. 

We  exhort  all  our  bishops,  presiding  elders, 
pastors,    Sunday  school  superintendents,    and 
Epworth  League  presidents  to  give  increased 
and   prompt  attention  to  this  great  cause  by 
sermons,  addresses,  and  faithful  instructions, 
and  thus  secure  a  wide  diffusion  of  information 
and  interest  among  our  people.  Let  the  coming 
quadrennium,  which  will  close  the  nineteenth 
century,  be  distinguished  for  its  missionary  zeal 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
all    the  earth.     To    our    beloved    missionary 
bishops  and  delegates  from  foreign  fields  in  at- 
tendance upon  this  General  Conference,  we  give 
our  hearty  blessing.    We  commission  you   to 
bear  our  Christian  greetings  to  your  fellow- 
laborers  and  to  the  native  churches  in  all  the 
lands  to  which  you  go  assuring  them  that  they 
are  remembered  in  our  prayers  daily  and  that 
we  have  them  always  in  our  hearts.     We  send 
them  thanks  and  our  apostolic  benediction: 
**The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the 
knowledge  and  love  of  God,  and  of  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  and  the  blessing  of  God 
Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  among  you,  and  remain  with  you  al- 
wavs.     Amen." 
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We  haye  received  from  Rev.  T.  B.  Wood, 
D.D.,  Missionary  in  Pern  of  the '  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  at  the  present  time  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Peru  District  and  of  the 
Chili  District  of  the  South  America  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  several 
documents  showing  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  may  be  in  Peru  are,  if 
Protestants,  denied  the  rights  accorded  to 
others. 

On  May  80,  1895,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hazeltine,  of  the 
United  States,  was  married  in  Callao,  Peru,  to 
Miss  Amy  E.  Wood,  also  of  the  United  States, 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Wood,  D.D.  Mr. 
Hazeltine  sought  to  have  the  marriage  recorded 
in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Register  of  the 
province,  but  this  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  the  law  prohibited  the  registering  of  mar- 
riages not  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  Mr.  Hazeltine  sent  a  letter  on  June  4, 
1895,  to  Mr.  George  Sharpe,  Alcalde  of  the 
Honorable  Provincial  Council,  protesting  against 
the  decision  and  petitioning  that  the  decree  on 
the  subject  should  be  revoked.  The  alcalde  said 
that  he  had  no  power  to  revoke  the  decree,  but 
on  September  5,  1895,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Congressional  Deputy  for  Callao  asking  him  to 
use  his  influence  toward  having  the  law  changed. 

Letter  of  Alcalde  of  Oallaa 

SdUyr  Benrabe  Carretsoo, 

Bepregentative/ar  the  Province : 

Tlie  legal  form  for  celebrating  marriage,  estab- 
lished by  Article  156  of  the  Civil  Code,  being  ap- 
plicable only  to  persons  who  profess  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  Roman  religion,  leaves  without  protection 
and  guarantee  the  rights  belonging  to  the  family,  and 
those  which  are  derived  from  tibem,  for  such  persons 
as  belong  to  a  religious  communion  difierent  from 
the  one  named,  whose  marriages,  celebrated  with 
formalities  that  are  not  those  laid  down  by  the  said 
code  cannot  be  inscribed  in  the  Civil  Registers,  that 
are  under  the  care  of  the  municipal  authorities,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  law,  they  are  not  true  mar- 
riages. 

For  this  reason  the  council  over  which  I  preside 
has  considered  itself  obliged  to  refuse  the  in.scnpiion 
of  those  marriages  which  are  contracted  under  a  nte 
different  from  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman,  but 
being  convinced  at  the  same  time  of  the  necessity  of 
a  reform  in  so  important  a  matter,  it  has  desired  with 
lively  interest  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  it,  and  being 
persoaded  that  that  opportunity  has  now  come,  in 
view  of  the  good  will  which  actuates  the  public 
powers  tending  to  satisfy  duly  the  demands  of  the 
country,  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you  in  the 
name  c^  the  said  council  with  the  object  that  you,  in 
your  diaracter  of  congressional  representative  of 
this  province,  may  initiate  in  the  present  legislative 
Mssion  the  reform  above  indicated,  which  has  long 


been  demanded  by  justice  and  the  social  and  politi- 
cal  interests  of  the  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  official  department  in  my  charge  allows  itself 
to  feel  sure  that  you  will  take  up  with  pleasure  the 
indications  which  I  have  expressed,  and  give  them 
the  form  that  your  elevated  views  may  find  con- 
venient. 

(Signed)    Gkorge  Sharpe    [Alcalde  of  Callao]. 

The  president  of  the  republic  was  appealed 
to  on  the  subject.  He  replied  on  November  23, 
1895,  denying  the  petition. 

President  Pierola's  Decree. 

In  view  of  the  record  in  which  the  Fiscal  Attorney 
of  Callao  asks  for  a  revision  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Department  Board  of  Callao,  which  orders  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  Civil  Registers  the  marriage  of  the 
American  citizen,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hazeltine,  with  Miss 
Amy  K.  Wood,  celebrated  according  lo  the  Protestant 
rite ;  and  considering : 

That,  according  lo  Article  156  of  the  Civil  Code, 
marriage  is  celebrated  in  the  republic  with  the 
solemnities  established  by  the  Church  in  the  Council 
of  Trent;  and  that,  in  Article  157  of  ihe  said  code, 
it  is  prescribed  that  persons  who,  without  observing 
the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  deceive  a  priest  to  get 
their  marriage  celebrated,  and  those  who  favor  or 
authorize  such  an  act,  shall  be  punished  under  the 
Penal  Code ; 

That,  under  the  dispositions  quoted — a  marriage 
which  does  not  meet  tlie  requisites  demanded  by  the 
laws  is  not  considered  as  such,  [A]  and  cannot  pro- 
duce the  effects  which  these  secure  to  a  marriage 
validly  contracted;  [B] 

That  the  resolution  of  the  Department  Board  is 
moreover  an  infraction  of  Article  4  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Sute,  [C]  and  of  Articles  441  and  443  [D]  of 
the  Civil  Code;  and  finally, 

That  the  precedent  of  the  Register  in  L-ma  having 
inscribed  marriages  which  are  defective  in  the  re- 
spect referred  to,  is  not  a  reason  that  favors  the 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Hazeltine,  since  that  procedure 
has  taken  place  contrary  [E]  to  the  laws  in  force. 

For  tlinse  reasons,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Fiscal  Attorney. 

It  is  decided:  To  approve  the  decision  of  the 
Provincial  Council  of  Callao,  dated  tlie  31st  of 
August  last,  denying  inscription  to  the  marriage  of 
F.  A.  Hazeltine  in  the  Civil  Register:  and  to  declare 
therefore  without  effect  the  resolution  of  the  Depart- 
ment Board  dated  tlie  16tli  of  October  last 

Let  it  be  communicated,  recorded,  published,  and 
handed  down  to  the  Board  from  which  it  came. 
Seal  of  His  Excellency  [The  President]. 
(Signed)  Bextix  [Minister  of  Government]. 


Notes  on  Piesident  Pierola's  Decree. 

BY   REV.   T.    B.    WOOD,  D.D. 

(A)  Not  true.  A  marriage  may  fail  to  meet  the 
requisites  demanded  by  the  laws  and  yet  not  fail  to 
be  considered  as  a  marriage. 

1.  Article  299  of  the  Penal  Code  says :  "  He  who 
causes  a  priest  to  intervene  in  a  marriage  that  is 
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iUtgaX  but  valid,  by  means  of  tricker7  or  imposition, 
shall  sufTer,  etc."  This  shows  that  a  marriage  may 
fail  of  the  requirements  of  law  so  far  as  to  be  called 
'* illegal  "  and  yet  be  a  real  marriage  and  be  "  valid." 
This  contradicts  tlie  doctrine  of  the  decree. 

i 

2.  Moreover  there  is  in  the  Civil  Code  a  special 
article  inserted  on  purpose  to  deSne  with  precision 
the  conditions  under  which  a  supposed  marriage  is 
to  be  not  considered  as  such. 

It  is  Article  133,  and  says:  ^' There  is  not  a  mar- 
riage if  the  contracting  parties  do  not  manifest  in  an 
external  manner  their  free  and  mutual  consent." 
These  words,  "  in  an  external  manner,"  mean  more 
than  if  they  said,  "In  the  manner  of  Article  166." 
Therefore  more  marriages  are  true  marriages  than 
those  covered  by  Article  156.  Therefore  to  limit 
civil  effects  to  those  covered  by  Article  156  is  to  de- 
fraud the  true  marriages  that  lie  outside  that  article. 
This  fraud  cries  to  heaven  for  justice. 

(B)  Not  true.  A  marriage  may  fail  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  law  and  yet  produce  the  effects  of 
marriage  validly  contracted. 

1.  Article  170  of  the  Civil  Code  says :  "A  marriage 
declared  null  produces  civil  effects  with  respect  to  the 
husband  and  wife  and  children,  if  it  was  contracted 
in  goodfaiih.^'*    This  breaks  down  the  whole  decree. 

It  protects  Protestant  marriages  exactly,  since 
they,  if  contracted  "in  good  faith,"  must  be  outside 
of  Article  156.  Thia  exposes  them  to  be  declared 
null  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  (the  only  ones 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  nullity),  but 
does  not  expoae  them  to  loss  of  civil  effects. 

This  is  one  of  many  articles  that  embody  the 
principle  that  the  civil  jurisdiction  prevails  over  the 
ecclesiastical.  Anotlier,  relating  to  marriages,  is 
Article  143,  which  states  that  for  civil  effects  tlielaw 
makes  no  account  of  impediments  established  bj 
the  Church  or  requiring  dispensation  by  it,  except 
those  specifically  named  in  the  law.  Thus  does  the 
Peruvian  law  guard  civil  rights  against  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  The  president's  decree  breaks  down  the 
law,  to  enthrone  tlie  tyranny. 

2.  A  parallel  example  is  found  in  Article  146, 
etc.,  which  require  that  minors  must  have  parental 
consent  before  marrying,  and  if  they  marry  with- 
out it  they  are  to  be  punished,  but  the  marriage  does 
not  fail  to  produce  its  effects.  So  with  marriages 
outside  of  Article  1 56 :  The  parties  are  to  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  if  they  deceive  a  priest  to  get 
married  without  meeting  all  the  requirements,  but 
the  marriage  does  not  fail  to  produce  its  effects. 
And  in  the  case  of  Protestants,  where  no  priest  can 
intervene,  the  punishment  ia  simply  the  excom- 
munion  that  rests  on  all  non-Catholics,  but  the  mar- 
riage does  not  fail  to  produce  its  effects.  The  decree, 
in  declaring  the  contrary,  warps  and  stretches  the 
legal  doctrine  to  make  it  fit  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, discarding  natural  and  legal  rights,  and  re- 
verting the  whole  tendency  of  Peruvian  legislation. 


(C)  Atrocious.  Article  4  of  the  Constitution  sayi 
simply :  *'  The  nation  professes  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  religion  ;  the  State  protects  it,  and  does  not 
permit  the  public  exercise  of  any  other."  This  says 
nothing  about  marriages — nothing  against  the  natural 
right  of  Protestants  to  marry  in  good  faith  and  eujoj 
the  civil  effects  of  their  marriages.  To  find  a  viola- 
tion of  this  article  in  the  registration  of  Protestant 
marriages  requires  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Inquisition, 
that  protection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  calls 
for  the  denial  of  natural  rights  to  Protestants,  so 
tliat  whoever  recognizes  snch  rights  violates  that 
protection  I  This,  in  an  American  republic !  on  the 
eve  of  the  twentieth  centnry  1  in  a  supreme  decree  I 

This  decree  is  all  of  a  piece  with  the  clerical  ap- 
probation of  criminal  banishment,  and  imprisonment, 
and  stoning,  and  looting,  and  book  burning,  and 
woman  burning ^  and  the  denial  of  natural  rights  to 
heretics  in  their  worship,  their  lodges,  their  schools, 
their  books,  their  marriages,  their  births,  their 
burials,  their  existence !  How  long  shall  the  name 
of  constitutional  liberty  be  thus  blasphemed  ?  How 
long  shall  the  Monroe  doctrine  shelter  this  sort  of 
despotism  under  the  name  of  republicanism  ? 

(D)  These  articles  simply  require  the  existence  of  the 
fact  of  a  marriage  as  essential  to  its  inscription  and 
to  its  consequent  civil  effects.  To  find  a  violation  of 
them  in  the  registration  of  Protestant  marriage  re- 
quires the  doctrine  that  such  marriages  are  destitute 
of  the  fact  of  a  marriage.  But  it  has  been  shown 
above — note  (A)— that  such  a  doctrine  is  excluded 
by  both  the  Civil  and  Penal  Codes.  Therefore  there 
is  no  such  violation  as  the  decree  states.  On  the 
contrary  these  articles  require  the  inscription  of 
Protestant  marriages  in  good  faith,  for  all  such  are 
actual  facts — actual  marriages — and  as  such  must 
appear  in  the  Civil  Register. 

(B)  Not  true.  If  it  were  true  the  jadges  wonld 
have  said  so  long  ago  in  their  inspection  of  the  Civil 
Registers  as  required  by  law. 

The  judicial  inspectors  have  been  many;  the 
president  is  one. 

Their  judgment  is  judicial ;  his,  administrative. 

They  have  examined  the  registers  independently 
and  free  from  outside  pressure;  he  has  examined 
the  subject  under  powerful,  interested  pressure  from 
elements  that  are  set  on  being  dominant  in  the  land. 

They  have  studied  the  subject  repeatedly;  he, 
only  once. 

Their  judgment  is  worth  more  than  his.  They  are 
right,  and  he  is  wrong.  Tlie  Registers  are  according 
to  law,  and  his  decree  is  contrary  to  law — an  on- 
lawful  sanction  of  outrageous  mtoleranoe. 


On  March  14,  1896,  Dr.  Wood  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  to 
Peru  giving  him  the  facts,  and  asking  that  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  gOTemment 
should  be  used  to  secure  to  citizens  of  the 
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United  States  sojourning  in  Peru  the   rights 
"which  are  now  denied  them. 


Letter  of  Dr.  Wood  to  Hon.  James  McKenzie. 

CxLLAOf  Peru,  Mardi  14,  1896. 
Hon.  Jatiiet  McKenzie^  Minister  of  the   United  States^ 
Lima^  Peru. 

Sir:  With  due  respect  I  take  the  in>erty  of  asking 
jour  attention  to  the  fullowing  statements  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hazeltine. 

I  do  so  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
fender of  the  rights  of  my  countrymen,  which  riglits 
are  involved  in  the  legal  status  of  thiit  marriage. 

I  do  so  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  friend  of 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  a  principle  that  our 
country  is  teaching  all  nations  to  understand  and 
prize  and  practice — which  principle  is  at  stake  in 
this  marriage. 

I  do  so  as  the  legal  representatire  of  Mr.  Hazeltine 
in  Peru,  speaking  for  him  in  his  absence  from  the 
country.  I  do  so  as  the  father  of  Mrs.  Hazeltine, 
with  anxiety  such  as  only  a  father  can  feel  to  see 
that  her  marriage  rights  are  protected.  In  all  these 
relationships  I  allow  myself  to  count  on  your  cordial 
sympathy. 

I.  Historical  Outline. 

Pie  Marriage. 

1.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1895,  in  tlic  city  of  Callao, 
Peru,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Hazeltine 
and  Miss  Amy  E.  Wood,  in  conformity  with  tho  re- 
quirements of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of 
which  both  are  members,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Consular  RegiUations  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
both  are  citizens,  and  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Peru  applicable  to  tlieir  case. 

The  Civil  Begisier. 

2.  Among  the  prorisions  of  the  Peruvian  law  there 
is  one  requiring  all  marriages  to  be  inscribed,  within 
eight  days,  in  the  Civil  Registers  which  are  kept  by  the 
authorities  for  facilitating  the  statistics  and  the  legal 
proof  of  marriages,  as  well  as  of  births  and  deaths. 
This  inscription  is  a  duty  whose  neglect  involves 
legal  penalties.  It  is  also  a  right,  whose  exercise 
tends  to  safeg^rd  the  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Hazeltine  presented  himself  duly  in  the  office 
of  the  Civil  Register  in  Callao  to  have  his  marriage 
inscribed  and  certified,  as  was  his  duty  and  his  right 
under  the  Pernvian  law. 

The  officer  of  the  Register  refused  to  inscribe  his 
marriage,  treating  it  as  excluded  from  the  legal  Reg- 
liter  and  destitute  of  rights  under  the  law. 

Beaaan  far  Rejection. 

3.  The  reason  assigned  was  not  any  prohibition  in 
the  laws,  nor  any  defect  in  the  marriage  defined 
as  such  in  the  laws,  but  only  an  administrative  rule 
decreed  by  the  local  authority  having  control  of  that 
office,  to  the  effect  that  no  marriage  is  to  be  regis- 
tered unless  solemnized  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

An  Innovation. 

4.  This  rule  was  an  innovation  of  recent  date, 
ptevioos  to  whicli  that  office  had  recorded  Protestant 
marriages  and  consular  marriages  the  same  as  Roman 
Oktholic  marriages.  The  innovation  was  limited  to 
Callao,  while  in  Lima,  only  two  leagues  away,  the 
established  practice  continued  uninterrupted  and  un- 
questioned. 

Against  Methodism. 
6.  The  antecedents  of  the  innovation  revealed  a 
oonqMiacy  of  anti- Protestant  bigotry  and  intolerance 


concentrated  in  Callao  to  oppose  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  tlie  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  that 
city,  which  Church  ii»  specifically  named  in  the  local 
decree  excUuiing  from  registration  all  non-Catholic 
marriages,  with  no  need  whatever  for  such  specific, 
unfavorable  mention  of  one  j)ariicular  Church. 

Without  Justif  cation. 

6.  Consultation  with  persons  skilled  in  Peruvian 
law  Convinced  Mr.  Hazoltiue  that  tho  local  decree 
establisliing  this  intolerant  innovntion  was  excep- 
tional, illegal,  and  unconstitutional. 

Protests. 

7.  Accordingly  he  tiled  formal  protests  agninat  it, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Witli  the  Alcalde  of  the  Province  of  Callao, 
the  local  authority  that  had  sanctioned  the  exclusive 
decree. 

(2)  With  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  who  had 
Siiuctioned  his  marriage  as  valid  in  the  United  States, 
recording  it,  and  cenitying:  it  and  reporting  it  to  the 
Department  of  State  in  "Washington  city  as  such. 

(3)  With  the  jiastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  who  had  solemnized  his  marriage,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  said  Church,  and  the  time- 
honored  usage  of  the  Protestant  communities  of  Peru, 
under  lime-honored  interpretations  of  the  laws  of 
Peru,  registering  it,  and  certifying  it  accordingly. 

Petitions. 

8.  He  accompanied  his  protests  with  f»etitions,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Asking  the  Alcalde  of  Callao  to  reconsider  the 
innovating  rule  and  modify  it  so  as  to  admit  his  mar- 
riage to  registration. 

(2)  Asking  his  consul,  and  through  him  all  the 
authorities  of  the  United  Slates,  to  aid  him  as  thej 
may  be  able  in  protecting  his  marriage  against  any 
and  all  prejudice  that  might  result  thereto  from  the 
attitude  of  the  Peruvian  authorities  toward  it. 

(3)  Asking  his  pastor,  and  through  him  all  the 
authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  do 
what  may  be  in  their  power  in  defense  of  his  mar- 
riage. 

This  Course  Inevitable. 

9.  It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Hazeltine  to  meet 
the  innovating  rule  by  getting  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  solemnize  his  marriage,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Peru  is  against  it. 

(2)  The  law  of  the  land  does  not  recognize  it  nor 
provide  for  it  in  any  form. 

(3)  There  is  no  local  custom  that  could  call  for  it 
or  give  it  sanction. 

In  other  South  American  countries  these  conditions 
have  varied,  and  in  many  places  Protestants  have 
been  married  by  Catholic  j»riests  and  had  the  mar- 
riages certified  as  valid.  Mr.  Gepp,  well  known  in 
Lima,  was  so  married  in  Rio  Janeiro  before  the  days 
of  civil  marriage  in  Brazil.  Tlie  Rev.  I.  H.  La  Fetra, 
of  Santiago,  and  many  other  Protestants  well  known 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  so  married  in  Chili 
under  the  old  Christian  Civil  Code,  whose  Article 
118  specitically  provided  for  it. 

But  in  Peru  the  Ron)an  Catholic  priests  arc  not 
allowed  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

They  cannot  give  valid  marriage  to  Protestants 
unless  one  or  both  of  the  i»arties  will  turn  Catliolic. 

Mr.  HHzeltine  made  formal  and  thorough  investi- 
gation on  this  point,  applying  by  letter  to  the  priest 
whose  duty  it  would   have  been,  by  the  canonical 
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law,  to  solemnize  bis  marriage  in  case  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  priest  answered  that  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  take  any  part  in  such  a  marriage,  but 
referred  the  question  for  final  decision  to  the  higher 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Lima.  Mr.  Hazeltine 
carried  the  investigation  tlirough  in  Lima,  and  ob- 
tained a  definite  decision  from  the  archbishop  that 
under  no  conditions  was  it  possible  in  Peru  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  to  solemnize  the  marriage  o« 
Protestants.  This  left  no  possible  way  for  Mr.  Ha- 
zeltine to  comply  with  the  new  decree  without  turn- 
ing Catliolic.  This  forced  him  to  protest  against  the 
decree  and  petition  for  its  reform. 

First  Decision  Unfavarahle. 

10.  The  petition  was  filed  with  the  Alcalde  of 
Oallao  June  4,  1895.  That  officer  carried  the  matter 
to  the  Provincial  Council,  which  decided  to  confirm 
tlie  original  decree.  This  took  place  August  31.  The 
long  delay  shows  the  conflict  of  influences  involved. 
The  final  result  shows  this  still  plainer.  It  was  a 
compromise  by  which  the  council  agreed  to  refer  the 
subject  to  CongresSf  along  with  some  proposed 
amendments  in  the  laws  of  civil  registry  on  other 
points,  and  leave  the  new  rule  in  force  to  await  the 
result  of  such  amendments. 

Decision  on  Appeal  Favorable, 

11.  Thereupon  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  next 
iiigher  authority,  the  Department  Board  of  Callao. 
That  body  canvassed  the  whole  case,  admitted  fresh 
evidence,  bringing  down  to  date  the  proof  that  in 
Lima  tlie  practice  of  recording  Protestant  marriages 
continued  uninterrupted,  as  it  had  always  been  in 
Callao  previous  to  the  decree  in  question,  and  finally 
decided  to  reverse  the  decision  of  tlie  Provincial 
Council,  and  specifically  ordered  the  inscription  of 
Mr.  Hazeliine's  marriage  in  the  Civil  Register. 

This  wise  and  just  decision  in  effect  overniled  the 
original  exclusive  decree,  leaving  the  Civil  Register 
in  Callao  open  to  Protestant  marriages,  as  it  had  al- 
ways been  previous  to  said  decree,  and  as  all  the 
other  Registers  in  Peru  still  were. 

Hostility  Cantinticd. 

12.  Tlie  influences  that  had  secured  the  decree  in 
question  were  not  to  be  balked  without  further  strug- 
gle. Tliey  secured  an  api)eal  to  still  higher  auihority, 
wliich  carried  the  case  to  the  Director  General  of 
Oovernment  in  Lima.  That  officer  evaded  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  decision  and  carried  it  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Government,  and  the  latter  carried  it  to  the 
president  of  the  republic.  Thus  resulted  a  supreme 
executive  decree  on  the  subject. 

At  every  stage  of  these  proceedings  the  influence 
of  inquisitorial  intolerance  was  observable,  with  sense 
of  justice  and  aspiration  for  progress  struggling 
against  it 

Supreme  Decision, 

13.  Tlie  president's  decree  ii  dated  November  28. 
It  reverses  the  decision  of  the  Department  Board, 
reaffirms  the  rule  established  in  Callao,  and  leaves 
Mr.  Hazel  tineas  marriage  excluded  from  registration. 

Settled  Executive  Policy. 

14.  This  decision  has  been  reaffirmed  and  its  scope 
•enlarged  by  subsequent  decisions  of  the  president  on 
other  test  cases  that  have  been  carried  before  him, 
which  were  analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Hazeltine's, 
though  presenting  features  of  importance  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  his.  The  president  has  fully 
confirmed  the  innovation,  and  the  Callao  rule  has 
become  the  law  of  the  whole  land,  so  far  as  executive 
decisions  are  binding.    The  province  of  Lima   has 


bowed  to  them  as  binding,  and  has  latelj  excluded 
Protestant  marriages  from  registratioii.  Thus  hu 
intolerance  triumphed  over  right  and  law  and  time- 
honored  custom. 

IL  GONCOMITAKT  FACTS. 

ndal  Wave, 

1.  The  innovation  referred  to  was  part  of  a  tidal 
wave  of  intolerance  that  flooded  Peru  aboat  the  time 
of  its  date  (December  14,  1893),  being  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  related  facta  that  show  a  common 
origin  and  tendency,  such  as: 

(1)  Tlie  looting  of  a  Masonic  lodge,  though  Mason- 
ry had  long  been  tolerated  in  Peru. 

(2)  The  prosecution  of  a  leading  daQj  paper  for 
publishmg  criticisms  on  the  pope,  though  things  fu 
worse  hi^  been  common  in  Uie  press  of  Peru  for 
many  years. 

(3)  The  stoppage  of  Bibles  in  the  customhousa, 
though  their  importation  and  sale  had  been  going  on 
freely  ever  since  the  independence,  and  all  questions 
ever  raised  concerning  those  books  had  resulted  in 
their  favor. 

(4)  Attempts  to  harass  the  Protestant  schools  as 
illegal,  though  such  schools  have  been  imm<dested 
in  Peru  for  decades. 

(6)  Intimations  from  the  archbishop  to  the  cabinet 
that  Protestant  worship  must  be  suppressed,  and 
this  after  the  celebrated  prosecnition  of  tlie  Rev. 
Francisco  Penzotti  for  holding  Protestant  worship, 
whose  case  went  through  all  grades  of  tribunals,  in- 
eluding  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
sulted in  showing  that  there  is  no  law  under  which 
he  could  be  condemned — none  forbiding  Protestant 
worship  or  Protestant  propaganda  in  the  forms  now 
established  in  Peru. 

(6)  A  great  increase  of  zeal  on  the  part  of  preach- 
ing  friars  in  Lima  and  Callao,  with  incitations  to 
mobs  and  violence  under  the  cries  of  "Death  to 
Masonry!"  "Death  to  the  Protestants  I ''  and  the 
like. 

(7)  Great  increase  in  the  stoning  of  the  diapela, 
schools,  homes,  and  persons  of  Protestants.  These, 
with  many  other  minor  fact«,  served  as  signs  of  a 
far-reaching  combination  of  activities  against  Protes- 
tantism, Liberalism,  and  Freemasonry. 

A  Tidal  Epoch, 

2.  The  tidal  wave  referred  to  is  one  of  a  series 
that  have  recurred  with  augmenting  force  during  re- 
cent years  in  a  manner  not  known  previously. 
These  mark  the  period  of  the  residence  in  Peru  of 
the  papal  delegate,  Monsignore  Maccbi,  who  was  sent 
to  Peru  about  the  time  Monsignore  Satolli  was  sent  to 
the  United  States.  The  clerical  press  of  Peru  boldly 
attributes  to  him  a  great  revival  of  activity  in  all  the 
ecclesiastical  spheres.  His  influence  in  political  and 
social  spheres  is  notorious,  and  has  been  notably  in- 
creasing year  by  year.  His  position  as  President  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  of  Lima  makes  him  the  most  emi- 
nent foreigner  in  the  land,  while  his  position  as  com- 
mander in-chief  of  an  army  of  prelates,  priests,  monks, 
and  nuns,  quartered  all  over  Peru,  augments  hia  in- 
fluence as  the  preeminent  foreign  diplomatist  in  the 
country,  and  makes  that  influence  tributary  to  his 
power  as  the  monarch  of  the  dominant  forces  of  the 
country.  His  talents  and  activity  correspond  with 
his  singular  relations.  The  ways  in  which  he  dia- 
tinguished  himself  in  the  late  civil  war  made  the 
present  party  in  power  debtor  to  him  for  its  victory 
and  placed  it  at  his  mercy  for  its  future.  The  ways 
in  which  he  wielded  his  influence  during  the  former 
administrations  made  the  men  in  power  Uien  confess- 
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«d]j  dread  to  offend  him  And  shameleesl j  evade  their 
doty  on  that  account.  If  he  were  to  turn  his  forces 
from  harassing  Masonry  and  Liberalism  and  Protes- 
tantism to  remedyinir  ignomnce,  superstition,  vice,  and 
tjrannv  he  could  bring  swift  and  sweeping  reforms 
to  Peru.  But  if  he  keeps  on  long,  as  he  lias  begun, 
he  will  make  Peru  untenable  ground  for  reformers. 

The  CUrical  Press. 

3.  The  clerical  press  grows  more  and  more  outra- 
geous and  regardless  of  law  as  the  new  Macchi  policy 
develops.  Of  late  it  is  aiming  at  the  banislimeut  of 
Protestants  from  the  land.  It  has  approved  the 
criminal  banishment  of  Messrs.  Peters  and  Jarrett 
from  the  city  of  Cuzco,  and  roared  against  the  pay- 
ment  to  them  of  the  indemnity  that  the  government 
gave  them  under  the  kind  offices  of  the  Britisli  Lega- 
tion as  Tictims  of  unlawful  outrage.  It  has  approved 
the  public  burning  of  Bibles  in  Ayacucho  and  in  San 
Miguel,  applauding  the  criminals  in  those  outrages, 
and  abusing  the  agent  of  the  Bible  Society  for  circu- 
lating printed  statements  showing  the  legality  of  the 
sale  of  the  books.  It  has  published  boasting  over 
the  unlawful  embargo  of  Bibles  in  the  customhouse, 
kept  up  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  dis»atisfaction 
with  the  cessation  of  that  iniquity  by  lawful  process. 
It  has  heaped  personal  calumnies  on  prominent  Prot- 
estants and  Liberals,  not  sparing  their  wives  and 
daughters.  It  has  voiced  apology  iu  favor  of  the 
priest  Vargas,  now  in  the  penitentiary  for  murder — 
for  burning  a  woman  alive— and  favored  the  idea  of 
getting  liim  pardoned  out  It  has  hailed  every  turn 
of  hostility  to  Protestant  marriages  and  condemned 
every  turn  in  their  favor. 

Courts  and  Congress, 

4.  Tiie  supreme  executive  decree  admits  of  appeal  to 
the  courts  and  to  Congress.  The  former  are  notorious- 
ly subservient  to  the  executive  power,  through  whose 
hands  their  pay  must  come,  and  whose  irregularities 
and  partialities  in  paying  tliem  have  been  notorious. 
They  are  also  compassed  about  by  the  ecclesiastical 
power  that  can  turn  the  homes  of  the  jud^j^es  into 
purgatories  or  hells  at  will.  With  the  executive  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  both  combined  to  sustain  a 
given  interpretation  of  law  the  judges  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  reverse  it,  however  clearly  it  might 
deserve  reversal 

The  Congress  is  more  independent,  and  has  wider 
powers.  But  even  there  llie  combined  influence  of 
the  president  and  the  papal  delefratc  is  well-nigh 
omnipotent.  Any  enactment  which  they  cannot  keep 
from  passing  both  houses  can  be  vetoed.  Years  of 
agitation  may  be  required  to  secure  legislation  that 
will  settle  the  difficulties  now  pending. 

The  Congress  of  1894. 

5.  In  the  first  session  of  Congress  after  tl.e  inno- 
vation occurred  in  Callao,  the  question  was  brought 
Dp.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, free  from  extreme  or  offensive  features, 
flo  satisfactory  that  it  left  little  room  for  opposition,  se- 
curing the  rights  of  marriages  without  regard  to  re- 
ligious affiliations.  It  went  to  committee,  and  there 
the  hostile  influence  kept  it  and  smothered  it,  despite 
efforts  by  the  press  and  by  influential  parties  both  in 
«nd  out  of  Congress,  to  secure  action. 

The  Congress  of  1895. 

6.  In  1895  the  Provincial  Council  of  Callao,  in  its 
decision  of  August  31,  ordered  the  alcalde  to  send 
the  question  to  Congress  tlien  in  session.  Accord- 
ingly, a  memorial  was  sent  to  Senator  Flores  and  to 
Representative  Carrasco,  separately,  and  published 
in  the  papers  with  editorial  articles,  urging  that  some 


legislative  action  be  had  to  remedy  the  acknowledged 
injustice  of  leaving  non-Catholic  marriages  with  their 
legal  sutus  in  doubt.  Both  men  are  active,  intelli- 
gent, and  influential.  Public  opinion  urgt'd  them  to  do 
sometliing.  But  both  were  under  a  more  potent  spell 
that  paralysed  their  action.  They  did  nothing.  No 
one  else  could  be  got  to  attempt  anything  in  congress 
while  tliey  declined  to  act. 

President  Pierola  and  Congress, 

7.  When  Mr.  Hazeltine's  case  came  before  Presi- 
dent Pierola.  ii  brought  him  strong  motives  for  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  Congress  then  in  regular  session. 

(1)  Liberal  public  opinion  was  calling  for  its  dis- 
cussion in  congress. 

(2)  The  Provisional  Council  of  Callao,  whose  inno- 
vation had  originated  all  the  questions,  had  resolved 
that  the  questions  ought  to  be  referred  to  Congress. 

(H)  Throwing  the  matter  into  Congress  would  have 
saved  the  president's  responsibility. 

But  he  decided  to  lake  the  responsibility  of  reject- 
ing Protestant  marriages  without  regard  to  Congress. 

He  expressed  his  decision  bv  confirming  the  decree 
of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Callao  of  August  31,  but 
with  the  fact  before  him  that  the  latter  not  only  re- 
jected the  marriaRO,  but  also  sent  the  matter  to  Con- 
gress, he  rejected  tlie  marriage  and  did  not  send  the 
matter  to  Congress.  This  shows  that  he  was  under 
the  spell  of  opposition  to  having  the  matter  agitated 
in  Congress. 

That  it  was  a  spell  brought  to  bear  upon  him  and 
not  a  settled  conviction  within  him  is  indicated  bv 
the  fact  that  he  has  since  consented,  under  increased 
pressure  of  Liberal  opinion,  to  send  the  matter  to 
Congress. 

The  Ejrtra  Session  of  1896. 

8.  When  Congress  closed  its  regular  session  in 
December,  1895,  an  extra  session  was  called  at  once 
to  consider  executive  measures,  past  and  future.  By 
that  time  the  foreign  legat'ons,  which  had  always  re- 
garded the  marriage  question  as  of  small  importance, 
were  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  supreme 
executive  decn.^e  had  sanctioned  an  intolerant  inno- 
vation, invading  rights  long  considered  secure,  and 
three  of  them  (tiiose  of  England,  United  States,  and 
Germany)  united  their  influence  to  urge  on  the  Min- 
istiy  of  Foreign  Relations  the  necessity  of  a  remedy. 
The  Peruvian  ministry  made  them  such  fair  promises 
as  to  silence  them,  assuring  them  that  the  question 
should  be  sent  to  Congress.  But  Monsignorc  Macchi 
had  more  influence  than  they.  The  spell  on  the 
president  was  continued.  So  the  marriage  question 
did  not  go  to  the  extra  session  of  Congress. 

T/ie  Council  of  Uovemment 

9.  In  the  recess  of  Congress  the  new  National 
Council  of  Government  was  organized.  The  multi- 
plication of  marriage  cases  in  Callao  and  Lima  was 
bombarding  the  Ministry  of  Government,  and  through 
it  the  president.  The  Provincial  Council  of  Lima 
was  l^eing  agitated  by  test  cases,  and  accumulating 
official  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  president's  de- 
cree, with  absolutely  none  m  its  favor,  all  tending  to 
urge  a  reconsideration.  The  Liberal  press  was  loud 
in  its  condemnation  of  the  executive  decree.  The 
press  of  other  lands  brought  echoes  of  condemnation 
from  far  and  near.  At  last  the  president  decided  to 
throw  the  responsibility  on  the  new  national  council 
and  issued  a  decree  ordering  it  to  study  the  subject, 
with  a  view  to  legislative  action  in  the  next  Congress. 

0*(tcry  of  Intolerance. 

10.  At  once  the  clerical  press  set  up  a  howl.  The 
principal  organ  in  Lima.  La  Revista  Catolicd,  called 
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on  all  the  cabalUros  and  sefioras  and  sefioiiias  in  the 
laDd  to  unite  in  a  crusade  against  civil  marriag:e. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  concentrate  the  social  power 
against  Protestant  marriages.  The  attempt  makes 
use  of  shameless  deceptions,  setting  forth  the  idea 
that  civil  authorization  of  uon-Cuthulic  marriages 
causes  calamities  to  the  countries  where  it  exists. 
The  aristocratic  women,  thus  deceived  and  made 
unreasonable  by  their  habitual  subjection  lo  priest- 
craft, will  exercise  an  influence  on  the  president,  cab- 
inet, council,  and  Congress  hard  to  counteract. 

The  OuUook. 

n.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen  how  far  the  power  of 
Monsignore  Macchi  can  go  toward  thwarting  legisla- 
tive action.  So  long  as  no  action  is  taken  intolerance 
will  claim  that  the  presumption  stands  against  Protes- 
tant marriages  in  view  of  tlie  new  executive  attitude  ; 
while  justice  will  claim  the  presumption  in  their  fa- 
vor, in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  judicial  power, 
extending  through  decades,  not  yet  reversed  iind  not 
subject  to  the  innovating  decrees.  ProresUint  mar- 
riages will  continue  to  be  celebrated  under  the  latter 
presumption,  though  excluded  from  civil  registry 
under  the  former.  Such  exclusion  by  executive  de- 
cree does  not  affect  their  validity,  which  remains  to 
be  settled  by  the  judicial  power.  If  congrt  ssional 
action  is  long  delayed  some  judicial  action  will  give 
new  phases  to  the  subject,  possibly  overruling  the 
executive  decrees  and  restoring  Protestant  marriages 
to  registration,  possibly  succumbing  to  the  spell  of 
intolerance  now  dominant  in  the  land  and  decreeing 
their  nonvalidity  or  nonexistence. 

Christendom  to  the  Rescue. 

12.  To  rescue  poor  Peru  from  this  swamp  of  religious 
tyranny  into  which  she  has  sunk  is  a  task  that  calls 
for  the  moral  power  of  all  Christendom.  The  lega- 
tions in  Lima  have  now  a  mission  of  the  highest  or- 
der before  them,  to  make  their  influence  felt  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  the  progress  of  other  nations  to  bear 
in  favor  of  the  particular  sort  of  progress  needed  in 
Peru.  To  secure  this  will  require  more  than  the  or- 
dinary diplomatic  action.  Monsignore  Macchi  does 
not  stop  with  that.  If  he  is  to  be  counteracted  the 
other  foreign  representatives  will  have  to  bestir 
themselves  and  seek  for  all  the  proper  lines  of  influ- 
ence that  mav  come  within  their  reach  to  make  their 
superior  moral  force  apply  where  it  will  tell. 

United  States  to  the  J'Yont. 

13.  In  this  mission  the  great  republic  may  well 
step  forward  as  leader,  not  only  to  defend  the  rights 
of  her  citizens  and  of  her  great  phildnthro])ic  reli- 
gious bodies,  attacked  by  the  intolerance  that  tyran- 
nizes over  this  country,  but  especially  to  unite  the 
moral  force  of  all  nations  with  her  own,  and  bring  it 
to  bear  in  a  grand,  friendly  movement  to  supple- 
ment the  moral  weakness  of  Peru  and  to  secure  to 
her  the  progress  that  is  blessing  other  lands. 

III.   Legal   Points. 

J/r.  Uazeltines  Plea. 

1.  As  a  starting  point  for  studying  the  legal  aa- 
pects  of  the  subject  I  inclose,  as  Document  Xo.  1,  a 
oopy  of  Mr.  Hazeltine's  paper  filed  with  the  Alcalde 
of  Callao  June  4,  1895. 

Unanswered  but  Octrborue. 

2.  In  reading  tliat  paper  the  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  has  never  been  answered.  It  was 
pending  before  the  Provisional  Council  of  Callao  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  no  counter  argument  or  re- 
port or  opinion  in  any  form  was  framed  to  meet  it. 
It  was  simply  overborne  at  last  by  a  compromise 


motion  to  send  the  whole  subject  to  Congress,  and 
meanwhile  leave  things  as  they  were.  All  the  sub- 
sequent discussions  ou  the  appeals  left  the  original 
petition  unanswered.  It  stands  unanswerable  and 
shows  the  exclusive  decrees  to  be  an  innovation  and 
an  outrage  on  the  O  institution,  the  laws,  and  the 
long-establishcd  usages  of  Pern,  as  well  as  on  nat- 
ural rights  and  liberties  and  public  welfare. 

Approved  an  Its  Merits. 

3.  The  Department  Board  had  a  written  report 
prepared  on  the  case.  One  of  its  paragraphs  says: 
"  I  have  read  carefully  the  extensive  argument  made 
by  the  interested  party,  .  .  .  and  I  declare  with 
frankness  that  the  reasons  on  whicli  he  bases  his  peti- 
tion are  so  palpable  and  evident  that  they  carried  at 
once  to  my  conscience  a  full  coiiviction  of  the  justice 
and  the  expediency  of  his  request  I  ask  on  this  point 
the  intelligent  attention  of  the  honorable  board.** 

Supplemented. 

4.  Other  considerations  of  his  own  are  added  by  the 
officer  quoted  alx>ve.  One  is  of  great  importance,  name- 
ly, the  law  requires  judicial  inspection  of  the  Civil 
Registers  periodically,  w^ith  obligation  on  the  judges 
inspecting  them  to  note  all  irregularities  or  illegali- 
ties tliat  rnay  have  crept  in.  Such  inspections  liave 
gone  on  for  years  with  non-Catholic  marriages  in 
the  registers,  and  the  judges  have  never  intimated 
that  the  presence  there  of  such  marriages  was  ille- 
gal or  irregular.  This  commits  the  judicial  power 
to  the  liberal  interpretations  of  the  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  confirmation  of  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Hazel- 
tine  that  the  tribunals  have  adjudicated  on  non-Cath* 
olic  marriages  and  never  denied  their  Talidity. 

Discarded  hut  Confirmed. 

6.  The  Department  Board  had  before  it  a  report  on 
the  opposite  side  from  an  officer  of  that  way  of  think- 
ing. He  simply  discarded  the  whole  argument,  taking 
the  extreme  intolerant  ground  that  non-Catholic  mar- 
riages are  not  marriages  at^all-aad'censequeutly  have 
no  rights  at  all,  and  are  not  to  be  recorded  because 
in  them  there  is  nothing  to  record.  So  shy  of  argu- 
ment was  he,  and  fo  reckless  of  trutli,  that  he  de- 
clared that  if  indeed  some  consular  marriages  had 
been  inscribed  in  the  Civil  Registers,  it  was  because 
the  parties  had  proceeded,  after  meeting  the  consular 
requirements,  to  solemnize  their  marriage  according  to 
the  Catholic  rite,  as  if  that  were  all  there  was  of  the 
claim  that  non-Catholic  consular  marriages  have  been 
registered  as  a  regular  praclace.  This  was  contra- 
dicted by  a  certificate  from  the  Civil  Register  in  lama 
of  a  consular  marriage  just  recorded  there,  with  the 
words  written  on  its  face,  **  By  the  Protestant  rite." 

The  Department  Board  discarded  this  discarder  of 
truth  and  justice,  and  ordered  the  marriage  to  bo 
registered  according  to  Mr.  Hazeltine*8  petition. 

Memorial  to  Congress. 

6.  I  inclose,  as  Document  No.  2,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
munication ordered  by  the  Provincial  Oouncll  to  urge 
the  subject  upon  Con;2rreFs,  addressed  to  Representa- 
tive Carrasco.  It  went  to  Senator  Flores  in  identical 
terms.  It  is  preceded  here  by  some  remarks  of  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  daily  pipers  in  which  it  was 
published,  El  Callao. 

The  editor  waives  all  interpretation  of  laws,  and 
confines  himself  to  the  necessity  of  setting  the  ques- 
tions at  rest  on  a  basis  of  justice  and  good  pubUe 
policy. 

The  official  communication  takes  for  granted  the 
extreme  intolerant  theory  that  non-Catholic  mar- 
riages are  not  marriages,  but  points  out  the  injustice 
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luiiin^  thererrom  and  calls  for  a  remedy  by  legis- 
ImtiTe  actiou. 

With  this  before  the  public  the  Department  Board 
reTersed  the  intolerant  and  unjust  interpretation, 
recognized  ihat  Protestant  marriages  are  marriatces, 
and  as  **ucli  must  have  their  ri^chts  under  the  laws, 
and  ordered  Mr.  Hazeltine's  marriage  to  be  registered. 

Presid*mt  Pi<:rola'8  Decree. 

7.  I  inclose,  as  Document  No.  3,  a  copy  of  the 
president's  decree,  with  some  notes  showing  its  un- 
tenable points.  These  points  have  been  specially 
dereloped  in  the  discussions  subsequent  to  its  publi- 
cation, including  those  connected  with  the  decision 
of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Lima  to  reverse  its  time- 
honored  practice  under  compulsion  by  the  new  decree. 

Balance  of  Opinions. 

8.  Tho<e  discussions  have  led  to  tliree  new  official 
opinions  now  on  record  contrary  to  the  president's 
decree,  and  tending  to  its  reconsideration.  They 
are: 

(1)  That  of  the  present  Chief  of  Civil  Registers  in 
Lima. 

(2)  That  of  the  last  Chief  of  Civil  Registers  in  Lima. 

(3)  That  of  the  Supervisor  of  CivU  Registers  in 
Lima. 

Moreover,  it  had  previously  against  it: 

(4)  Tlie  opinion  of  the  Cnief  of  Civil  Registers  in 
Callao. 

(5)  The  uniform  practice  of  the  Civil  Registers 
generally  ever  since  they  came  into  existence. 

(6)  The  uniform  approval/)^  the  judges  that  have 
inspected  the  Civil  Registers  periodically  with  non- 
GaUiolic  marriages  recorded  in  them. 

(7)  The  uniform  action  of  the  tribunals  that  have 
adjudicated  inheritances  on  the  basis  of  the  validity 
of  such  marriages. 

(8)  The  official  inspector's  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment Board  of  Callao. 

(9)  The  action  of  the  Department  Board  of  Callao, 
after  full  and  fair  hearing  of  both  sides,  on  appeal. 

(10)  The  whole  tenor  of  the  laws  of  Peru,  which 
are  borrowed  from  more  progressive  countries,  guar- 
antee  natural  rights,  liberty,  and  prog^ss,  and  are 
full  of  provisions  guarding  against  the  tendencies  of 
the  Inquisition. 

(11)  The  special  features  of  the  laws  of  Peru  pro- 
viding for  Civil  Registers,  whose  very  existence  is  an 
example  of  emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
breakinf  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the  i)arish  regis- 
ters and  the  ecclesiastical  monopoly  over  affairs 
connected  with  burials,  births,  and  marriages.  The 
idea  that  the  Civil  Registers  are  to  be  administered  in 
subjection  to  ecclesiastical  theories  does  violence  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  Peruvian  legislation,  and  if  ap- 
plied ooofistently  would  abolish  the  Civil  Registers. 

(IS)  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Constitution  of  Peru — 
well  contrived,  as  It  is,  to  guarantee  natural  right  to 
the  otmott  degree  possible — subjecting  the  executive 
to  the  legislative  power,  and  assigning  to  the  latter 
tlie  fimction  of  interpreting  the  laws ;  subjecting  the 
ecclesiastical  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  save  on  certain 
epecifled  points,  so  that  even  the  communications 
from  the  pope  cannot  be  promulgated  without  per- 
mission from  tlie  government.  The  idea  tliat  the 
government  should  reverse  an  accepted  interpreta. 
tioa  of  law  by  executive  decree,  to  please  the  {K)pe's 
delegate,  is  shocking  to  the  whole  frame  of  the 
Peruvian  Constitution. 

(13)  The  verdict  of  good  society  in  Lima  and  Callao, 
which  has  leeognixed  the  class  of  marriage  in  ques- 
tfcMi  MM  above  reproach,  for  instance  that  of  the  Ger- 


man Consul  in  Callao,  that  of  the  daughter  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Lima,  and 
many  others.  Mr.  Hazeltine's  marriage  has  been 
cordially  recognized  in  Callat/s  best  circles,  foreign 
and  native,  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

(14)  The  whole  drift  of  public  opinion  in  Peru 
favoring  immigration,  progress,  and  liberty. 

On  tlit  oUitr  handy  the  president's  decree  has  in  its 
favor  : 

( 1 )  The  theory  that  marriage  outside  the  Catholic 
Church  is  not  marriage. 

(2)  The  pretension  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
Catholic  Church  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  deny 
natural  rights  to  non-Cathol.cs. 

(3)  The  tendency  of  the  Inquisition  to  enforce 
formal  adiicrence  and  obedience  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  defenders  of  this  innovation  have 
acknowledged  that  its  ohject  is  to  force  foreign 
Protestants  to  become  Catholics  and  bring  up  their 
children  as  Catholics. 

iSuch  is  the  balance  sheet  to  date  of  tlie  pros  and 
cons  of  opinion  over  this  decree  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  civil  law. 

Tlie  Canonical  Law. 

9.  Judging  the  new  decree  from  the  standpoint 
of  Roman  Catholic  canon  law,  it  is  found  to  be 
untenable.  The  canon  law  affirms  the  existence  of 
sacramental  marriage  within  its  pale,  and  tlie  non- 
existence of  sacramental  marriage  outside  of  its  pale ; 
but  it  recognizes  institutional  marriage  everywhere, 
and  gives  to  it  a  measure  of  validity  that  is  far  from 
the  sweeping  denial  expressed  in  this  decree. 

The  Baltimore  Decrees. 
V^.  In  the  United  Stages  there  exists  a  standard  of 
canonical  precepts  on  the  subject  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Plenary  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
held  in  Baltimore  in  1884.  The  articles  which  touch 
this  point  are  the  following: 

(1)  No.  127.  "Catholics  who  have  contracted  or 
tried  to  contract  marriage  before  a  minister  of  any 
non-Catholic  sect  .  .  .  incur  excommunion  reserved 
to  the  bishops." 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  the  marriage  of  Catholics 
before  a  Protestant  minister  docs  not  involve  nullity 
or  nonexistence,  but  simply  incurs  a  punishment  for 
the  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  until  the 
bishop  is  satisfied  that  such  punishment  is  adequate 
for  the  due  discipline  of  his  diocese.  Much  less 
would  nullity  or  nonexistence  follow  marriage  of 
Protestants  before  a  Protestant  minister,  judged  by 
the  canon  law. 

(2)  No.  128.  "The  marriage  of  intidels  can  be 
dissolved,  through  divine  concession,  when  one  of 
the  married  parties  is  converted  to  the  true  [Roman 
Catholic]  faith." 

By  this  it  is  seen  that  marriages  of  non-(7atholics 
by  non-Catholic  processes  are  not  necessarily  null, 
but  may  be  made  so  by  special  conditions,  each  case 
being  tried  on  its  merits.  The  presumption  of 
validity  stands  in  favor  of  all  cases  of  marriage  in 
good  faith,  till  broken  down  by  special  reason. 

Therefore,  interpreting  the  civil  hiw  of  Peru  by  the 
canon  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity  stands  in  favor  of  Protestant 
marriages  generally,  leaving  each  to  be  tested  judi- 
cially when  necessary,  to  see  whether  that  presump- 
tion will  stand  or  fall. 

The  Grant  and  Reilly  Case, 
11.  William  Grant,  a  Protestant,  and  Mary  Reilly, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  were  mar- 
ried by  a  Methodist  minister  years  ago.    After  a 
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time  William  joined  Mary's  ehureh,  to  iise  bis  own 
phrase,  but  tliat  did  not  prevent  him  from  getting  a 
diTorce  from  her  some  years  later  in  the  Connecticut 
courts.  As  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  he  applied  for 
an  ecclesiastical  divorce  also,  claiming  that,  as  the 
civil  divorce  was  not  recognized  by  his  Church, 
neither  was  the  Methodist  marriage. 

In  1887  the  case  was  decided  by  tlie  ecclesiastical 
board  presided  over  by  the  Very  Rev.  James  Hughes, 
Vicar  Greneral  of  Hartford,  and  the  marriage  was 
declared  valid. 

Grant  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  Archbishop 
Williams,  of  Boston,  and  there  the  Hartford  decision 
was  reversed,  and  the  Methodist  marriage  was  de- 
Glared  no  marriage. 

The  question  was  then  appealed  to  Rome,  and  at 
last  on  August  11,  1891,  after  four  years  of  con* 
troverdy,  the  supreme  decision  was  given,  by  the 
liighesi  authority  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  de- 
claring tiie  Methodist  marriage  bindinar. 

This  case  was  widely  published  at  the  time.  It  is 
of  great  importance,  fixing  the  interpret uion  of 
canon  law,  not  only  for  the  United  States  under  the 
Baltimore  decrees,  but  for  all  the  world  under 
■upreme  papal  authority. 

Therefore  in  Peru  Methodist  marriages  have  the 
presumption  in  their  favor  by  the  laws  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Doubly  sacred  should  they  be, 
thus  doubly  sheltered  by  the  provisions  in  the  civil 
code  favoring  good  faith,  and  by  this  decision  under 
the  ecclesiastical  code  to  tlie  same  effect.  If  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  civil  law  had  never  been  estab- 
lished in  Peru  this  decision  under  canonical  law 
should  suffice  to  establish  it  in  favor  of  Protestant 
marriages.  Since  such  favorable  interpretation  has 
long  been  established,  this  decision  confirms  it,  with 
all  the  force  of  papal  authority.  When  President 
Pierola  reverses  the  established  interpretation  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
his  ground  is  untenable  under  Roman  Catholic  Church 
law.  He  becomes  **  more  of  a  papist  than  the  pope," 
literally. 

Claims  of  MtthodUm. 

12.  Curiously,  through  all  this  marriage  question 
in  Peru  there  runs  a  special  hostility  against  Meth- 
odism, while  Methodism  happens  to  be  the  denomina- 
tion whose  marriages  have  been  specially  approved 
at  Rome.  Her  marriages  ought  to  be  especially  well 
received  in  Peru,  instead  of  being  hostilized  as  they 
are.  Methodism  might  well  claim  this  above  all  de- 
nominations. She  claims  it,  however,  broadly,  for  her- 
self and  all  denominations.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  special  rejeetioo  of  Methodist  marriages  in  Peru 
is  a  special  logical  inconsistency,  as  well  as  a  special 
legal  outrage,  singularly  and  superlatively  unjustifi- 
able. 

Influence  of  the  United  States. 

13.  Methodism  is  the  greatest  denomination  in  the 
great  republic — has  done  more  to  make  it  great  than 
any  other,  and  is  now  doing  more  than  any  other  to 
extend  among  the  republics  of  South  America  the 
moral  advantages  whose  development  in  North 
America  has  wrought  blessings  and  well-being  that 
are  the  wonder  of  the  modern  world.  She  may  well 
claim  that  the  legations  of  the  great  republic  throw 
their  full  moral  force  in  her  favor,  aud  especially 
against  such  superlatively  unjustifiable  hostility  as 
that  which  is  under  consideration.  United  States 
legations  elsewhere  have  often  intervened  in  a  f riend> 
Ij  and  prudent  and  efficacious  way  in  her  behalf. 

Now  is  the  time  for  such  intervention  in  Peru. 


The  I%nal  JHffiadty. 

14.  The  most  important  point  In  President  Pierola*s 
decree  is  his  interpretation  of  Article  4  of  the  Consti- 
tution, when  he  says  that  it  was  yiolated  by  the 
Department  Board  of  Callao  in  their  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  a  Protestant  marriage. 

Let  us  follow  this  interpretation  through  some  of 
its  results: 

(1)  He  will  have  to  say  the  same  if  Congress  enacts 
anything  favorable  to  the  rights  of  ProtesUnt  mar- 
riages, for  the  Constitution  is  supreme  over  Congress, 
the  same  as  over  the  Department  Boards. 

(2)  He  will  have  to  veto  as  unconstitutional  any  act 
of  Congress  tending  to  favor  Protestant  marriages. 

(3)  He  cannot  be  expecting  anything  favorable  to 
Protestant  marriages  as  the  ultimate  result  of  his 
sending  the  question  to  Congress,  as  he  has  done. 

(4)  In  sending  it  to  Congress  he  must  be  expecting 
either  something  unfavorable,  or  else  nothing  at  all. 

(5)  In  the  latter  case  he  doubtless  means  to  stand 
by  his  unfavorable  decree. 

(6)  While  his  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
stands  no  favorable  result  is  possible  for  Protestant 
marriages. 

(7)  If  this  stretching  of  the  meaning  of  Article  4 
is  allowed  to  stand  against  the  rights  of  Protestant 
marriages  the  same  intolerance  may  go  on  stretciiing 
it  in  regard  to  other  matters  until  Protestants  have 
no  rights  in  Peru  that  Catholics  are  bound  to  respecL 
See  Document  3,  note  (C). 

The  Final  Bemedy. 

15.  The  true  remedy  for  all  this  is  a  reform  of 
Article  4  of  the  Constitution,  eitlier  abolishing  it,  or 
amending  it,  or  fixing  its  interpretation,  so  that  it 
may  no  longer  be  involved  as  compelling  the  State  to 
protect  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  extreme 
of  denying  natural  rights  to  non-Catholics  and  justify- 
ing unlawful  outrages  against  them. 

This  clean-cut  remedy  will  probably  be  easier  to 
realize  than  any  half  and  hialf  measure.  It  will 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  courage,  and  possibly  pre- 
vail like  a  tidal  wave  of  reform. 

Not  a  Partisan  Measure. 

16.  Fortunately  this  question  is  not  associated  with 
any  poliiioal  party.  It  can  be  freely  and  frankly 
discussed  by  foreigners  and  natives  alike,  without 
involving  the  charge  of  meddling  in  politics.  Even 
diplomatists  may  interest  themselves  in  it  without 
imprudence,  in  a  large  degree,  and  make  available 
in  favor  of  reform  the  peculiar  Influence  which  they 
aloue  can  wield. 

The  Time  is  ai  Hand, 

17.  A  better  time  for  such  a  movement  could  not 
be  hoped  for.  The  country  is  at  peace ;  the  question 
is  at  the  front,  in  concrete  forms  and  with  many  in- 
terests at  stake,  which  will  not  down ;  the  United 
States,  Peru's  favorite  foreign  friend,  is  the  nation 
most  affected,  and  happily  the  legation  of  the  United 
States  in  Peru  is  in  cordial  aud  influential  relatione 
with  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Thos.  B.  Wood. 


On  April  23,  1896,  Dr.  Wood  addressed  lettcra 
to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States, 
the  Chicago  Preachers^  Meeting  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
of  the  York  Rite  of  the  United  Statee,  the 
Knight  Templars   of  the  United  States,   and 
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othen,  seeking  their  influence  in  behalf  of  re- 
Ugioos  liberty  in  Peru.  We  give  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 


Dr.  Wood's  LsUer  to  the  Evangelioal  Allianoe. 

7b  the  EoangeUeal  AlUance  of  the   United  States  of 
America, 

Dear  Brefftren  m  Chritt:  As  an  evaDgelieal 
worker  in  the  republic  of  Peru  I  take  the  liberiy  of 
addressing  700  with  gratitude  for  the  interest  here- 
tofore shown  in  favor  of  religious  liberty  in  Peru, 
and  in  the  oonvietion  that  sueh  interest  should  now 
take  a  form  more  energetic  than  ever  before  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  question  of  the  legal  status  of 
Protestant  marriages  in  Peru. 

Oo  this  subject  I  have  found  it  my  duty  to  address 
the  consul  aod  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United 
States  in  Peru,  and  send  to  the  missionary  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  I  belong,  copies  of  a  statement 
made  to  contain  what  seems  most  important  for  an 
understanding  of  the  matter  both  in  Peru  and  else- 
where. 

A  copy  is  herewith  inclosed,  with  the  hope  that 
the  special  infloence  wielded  by  the  Kvangelical 
Alliance  may  stimulate  and  g^ide  actioo  in  many 
quarters  in  ^vor  of  religious  liberty  in  Peru. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  matter,  and  especially  in 
all  published  expressions  concerning  it,  I  take  tlie 
liberty  of  asking  tliat  the  following  facts  be  kept 
well  in  mind : 

1.  The  people  of  Peru  are  generous  hearted,  clear- 
headed,  right-minded,  hospitable,  progressive,  and 
liberty  lovinsr.  Tlie  lack  of  religious  liberty  in  their 
country  is  their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault,  due  to 
the  dominancy  of  a  priestcraft  which  tyraimizes  over 
them  in  the  name  of  Christ,  while  meriting  all  the 
carses  which  Christ  heaped  upon  the  priestcraft  of 
his  day,  with  additional  chapters  for  proliibition  of 
the  Bible,  enforced  celibacy,  auricular  confession, 
and  assumed  infallibility.  The  people  cannot  tlirow 
off  this  false  Christianity  and  the  tyranny  that  goes 


with  it,  for  lack  of  the  true  Christianity  and   the 
moral  power  that  goes  with  it. 

2.  The  CoDstitutiou  of  Peru  is  admirable  in  itself 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  country. 
It  has  been  praised  by  no  less  a  statesman  than  Mr. 
Gladstone.  My  judgment  of  it,  after  years  of 
study  of  its  theory  and  of  its  applications,  is  that 
with  absolutely  no  amendment  it  would  suffice  to 
lead  Peru  into  the  vanguard  of  progress,  but  for  two 
drawbacks,  namely:  (I)  lack  of  moral  power  in  most 
of  the  men  who  administer  it,  and  (2)  the  advantage 
taken  of  that  lack  by  the  dominant  prieatcrafl,  under 
false  interpretations  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
political  principles  embodied  in  it 

3.  The  laws  of  Peru  are  progressive,  liberal,  and 
just — notably  in  advance  of  many  others  of  the 
Lat^p  republics — save  on  few  points  where  the 
traditions  of  the  Inquisition  have  not  been  fully 
shaken  off.  Taken  precisely  as  they  stand,  with  an 
administration  that  had  the  moral  force  to  administer 
them  with  an  eye  single  to  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
common  welfare,  Peru  could  be  reformed  and  re- 
generated. 

4.  While  the  regeneration  is  in  progress,  the  lack 
of  moral  power  within  requires  moral  influence  from 
without. 

5.  This  influence  is  destined  providentially  to  come 
first  and  chiedy  from  the  (rreat  Republic,  reinforced 
with  that  of  all  Christendom. 

6.  Its  operation  should  work  in  two  directions :  (1) 
toward  hastening  the  evangelization  of  the  masses, 
leavening  the  people  with  tl.c  moral  power  that  ac- 
companies the  Gospel ;  and  (2)  toward  legal  reforms 
on  the  points  where  priestcraft  most  abuses  its 
dominancv. 

One  of  the  points  just  now  calling  for  the  attention 
of  tlie  Christian  world  is  a  new  interpretation  lately 
enforced  upon  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Peru  affect- 
ing Protestant  marriages.  I  respectfully  ask  that  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  take  this 
matter  luider  most  serious  consideration,  and  adopt 
such  actiou  as  the  case  demands. 

Yours  fraternally, 

T.  B.  WooDw 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  PERU. 


BY   8.    IRVING. 


Although  one  sees  nearly  every  shade  of 
complexion,  from  very  white  to  very  black, 
three  types  will  fairly  represent  the  people  of 
Peru,  These  are  the  ArLstocrat,  the  **  Cholo," 
and  the  Indian. 

Let  OS  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  life  and 
faith  of  each ;  and,  first, 

The  Abistocrat, 

the  higfa-cUMB  Peruvian.  He  it  is  who  really 
controls  the  country — its  great  interests,  its  so- 
ciety, its  wealth  and  education.  Let  us  visit 
him.  He  is  probably  of  pure  or  nearly  pure 
Spanish  descent.  He  may  have  a  profession, 
bat  he  will  nearly  always  have  some  fortune  be- 
•idee.    He  has  been  educated  abroad,  or  at  least 


in  the  best  schools  of  Peru,  and  in  addition  to 
his  own  language  understands  some  French  and 
possibly  English.  His  wife  will  have  beauty, 
or  a  reputation  for  having  been  a  beauty  in  her 
youth.  There  will  probably  be  several  children, 
for  large  families  are  still  the  rule  in  Peru.  The 
house  is  large  and  elegantly  furnished.  The 
host  and  hostess  will  be  ceremoniously  polite ; 
possibly  to  a  new  arrival  from  a  colder  clime 
they  may  seem  excessively  so.  They  inquire  after 
your  health,  for  each  member  of  your  family  in 
particular,  and  urge  refreshments  and  rest.  If 
we  are  invited  to  dinner,  a  tiny  glass  of  some 
drink  will  be  passed  before  we  leave  the  parlor, 
and  if  the  dinner  is  at  all  formal,  at  least  six  or 
eight  courses  will  be  served,  and  three  or  four 
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varieties  of  wine.  The  Peruvians  are  natural 
musicians,  and  sing,  play,  and  dance  from  child- 
hood up.  Almost  everyone  plays  or  sings,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  everyone  dances;  but  while 
there  are  music  teachers,  dancing  teachers  are 
in  most  places  unknown.  Children  learn  from 
their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  or  friends  in  the 
company  of  their  parents. 

In  Peru  a  young  unmarried  lady  is  treated 
with  great  strictness.  She  never  appears  in 
public  unattended,  never  receives  a  young  gen- 
tleman caller  except  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother  or  some  other  elderly  lady,  and  even 
when  engaged  to  be  married  cannot  see  her  be- 
trothed alone.  For  a  young  lady  to  go  out 
walking  or  riding,  attended  only  by  some  young 
gentleman  not  her  immediate  relative,  would  be 
considered  scandalous. 

Although  Catholics,  the  men  of  this  class  are 
not  in  general  at  all  fanatical  nor  especially  act- 
ive in  church  work  or  attendance.  The  women 
are,  however,  almost  withput  exception,  very 
devoted  to  their  church  and  its  duties.  As  a 
rule  they  devote  much  more  time  to  religion 
than  Protestants,  but  do  not  confine  their  re- 
ligious activities  to  one  day  in  the*  week. 
Usually  they  attend  some  service  for  an  hour 
every  morning,  especially  on  feast  days,  but 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  Sunday 
entirely  to  worship.  After  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  morning,  the  afternoon  is  often 
spent  in  social  reunions,  music,  and  dancing. 

Passing  from  the  high-class  Peruvians,  who, 
though  few  in  numbers,  not  without  some  jus- 
tice consider  themselves  the  Peruvian  |)eople; 
we  come  to 

The  **Choix)." 

No  English  word  exactly  expresses  him.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  Aristocrat  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed.  The  one  is  servant,  the  other  mas- 
ter. The  Cholo  can  sometimes  read  a  little, 
but  in  few  cases  is  it  of  great  advantage  to  him, 
as  he  seldom  gets  anything  to  read.  His  home, 
unless  he  Uves  as  a  servant  in  some  family,  con- 
sists of  one  room,  in  which  live  the  whole  family. 
There  is  often  neither  bed  nor  chair,  properly 
so  called.  They  sit,  lie,  and  sleep  on  the  earth 
floor.  The  room  has  no  window,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  open  fire,  as  the  woman  cooks,  finds 
its  way  out  as  best  it  may  through  the  thatched 
roof  or  open  door.  Tliese  people  seldom  change 
their  clothing,  seldom  bathe,  and  seldom  sweep 
their  huts,  which  beside  the  ordinary  dirt  of  a 
dirty  household  contain  that  of  sundry  pig^, 
dogs,  and  fowls.     There  is  no  life  comparable 


to  it  in  the  United  States  except  that  of  the 
poorest  Negroes  and  Indians. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
are  in  want.     They  seldom  suffer.      There  ii 
plenty  of  cheap  food.     Tlieir  drink  is  chxcha^  i 
very  mild  malt  beer,  so  weak  that  it  can  hardly 
be  called  intoxicating.     They  work  when  they 
cannot  avoid  it,  and  work  very  well.     Men  in 
the  more  populous  regions  receive  the  equiva- 
lent of  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  day.    Women 
work  in  the  fields,  and  in  their  present  state  of 
society   this  is  no  hardship,  since  their  house- 
hold duties  are  close  to  nothing.    They  are  gen- 
erally contented,  wanting  nothing,  for   their 
wants  are  too  few. 

They  are  intense  Catholics,  and  fanatical  since 
ignorant.  They  will  fight  to  the  death  without 
a  thought  of  danger,  if  they  believe  that  their 
religion  is  assailed.  Their  greatest  care  in  life 
is  a  little  food  and  drink  with  not  too  much 
work,  and  in  death  a  resting  place  in  a  conse- 
crated spot.  They  have  the  greatest  horror  of 
an  irreligious  burial,  and  will  sell  the  last  article 
they  possess  rather  than  that  some  ceremonial 
should  be  omitted  by  an  exacting  priesthood. 
The  priest  will  not  provide  burial  in  a  conse- 
crated spot  until  all  the  fees  are  paid,  and  par- 
ents even  bind  out  to  service  in  a  semislavery 
one  child  in  order  to  raise  money  to  properly 
bury  another.  They  doubtless  believe  that  all 
Protestants  will  finally  suffer  hell-fire  for  tlieir 
lack  of  belief — an  opinion,  however,  no  more 
crude  than  a  similar  one  held  in  regard  to  Cath- 
olics by  ignorant  Protestants,  whose  number,  we 
are  happy  to  believe,  is  growing  less. 

This  class  celebrates  numerous  feasts,  chiefly 
by  the  burning  of  candles  and  especially  by  fire- 
works, which  are  often  of  considerable  magnifi- 
cence. In  this  I  fear  they  have  one  thought  for 
the  saints  and  two  for  themselves.  Processions 
are  numerous  and,  as  elsewhere,  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  display,  while  at  the  same  time 
accounts  are  straightened  out  with  heaven. 
Each  locality  has  its  patron  saint,  who  has  cer- 
tain festal  days.  A  proper  observance  of  these 
days  secures  prosperity  during  the  year. 

This  class  furnishes  servants  for  the  aris- 
tocracy. Owing  to  indolence  and  lack  of  train- 
ing and  modern  conveniences,  many  servants 
are  necessary.  A  small  household  will  have 
three  or  four,  and  families  of  wealth  a  dozen  or 
more. 

Between  the  two  classes  mentioned  are  many 
persons  who  are  not  Cholos  and  not  exactly  gen- 
try— a  considerable  number  who  aspire  tQ  the 
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refinements  of  life  and  society,  but  whose  blood 
is  mingled  Spanish  and  Indian  or  Negro.  There 
hare  been  learned  and  distinguished  Peruvians 
who  boasted  of  Inca  ancestry.  A  trace  of  Indian 
blood  may  perhaps  be  pardoned,  but  here,  as  in 
the  United  States,  from  a  social  standpoint,  a 
trace  of  Negro  blood  is  unpardonable.  How- 
ever, here  as  elsewhere,  education,  time,  and 
money  go  far  to  veil  a  shady  ancestry. 
The  third  class  is 

The  Indian, 

the  pure-blooded  descendants  of  the  races  who 
inhabited  the  country  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards.  They  are  inoffensive  and 
timid,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  dirty  and  in- 
dustrious. They  are  very  poor,  in  many  cases 
little  better  than  slaves.  Tliey  never  become 
soldiers  except  under  absolute  compulsion ;  are 
very  suspicious  as  a  result  of  centuries  of  op- 
pression, but  endure  abuse  and  hardship  almost 
without  limit.  Driven  to  desperation  they  may 
become  very  cruel  when  opportunity  offers  itself. 
They  walk  tremendous  distances,  driving  their 
Hocks  of  llamas — men,  women,  and  children. 
They  gain  very  little  and  squander  much  of  that 
little  on  rum.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in 
Peru,  where  drinking  is  almost  universal, 
drunkenness  is  extremely  rare  in  the  upper  edu- 
cated class,  is  a  source  of  considerable  evil  with 
the  Cholo  class,  and  is  a  terrible  curse  to  the 
Indian. 

In  common  with  other  Spanish-American 
countries,  Peru  has  been  cursed  with  repeated 
revolutions,  and  bids  fair  to  suffer  still  for  many 
vears  to  come.  The  soldiers  are  drawn  from 
the  Cholo  class.  The  Aristocrat  is  too  proud, 
and  the  Indian  too  timid,  to  join  the  army. 
Sometimes  gentlemen  enter  the  army  as  officers, 
but  even  this  is  rare  with  men  who  regard  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  best  families.  Thev 
do  not  generally  hesitate,  however,  to  join  in 
revolutionary  movements.  Officera  of  the  army, 
though  with  few  exceptions  not  from  the  best 
families,  often  come  to  the  front  as  leaders  of 
the  army  and  to  the  presidency. 

Professions,  Priests,  Customs. 

The  only  professions,  excluding  politics, 
which  are  considered  desirable  for  young  men 
of  good  standing  are  law  and  medicine.  The 
army  and  the  priesthood  are  looked  down  upon. 
Bright  young  men  of  the  better  class  almost 
never  enter  the  priesthood.  With  many  nota- 
ble and  honorable  exceptions,  the  priests  are  an 
ignofmnt  and  immoral  lot.  This  is  especially 
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true  of  the  interior,  away  from  cities.  To  call  a 
man  a  priest  is  rightly  deemed  an  insult.  They 
are  dissolute  and  worthless,  a  curse  to  the  people 
among  whom  they  live.  They  have  no  sense  of 
responsibility,  and  often  lead  lives  which  put 
the  blush  to  the  ordinary  native.  The  confes- 
sional with  them  is  more  a  means  of  vice  than 
of  grace.  This  condition  of  things  is  not  found 
near  the  coast,  where  bishops  overlook  the  field, 
though  there  is  room  for  improvement  even 
there.  This  state  of  immorality  results  chiefly, 
I  believe,  from  the  class  of  men  from  which  the 
priests  are  drawn,  together  with  the  freedom 
from  all  sense  of  responsibility  to  which  they 
are  accustomed. 

^lany  customs  seem  strange  to  a  foreigner. 
The  names  given  to  children  are  peculiar. 
**  John  of  God  "  is  a  common  name.  The  name 
Jesus  is  freely  given  to  boys  and  girls  alike. 
As  in  French  and  Italian,  so  in  Spanish,  the 
names  of  God,  Jesus,  and  Mary  are  freely  used 
in  conversation,  but  without  any  thought  of 
irreverence;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
the  soft  Castilian  tongue  these  words  do  not 
sound  as  in  English. 

The  Church  aims  to  supply  for  the  common 
people  all  the  amusement  and  relaxation  they 
need.  Processions  of  saints  and  people  are  of 
weekly  occurrence.  From  the  faith  of  the 
high-class  Peruvian,  whose  conception  of  re- 
ligion is  much  the  same  as  that  of  all  en- 
lightened people,  to  that  of  the  ignorant  Indian 
is  a  vast  range,  and  filled  in  with  all  sorts  of 
crude  beliefs  and  superstitions,  masquerading 
under  the  form  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 

Probablv  the  Indian,  neither  in  his  dailv  life 
nor  in  real  conception  of  religion,  is  so  well  off 
now  as  when  he  worshiped  the  sun  under  the 
Incas.  What  he  needs  to-dav  is  a  little  more 
intelligence  and  an  opportunity  for  something 
above  a  merely  animal  existence.  In  his  present 
condition  religion  worthy  the  name  is  impos- 
sible. 

lu  spite  of  its  frequent  revolutions  Peru  is 
not  a  dangerous  country  in  which  to  live.  It  is 
much  safer  than  many  parts  of  the  States. 
Highway  robbery  and  housebreaking  are  al- 
most unknown,  though  among  the  lower  classes 
petty  thieving  is  very  common.  Among  the 
best  class  one  meets  not  only  refined  people 
accustomed  to  rule  and  luxury,  but  real  friends 
as  well.  As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  one  needs 
occasionally  to  avoid  ignorant  and  pretentious 
vanity. — Zion^s  UeralJ. 
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BY  REV.    H.    LOOHIS. 


O^E  of  tlie  most  astonishing  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  war  was  the  uniform 
kind  treatment  of  the  prisoners  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese.  The  Chinamen  could  not  account 
for  it,  and  for  a  long  time  believed  that  it  was 
only  temporary.  It  is  said  that  when  a  body  of 
the  prisoners,  who  were  confined  in  one  of  the 
temples  in  Tokyo,  heard  the  noisy  demonstra- 
tions of  some  boys  in  the  streets,  who  were 
celebrating  one  of  the  victories,  they  imagined 
that  a  mob  was  approaching,  and  that  their 
hour  had  come.  Many  of  them  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  began  to  beg  of  their  guards  and 
their  gods  to  save  them  from  the  cruel  fate 
which  they  feared  was  in  store  for  them. 
When  they  found  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
their  fears  their  joy  was  unbounded,  and  they 
concluded  that  the  cruelties  to  prisoners  of  war 
practiced  in  China  were  not  to  be  avenged  as 
they  had  feared. 

This  kindness  on  the  part  of  their  foes  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  and  afforded  a  most  opportune  time 
for  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  The  scriptures 
and  tracts  in  their  own  language  that  were  dis- 
tributed among  them  were  eagerly  read  by 
many,  and  while  the  most  of  them  still  con- 
tinued in  the  heathen  ways,  there  were  some 
who  did  receive  impressions  that  led  to  a  new 
and  better  life.  It  is  reported  that  among  the 
prisoners  who  were  in  Tokyo  upward  of  sixty 
said  they  wanted  to  hear  no  more  of  the  Bud- 
dhist preachers,  because  they  had  become  Chris- 
tians. Although  they  may  not  have  been  con- 
verted men,  they  had  changed  their  views  in 
regard  to  Christianity  and  were  prepared  to  ac- 
cept its  teachings. 

One  prominent  officer  became  a  very  devoted 
Christian  and  has  given  up  all  thought  of  any 
other  pursuit  than  that  of  being  an  instrument 
of  God  for  the  salvation  of  his  people.  In  a  re- 
cent letter  he  writes  that  his  one  desire  is  to 
give  his  whole  body,  soul,  time,  and  energy  to 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  *'  I  owe  so  much  to 
Him  who  saved  me  that  anything  in  the  line  of 
mission  work  is  agreeable  to  me  rather  than 
teaching  or  business.  As  long  as  I  can  bring 
gladness  and  hope  to  one  sad  heart  in  the  name 
of  Christ  I  am  satisfied.'* 

There  has  recently  visited  Japan  a  Christian 
Chinaman  from  Formosa,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  men  on  the  island. 


He  deals  in  tea  and  camphor,  and  has  in  his 
employ  from  thirty  to  forty  men  all  the  time. 
He  became  a  Christian  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  living  in  Amoy.  As  an  evidence  of  hia 
sincerity,  and  also  of  the  impression  which  it  has 
made  upon  his  whole  life  and  character,  he  is  re- 
ported to  send  $500  (Mexican)  every  year  to  sup- 
port the  mission  where  he  first  learned  of  Christ. 

Although  he  is  now  sixty  years  of  age  he  is 
very  active  and  interested  in  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  He  dresses  like  an  American, 
and  speaks  English  quite  fluently.  During  the 
recent  fighting  in  Formosa  he  accepted  the  in- 
evitable, and  was  a  most  valuable  friend  to  the 
Japanese.  At  one  time  when  the  troops  were  in 
want  of  provisions  he  arranged  to  furnish  n 
supply.  For  his  many  and  important  services 
he  has  been  given  a  decoration  of  honor  by  the 
Japanese  government  and  treated  by  them  with 
special  distinction. 

Amid  all  his  cares  and  honors  he  continues 
loyal  to  Christ,  and  no  one  could  be  with  hiiu 
long  without  seeing  in  his  conduct  that  religion 
with  him  is  something  more  than  a  mere  profes- 
sion or  an  outward  form.  It  is  a  power  that 
controls  all  his  life,  and  it  is  a  most  fortunate 
thing  for  Christianity  in  Formosa  that  it  has 
such  a  representative. 

This  man  is  not  satisfied  to  live  as  a  Christian 
without  doing  all  he  can  for  those  around  him 
who  are  in  utter  darkness.  He  is  active  in  the 
support  of  a  church  near  his  home,  and  wishes 
to  have  a  Christian  school  established  in  the 
same  place. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  him  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Christians  among  the  Japanese  in 
Yokohama,  he  said  that  the  progress  he  had 
witnessed  and  so  much  admired  in  Japan  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  followed  the  lead  of 
Christian  nations,  and  the  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion of  China  was  a  judgment  of  heaven  on  a 
government  and  people  who  rejected  the  Gospel 
and  loved  darkness  rather  than  light.  Then  he 
added:  **  Wherever  I  meet  Christians  I  feel  that 
they  are  my  brothers.  I  am  very  happy  to 
meet  so  many  in  Japan.  And  if  I  should  ever 
come  again  I  hope  to  meet  a  great  many  more.'* 
He  brought  with  him  to  Japan  three  grandsons 
to  be  educated.  He  is  especially  anxious  that 
they  should  be  under  Christian  influences. 

I  was  recently  at  a  supper  given  by  some 
Chinese  business  men  in  this  city.     Several  of 
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tbem  are  ChriBtiaiu,  and  t3X  of  tli«m  were  im- 
bued nitb  the  idea  that  tbelr  people  Deed  some- 
ttuDg  mora  than  they  yet  hare.  These  meo  feet 
very  deeply  tha  disgrace  of  their  country,  aud 
it  is  evident  that  China  cauDot  always  remain 
impervious  to  the  light. 

It  waa  a  surprise  to  see  those  who  were  not 
Christians  ready  to  admit  that  Christianity  is 
the  one  power  that  can  make  a  nation  truly 
grest  and  proapereiis. 
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The  entertainment  was  concluded  by  singing 
a  hymn  and  pmyer.  One  could  not  attend  such\ 
a  gathering  without  feeling  that  this  was  not  a.. 
temporary  impulse.  These  men  are  true  patriots^ 
and  have  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart. 
Faith  in  the  old  creeds  and  blind  self-conoeil  . 
are  passing-  away.  The  light  is  dawning  faeie^ 
and  there,  and  in  bis  own  time  and  way  "our 
Ood  is  marching  on." 

Yokohama,  Japan,  3lay  7,  1896. 


BISHOP  J.  C.  HARTZELL,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

OxMay37, 1896,Rev.J.C.HartMll,  _   -^  - 

D.D.,  LLD.,  was  elected  Mission- 
ary Bishop  of  Africa,  as  successor  to 
Bishop  William  Taylor,  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  On  the  following 
day  he  was  consecrated  bishop. 

Bishop  Hartzell  is  tifty-four  jears 
of  age,  and  for  twenty-six  years  has 
been  connected  with  the  Southern 
work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  In  18T0  he  was  placed  in 
chsrge  of  Ames  Church  in  New  Or- 
leans. In  the  same  year  he  founded 
the  Soiithirtttem  GhrUtian  Advocate, 
nnd  was  its  editor  until  1883,  when 
he  became  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  and 
Southern  Education  Society.  On  the  . 
retirement  of  Dr.  Rust  in  1688  he  be- 
came the  senior  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  Society,  holding  the 
position  until  elected  bishop. 

We  unite  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Ckritiiiin 
J(/toea(«,  in  saying:  "Of  all  men  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  he 
is  the  best  qualified  by  experience, 
observation,  and  native  qualities  for  thnt  ardu-  gratulution,  while  all  the  bishops  and  friends 
ous  poaition."  came  to  greet  him.     Tears  glistened  in  the  ex- 

Zion'i  Herald,  referring  to  the  election  of  pressive  e3'es  of  Bishop  McCabe.  Soon  Bishop 
Bishop  Harttell,  says:  "  Ko  event  of  the  Hartzell  made  his  way  to  a  bos  at  the  right  of 
General  Conference  evoked  a  deeper  sense  the  platform  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
of  approval  on  the  part  of  delegates  and  cheek  of  his  wife,  sud  then  they  sat  and  wept 
visitor*  than  the  acceptance  by  Dr.  Hartzell  together.  That  wss  an  exhibition  of  Chrisiian 
of  the  bishopric  of  Africa.  When  his  elec-  consecration  in  its  sublimest  sense.  It  w&s  a 
tion,  waa  anaounced  general  and  prolonged  scene  such  as  we  had  not  before  witnessed  at 
applaoae  followed.  Bishop  Andrews  stepped'  this  session  of  the  Conference.  No  servant  of 
down  to  the  floor,  and  taking  Dr.  Hartzell  by  the  Church  will  command  more  profoundly  the 
the  arm  conducted  him  to  the  platform.  Bishop  affectionate  devotion  of  our  people  than  Bishop 
Taylor  met  him,  and  taking  each  hand  in  his  Hartzell  in  his  great  work  in  Africa."  Bishop 
own  gave  him  most  bearty  welcome  and  con-     Hartzell  expects  to  leave  for  Africa  in  November. 
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MISSIONARY  INCIDENT  AND  NARRATIVE. 


iTohn  and  His  Mite  Box. 

John  was  a  wide-awake  boy,  ten  or  twelve 

'  years  of  age.     He  lived  with  two  fond  aunts, 

who  cared  for  him  as  tenderly,  and  who  seemed 

'  to  love  him,  as  if  indeed  he  was  their  very  own. 

These  two  aunts  lived  in  a  very  pleasant  house 

'  in  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charm- 

'  ing  scenery.     There  were  hills  and  dales,  grand 

*  old   forest  trees,  and  a  stream  clear  as  crystal, 
'  which  made  the  softest  music  day  and  night. 

*  There  was  a  garden  near  the  house  filled  with  a 
^reat  variety  of  flowers.  And  great  luscious 
strawberries  grew  there  in  the  season,  and  rasp- 
berries, and  more  good  things  than  I  can  even 
mention.  There  was  a  grove  of  fir  trees  adjoin- 
ing the  garden,  and  before  the  house  there  was 
a  stretch  of  velvety  lawn. 

This  was  not  John^s  own  home.  His  mother 
lived  in  a  pleasant  town  some  distance  away, 
but  she  had  lent  her  little  son  to  these  two 
aunts,  her  own  sisters ;  and  do  you  wonder  that 
John  liked  to  stay  where  everything  was  so  beau- 
tiful? This,  too,  had  beeu  his  mamma's  own 
home  in  her  girlhood;  and  here  there  were 
merry  gatherings  still,  for  old  and  young  found 
this  house  a  delightful  place.  I  suppose  every- 
one was  so  happy  here  because  the  dear  ladies 
who  lived  in  the  pleasant  old  family  mansion 
had  so  much  love  in  their  hearts  that  it  made 
sunshine  all  around  them. 

John's  two  aunts  were  not  only  interested  in 
Sabl)uth  schools  and  churches,  and  every  good 
work  at  home,  and  in  the  poor  and  sad  around 
them,  but  they  thought  of,  prayed  for,  and 
worked  for  the  heathen  in  other  lands.  What 
a  warm  welcome  these  two  good  women  gave 
to  every  missionary !  And  now  that  John  bad 
come  into  their  home  they  welcomed  these  toil- 
ers for  Christ  from  distant  lands  for  the  sake  of 
their  boy,  as  well  as  for  their  own  sakes. 

There  came  to  this  home  not  long  ago  two 
missionaries  from  India.  John  was  much  in- 
terested in  their  tales  of  life  in  that  far-off  land, 
and  he  wondered,  with  a  sad  surprise,  how  the 
heathen  could  worship  such  strange  gods,  fash- 
ioned by  their  own  hands. 

Some  time  after  these  missionaries  had  re- 
turned to  their  own  field  of  labor  John's  aunts, 
in  order  to  keep  alive  the  interest  that  had  been 
awakened  in  the  heathen  in  India,  proposed 
that  a  mite  box  should  be  put  in  some  conven- 
ient place  in  the  house,  into  whicii  all  might, 
iiom  time  to  time,  deposit  their  gifts.     John 


liked  the  suggestion,  and  took  much  pleasure  in 
dropping  into  this  safe  little  sums  he  had 
earned.  As  the  store  of  treasure  increased  John 
was  more  delighted,  I  am  sure,  than  if  the 
whole  had  been  designed  for  his  own  use.  I 
know  this  matter  was  prayed  over  in  the  little 
household,  and  God^s  blessing  asked  upon  the 
gifts  so  lovingly  dropped  into  this  mission 
bank. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  the  box  should  be 
opened  after  six  months.  Two  days  before  the 
expiration  of  this  time  one  of  the  aunts  said : 

*'John,  the  six  months  are  almost  over,  and 
I  want  you  to  look  around  and  find  some  work 
to  do,  so  that  you  can  put  in  a  nice  sum  at  the 
last." 

This  John  was  quite  willing  to  do,  but  there 
seemed  just  then  no  way  to  earn  money,  and 
the  boy  was  much  disappointed.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  did  not  dream  at  night  about 
the  matter,  which  was  so  much  in  his  thoughts 
by  day. 

He  was  wakened  very  early  one  morning  by 
the  voice  of  his  Aunt  Maggie  calling  for  help. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes,  leaped  out  of  bed,  and 
dressed  himself  in  great  haste,  wondering  what 
was  wanted.  His  aunt  had  risen  before  the 
dawn  to  attend  to  some  household  duty,  and 
before  the  outer  doors  had  been  opened  she  was 
startled  to  see  flutter  into  the  room  some  stran^ce 
object.  It  had  probably  come  in  through  one 
of  the  ventilators.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  was 
certainly  an  unwelcome  intruder,  and  John  had 
been  called  to  aid  in  dislodging  the  creature. 
He  came  armed  with  a  stick,  and  was  soon  much 
interested  in  the  chase. 

His  aunt  had  opened  a  window  and  was  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  curious  bird  to  escape  by 
this  means,  when  John  suddenly  called  out: 

**  O,  Aunt  Maggie,  don't  I  It's  a  screech  owl, 
and  I  can  get  fifty  cents  for  it  if  I  kill  it." 

The  bird  >vas  captured  and  killed,  and  taking 
a  hasty  breakfast  John  marched  off  with  his 
prize,  and  received  from  the  proper  authorities 
the  premium  allowed — fifty-five  cents,  instead  of 
fifty.     How  rich  he  felt  I 

In  half  an  hour  he  was  at  the  house  again, 
and  "with  the  air  of  a  conqueror"  marched  to 
the  mite  box  and  deposited  therein  fifty  cents, 
saying,  as  be  did  so: 

**I  bought  a  box  of  blacking  for  five  cents, 
and  the  fifty-cent  piece  goes  in  here." 

It  was  all  his  own  thought,  and  the  child  was 
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very  happy.  It  seemed  to  him  that  God,  who 
knew  how  much  he  wanted  to  add  another  gift 
to  the  treasury  before  it  was  opened,  had  sent 
this  bird  to  provide  the  means. 

When  the  box  was  opened  and  found  to  con- 
tain twenty  dollars  John  was  greatly  delighted. 
One  of  the  aunts,  in  writing  of  this,  says : 

*^  The  box  is  again  in  its  place,  and  John  has 
put  in  his  first  penny." 

If  the  children  who  read  this  will  try  John^s 
plan  and  use  one  portion  of  their  gifts  or  their 
earnings  for  others,  they  will,  I  know,  be  far 
happier  than  if  they  spend  all  they  have  selfishly. 
Try  it,  little  friends.— Pr€»Jy^man. 


Ohild  Life  and  BeUef  in  BranL 

BY  M.  P.  D. 

In  my  missionary  work  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  capital  of  Brazil,  I  visited  one  day  the 
house  of  one  of  the  wealthy  residents,  and  from 
one  of  the  young  daughters  I  learned  something 
of  what  the  children  believe  and  do.  I  said  to 
her, "  What  have  you  been  doing  lately,  Nene  ? " 

'*  We  had  a  feUa  last  week,  and  I  walked  in 
the  procession  as  a  little  angel.  I  had  a  white 
dress  and  little,  tight,  high-heeled  slippers,  and 
fluffy  white  wings  on  my  shoulders,  and  my 
hair  was  curled,  and  they  gave  me  a  cornucopia 
full  of  candy.  But  O I  it  was  hot  and  dusty, 
and  my  shoes  pinched  dreadfully.  My  sister 
Sinha  was  a  virgin,  and  wore  a  long  white  veil, 
and  helped  to  carry  the  platform  of  Our  Lady." 

*'  How  many  sisters  have  you  ? " 

'*Five,  and  mammals  little  godchild.  Her 
mother  died,  and  she  lives  with  us.  We  had  a 
doll  baptism  yesterday.  Sinha  was  the  padre^ 
and  Eduarda  the  godmother,  and  we  had  such 
fun !  But  I  like  it  best  in  the  country.  We  go 
on  the  train.  Then  the  horses  meet  us.  One 
of  papa's  men  carries  me,  and  the  two  little  ones 
ride  in  great  baskets  slung  either  side  of  a  mule. 
All  the  rest  have  horses.  When  we  meet  a 
troop  of  pack  mules,  papa  brandishes  his  arms 
to  make  the  godmother  turn  out — " 

*' The  what?" 

'*  The  godmother,  the  front  mule,  that  has  a 
little  bell  on  its  neck — and  all  the  rest  follow 
hei*.  There  is  a  place  in  the  woods  where  we 
always  stop  to  have  lunch.  There  is  a  pretty 
brook  near.  We  carry  chicken  and  pork,  and 
a  capital  hash  fried  in  fat  and  mixed  with 
farina,  and  we  have  a  variety  of  hard  little  bis- 
cuit and  fruit.  '  At  one  house  we  stay  all  night. 
At  whatever  time  we  come  the  people  make  us 
welcome,  and  leave  everything  else  to  get  us  a 


big  dinner.  Sometimes  eleven  or  twelve  of  us 
womenkind  sleep  in  the  same  rooni,  windows 
and  doors  shut  tight,  and,  if  it  is  cold,  our 
heads  under  the  bedclothes.  My  cousin  goes 
to  the  American  school  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  she 
says  that  the  American  ladies  make  the  girls 
sleep  with  the  door  open.  I'd  be  afraid  of  a 
phantom,  or  dead  person,  or  something.  When 
we  get  almost  home  we  pass  through  a  little  city. 
The  girls'  school  there  is  such  fun  !  There  are 
lots  of  girls  crammed  into  a  little  room,  and  all 
studying  aloud.  If  anyone  stops  to  play  the 
teacher  cries  out,  *  T-B-s-B-i-v  I  *  and,  if  the  girl 
does  not  behave  herself  soon,  the  teacher  takes 
off  her  slipper  and  gives  her  a  whack. 

**  We  have  such  fun  on  the  plantation!  We 
get  up  early,  and  drink  milk  fresh  from  the 
cow.  We  have  twenty-four  kinds  of  fruit  on 
our  place.  We  hunt  pine  nuts,  and  eat  jaboti- 
cabas — black  plums  growing  right  on  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  without  any  stem — and  we  ride  on 
horseback,  and  sometimes  fiy  a  parrot." 

"A  what?" 

*^A  parrot — a  thing  made  of  paper,  with  a 
tail  and  a  string.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
plantation  my  little  cousin  died.  Her  mother 
cried  dreadfully,  and  put  on  her  oldest  clothes, 
and  did  not  brush  her  hair.  The  next  morning 
six  of  us  girls  carried  the  little  angel  to  the 
chapel  near.  The  lid  of  the  white  cofi[in  was 
only  put  on  after  we  reached  the  chapel.  She 
wore  her  prettiest  dress,  a  blue  one,  and  gay 
artificial  flowers  were  scattered  all  about  her. 
My  big  brother  sent  up  rockets  all  the  way,  and 
our  plantation  band  played  such  pretty  music, 
sometimes  slow  and  sad,  and  sometimes  merry  t 
We  left  her  at  the  chapel.  My  mother  said  to 
my  aunt,  *  It  is  much  better  so.  It  is  difiicult 
to  bring  up  children,  and  you  have  now  one 
less  to  trouble  you.* " — Sunday  School  Times. 


Indian  Banal  Bites  in  Brazil. 

An  Indian  becomes  sick  unto  death.  His 
body  is  bound  tight  with  thongs,  and  under  him 
are  herbs  on  coals — maybe  the  smoke  will  do 
him  good !  Some  old  people  come  in  and  blow 
at  him  with  their  lips,  for  the  Qreat  Spirit  is  like 
wind.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  he  lives, 
perhaps  in  the  sun  or  moon.  If  it  thunders  and 
lightens  the  old  people  stop  blowiog.  They 
think  the  Great  Spirit  is  augry  and  the  man  will 
die.  He  seems  worse.  The  women  cry  aloud. 
He  is  dead. 

Three  men  wrap  him  up  in  cloth  and  carry 
him  to  a  great  grave  lined  with  leaves.     They 
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put  him  in  half  the  tree-trunk  on  which  he  used 
to  sleep,  with  his  face  toward  the  west.  Under 
tils  head  are  his  plumes.  At  his  right  are  his 
arms  and  a  burning  torch.  Cross-sticks  above 
and  the  other  half  of  his  tree-trunk  bed  keep  the 
•earth  from  touching  him.  The  men  return  to 
their  huts  without  speaking.  The  wives  of  the 
dead  Indian  shut  themselves  into  a  separate  hut 
for  eight  days,  and  at  morning,  noon,  and  sun- 
set cry  aloud  over  their  loss.  The  others  busy 
themselves  getting  up  a  feast  to  celebrate  his 
praises.  They  mix  corn,  pine  nuts,  and  honey  to 
make  a  sort  of  brandy.  If  the  pieces  do  not  dis- 
solve fast  enough  they  take  them  out  of  the  cal- 
drons, chew  them  well,  and  throw  them  in  again ! 

At  the  end  of  the  eight  days  a  horn  sounds. 
All  the  Indians  of  the  tnbe  gather  in  the  hut  of 
the  parents  of  their  comrade.  All  are  painted 
black.  All  are  silent.  They  seat  themselves  in 
files  on  either  side  of  the  fire  which  extends 
through  the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  women  sit 
behind  the  men.  The  cazique,  in  a  monotonous 
voice,  sings  the  funeral  dirge.  All  the  women 
cry.  The  men  offer  food  and  brandy  to  the 
guests.  Suddenly  all  rise,  singing  and  dancing 
in  perfect  time  around  the  fire,  each  holding  in 
his  hand  a  green  branch  or  a  painted  staff. 

This  continues  until  the  brandy  is  gone,  per- 
haps five  or  six  hours.  Then  the  men,  hot  and 
grimy,  rush  to  the  river,  and  the  funeral  rites 
are  over. — AT.  P.  D.,  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


Go  or  Give. 

Who  will  go  among  the  heathen 
Wondrous  words  of  life  lo  teach, 

That  the  Saviour's  love  so  precious 
May  be  known  and  shared  by  each 

Who  in  darkness  now  is  sitting 
Far  beyond  our  power  to  reach? 

Who  will  give  to  send  the  Gospel 
To  the  dwellers  o'er  the  sea  ? 

Though  from  home  we  may  not  wander, 
By  our  offerings  glad  and  free, 

In  the  world's  song  of  redemption 
Ours  a  glorious  part  may  be. 


Who  wm  60? 

Who  will  go  to  men  benighted 

Far  away  in  heathen  lands — 
Men  whose  souls  are  yet  unlightcd 

With  the  light  of  God's  command  ? 

Who  will  go?     The  strong  are  wanted, 
The  true-hearted  and  the  brave ; 

Men  whose  souls  will  rise  undaunted 
E'en  though  yawns  for  them  the  grave. 

Who  will  go,  and,  naught  withholding, 

Sacrificing  earthly  aims. 
All  his  messages  unfolding, 

Telling  of  the  Saviour's  claims  ? 


Oonyendon  of  Mr.  Wang. 

BT  BET.    JAMBS  A.    HKAL. 

Mb.  Wang  Tuong-Kao's  conversion  was  the 
quickest  I  have  met  with  in  China.  At  home 
we  expect,  and  ought  to  expect,  cases  of  sud- 
den conversion ;  for  in  every  heart  the  necessary 
preliminary  plowing  and  sowing  has  already 
been  done.  Christian  workers  ought  to  expect 
to  reap  souls.  But  in  China  it  is  different; 
everything  has  to  be  prepared  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  I  had  occasion  to 
send  a  Christian  man  to  a  neighboring  city,  and 
on  the  way  back  he  overtook  this  Mr.  Wang. 
They  entered  into  conversation  on  general  sub- 
jects until  they  came  to  a  wayside  rest-house, 
where  they  sat  down  for  a  little  refreshment. 
The  Christian,  before  eating,  took  off  his  hat  and 
thanked  God.  Mr.  Wang  could  not  understand 
it,  and  asked  what  he  meant.  He  replied  sim- 
ply that  he  was  thanking  God  for  giving  him 
the  food.  Mr.  Wang  told  us  afterward  that  it 
flashed  into  his  mind  then  that  there  must  be 
something  good  in  the  ''Jesus  religion^'  if  a 
Christian  was  so  sincere  and  earnest,  even  when 
no  fellow -Christian  was  near  to  see.  He  did 
not  know  then,  as  he  knows  now,  that  our  God 
is  everywhere. 

That  little  incident  was  the  turning  point  in 
Mr.  Wang's  life.  How  we  influence  others! 
*'No  man  liveth  to  himself."  Let  us  by  the 
grace  of  God  see  to  it  that  we  are  always  sowing 
good  seed. 

When  they  resumed  their  journey  Mr.  Wang 
asked  further  about  this  religion,  and  was  told 
of  the  one  God  in  heaven,  of  man's  sin,  and  of 
Christ's  atonement.  Pe'-keng,  the  Christian, 
was  a  man  who  could  not  preach  from  a  plat- 
form, but  he  could  tell  a  fellow-sinner  of  the 
Saviour,  found  several  years  before;  and,  al- 
though he  had  many  faults,  God  could  and  did 
condescend  to  use  him  to  interest  and  enlighten 
Mr.  Wang. 

At  last  their  roads  parted.  Pe'-keng  came 
into  the  city  and  almost  forgot  his  talk  on  the 
road.  He  had  often  thus  testified  before,  for 
the  Chinese  Christians  do  bear  witness  to  others, 
and  are  often  much  more  earnest  in  this  matter 
than  English  Christians.  But  Mr.  Wang  went 
to  his  village  home  to  ponder  the  strange  things 
he  had  heard. 

About  a  fortnight  later  he  came  to  our  house 
in  the  city  with  a  cousin,  who  knew  me,  to  in- 
troduce him.  He  told  us  he  had  come  to  hear 
about  the  ''Jesus  religion,"  and  wished  to  buy 
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some  books.  Oiir  ChristiaQ  servaotand  I  spoke 
to  hiiD,  and  urged  him  to  come  again,  but  above 
all  lo  trust  in  Jesus.  I  gave  him  a  tract  by  Dr. 
Griffith  John,  entitled  A  CaUr/iism  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  the  price  of  which,  however,  iie  in- 
sisted upon  paying  me,  and  some  few  days  after 
he  returned  asking  for  a  gospel,  saying  be  had 
been  told  that  the  gospels  were  good  books.  I 
sold  him  St.  Mark's  gospel  and  also  aaothertract. 

On  the  following  Sunday  he  came  to  the 
dispel  atid  stayed  all  day,  attending  Hie  differ- 
ent meetings.  It  was  Communion  Sunday,  and 
I  feared  lest  our  partnking  of  the  bread  and 
wine  should  arouse  his  suspicions,  for  in  Sin- 
chan^,  OS  elsewhere  in  China,  there  are  always 
many  foolish  and  hurtful  reports  in  circulation. 
Oae  is  that  we  take  out  the  eyes,  hearts,  etc.,  of 
children,  make  them  into  piils,  and  then  give 
th«m  to  our  converti  and  inquirers  for  some  evil 
purpose.  The  picture  on  this  page  is  a  cartoon 
representing  two  missionaries  scooping  out  tbe 
eyes  of  a  Cbtnaman  to  be  used  as  medicine. 
Other  missioaaries  are  about  to  seize  two  China- 
nien  for  a  similar  ])urpoBe.  The  reading  on  the 
top  and  side  contains  warnings  against  Chris- 
tians.    The  Chioese  distribute  these  widely. 

Alter  the  service  was  over  ne  were  about  to  ex- 
plain its  meaoing,  when  he  surprised  us  by  aay- 
iDg  that  he  fully  understood  what  the  ceremony 


meant— tlie  bread  signified  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  the  wine  his  blood.  It  showed  us  bow  well 
he  had  read  the  books  purchased,  and  also  that 
he  had  understood  tl^e  uddress  that  morning. 

He  was  continually  rending  his  Bible,  and 
thus  grew  rapidly  in  grace,  witnessing  for  the 
Master  at  home,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  villages 
around,  nrherever  he  could  find  anyone  to  listen. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  earnest  that  it  raised  oppo- 
sition, which  increased  until  it  culminated  soon 
after  his  baptism  in  a  very  severe  persecution. 
An  influential  man,  connected  with  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  citr,  outsiders  as  well  as 
friends  said  that  it  was  bad  enough  that  he 
should  become  a  Christian,  and  that  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  allow  him  to  dran- away  others 
also.     But  the  grace  of  God  triumphed. 

After  about  three  months  as  an  inquirer  we 
baptized  him.  Converts  are  generally  kept  for 
about  twelre  months  on  probation,  and  I  would 
have  kept  Wang  longer;  but  the  Christians 
urged  that  he  was  so  evidently  born  again,  and 
as  1  could  plainly  see  that  his  whole  life  was 
changed,  I  consented.  Some  time  before  his 
baptism  he  brought  me  his  household  idol,  a 
goddess  of  mercy,  asking  me  to  bring  it  home 
to  England  in  order  to  show  Christians  there 
what  things  in  China  were  honored  and  wor- 
shiped in  the  place  of  OoA.—Chinn't  MiViont. 
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Biiio:iia:  "Wbo wtllKolDDietib«niKbced;" 
pRiTEB:  FDrUiemuiTmlUloiuoIpaoplfllnaauUi  Amer- 
IML,  EliU  tbtj  miT  be  reMued  from  tba  supenllElon  uid  deif- 
niUUon  multlne  from  >  tain  or  perrarted  UUi  inil  recelrs 
tbe  QMpel  In  lu  purlir  aod  power. 
BtBLI  Luaos  :  Hekdins  BeaponilTetT. 
RiADIMO:  "CODTenlonot  Mr.  Wang." 
QDKBTtONS:  Od  BouUi  Anerlco. 
BIIDIKO :  "  Jotin  uid  Hii  Mite  Box." 
BKAMNO:  "CblldUIeuidBeUet  ID  Biull." 
SiNOIMO;  "WliowIIlpiMDaiiRlbetaeutien?" 

COLLkCnON. 

HoalU  America. 
South  Aueeica  compriBee  tbe  tea  republicB  or  Ar- 
gentina, BoliTia,  Braiil,  Colombia,  Chili,  Ecuador, 
Faraguaj,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  and  the 
colonlei  ot  Britiah,  Dulcli,  and  French  Guianai  Here 
ig  a  population  of  tliirc^-aeven  millions. 

"South  America  includes  repreaematiTes  of  almost 
every  variety  of  race  and  lauguage — from  tbe  de- 
graded Fuegians  of  Cape  Horn,  who.  when  discov- 
ered, had  drifted  lo  far  from  Old  World  tradilioni, 
that  they  retained  do  word  for  God,  and  the  Indiau 
tribes  of  'sad,  calm  aspect '  Bcallered  on  the  pampas 
pl^uB  or  among  the  virgin  forests  of  tbe  Amatous,  lo 


the  Auglo-SaioD  and  Latm  leaders  of  civilization  is 
tbe  free  republics. 

"  The  Negroes  and  half-cutea  of  the  Xorth  and 
Central  States,  with  the  Mestizoes  (a  mixed  race  of 
Spaniih,  or  Portuguese,  and  Indian  blood),  are  niim- 
bered  bj  miUions,  while  the  imported  Cbiuese  couly 
claaaes,  and  forelgnera  from  almost  every  eouDtry 
under  heaven,  drawn  hither  by  the  fabled  silver 
wealth  at  Ecuador,  Pern,  and  the  Argentine,  com- 
plete tbe  tale.  The  Spanish  and  Fortugues*  element 
is  politically  dominant,  while  the 'Red  llan'  consli- 
tat«  the  main  atock  of  the  population." 

South  America  was  diacovered  in  ibe  year  1 500  by 
Pedro  Cabral,  of  Portugal,  and  «nce  that  time  has 
been  largely  under  Soman  Catholic  domination.  Aa 
a  result  nearly  all  the  country  "groans  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  priesthood  which,  in  its  highest  forms, 
is  unilluminad  by  and  incompetent  lo  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  in  lu  lowest  is  proverbially  and  liabitu- 
ally  druDken,  extortionate,  and  ignorant." 

U.  E.  Caldwell  writes:  "Romauiam  in  Its  groasen 
form  is  the  religion  of  the  people.  A  very  large  part 
o^lhepeoplecao  neither  read  nor  write,  and  very  few 
know  anythioft  about  the  Bible.  Theetataof  morals 
is  sod  beyond  description.  The  majority 
of  tbe  intelligent  and  educated  men  have 
drifted  away  from  Romanism,  and  are 
practically  inlldels.  Uany  of  these  may, 
for  political  sud  social  reasons,  appear  to 
be  very  ){00d  Catholics,  and  at  the  some 
time  despise  much  that  ftoeB  to  make  up 
Romanism.  The  ignorant  and  weak  are 
under  the  power  of  a  corrupt  priesthood, 
and  the  intelligent  and  educated  are,  as  a 
rule,  completely  under  the  influence  of  in- 
fidelity.  They  are  a  sad  people,  practically 
without  God,  and  without  hope, 

"Swarming  priests,  friars,  and  nuns  are 
here,  side  by  side  with  ignorant  masses. 
Among  men  a  widespread  deiam,  among 
women  cringinf;  superstition,  and  in  both 
sexes  a  low  standard  ol  morality  is  eveij- 
where  prevalent.  Those  lyho  conform  to 
the  Churcli's  teBching  manifeat  an  utter 
absence  of  spiritual  life  and  a  restiag  only 
in  outward  ceremonials  for  an  inward  prep- 
aration for  the  life  to  come.  The  apathy 
and  infldel  tendencies  of  the  people  are  dne 
largely  lo  the  chsracter  of  ihe  national 
Church  and  its  dissolute  prieatliood.  The 
people  are  tired  of  papal  dominion,  and  ia 
sereral  of  tbe  free  republii^  the  government 
casts  its  influence  and  moral  support  on  the 
side  of  Protestantism." 

There  are  in  South  America  about 
6,000,000  of  Indians,  mostly  pagans.  01 
those  1,250.000  are  Caribs,  Arawaka,  Bush, 
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and  Muescas,  of  Venezuela  and  Guiana ;  2,000,000 
are  Conibos,  Zupi,  and  Guarania,  of  Brazil ;  2,500,000 
are  Quichuaa,  Chiquitos,  Mozoa,  and  Antia,  of  Peru, 
£cuador,  and  Bolivia ;  250,000  are  Araucanians  and 
Fuegiana,  of  Argentina.  The  Roman  Catholics  have 
some  misaiona  among  them,  but  most  of  the  Indiana 
are  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism. 

The  Churches  of  the  United  States  are  represented 
bj  about  two  hundred  male  and  female  missionaries 
in  South  America.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  missions  in  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Chili, 
Brazil,  aud  Ufuguaj.  The  Presbyterians,  North,  have 
missions  in  Chili,  Colombia,  and  Brazil.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  Presbyterians, 
SoQth,  Southern  Baptists,  and  Episcopalians  have 
missions  in  Brazil.  The  American  Bible  Society  has 
had  or  now  has  colporteurs  in  every  republic. 

The  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Moravians 
of  Germany  have  about  400  missionaries  in  South 
America  Of  these  70  are  Moravians  at  work  in 
British  and  Dutch  Guiana ;  40  represent  the  South 
America  Missionary  Society  in  Chili,  Brazil,  Para- 
guay, Uruguay,  and  Argentina  The  Wesleyans,  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society  have  njissions  in  British 
Guiana ;  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  have 
colporteurs  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and 
Guiana;  the  Salvation  Army  is  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  There  are  some  independent  missions  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  sent  its  first  mis- 
sionaries to  South  America  in  1836.  It  now  reports 
1,942  members  and  1,688  probationers.  In  Argen- 
tina are  1,122  members  and  823  probationers;  in 
Brazil  are  124  members  and  298  probationers;  in 
Chili  are  194  members  and  260  probationers;  in  Par- 
aguay a  partial  report  shows  39  members  and  17 
probationers;  in  Peru  are  61  members  and  94  pro- 
bationers; in  Uruguay  are  299  members  and  196 
probationera 

At  the  Annual  Conference  of  the  South  America 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  February  26  to  March  3,  1896,  the 
following  appointments  were  made  for  the  year  1896: 

Chaalzs  W.  DRKia  Superintendent. 

BUESOS  ATUS  DiSTRiCT.-G.  W.  Drees,  Presiding  Elder 
( P.  0.«  718  CaUe  Corrlentes,  Buenos  Ayres).  Bahia  Blanca,  to 
be  sopidied.  Balcaroa  to  be  supplied.  Bragado,  to  be  sup- 
plied. Buenos  Ayres:  Boca  Mission,  W.  C.  Morris,  one  to  be 
snppUed  (A.  Bandres):  First  Clinreb,  W.  P.  McLaughlin ; 
Second  Cburcb,  J.  F.  Thomson,  one  to  be  supplied  (L.  Fer- 
railnl);  Thlitl  Church,  Juan  Bobles,  Daniel  Hall.  Chlvllcoy, 
Maitln  Amejo.  Dolores,  S.  8.  Esplndola.  La  Plata,  Lino 
Abeledo.  Lomas  de  Zamora,  Daniel  McGurk.  Mercedes, 
to  be  supplied.  J.  F.  Thomson,  Publishing  Agent  and 
Editor  of  El  Estandarte  Evanffelteo  de  Sud  America^  and 
other  pabUcatloos  of  the  Mission  Press.  Juan  Bobles, 
Assistant  Editor  of  £1  Etttandarte  Evangelico  de  Sud 
America,  A.  M.  Milne,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  La  Plata  and  West  Coast  of  South  America.  F. 
D.  Tnbbs,  President  of  Theological  Seminary  at  Mercedes. 

MxiTDOZA  District.— J.  F.  Thomson,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  718 


Calle  Corrientes,  Buenos  Ayres).  Mendosa,  Ramon  Blanco, 
one  to  be  supplied.  San  Juan,  Antonio  TIteri.  San  Lnls, 
to  be  supplied  (T.  Agulrre).  San  Bateel,  to  be  supplied, 
VfllA  Mercedes,  S.  L.,  to  be  supplied. 

RosARio  District.— William  Tallon,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  MO 
Calle  Buenos  Ayres,  Bosario,  Santa  Fe).  Canada  de  Gomes, 
to  be  supplied.  Cordoba,  to  be  supplied.  La  Paz  and  San 
Gustavo,  to  be  supplied  (Ignado  Poza).  Parana  and  Santa 
Fe,  Antonio  Guelfl,  one  to  be  supplied  (N.  Camusso).  Bio 
Cuarta,  to  be  supplied.  Bosario :  Circuit,  William  Tallon ; 
First  Church,  J.  H.  Keeley ;  Third  Church,  to  be  supplied 
(T.  Bnurgen);  Rosarlo  Tala,  E.  R.,  Bodolfo  Griot.  San 
Carlos,  Roberto  Welhmuller.    Tucuman,  to  be  supplied. 

Brazil  District.— J.  H.  Nelson.  P.  S.  (P.O.,  449  Caixa  no 
Correlro,  Para,  Brazil).  Manaos,  F.  R.  Spauldlng.  Para, 
J.  H.  Nelson.  Pemambuco,  to  be  supplied.  Santarem,  to 
be  supplied. 

Chili  District.— I.  H.  La  Fetra,  P.  S.  (P.  O.,  180  Calle 
Agustlnas,  Santiago).  Angol  Circuit,  Carlos  Beutelspacher. 
Antofagasta,  Indaieclo  Romero.  Concepclon:  First  Church, 
James  Benge;  Second  Church.G.F.  Arms,  Juan  Oanut  de  Bon. 
Coqulmbo  and  Ouayacan,  Henry  L.  Williams.  Huara,  to  be 
supplied  (W.  Peralta).  Iqulque:  First  Church,  Parson  B.Cup- 
pett ;  Second  Church,  Willis  C.  Hoover.  Lota,  Benjamin  B. 
Kelster.  Plsagua,  to  be  supplied.  Santiago,  to  be  supplied. 
Tacna  and  Arica,  to  be  supplied  (Zollo  E.  Irlgoyen).  Serena, 
Edward  E.  Wilson,  W.  F.  Albright.  Temuco  and  Victoria, 
Ceclllo  Venegas.  Valparaiso,  Jose  Torregrosa.  George  B. 
Benedict,  Acting  President :  F.  M.  Harrington,  and  C.  M. 
Griffith,  Professors  In  Iqulque  English  Colleire.  B.  O.  Camp- 
bell, President  of  American  College,  Concepclon.  I.  H.  La 
Fetra,  President  of  Santiago  College.  R.  D.  Powell,  Direc- 
tor of  Santiago  Orphanage. 

Paraouat  District.— S.  P.  Craver,  P.  E.  (64  Calle  Es- 
trella,  Asuncion,  Paraguay).  Asuncion,  Rudolph  Crerber. 
Paraguarl,  to  be  supplied.  San  Bernardino  and  Altos,  to  be 
supplied,    villa  Rica,  to  be  supplied. 

PiRU  District.— T.  B,  Wood,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  Casllla  No. 
90,  Callao,  Peru).  Callao  and  Lima,  English  work,  J.  M. 
Spangler ;  Spanish  work,  one  to  be  supplied  (Adolfo  Vas- 
quez).  Chpslca  and  Matucana,  to  be  nippUed.  Sleuani 
and  Cuzco,  to  be  supplied.  F.  G.  Penzottl,  Agent  of  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  for  Central  America. 

URUorAY  District.— A.  W.  Greenman,  P.  E.  (P.  O.,  188 
Ctdle  Sarandl,  Buenos  Ayres).  Colon  (E.  B.)  and  Paysandu, 
Daniel  Berton.  Colonla,  to  be  supplied  (L.  Jourdan).  Con- 
cordia (E.  R.)  and  Salto,  G.  P.  Howard,  Ramon  Gonzales. 
Durazno  and  Florida,  to  be  supplied  (Pastor  Ortiz).  La  Paz, 
to  be  supplied.  Montevideo:  American  Church,  William 
Groves;  Central  Circuit,  Remlglo  Vazquez;  La  Afruada, 
Harry  Compton,  one  to  be  supplied  (J.  P.  Davyt).  Santa 
Lucia  Circuit,  to  be  supplied  (Carlos  Lastrioo).  Triuldad,  G.G. 
Froggatt.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  Alfredo  Chaves,  one  to 
be  supplied.  Bento  Gonzalvez,  Carlos  Lazzare.  Caxlas 
Circuit,  to  be  supplied  (Mateo  Donatl).  Porto  AleRre,  W. 
T.  Robinson.  SanU  Maria  and  Cruz  Alta,  Nicolas  Duce. 
Harry  Compton,  Principal  of  Boys'  High  School,  Montevideo. 

WOMAN'S  Foreign  Missionary  society.— Asuncion, 
Paraguay  District,  Rebecca  J.  Hammond.  Buenos  Ayres, 
Bueoos  Ayres  District,  Eleanore  Le  Huray .  Lima  and  Callao, 
Peru  District,  Elsie  Wood  and  Elizabeth  S.  Goodln.  Monte- 
video, Uruguay  District,  Mary  E.  Bowen  (Isabel  Hewett  in 
U.  S.).    Rosario  (S.  F.),  Argentina  District,  Mary  F.  Swaney. 


Questions.— What  does  South  America  comprise  ?  What 
is  the  population  ?  What  does  It  Include  ?  What  element  Is 
politically  dominant?  When  was  South  America  discov- 
ered ?  What  religious  Influence  has  dominated  ?  What  has 
been  the  result  ?  How  many  Indians  are  in  South  America  ? 
What  is  their  condition?  What  Protestant  Churches  have  mis- 
sions lo  South  A  merica  ?  How  many  missionaries  are  there  ? 
When  did  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  commence  mission 
work  in  South  America,  and  what  is  the  present  repori  ? 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  ddft  of  the  Missionary  Society  is  a  great 
burJe/i.  The  Board  of  Managers  has  ajtpointed 
July  20  as  ths  day  when  a  special  effort  is  to  he 
made  to  pay  the  ddtt.  The  Secretaries  have  issiud 
appeals  to  churches,  Sunday  scliools^  and  Epirorth 
LeagneA^  asking  them  to  make  on  that  day  a  liberal 
offering  for  this  purjtose  in  addition  to  their  xisxud 
gifts  for  missions.  Read  these  appeals  on  pages 
347  and  34i?,  and  help  all  you  can  by  giving  your- 
self and  persuading  others  to  give. 

The  General  Conference  held  in  Cleveland  in 
May  adopted  several  papers  and  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  missions  and  on  matters  closely 
connected  with  mission  work,  the  principal  of 
which  have  been  given  on  previous  pages. 
Some  missionaries  who  were  members  of  the 
General  Conference  report  that  it  was  **nota 
Missionary  Conference.*'  They  felt  that  suffi- 
cient attention  was  not  given  to  proposed  action 
which,  if  adopted,  would  greatly  advance  the 
interests  of  missions. 


The  Missionary  Society  furnished  two  bish- 
ops to  the  Church.  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe  had  for 
twelve  years  been  Missionary  Secretary,  and  for 
eight  years  the  senior  Missionary  Secretary. 
Unsurpassed  in  ability  to  raise  money  for  be- 
nevolent objects,  untiring  in  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  welcomed  everywhere, 
and  loved  by  everyone  because  of  his  gladsome 
and  winning  spirit,  he  has  been  honored  in  the 
bestowment  of  what  some  consider  a  higher  po- 
sition. The  highest  place  in  the  Church  of 
God  is  not  where  one  receives  the  most  honor, 
but  where  he  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good. 
We  doubt  if  Bishop  McCabe  has  gone  up  higher. 


Dr.  Earl  Cranston  was  for  twelve  years  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  as  such  had  been  faithful  to  his  duties  and 
energetic  and  successful  in  attention  to  the 
other  interests  committed  to  his  charge.  May 
his  successor  as  Assistant  Missionary  Treasurer, 
Dr.  Lewis  Curts,  be  as  faithful  and  as  wise.  Bish- 
op Cranston  will  ever  be  an  honor  to  the  Church. 


Three  Corresponding  Missionary  Secretaries 
were  elected.  Dr.  A.  B.  Leonard,  after  eight 
years  of  trial,  was  returned  as  secretary,  receiv- 
ing a  larger  vote  than  ever  before,  a  just  tribute 
to  his  ability  and  faithfulness.  He  has  grown 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  in  his  knowl- 
-edge  of  missions,  in  his  understanding  of  what 
is  most  needed  to  give  increased  interest  and 


success  to  the  missionary  cause.  We  gladly 
welcome  him  to  the  toil  of  another  four  years. 
Two  new  Missionary  Secretaries  !  Dr.  A.  J. 
Palmer  has  been  known  as  a  faithful  pastor  and 
presiding  elder  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  Dr. 
W.  T.  Smith  has  evidenced  as  presiding  elder 
a  superior  ability  in  leading  preachers  and  peo- 
ple to  an  increased  liberality.  These  two  secre- 
taries are  gladly  welcomed.  May  they  emulate 
the  example  of  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck  and  Dr.  C.  C. 
^IcCabe.  If  they  equal  their  predecessors  in 
enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  loving  service  the 
Church  will  say,  "Well  done  !  " 

Fourteen  men   were  appointed  to   represent 
the  Conferences  in  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee.    All  are  new  men  to  the  office  except 
two.  Dr.  J.  M.  Carter,  of  Tennessee,  and  Dr.  J. 
P.   Chaffee,   of  Minnesota.      The  Conferences 
they  have  represented  believed  that  their  expe- 
rience and  faithfulness  would  make  them  their 
best  representatives    for  another    four    years. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Missionary  Society  as  appointed  by  the  General 
Conference  continue  nearly  the  same.     Only  six 
are  new,  and  they  take  the  places  of  others  who 
have  died  or  resigned,  or  have  been  unable  to 
attend  to  their  duties.     The  six  new  meml>er8 
are:  Rev.  S.  W.  Thomas,   D.D.,   Rev.  W.  M. 
Swindells,  D.D.,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  P.  Goff,  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  General  J.  S.  Berry,  of  Baltimore ;  3Ir. 
Archer  Brown,  of  East  Orange,    N.    J. ;    and 
Mr.  D.  F.  Merritt,  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 


A  new  Bishop  of  Africa  I  Bishop  Taylor,  for 
over  fifty  years  has  been  an  untiring  itinerant 
evangelist  in  many  lands,  heroic  in  spirit  and  in 
achievement.  Honored  and  beloved,  and  with 
the  weight  of  seventy-five  years  upon  him,  the 
General  Conference  believed  he  had  no  longer 
the  strength  needed  to  attend  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  a  Bishop  for  Africa.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hart- 
zell  was  elected  and  consecrated  as  his  suc- 
cessor. He  has  shown  himself  a  wise,  faithful, 
and  successful  leader  as  Secretary  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society.  He 
will  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those  who  elected 
him  Bishop  of  Africa. 

At  each  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  considerable  time  has  been  occupied 
in  considering  how  much  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  missions.  The  General  Confer- 
ence amended  the  Constitution  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  so  that  hereafter  no  more  money 
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can  be  appropriated  by  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  than  was  received  by  the  Society 
<iuriDg  the  previous  year.  This  may  be  a  wise 
provision.  But  in  view  of  possibilities  and  ne- 
cessities we  doubt  it. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  communica- 
tions forwarded  by  Dr.  Wood  from  Peru,  show- 
ing the  disabilities  under  which  Protestants 
labor  in  Peru.  The  case  of  Mr.  Hazeltine  shows 
plainly  that  the  discrimination  is  unjustifiable. 
Mr.  Hazeltine  belongs  to  a  well-known  family 
in  Warren,  Pa.  He  was  educated  at  Oberlin, 
O.,  and  is  tlie  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  Journal^  in  South  Bend,  Wash. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  was  a  member  and  Secretary  of 
the  last  Lay  Electoral  Conference  of  the  Puget 
Sound  Conference.  Dr.  Wood  has  suffered 
much  from  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Peru.  Stones 
have  often  been  thrown  at  him  and  at  his  wife 
and  daughters,  sometimes  causing  serious  in- 
jury. His  home  has  been  bombarded  with 
stones,  and  the  services  in  the  principal  meeting 
place  in  Callao  are  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  throwing  of  stones  and  firecrackers.  It  is 
time  that  thegovemment  of  Peru  shouldinterfere. 


Julian  F.  Scott,  M.D.,  a  lay  delegate  to  the 
General  Conference  from  the  North  China  Con- 
ference, died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  May  27.  The 
General  Conference  in  its  action  on  his  death 
said,  **  We  bow  submissively  to  the  Providence 
which  has  thus  removed  an  earnest  and  faithful 


missionary  of  the  cross,  who  devoted  his  medi- 
cal and  surgical  skill  to  the  service  of  his  Lord 
in  our  North  China  field,  and  whose  gentle  dis- 
position and  consistent  piety  endeared  him  to  all 
his  fellow-members." 


Bishop  Hartzell  has  been  in  consultation  with 
Bishop  Taylor  in  New  York  concerning  the 
transfer  of  his  independent,  or  self-supporting, 
missions  in  Africa  to  the  direction  and  care  of 
the  Missionarv  Society.  The  old  and  the  new 
Bishops  are  in  perfect  accord.  Bishop  Taylor 
accepts,  because  of  his  age,  his  release  by  the 
General  Conference  from  financial  and  adminis- 
trative responsibilities  as  providential,  and  is 
doing  in  connection  with  his  son,  the  Rev.  Ross 
Taylor,  all  he  can  to  transfer  to  the  new  episco- 
pal supervision  all  his  African  work,  so  that  it 
may  be  conserved  to  the  Church  and  made  per- 
manent. Several  bequests  to  **  Bishop  William 
Taylor  or  his  living  successor"  will  come  to 
Bishop  Hartzell,  to  be  used  as  the  donors  have 
directed.  The  principle  of  self-support  will  be 
maintained  as  far  as  practicable,  and  friends  de- 
siring to  maintain  special  missions  or  stations 
will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Bishop  Taylor 
appeals  to  all  his  friends  and  patrons  to  wel- 
come his  successor  as  being  divinely  appointed, 
and  to  continue  their  support  through  him  to  be- 
nighted Africa.  The  demand  for  financial  aid 
is  now  very  pressing.  Money  can  for  the  pres- 
ent be  sent  to  the  Rev.  Ross  Taylor  or  Dr. 
Homer  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
citv. 


MISSIONARY   DEBT   PAYING   DAY. 


To  the  Pastors 

A  DEBT  is  not  always  a  calamity ;  it  is  some- 
times even  a  blessing.  Business  men  often  find 
it  to  their  great  advantage  to  contract  debts. 
It  is  better  to  create  a  debt  when  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  than  to  allow  an 
important  business  to  break  down  or  valuable 
property  to  be  sacrificed. 

From  1884  to  1892  there  was  an  almost  con- 
stant advance  in  the  annual  income  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  rising  from  $785,225  in  the 
former  year  to  $1,269,483  in  the  latter.  The 
growth  was  steady,  and  had  financial  and  in- 
dustrial prosperity  continued  it  would  have 
steadily  increased  and  ere  this  the  income  of 
the  Miasionary  Society  would  have  crossed  the 
million  and  a  half  line.  The  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  checked  early  in  1892,  and  since 


and  Members. 

that  time  the  income  of  the  Missionary  Society 
has  been  almost  at  a  standstill.  During  the  period 
above  named,  18S4  to  1892,  the  expansion  of 
our  work  in  the  foreign  field  was  unexampled  in 
our  previous  history.  In  1884  our  foreign 
membership  was  46,407.  In  1892  it  was  90,790, 
showing  an  increase  of  44,383.  During  the 
same  period  our  Sunday  school  scholars  in- 
creased from  62,810  to  120,954,  and  our 
property  from  $1,940,217  to  $3,206,534.  Since 
1892  there  has  been  a  further  increase  in  mem- 
bership of  56,413,  making  a  total  increase  of 
members  and  probationers  since  1884  of  100.769. 
When  the  General  Committee  first  faced  the 
fact  that  the  growth  of  the  income  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  had  practically  ceased,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  work  was  not 
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oolj  unchecked,  but  more  rapid  than  erer  be- 
fcrre,  it  wm  compelled  to  take  the  risk  of  a  debt . 
with  the  hope  that  timet  would  soon  improve 
and  an  increaee  of  rerenue  be  restored,  or 
aMume  the  responaibilitj  not  only  of  stopping 
the  growth  of  the  work,  but  of  allowing  some  of 
it  to  perish.  The  Committee  heroically  chose 
the  latter  altematire,  and  the  debt  is  the  result. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the  entire 
meml>crship  of  the  Church  had  l>een  consulted 
tlu;  unanimous  judgment  would  have  been  with 
that  of  the  General  Committee.  The  people 
would  hare  said,  *'  Take  care  of  the  work  Gk>d 
has  placed  under  your  care,  and  we  will  stand  by 
you  and  [>ay  the  debt  at  the  earliest  possible  day.** 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  October 
81,  1805,  the  debt  was  $240,000.  Since  that 
time  special  offerings  hare  reduced  it  $20,000, 
leaving  $220,000  still  to  be  paid.  The  General 
Conference  has  just  said  that  the  debt  ought  to 
be  **  extinguished  at  the  earliest  possible  day." 
Our  blMhops  say  it  ought  to  be  paid  im- 
mediately, and  the  Board  of  Managers  say  the 
same  thing.  It  is  believed  that  presiding 
elders,  pastors,  official  and  private  members, 
K|) worth  Leaguers  and  Sunday  school  scholars, 
If  thoy  could  be  consulted,  would  all  join  in  the 
chorus  and  say,  '*The  debt  can  and  shall  be  paid.** 

The  Missionary  Secretaries,  after  much  prayer 
and  careful  consideration,  have  determined  to 
name  Sabbath,  July  20,  1896,  as  ''  Debt  Paying 
Day.**  A  minimum  of  eight  cents  per  member 
in  a<ldition  to  the  regular  contributions  will 
wipe  out  the  debt  and  free  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Its  burden.  Wc  confidently  expect 
that  all  our  people  will  heartily  fall  into  line.  Let 
full  and  early  announcement  of  the  day  be  made, 
and  lot  it  l)e  repeated  from  the  pulpit,  in  the 
prayer  meeting,  the  Epworth  League,  and  the 
Sunday  school  until  the  atmosphere  of  the 
church  shall  be  surcharged  with  a  hearty  en- 
thusiasm which  will  insure  success.  Let  us 
**  all  at  it,**  and  the  work  will  be  done.  Let  no 
congregation,  however  poor,  Epworth  League 
or  Sunday  school,  however  smaH,  be  counted 
out,  but  let  all  take  part  in  the  good  work,  and 
then  all  can  share  in  the  joy  that  will  follow 
when  success  is  achieveil. 

A.  B.  Lkonard,  a.  J.  Palmer,  W.  T.  Smith. 


priations.  demanded  by  the  work,  which  the 
Church  failed  to  cootribiite  the  money  to  meet. 
The  debt  is  therefore  not  aloes  or  a  waste,  but 
merely  money  actually  spent  for  missions  in  ex- 
ce^  of  the  collections  received. 

The  Ute  General  Conference,  at  the  instance 
of  Bishop  3IcCabe  and  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Leonard,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution cif  the  Missionarv  Societv,  bv  which  here- 
after  the  General  Committee  is  prohibited  from 
appropriating  for  any  coming  year  a  sum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  year  preceding, 
so  that  in  the  future  a  debt  will  be  impossible, 
unless  there  should  be  retrogression  in  mission- 
ary giving  in  the  Church  (which  God  forbid). 
Therefore  we  make  this  appeal  to  everybody  to 
set  apart  Sunday,  July  26,  as  '*  Debt  Paying 
Day.**     Will  you  help  as  a  League  \ 

The  debt  amounts  to  the  great  sum  of  $220,- 
000,  but  there  are  a  great  many  of  us  to  pay  it. 
If  every  congregation,  Epworth  League,  and 
Sunday  school  in  Methodism  will  simply  keep 
**Debt  Paying  Day*'  in  mind,  and  make  a 
special  contribution,  according  to  iU  ahilityj  the 
debt  will  be  wiped  out  on  that  day,  and  the 
work  of  saving  the  world  will  go  forward  re- 
lieved of  this  serious  embarrassment. 

Therefore,  please  do  your  part.  Take  an 
offering  on  July  20  for  this  special  cause,  have 
your  treasurer  pay  it  to  your  pastor  on  Monday, 
Julv  27.  Let  him  forward  it  at  once  to  the 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  to  Dr.  Lewis  Curts,  220  West 
Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

w   rr   «.,_«  *     ( Secretartes. 


W.  T.  Smith, 


To  the  Epworth  Leagues. 

TuK  Missionary  ScKMety  ap|>e:i)>  to  you  to 
*Meud  a  hand  "  on  **  Debt  Paying  Day,"  Sun- 
day, Julv  2«. 

The  missionary  debt  was  incurred  by  appi-o- 


To  the  Sunday  SchoolB. 
Thb  Missionary  Society  has  a  great  debt  of 

#220,000.  It  is  for  money  that  has  been  spent 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  the  desti- 
tute work  at  home,  in  the  last  few  years  in  ex- 
cess of  what  has  been  raised  by  the  churches. 

We  wont  to  pay  this  debt  on  one  day,  so  that 
we  can  start  afresh,  stop  paying  interest,  and 
we  mean  to  keep  out  of  debt  in  the  future.  A 
great  part  of  the  Million-and-a-quarter  of  dol- 
lars a  year  which  our  Church  gives  for  missions 
comes  from  the  Sunday  tcKooU.  It  is  to  the 
Sunday  schools,  also,  that  we  appeal  to  help  us 
raiW  this  dcf4. 

Sunday,  July  26,  has  been  aet  apart  as  "Debt 
Paying  Day.''  Will  you  obaenre  it  ?  Will  you 
take  a  special  collection  on  that  day  for  the 
litju  idfition  of  the  debt  f 
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Let  notice  be  given  on  preceding  Sundays, 
And  the  money  contributed  on  '^Debt  Paying 
Sunday '-  be  handed  to  the  pastor  on  Monday, 
July  27,  that  he  may  forward  it  to  the  Treamrer 
-at  once.  Then  you  will  soon  learn  how  many 
have  observed  "  Debt  Paying  Day"  and  the  re- 
sult. If  everybody  will  do  hig  part  the  debt 
will  be  paid.    Will  you  do  yours  ? 

A.  B.  Leonard,  in  j- 

A.  J.  Palmer,     (  Correp>onding 
W.T.  Smith.      )  Secretaries. 


Meetiiig  of  Boaid  of  Managers. 

'  Extract  from  Proceedings.) 

Thk  Board  of  Mauurers  of  the  MlMtoiiary  Society  of  the 
Ketbodlst  Episcopal  Cborch  met  Jane  16, 1896,  Bishop  Foss 
presldlotf. 

Tbe  new  members  of  the  Board,  new  secretaries,  and 
eeverat  missionaries  were  Introduced. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Lands  and  Leicades,  and 
on  Finance  were  adopted. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  the  travelloir  expenses  and 
support  of  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  of  Mexico, 
and  return  expenses  from  Mexico  of  Mrs.  Newlln.  The  return 
of  Mrs.  Salmans  and  children  from  Mexico  was  authorized. 
The  f urloujrh  of  Rev.  Ira  C.  Cartwrlgbt  and  family  was  ex- 
tended to  six  months. 

India  was  taken  up,  and  appropriations  made  for  some 
returned  and  returning  missionaries,  for  payment  for  fence 
on  property  at  Kasganj,  and  repairing  Boys*  Dormitory  at 
Cawnpore.  Tbe  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society  was 
authorized  to  provide  $10,000  for  tbe  worlc  In  India  as  It 
sbAli  be  needed  between  this  and  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
same  to  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Committee  to  de- 
termine how  It  shall  be  paid;  the  secretary  for  India,  chair- 
man of  the  India  Committee,  Bishop  Thobum,  and  Dr. 
Parker  to  be  a  committee  to  distribute  the  sum  named. 

The  redistribution  of  the  appropriation  to  Malaysia  Mls- 
fllon  was  approved. 

It  was  decided  to  send  out  to  Santiago,  Chili,  additional 
teachers  as  soon  as  they  can  be  found. 

Permission  was  given  to  invest  money,  now  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill,  in  a  chapel  at  Wousan,  Korea.  The 
classiflcatlon  of  missionaries  Rev.  D.  A.  Bunker  and  Rev. 
H.  B.  Hulbert,  of  Korea,  was  made. 

China  was  taken  up.  The  salary  of  Dr.  Gregory  was  cc>n- 
Clnued  for  another  quarter.  Permission  was  given  to  pro- 
ceed vrlth  tbe  erection  of  the  new  church  at  Foochow.  Per- 
mission was  given  for  tbe  purchase  of  land  adjoining  tbe 
Anglo-Chinese  College  In  Foochow,  and  property  on  the 
island  of  Haitang,  provided  the  whole  amount  needed  be 
raised  In  advance,  and  that  the  Missionary  Society  be  in- 
volved in  no  expense.  Dr.  M.  L.  Taft  was  appointed  treas- 
urer of  tbe  North  China  Mission,  and  he  was  instructed  to 
assume  entire  control  of  the  financial  matters  of  tbe  Mission. 
Attlon  respecting  a  Methodist  Publishing  House  at  Shanghai 
vas  referred  to  the  General  Mlssiunary  Committee.  Ap- 
proprlaUons  were  made  for  furniture  in  the  North  China 
fiflssion  and  traveling  expenses  in  Central  China  Mission. 
Action  respecting  Medical  School  in  Central  China  Mission 
was  referred  to  the  General  Missionary  Committee.  The 
furlough  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Nichols,  of  tbe  Central  China  Mission, 
WIS  extended  until  November.  Dr.  Beebe,  of  Central  China, 
vas  authorized  to  use  certain  moneys  for  purchase  of 
medical  works  for  tbe  medical  library  of  the  Mission. 

Permission  was  given  to  St.  Mark*8  Church,  Copenhagen, 
Co  raise  a  loan  of  1 1,400  by  placing  a  mortgaire  on  the  church 
for  that  amount,  if  the  superintendent  of  the  Mission  deems 
Chls  neceMtry  in  order  to  protect  the  property. 


Authority  was  given  to  add  two  new  missionaries  to  the 
Japan  Mission  on  certain  conditions. 

Arrangements  were  made  to  transfer  the  publication  of 
World-Wide  MUsions  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  com- 
mencing vrlth  the  August  number.  It  was  decided  to  send 
Gospel  in  all  Lands,  Little  Miniouarv,  and  Wtnid-Wide 
Miniom  free  to  every  presiding  elder,  with  a  request  to  use 
the  copies  thus  sent  to  bring  the  publications  before  the 
Quarterly  Conferences  and  seek  to  secure  their  Increased 
circulation. 

The  Board  approved  for  appointment  under  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Miss  Lottie  J.  Porter,  of 
Wheaton,  III.:  Miss  Emma  L.  Lamb,  of  Hagerstown,  Ind.; 
Miss  CUra  E.  Merrill,  of  Chicago,  lU.;  Miss  CUrissa  H. 
Spencer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  and  Miss  Isabella  Waidman, 
of  Junction,  N.  J. 

Three  ladies  were  approved  as  candidates  for  missionary 
service  in  China,  who  expect  to  go  out  as  wives  of  mission- 
aries. 

Tbe  report  of  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Missions  was 
adopted. 

July  26  was  adopted  as  Missionary  Debt  Paying  Day. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the  Society  and 
Board :  PretddenU  Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill.  Vice  PresideuU, 
Bishops  Andrews,  Warren,  Foss,  Hurst,  Nlode,  Walden, 
Mallalieu,  Fowler,  Vincent,  FitzGerald,  Joyce,  Newman. 
Goodsell.  3IcCabe,  Cranston;  Messrs.  Enoch  L.  Fltncher, 
J.  H.  Taft,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  George  J.  Ferry,  J.  S.  McLean, 
John  French,  J.  F.  Rusling,  Revs.  M.  D*C.  Crawford,  A.  D. 
Vail,  and  J.  M.  King.  Hecordtng  Secretary^  S.  L.  Baldwin. 

Tbe  Standing  Committees  of  the  Board  were  constituted  as 
follows: 

Africa.— A.  K.  Saaford,  A.  Fowler,  C.  S.  Harrower,  B.  M. 
Adams,  H.  A.  Monroe,  H.  W.  Knight,  Herbert  Welch,  R.  W. 
P.  Goff. 

South  America  and  Mexico.— J.  S.  McLean,  A.  S.  Hunt, 
A.  Longacre,  J.  A.  Punderford,  C.  C.  Corbin,  J.  M.  King,  S. 
P.  Hammond,  Herbert  Welch. 

China.— J.  H.  Taft,  S.  F.  Upham,  P.  A.  Welch,  E.  W. 
Burr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  W.  M.  Swindells,  D.  F.  Merrltt,  Archer 
Brown. 

Eurot}C.—U.  D'C.  Crawford,  H.  A.  Buttz,  C.  8.  Colt,  T.  H. 
Burch,  J.  R.  Day,  A.  H.  De  Haven,  J.  M.  Buckley,  George 
Abele. 

India.— A.  D.  Vail,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  J.  F.  Goucher,  B.  M. 
Adams,  J.  M.  Cornell,  C.  R.  Barnes,  W.  H.  Falconer,  C  H. 
Payne. 

JaiHin  and  Kttrra.—O.  H.  P.  Archer,  G.  O.  Saxe,  D.  R. 
Lowrle,  E.  L.  Dobbins,  J.  E.  Andrus,  E.  McChesney,  John 
Beattie,  E.  S.  Tipple. 

Selfsupiytrtinij  .V/wjo/w.— Richard  Grant,  J.  S.  McLean, 
Anderson  Fowler.  H.  K.  Carroll,  John  French.  A.  K.  Sanford, 
S.  W.  Thomas,  E.  W.  Burr. 

Donnittie  3fi<wiV)/w.— J.  French,  A.  S.  Hunt.  J.  B.  Merwln, 
J.  D.  Slay  back,  H.  W.  Knight,  J.  A.  Punderford,  E.  L.  Dob 
bios,  S.  O.  Benton,  W.  M.  Swindells. 

Finance.— J.  H.  Taft,  G.  J.  Ferry,  William  Hoyt,  J.  S. 
Huyler,  J.  S.  McLean,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  Alden  Speare,  E.  L. 
Dobbins,  J.  E.  Andrus. 

Lands  and  Leuacitn.—E.  L.  Fancber,  G.  G.  Reynolds,  L. 
Skidmore,  Alden  Speare,  P.  A.  Welch,  William  Hoyt,  Charles 
Scott,  J.  F.  Rusling,  J.  S.  Berry. 

PidAicationtt.—J.  M.  King,  J.  M.  Buckley,  J.  F.  Goucher, 
A.  Longacre,  A.  K.  Sanford,  J.  B.  Graw,  C.  H.  Payne,  John 
Beattie. 

iroma/jV  ITar/c.— G.  G.  Saxe,  J.  R.  Day,  C.  S.  Harrower, 
D.  R.  Lowrie,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  C.  C.  Corbin,  E.  S.  Tipple, 
H.  W.  Knight. 

Estimates.— J.  D.  Slayback,  A.  D.  Vail.  J.S.  McLean, S.  F. 
Upham,  G.  J.  Ferry,  J.  M.  Buckley,  E.  W.  Burr,  J.  S.  Huyler. 

At>it^>rtiifnments.—J.  F.  Goucher,  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  J.  M. 
Buckley,  C.  S.  Harrower.  D.  R.  Lowrie. 

And  its  at  A'tir  York.—E.  B.  Tuttle.  L.  Skidmore,  A.  K- 
Sanford,  W.  H.  Falconer,  E.  McChesney,  John  Beattie,  E.  S. 
Tipple. 

Audita  at  Cincinnati.— R.  Dymond,  E.  Sargent,  R.  H- 
Rust,  A.  J.  Nast. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSIONS. 


Oamp  Meeting  in  India. 

BY   REV.    H.    A.    CRANE,    P.  E. 

The  an  Dual  encampment  of  the  Bombay  Dis- 
trict at  Lanowli,  was  held  as- usual  during  Easter 
week. 

The  place  is  80  miles  from  Bombay,  and 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  a  wonderful 
grove  of  peepul  and  banyan  trees  with  huge 
creepers  twisting  about  them  in  most  curious 
and  fantastic  forms. 

Although  started  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
Methodists  alone,  now  nearly  all  the  evangelical 
missions  in  western  India  join  to  some  extent 
in  this  great  gathering.  About  half  of  tlie  at- 
tendants were  Europeans  and  Eurasians,  and 
half  were  Indian  Christians.  Several  services 
were  held  daily  in  English  and  Marathi,  with 
occasional  services  in  Gujarati  and  Tamil. 

On  Sunday  morning  all  united  in  a  general 
love  feast,  where  the  risen  Lord  was  confessed 
and  praised  in  various  tongues.  Following  the 
morning  sermon,  the  Lord's  Supper  was  par- 
taken of  by  275  communicants  of  different  castes 
and  creeds.  At  every  table  Europeans  and 
Indians  knelt  side  by  side,  and  Brahmans  and 
sweepers  drank  from  the  same  cup  which  was 
often  held  by  a  black  hand.  It  was  a  scene  to 
make  angels  shout  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
mission  critics  and  skeptics. 

Some  of  the  most  etfective  preaching  was 
done  by  a  Tamil  evangelist  named  David.  He 
was  a  Church  of  England  convert  and  received 
the  Holy  Spirit  nine  years  ago  under  the  teach- 
ing of  Rev.  George  Grubb,  of  England,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  a  most  faithful  and  ef- 
fective witness  of  the  deeper  spiritual  truths. 
He  knows  the  Bible  well,  quoting  from  it  con- 
stantly in  the  most  pertinent  manner,  every  time 
giving  chapter  and  verse.  His  knowledge  of 
native  character  seems  perfect,  and  his  exposure 
of  its  weakness  and  sinfulness  is  such  as  to  bring 
immediate  conviction  in  many  cases.  In  zeal 
he  is  simply  tireless,  and  when  not  addressing 
the  larger  congregations  he  could  often  be  found 
instructing  little  grou])s,  gathered  about  him  on 
the  ground,  in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

His  ministrations  were  equally  blessed  to  the 
Europeans,  as  he  speaks  English  fluently,  and 
many  bless  God  for  having  heard  Tamil  David 
at  Lanowli  camp  meeting.  He  is  an  example  of 
the  possibilities  of  these  people  and  a  promise  of 
the  preachers  that  will  be  raised  up  among  them. 


During  the  meeting  five  Hindu  widows  from 
Pundita  Ramabai^s  Home  were  baptized,  and  one 
Pars!  from  Bombay.  Several  Europeans  sought 
Christ,  and  many  Christian  workers,  both  Eu- 
ropeans and  Indians,  received  a  fresh  anointing^ 
of  the  Spirit,  which  will  be  to  them  a  renewal 
of  their  commission  to  preach  the  glorious  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ. 

Bomlxty,  April  21,  1896. 


Oothenbnrg  Distriot,  Sweden  Oonference. 

BY  REV.  CARL  LJUNGOREN,  PRESIDIXG  ELDER. 

I  MAKE  a  report  for  the  time  October  1,  1895, 
to  April  1,  1896.  The  last  Conference  year  has 
been  rich  in  blessings  to  us.  In  several  societies 
a  spirit  of  awakening  has  arisen,  and  the  Lord 
has  saved  a  great  many  sinners.  The  greatest 
progress  we  have  proved  in  Karlstad,  Gothen- 
burg (Emanuel),and  Grums,  where  mighty  move- 
ments have  taken  place.  In  our  district  are 
entered  since  the  previous  Annual  Conference 
into  full  connection  158,  and  on  probation  328. 

The  Sabbath  schools  have  advanced  considera- 
bly. Under  my  journeys  through  the  district 
everywhere  has  been  reported  increased  number 
of  children,  and  such  is  gladdening.  The 
prime  cause  hereto  may  be  that  at  the  last 
Annual  Conference  it  was  resolved  that  our 
children's  paper  from  the  beginning  of  this 
year  should  come  out  once  a  week,  and  this 
decree  has  been  received  with  great  satisfaction 
in  all  our  Sunday  schools. 

Our  economical  circumstances  very  often 
show  very  embarrassing,  as  well  for  our 
societies  as  our  preachers,  while  many  of  them 
are  very  poor.  It  is  for  me  often  dejecting 
at  many  places  to  witness  the  pressing  pov- 
erty which  prevails  in  our  preachers'  homes^ 
and  the  utter  self-denial  in  which  they  must 
struggle. 

Only  five  charges  in  'this  district  have  been 
able  during  those  years  to  complete  the  deduc- 
tions on  uur  salaries  from  the  Missionary  Society. 
The  great  debts  we  have  on  our  churches  press- 
us  very  much.  The  most  we  owe  to  banks, 
and  interest  as  well  as  mortgages  must  be 
paid  punctually,  and  besides  interest  is  very 
high.  During  the  two  last  years  we  have  not 
ventured  to  undertake  any  church  building. 
This  year,  however,  we  have  begun  to  erect  a 
pretty  parsonage  at  Munkfors,  which  will  l>e 
completed  next  spring. 


Notes. 
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In  Falkoping,  Halmstad,  Eristinehamn,  and 
Orebro  we  have  held  great  circuit  and  edifica- 
tion meetings  this  winter.  They  have  been  re- 
viving and  encouraging  to  us,  and  well  attend- 
ed. The  cause  advances  steadily  and  calmly. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  partaken  in  the  church 
work  ever  since  it  commenced  in  this  country. 
It  is  manifest  and  uncontested  that  the  labor 
from  our  side  has  been  abundantly  blessed  by 
the  Lord,  and  our  influence  wrought  on  the 
other  denominations  and  the  State  Church  is 
acknowledged  and  remaining. 

Gothenburg^  May  1,  1896. 


Notes, 
J.  H.  McCartney,  M.D.,  writes  from  Chung- 
king, West  China:  *'The  instruction  of  the 
medical  students  has  been^one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  interesting  parts  of  our  work. 
Five  young  men  have  been  under  instruction 
during  the  year,  and  we  are  adding  two  more  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Three  of  these 
five  will  have  come  up  for  their  final  examina- 
tion before  the  close  of  1890.  The  work  done 
by  the  three  senior  students  has  been  of  the  high- 
est order.  They  have  made  frequent  itinerating 
visits  into  the  country,  and  have  dispensed  the 
healing  from  the  word  of  God  to  hundreds  of 
people  as  well  as  healing  to  their  bodies. 
Nearly  all  the  opium  poison  calls  have  been  at- 
tended by  the  students,  and  they  have  also 
answered  calls  into  the  country  where  it  re- 
quired their  absence  several  days,  and  where  I 
could  not  go,  on  account  of  being  the  only 
medical  man  in  the  city.  Calls  in  the  city  have 
been  more  frequent  than  in  former  years,  which 
together  with  our  foreign  practice  have  kept 
me  busy  from  early  morning  until  late  at  night. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  unhealthy  we 
have  experienced  in  Chungking,  and  nearly 
every  foreign  resident  (who  number  nearly 
sixty)  has  been  ailing.  The  foreign  community 
as  well  as  the  ofiUcial  class  have  kept  up  their 
generous  donations  of  previous  years,  and  one 
bed  has  been  supported  during  the  year  by  one 
of  our  generous  merchants.  Fifteen  dollars 
will  support  one  bed,  or  twenty  dollars  will 
support  a  bed  and  furnish  the  necessary  medi- 
cine. A  more  needy  and  necessary  work  cannot 
be  found  in  which  to  invest  the  Lord's  money 
than  in  a  bed  in  the  Chungking  hospital.  We 
will  give  a  report  of  a  bed  to  anyone  who  will 
support  it,  and  will  be  pleased  to  name  it  in 
honor  of  any  person  desired.*' 

Rev.  William  C.  Morris  of  the  Boca  Mission 
in  Buenoa  Ayres,  Argentina,  writes:  **  After  an 
experience  of  about  seven  years   among   the 


Argentine  people  in  missionary  work,  and 
having  lived  among  them  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  before  my  conversion,  and  having  met 
many  who  know  the  other  peoples  of  South 
America,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the 
supreme  need  of  the  people  of  South  America 
is  the  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  while  their  ignorance  and  darkness 
are  at  times  most  discouraging,  their  willing- 
ness to  receive  and  obey  the  light  of  truth  as  it 
dawns  upon  them  is  very  encouraging.  Men 
and  women  in  their  homes,  travelers  on  steam- 
boats and  trains,  laborers,  train  conductors  and 
drivers,  policemen,  soldiers,  all  are  glad  to  re- 
ceive books  and  tracts,  obtain  Bibles  or  Testa- 
ments, and  listen  to  the  Gospel  story.  The 
spirit  of  revolt  from  the  fetters  of  Romanism, 
which  is  fast  spreading  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  in  many  other  countries  of  South 
America  is  an  indication,  not  to  be  disregarded, 
that  the  present  is  a  si>ecially  opportune  time 

for  determined  missionary  enterprise.  If  the 
champions  of  the  cross  fail  to  enter  promptly, 
the  opportunity  will  pass,  and  this  spirit  of 
emancipation  and  inquiry  will  only  make  the 
people  an  easier  prey  to  other  systems  of  dark- 
ness. In  our  colleges,  universities,  and  among 
our  public  men  atheism,  the  natural  outcome 
of  Romanism,  has  already  begun  to  appear." 

The  BomUiy  Gntwdidn  of  April  25,  says: 
*'0n  Thursday  of  last  week  a  farewell  gather- 
ing assembled  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Girls'  Home  in  Poena  to  bid  Godspeed 
to  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  editor  elect  of  the 
Indian  Witness.  Rev.  H.  A.  Crane  presided, 
and  addresses  were  given  by  Rev.  J.  Small,  Mr. 

C.  F.  Reeve,  and  Mr.  Sydenham  Smith.  After- 
ward Mrs.  Hutchings,  Superintendent  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Girls*  Home,  presented  3Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Robinson  a  silver  tea  service  on  behalf  of 
the  Poona congregation." 

Bishop  Goodsell  has  gone  to  Europe  to  pre- 
side over  the  several  Conferences  to  be  held  in 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Bul- 
garia, and  Russia.  He  will  remain  in  Europe 
for  about  sixteen  months,  and  preside  over  the 
same  Conferences  next  year. 

Bishop  Joyce  has  sailed  for  Japan  to  preside 

over  the   Conferences  and   Missions  in  Japan, 

Korea,  and  China.     He  expects  to  remain  away 

about  twenty  months,  that  the  East  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  episcopal  supervision  longer  than 
usual. 

Rev.  George  K.  Gilder,    having  been  made 

Presiding  Elder  of  the  Madras  District,  South 

India  Conference,  has  removed  from  Hyderabad 
to  Bowringpett,  Mysore,  India. 


Fortign  Mianonarm  and  Statutie$,  July,  1696. 
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A  FORTNIGHT  IN  SEOUL,  KOREA,  IN  1884. 

BY  REV.    B.   S.    MAClJLr,  D.D, 


Thb  opening  of  Korea  to  Christian  mia- 
sions  coincides  with  an  important  centen- 
nial anniversary  in  the  history  of  American 
Methodism,  'llie  vear  1TJ^4  recorded  the 
organization  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Chnrch;  and  in  1884  Korea  iinbarreti  her 
gates  to  the  entrance  of  Christianity.  The 
effect  of  the  coincidence  is  strengtheneil 
by  the  considerations  that,  under  the  divine 
direction,  the  post  of  honor  in  accomplish- 
ing this  event,  was  assigned  to  the  Meth. 
odist  Episcopal  Church :  and  that  the  Rev. 
John  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  movement,  was  an  honored 
resident  of  Baltimore  citv,  where  the 
Church  was  organized,  and  a  loyal  sn(*ce9- 
sor  of  the  fathers  who,  at  the  Christmas 
Conferenr»e  held  in  that  city,  imparte<i  to 
the  American  branch  of  the  Weslevan 
reformation  an  ecclesiastical  form  iini([ue 
in  its  effectiveness,  and  an  inspiration  which, 
tested  by  its  (Conformity  to  sacred  Scrip- 
ture, with  it  the  seal  of  •livine  authoritv, 
the  instinct  of  «'i>n<]uest,  and  the  ple<lge 
of  |>erpetiiity. 

It  w.-i^ii  Toward  th»*  pIoso  of  .lnne  -4.  HS4, 
w^  Hr-^t.  -I II tr) It  a  .riimpse  of  .'^eoul,  the  trap- 
it  al  'i!'  I\or-»a.  '>'ir  |)arTy  <*(im])riHed  my- 
nf\\\  .v,»'.».  ;i]t»>ri)n»ter.  and  ••ook,  in  oliairs, 
tocrctfior  with  rwo  oai^k  hor-^t^s  carrvin'j:  our 
imy>edini^nta.  After  a  passage  at  nea  from 
Yokohama,  Japan,  of  about.  tifte»m  hun- 
dred miles,  wpi  ha4l  Ian<i»^d  the  morning  of 
tiiat  lay  at  Chemulpo,  the  port  of  >;eoul, 
and  imm^diat^^ly  -^tai-ted  by  land  travel  tor 
tho  <^;i!>itai.  Reaching  what  Is  cai]*»d  the 
l»alfwav  vilJacT*^,  ''Ve  were  'l«^li'jrht»itl  "o  fail 
in  w.th  a  f*ar.y  of  Ameriran  otfioer^  on 
hor-«»*bark,  a  ho  bound  for  Seoul.  Tliev 
w^r'*  from  tn't  (.'.  S.  ^.  Tr^.ffOf.  the  si-^ht 
of  wl)OM^.  \\n(r  the  ^la^'  b^rfon*,  -A'hen  w»^  en- 
tered port,  had  -itirf^d  our  patriotism,  and 
the  prompt '^ail  from  wh'^^se  exn^ilent  chap- 
lain, R^v.  Mr.  ffolvay,  had  che«'r*=td  our 
hearts. 

The  approa<^-h  to  S^^oui  is  pictur'^sque. 
and  it  was  not  without  Amotion  that  I  found 


myself  entering  the  place  which  had  long 
engageil  my  thou^ta,  and  from  which  the 
teachings  of  the  blessed  Christ  had  hith- 
erto been  excluded  with  sieeplefis  vigilance 
and  relentless  hostility.  The  city,  like 
other  important  cities  of  the  far  East,  is 
surrounded  bv  a  wall,  six  miles  in  circuit. 
The  gateway  through  which  we  passed 
was  well  built,  and  when  we  entered  was 
crowdeil  with  bullock  carts,  pack  horses, 
and  pedestrians  hastening  to  pass  before 
the  hour  for  closing  the  city  gates.  All 
the  available  space  in  the  vicinity  was  oc- 
cupied by  booths  in  which  were  offered  for 
sale  fo4>d  and  domestic  wares,  toys,  trin- 
kets,  and  other  articles. 

About  sunset  we  reached  the  United 
States  Legation,  where  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  General  L.  H.  Foote  and  his  ex- 
cellent ladv,  the  officers  of  the  Tnsnton 
having  arrived  a  short  time  before  us. 
^\iter  passing  a  <piiet  and  restful  night 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  United 
States  Le&ration,  we  next  dav  were  basil v  en- 
gageti  settling  ourselves  in  a  snuill  Korean 
house  near  the  Legation,  which  General 
Foote,  at  my  ref^uest,  had  secured  for  us. 

Our  visit  to  Seoul  occurred  at  a  critical 
time.  The  widely  spread  interest  created 
throuurh  the  recognition  by  Western  pow- 
ers oi  Korea's  autonomv,  the  formation  of 
treaties,  and  the  fornuil  initiation  of  dip- 
lomatic intercourse  with  some  of  these 
power**,  the  proposed  adoption  by  Korea 
of  Western  civilization,  the  opening  of 
foreiizn  trade,  an«l  the  promise  of  radical 
reforms  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
were  still  important  factors  in  Korean  pol- 
itics. The  recent  return  of  the  Korean 
emhassv  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Trenton^ 
brin«^in.r  a  very  favi^rable  report  of  its  re- 
ception al)road,  was  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  friends  of  pro^rress:  while  the  res- 
idenc»*  in  Seoul  of  dulv  accredited  nain- 
isters  »:o  the  x'-'^'^rnment  of  Korea  from 
thr-  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  presence  of  high 
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officials  from  other  Weatem  nations  seek-  fmew/filhe  foIlowingDecembcr.flnd  wereof 

ing  lo  negoItaU  treaties  with  Korea,  was  themselves,  ijuite  sufficient  to  perpetuate 

flattering  to  the  self-renpecl  of  the  nation.  Korea's  chronic  unrest  and  sense  of  iiise- 

At  the  aame  time  the  situation  was  not  curity,  to  place  apparently  insurmountable 

free  from  formidable  difficulties.    The  Cbi-  obstacles  in  the  way  of  progre^iB,  and  at 

nese  encampment  near  the  east  gate  of  the  any  moment  to   precipitate  reyolutionary 

city,  contuning  a  contingent  of  well-drilled  movements, 
and  thoroughly  equipped  troops — too  few.        The  population  of  Seonl  is,  probably, 


indeed,  for  conijuest,  but  loo  many  for  a 
police  reserve — was  a  standing  menace  to 
the  stability  of  the  present  liberal  govern- 
ment. A  powerful  minority  of  Korean 
officials  favored  reactionary  measures,  and 
was  believed  to  be  secretly  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  ministry  with  a 
view  lo  restoring  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence which  China  had  previously  exer- 
cised in  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula. 

The  old  feud  between  China  and  Japan 
was  constantly  cropping  out — the  former 
nation  opposing,  or,  at  least,  seeking  to  re- 
tard Korea's  policy  of  progress;  ihe  latter 
fully  satisfied  with  her  experience  of  mod- 
em civilization  and  burning  with  desire 
to  extend  ita  blessings  to  Korea.  Such 
elements  of  discord  made  public  tranquil- 
lity impossible,  as   shown  by  the  bloody 


three  hundred  aod  fifty  thousand.  From 
an  elevated  position  at  the  United  States 
Legation  a  good  view  of  the  city  may  be 
obtained.  A  vast  area  of  mud  huta  cov- 
ered with  thatched  rool's  spreads  out  bo- 
fore  the  eye,  relieved  oucastonatlv  by  higher 
buildings  covered  with  tiles.  The  palace 
grounds  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city 
comprise,  it  is  said,  ten  thousand  acres. 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet 
bigb,  having  watchtowers  on  top,  and 
guardhouses  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
ground  ontside. 

Beyond  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
city  walls  rise  the  mountains,  wbioh,  at  a 
point  just  behind  the  palace  grounds,  be- 
come quite  precipitous.  The  report  is  that 
during  the  disturbances  that  ooonired 
shortly  before  our  arrival,  the  queen,  with 
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a  few  trusty  attendants,  scaled  these  cliffs 
and  escaped  to  a  place  of  concealment, 
whence,  after  six  months,  she  was  brought 
back  in  state.  The  three  principal  streets 
meet  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  it  is  at 
the  intersection  of  these  streets .  that  the 
chief  business  is  conducted.  Here  also  is 
the  small  teraplelike  structure  containing 
the  bell  which  at  dawn  and  dark  rings  in 
and  out  each  passing  day,  and  gives  the  sig- 
nal for  opening  and  closing  the  city  gates 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  said  that  the 
sounding  of  the  evening  bell  is  the  signal 
for  the  men  to  remain  within  doors,  while 
the  women  are  at  liberty  to  go  abroad. 

We  entered  some  of  the  more  important 
places  of  business  near  the  center  of  the 
city.  These  shops  are  comprised  in  long 
rectangular  buildings,  generally  two  stories 
high,  divided  longitudinally  by  a  passage- 
way through  the  middle,  and  having  nar- 
row closed  stalls  on  both  sides,  each  stall 
being  used  as  a  shop,  or  store,  with  its  pro- 
prietor seated  in  front,  and  his  goods  ranged 
on  shelves  around  the  dark  compartment 
behind  him,  in  which  only  about  two  per- 
sons can  stand.  The  shopmen  were  cour- 
teous and  pleased  to  sell,  but  our  presence 
seemed  to  embarrass  them,  and  we  did  not 
prolong  the  call.  The  streets  are  simply 
earth  roads  without  any  attempt  at  mac- 
adamizing and  without  sidewalks. 

The  gentry  wear  long  white  robes — a  fresh 

one  every  day,  it  is  said — which  are  carefully 
prepared  for  them  by  their  faithful  wives 
or  servants,  many  of  whom  may  be  seen 
daily  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  passes 
through  the  city,  busily  engaged  washing 
these  garments,  which  some  at  least  of 
their  lords  will  display  next  day  as  they 
move  through  the  streets,  stepping  quickly, 
as  though  pressed  by  business,  but  in  truth 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

The  signal  fires  kindled  nightly  on  the 
crests  of  the  mountains  west  and  south  of 
the  city  are  a  relic  of  ancient  customs.  One 
fire  on. the  western  mountain  and  four  on 
the  southern  one  signify  that  all  is  at  peace; 
but  one  on  the  western  mountain  and  Jive 
on  the  southern  one  mean  war. 


While  in  Seoul  I  was  interested  in  the 
statements  I  heard  to  the  effect  that  there 
were  not  any  Buddhist  temples  in  the  city, 
and  that  no  Buddhist  priest  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  city,  or,  as  stated  by  other?, 
that  no  Buddhist  priest  could  remain  in 
the  city  overnight.  The  explanation  given 
by  my  informants  was  that  a  long  time 
ago  the  priests  became  very  bad,  and  hence 
were  excluded  from  the  city.  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  infer  from 
these  statements  that  the  people  of  Seoul 
are  ignorant  of,  or  utterly  indifferent  to, 
the  existence  of  spiritual  beings.  Their 
profound  reverence  for  the  teachings  of 
Confucius,  and  their  fetich  worship  show 
conclusivelytheir  recognition  of  a  "  higher 
law,"  and  their  sense  of  dependence  on 
spiritual  powers.  While  on  this  subject  I 
may  state  that  the  Japanese  minister  in 
Seoul  informed  me  the  Buddhist  priests 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  city  by  its 
west  gate. 

The  Korean  embassy,  to  which  I  referred 
as  having  recently  returned  from  its  for- 
eign tour,  comprised  five  members  whose 
names,  as  I  wrote  them  at  the  time,  are 
Min  Ngi  Iki,  Min  Yong  Iki,  Min  Chang 
Pwong,  So  Chang  Pang,  and  Hon  Chang 
Pang.  They  were  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  respect  by  all  with  whom  I  conversed 
on  the  subject. 

The  more  prominent  members  of  the 
foreign  department  in  the  Korean  govern- 
ment, holding  ofiice  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
were  Kim  Pyang  Li,  Min  Yu  Iki,  Hon 
Yong  Siki,  Kim  Mong  Shiki,  and  Kim  Ok 
Kuin — the  last  named  being  the  gentleman 
with  whom  Mrs.  Maclay  and  myself  had 
formed  a  pleasant  acquaintance  in  Japan, 
and  who,  as  stated  in  an  article  I  have  al- 
ready written  on  the  subject,  acted  a  most 
important  part  in  procuring  from  the  king 
Korea's  permit  to  Christianity,  to  procure 
which  was  the  prime  object  of  our  trip  to 
Seoul. 

Korea's  condition  was  at  this  time  most 
deplorable.  During  its  entire  history  the 
country  had  rarely  known  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  peace  and  prosperity.    Intestine 
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Iroils,  with  bitter  jealonsies,  secret  cabals, 
snd  fierce  quarrels  among  its  nobles  and 
statesmen,  bloody  emeutea  at  the  capital, 
oppression  of  the  people  throughout  the 
provinces,  and  the  interference  of  other 
nations  in  Korean  affairs  had  depressed  in- 
dustry, discouraged  enterprise,  paralyzed 
progress,  narrowed  the  sphere  and  aims  of 
education,  degraded  labor,  obstructed  trade, 
and  utterly  demoralized  the  population. 

Religiously  the  situation  was  equally 
unsatisfactory.  Confucianism,  after  having 
contributed  to  the  organization  of  society 
and  supplied  some  elements  of  progress, 
had  to  a  great  extent  degenerated  into  an 
unscrupulous  struggle  for  political  prefer- 
ment. Buddhism,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  the  dominant  religion  of  the  nation, 
and  which  powerfully  influenced  the  intel- 
lectual development,  the  folklore,  and  the 
home  life  of  the  people,had  been  condemned 
by  public  opinion.  The  nation  had  ex- 
hausted the  sources  of  its  civilization  and 
progress;  the  crisis  of  its  destiny  had 
come. 

The  age  may  at  times  seem  to  call  in 
vain  for  a  leader  to  meet  an  emergency; 
but  when  the  providential  hour  strikes  God 
never  fails  to  find  a  suitable  agent  to  ex- 
ecute his  purposes.  In  the  Korean  Hepos- 
itory  for  February,  1892,  there  is  an  article 
by  Admiral  Shufeldt,  in  which  he  writes, 
"In  December,  1866,  I  was  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  WachtMett^  lying  in  the  har- 
bor of  Hong-Kong,  when  the  news  reached 
Admiral  Bell,  who  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican squadron  on  the  China  station,  of  the 
destruction  of  the  American  schooner  Oen- 
era!  Sherman^  and  the  massacre  of  her  en- 
tire crew,  in  some  river  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Korea.*^ 

Captain  Shufeldt  was  dispatched  to  in- 
vestigate the  affair,  and  in  the  narrative  of 
his  proceedings  makes  the  suggestive  re- 
mark, "Our  intercourse  with  the  natives 
was  not  of  an  unfriendly  character."  Be- 
fore completing  his  negotiations  with  the 
Koreans  the  term  of  his  cruise  expired, 
and  much  to  his  disappointment  he  was 
ordered  home.    "  From  that  moment,  how- 


ever," he  writes, "  I  conceived  the  idea  and 
considered  it  possible  to  make  a  treaty 
with  this  Hermit  Nation  without  the  ex- 
hibition of  force."  Inspired  by  this  con- 
trolling idea,  he  continued  to  revolve  the 
subject  in  his  mind,  meanwhile  .putting 
forth  strenuous  efforts  to  carry  out  his  plan; 
and  in  1881  was  sent  as  naval  attach^  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Peking,  China,  with 
instructions  from  his  government  to  form 
a  treaty  with  Korea. 

After  alluding  to  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties encountered  and  overcome  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  task  he  proceeds:  "A 
few  days  afterward  (1882)  the  Koreans 
having  provided  a  tent  upon  the  point  at 
Chemulpo,  I  landed  with  a  staff  of  officers 
and  a  small  guard  of  men.  Having  peace- 
fully planted  the  American  flag  before  the 
tent,  to  the  tune  of  *  Yankee  Doodle,'  I 
signed  the  first  treaty  ever  made  between 
the  Hermit  Nation  and  any  Western  power. 
...  It  was,"  he  naively  adds,  "as  easy 
a  thing  to  do  as  for  Columbus  to  stand  his 
egg  on  end." 

Korea,  by  this  voluntary  and  sovereign 
act,  moved  into  line  with  civilized  nations, 
and  the  gallant  admiral,  as  the  splendid 
culmination  of  efforts  extending  through 
fifteen  consecutive  years,  negotiated  a 
treaty  which  made  it  possible  for  his  na- 
tion while  duly  recognizing  the  dignity 
of  civil  government  and  strictly  observing 
the  demands  of  international  law,  to  claim 
for  its  citizens  the  right  to  domicile  within 
Korean  territory,  and  to  friendly  untram- 
meled  intercourse  with  Korean  people. 

The  negotiation  by  Admiral  Shufeldt  of 
this  treaty  with  Korea  was  a  trumpet  call 
to  immediate  efforts  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  Korean  nation  which  Protestant 
Churches,  and  in  particular  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  could  not  suffer  to  pass 
unheeded.  The  opportune  proposal  of  Rev. 
John  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  to 
give  liberal  aid  in  founding  the  Korea  Mis- 
sion, was  cordially  accepted  by  the  mis- 
sionary authorities  of  our  Church.  My 
visit  to  Seoul  was  the  result  of  this  pro- 
posal; and  thus  it  became  my  high  privilege 
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to  lay  the  first  foundation  for  a  Christian 
mission  in  Korea. 

In  1885  the  Mission  was  organized,  with 
its  headquarters  in  Seoul,  and  entered  on 
its  holy  work.  Its  corps  of  workers  in- 
eluded  representatives  from  both  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  success  of  these  mis- 
sions has  fully  met  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  the  Church,  and  at  the  present 
time  (1896)  they  have  become  recognized 
factors  in  the  effort  to  elevate  and  save  the 
Korean  people. 

Cheered  by  the  royal  permission  to  com- 
mence Christian  work  in  Korea,  I  could 
have  wished  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  en- 
terprise which  for  years  had  received  my 
attention,  for  the  initiation  of  which  the 
way  was  now  prepared,  and  for  whose 
effective  prosecution  a  willing  and  loyal 
constituency  stood  ready  to  furnish  the 
necessary  support.  After  having  been  as- 
sociated with  others  in  efforts  to  plant  and 
train  our  branch  of  Christ's  Church  in 
China  and  Japan  the  opportunity  now 
presented  to  perform,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices,  a  similar  service  in  Korea 
was  so  attractive  that  I  almost  chided  my- 
self for  not  having  tried  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  this  effect  before  entering  on  the 
present  trip. 

But  the  instructions  under  which  I  was 
acting,  the  dictates  of  my  sober  judgment, 
my  connection  with  the  rapidly  developing 
work  of  our  Mission  in  Japan,  and  the  un- 
welcome conviction  that  after  thirty-eight 
years  of  uninterrupted  connection  with 
the  foreign  missionary  operations  of  our 
Church,  a  physical  constitution,  never  rug- 
ged, would  succumb  to  the  arduous  duties 
before  me  in  Korea  suggested  that,  while 
coveting  the  best  gifts,  the  "  more  excel- 
lent way"  for  me  would  be  to  yield  to 
others  the  honor  of  entering  this  open  door, 
and  content  myself  with  the  duty  of  giv- 
ing such  advice  as  experience,  my  posi- 
tion in  Japan,  and  my  official  relation 
to  the  Korean  Mission  might  enable  me 
to  offer. 


Satisfied,   but  not  jubilant,  I  acce] 
this  post  of  duty,  and,  until  my  return 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  1881 
endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
aid  the  devoted  andfsuccessful  laborei 
whom  thej|[Church  appointed  to  cultivat 
this  field,  over  whose  broad  acres  I  woul< 
gladly  have  scattered  the  seed  of  the  kin^ — 
dom,   and  into   whose  golden  harvest  i^ 
would  have  been  an  inexpressible  joy  to 
thrust  in  my  sickle. 

While  the  days  <?f  our  fortnight  at  SeouZ 
were  going  by  I  became  conscious  that, 
aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  scenes  and 
experience  through  which  we  passed  were 
contributing  to  an  elevation  of  soul  which 
enabled  me  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree, 
the  value  of  immortal  souls  and  the  op- 
portunencss,  urgency,  and  sacred  character 
of  our  mission  to  Korea.  Into  this  spirit- 
ual exercise  and  fruitage,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  my  dear  wife  entered  with  a  spirit 
of  self-abnegation,  consecration,  and  holy 
courage  which  imparted  to  our  plans  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  an  accurate  estimate 
of  the  situation,  together  with  a  vigor  and 
directness  of  movement  without  which  all 
our  efforts  might  have  failed. 

Excepting  one  day,  when  the  weather 
prevented,  we  spent  our  time  in  examining 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  to  test  in  a  quiet 
way  the  disposition  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
cover as  far  as  we  could  the  openings  and 
most  suitable  methods  for  commencing 
Christian  work  in  Korea,  to  ascertain  the 
advantages  of  Seoul  as  the  place  for  the 
headquarters  of  our  proposed  Mission,  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  what  part  of  the 
city  would  be  the  best  for  residences  and 
other  buildings  necessary  in  the  proseoa- 
tion  of  our  missionary  work.  It  was  grat- 
ifying and  assuring  to  find  that  we  were 
able  to  pass  in  chairs  along  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares,  and  penetrate  all 
portions  of  the  city  without  noticing  any 
indication  of  ill-will  toward  us  on  the  part 
of  the  people. 

We  (*.alled  as  far  as  practicable  on  the 
representatives  of  Western  powers,  who 
received  us  courteously  and  favored  us 
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with  an  expression  of  their  views  touching 
our  proposed  movement.  We  had  inter- 
views also  with  the  Japanese  minister,  who 
manifested  much  interest  in  our  plans,  and 
very  kindly  offered  to  do  everything  in  his 
power  to  assist  us. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  the 
United  States  Legation  General  Ching, 
commander  of  the  Chinese  troops  encamped 
near  the  east  gate  of  the  city.  He  spoke 
English  fluently,  was  cordial  yet  reserved 
in  his  manner,  referred  pleasantly  to  my 
previous  residence  in  China,  and,  while  re- 
sponding promptly  to  my  inquiries,  seemed 
anxious  to  procure  information  ^ncerning 
foreign  countries,  in  whose  affairs  he  showed 
an  intelligent  interest. 

When  we  arrived  in  Seool  the  Koreans 
appeared  to  be  timid,  suspicious,  and  un- 
willing  to  have  any  communication  with 
us ;  but  subsequently,  during  our  stay  among 
them,  a  favorable  change  became  evident. 
The  people  residing  near  us,  and  others 
who  learned  the  object  of  our  visit  to  the 
capital,  began  to  approach  us  more  openly. 

The  first  formal  call  we  received  was 
from  a  lady — the  sister-in-law  of  our  inter- 
preter. She  came  to  our  house  ii\  a  closed 
chair,  with  attendants,  having  her  head 
and  face  concealed  from  public  view  by  the 
long,  green  robe  with  sleeves  which  Korean 
ladies  wear  for  this  purpose.  Her  curiosity 
was  intense,  but  her  manner  was  so  gentle 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  respond,  as  best 
we  could,  to  her  inquiries,  and  try  to  say 
something  about  the  great  Saviour. 

Among  other  calls  was  one  from  a  Korean 
ofiicer  who  lived  in  our  vicinity.  He  brought 
with  him  his  official  retinue,  was  cordial  and 
dignified  in  his  address,  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  political  situation,  and  when 
taking  leave  invited  Mrs.  Maclay  to  come 
and  see  his  family.  Pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  a  Korean  home,  Mrs. 
Maclay  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
make  the  call.  The  officer  met  her  at  the 
outer  gateway  of  his  premises,  and  con- 
ducting her  to  the  apartments  for  women 
introduced  her  to  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
who  gave  her  a   warm  welcome  and  re- 


ceived  with  eager  attention  her  efforts  to 
communicate  information  by  signs  and 
other  improvised  substitutes  for  language. 

We  rode  out  one  day  to  Yokkachin,  a 
popular  pleasure  resort  situated  on  a  pic- 
turesque bluff  overlooking  the  Hun  River, 
about  three  miles  from  the  city.  Standing 
for  a  few  minutes  in  front  of  a  government 
building  to  enjoy  the  scenery  we  were  sur- 
prised by  receiving  from  the  resident  officer 
an  invitation  to  enter.  Yielding  to  the 
advice  of  our  interpreter  we  consented. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  we  passed 
in,  followed  by  the  crowd  which  had  gath- 
ered around  us.  We  were  shown  to  a  plat- 
form, and  a  bench  was  brought  for  our  seat. 

The  officer  soon  appeared  and  we  rose 
to  salute  him.  He  remained  standing,  wait- 
ing, apparently,  for  us  to  speak.  To  relieve 
the  embarrassment  of  the  situation,  I  re- 
quested our  interpreter  to  translate  for  me 
a  few  sentences,  in  which  I  introduced  my 
wife,  who  stood  at  my  side,  referred  to  our 
nationality,  to  our  place  of  residence  while 
in  the  East,  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded  us  to 
visit  the  capital  of  Korea,  and  to  the  honor 
of  the  present  interview.  The  officer  re- 
sponded, through  our  interpreter,  in  some 
complimentary  remarks  concerning  his  vis- 
itors and  the  United  States,  and  express- 
ing the  hope  that  our  visit  to  Seoul  might 
be  agreeable  to  us.  It  was  now  grow- 
ing late,  and  after  a  brief  conversation 
through  the  interpreter  we  withdrew,  the 
officer  accompanying  us  to  our  chairs. 

The  brightening  prospect  for  initiating 
the  work  of  Christian  missions  in  Korea, 
and  the  fact  that  even  then  it  was  our  pre- 
cious privilege  to  do  something  toward 
aiding  this  movement  filled  oar  hearts  with 
gratitude  and  joy.  Seoul  and  Korea,  with 
their  unevangelized  millions,  became,  as  it 
were,  transfigured  before  us.  Even  the 
routine  of  daily  Christian  living  assumed 
an  importance  that  absorbed  and  controlled 
our  thoughts.  Our  family  worship,  which 
we  conducted  in  the  Japanese  language, 
seemed  instinct  with  a  significance  and 
power  we  had  never  before  experienced. 

I   remember  also    that    for   the   more 
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formal  religions  eerrice,  which  ve  held  in 
onr  rooms  on  the  two  Sabbaths  spent  in 
SeonI,  I  felt  constrained,  as  being  most 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  the  best 
expression  of  mj  own  feelings,  to  read  and 
expound  the  first  chapter  of  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  as  recorded  by  St. 
Matthew.  Secret  prayer  and  the  private 
reading  of  God's  word  afforded  unwonted 
comfort;  and  we  did  not  fail  to  appreciate, 
at  least  in  some  degree,  the  distingaisb- 


ing  privilege  and  honor  of  being  permitr 
ted  to  worship  GoA  in  a  land  where  the 
people  had  long  sat  in  darkness,  and  to  aid 
in  preparing  the  way  of  the  Lord  w^ithin 
the  walls  of  a  city  from  entering  whoae 
gates,  the  feet,  "beautifni  upon  the  tnonn- 
tains, ...  of  him  thatbringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace; . . .  that  saith  unto 
Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth,"  bad  been  re- 
lentlessly excluded. 
San  Iiiniando,  Cat. 
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The   sefioras   nnd   seilarit&B   nf   Mexico-^ the 


The;  are  punctilious  in  obserriDg  the  UtUe 
courtesies  of  life.  If  a  lady  admires  something 
which  belouga  to  another,  she  is  at  once  told 
that  it  is  ben,  the  expression  used  being, 
"Jlfuy(i(U0r[2«n"("Atyonrorders").  AHexican 
ladj  closes  a  note  of  invitation  witli,  "We  will 
expect  you  here  (at  such  an  hour)  at  your 
house,"  implying  that  for  the  time  being  the 
guest  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases  in 
hie  hostess's  apartments.  If  a  change  of  resi- 
dence is  made,  cards  must  be  sent  out  placing 
' Muy  d  nt  ord«n,"  or  visiting 


pity,  as  the  picture^queoesa  of  the  latter  seems 
specially  adapted  to  thtae  dark-eyed  beauties, 
for  the  Spanish  women  are  very  pretty  as  a  rule, 
though  tliey  fade  early. 

Jalapa,  a  heslth  resort,  is  in  a  neighborhood 
which  is  said  to  produce  the  prettiest  women 
and  the  loveliest  flowers  in  all  3Iexico.  While 
most  of  the  Mexican  women  at  Jalapa  are  dark, 
yet  some  of  them  are  decided  blondes,  having 
hght  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  rosy  compleiions. 

The  Mexican  seliores  use  cosmetics  and  all 


spirited,  having 
much  social  re- 
llQementandcul- 
ture.  Amoug 
t  li  e  m  Parisian 
modes  and  cus- 
toms are  copied. 
A  little  bonnet, 
constructed  with 

ihiit  deftness  of     the  new  home, 
touch    which 

Paris  milliner  When  a  Mexican  woman  samtes  strangeia 
knows  so  well  she  taps  them  upon  the  left  shoulder  with  the 
how  to  impart  to  right  band  and  then  shakes  hands.  Shaking 
her  work,  fre-  hands  is  quite  a  feature  of  Mexican  odquette — 
quently  takes  the  everyone  does  It.  Intimate  friends  kiss  one 
place  of  the  man-  another,  but  not  with  their  lips;  they  merely 
tillft,  which  is  a  lay  the  cheeks  together,  which  is  a  method  to 
be  approved. 

Strangers  send  their  cards  and  make  the  first 
call,  though  letters  of  introduction  are  neces- 
sary among  the  upper  classes.  But  once  admit- 
ted into  The  family  circle,  one  is  treated  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  Hospitality  and  polite- 
ness are  to  be  found  all  through  Mexico — among 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich. 

Many  of  our  customs  are  reversed.  A  gentle- 
man bows  first  to  the  lady  on  the  street,  but  !n 
her  own  home  she  is  indepenuent.     She  does 


the  little  arts  of  the  toilet  to  heighten  their     not  rise  to  receive  her  visitors,  even  though  the 
charms,  and  they  take  great  pains  in  caring  for     president  were  to  call. 


their  hair,  which  is  long  and  silky. 
To  a  foreigner  there  is  a  certain  aii 
surroundingthesedamesof  the  South.  They  have 
a  pioturesque  environment,  aad  (he  atmosphere 
of  "a  lady  of  high  deg-ee"  enurulea  them. 


A  lady  seldom  walks  on  the  street,  and  if  she 
does  is  always  accompanied  by  a  duenna.  She 
drives  in  a  closed  carriage,  as  open  vehicles  are 
rare  in  Mexico,  and  she  hardly  ever  rides  horse- 
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It  is  customary  for  a  sefiora  when  she  goes 
shopping  to  sit  in  her  carriage  at  the  door  of  the 
shop  and  have  the  goods  bronght  to  her  for  in- 
spection. In  some  stores  there  are  parlors  where 
a  sefiora  may  sit  and  have  the  desired  articles 
shown  her,  but  only  foreigners  and  people  of 
the  humbler  class  stand  at  the  counter  and  buy. 
Shopping  in  Mexico  is  calculated  to  exercise 
one*s  patience,  as  the  motto,  **A  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place,"  has 
here  no  significance.  Articles  are  so  mixed  that 
the  storekeeper  must  lose  much  time  in  trying 
to  find  what  he  wishes  from  the  indiscriminate 
mass. 

Ladies  do  not  attend  funerals,  but  pay  visits 
of  regret  immediately  after  a  death.  Those 
who  cannot  call  send  letters  or  cards  for  nine 
days  afterward. 

Mourning  is  worn  for  friends  as  well  as  rela- 
tives. A  curious  custom  is  that  of  wearing 
mourning  for  thirty  days  by  the  companions  of 
a  young  girl  who  dies.  If  the  father  or  mother 
of  a  girl  die,  her  young  friends  put  on  black 
for  fifteen  days.  On  visiting  a  house  of  death 
It  IB  de  rigeur  to  wear  black,  so  it  is  evident  that 
these  somber  garments  are  a  necessary  part  of 
every  lady^s  wardrobe. 

People  are  called  by  their  Christian  names, 
and  the  words  thee  and  thou  are  used  as  an  ex- 
pression of  intimacy.  Plain  American  names 
become  transformed  when  spoken  by  these  soft, 
Spanish  tongues,  and  the  most  un romantic  ap- 
pellation is  made  to  sound  sweet  and  tender. 

Sefioritas  are  sometimes  called  pollas^  which 
means  *' big  chicken,"  or,  if  quite  young,  they 
are  designated  by  the  word^  poHit<i«  (little 
chicken).  These  pollita4f  do  not  make  their 
debut,  as  is  customary  with  us,  but  are  consid- 
ered marriageable  after  fourteen.  Old  maids 
are  called  $olteraSj  or  doncellonas  viejas,  but  a 
girl  is  not  a  9oltera  till  she  is  thirty. 

Courtship  in  Mexico  is  conducted  in  a  pecul- 
iar manner.  When  a  young  man  is  attracted 
toward  a  young  lady  and  commences  his  silent 
worship,  he  is  said  to  be  *  Splaying  the  bear." 
The  sentiment  is  more  romantic  than  the  name. 
But  the  lovera*  actions  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
romance  implied  in  the  designated  term. 

The  fair  one  sits  on  her  balcony,  partially 
screened  by  vines  and  flowers,  coquetry  visible 
in  her  bright  eyes  and  the  flirt  of  her  fan,  while 
he  walks  up  and  down  on  the  street  below,  tell- 
ing his  adoration  witii  his  eyes.  If  they  see 
each  other  on  the  plaza  or  at  church  they  cau- 
tiously nod  and  smile,  but  that  is  all.     How- 


ever, sundry  notes  and  other  means  of  commu- 
nication as  lovers'  signals  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  pair,  though  several  years  will  sometimes 
be  occupied  in  this  unsatisfactory  lov^making. 
When  the  lover  has  been  bold  enough  to  ask  for 
the  daughter's  hand  and  been  accepted,  he  is 
welcomed  by  the  members  of  the  family  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  household,  though  never  allowed 
to  be  alone  with  his  Jiane^e, 

When  a  young  man  with  a  small  income  gets 
married  it  is  a  serious  affair  for  him,  as  he  not 
only  furnishes  the  house  but  also  the  trousseau, 
though  in  some  of  the  wealthier  families  the 
bride*s  parents  may  give  the  greater  part  of  that 
themselves. 

To  be  married  in  Mexico  one  must  submit  to 
several  formalities  beforehand.  For  two  months 
previous  to  the  wedding  the  young  couple  must 
register  at  the  cathedral,  when  the  priest  regis- 
ters the  announcement  of  their  coming  marriage 
at  the  civil  office,  and  a  bulletin  board  is  also 
placed  outside  announcing  these  intentions. 
For  five  Sundays  the  priest  publishes  the  bans, 
then,  with  the  notary  public,  he  goes  to  the 
house  of  the  bride  elect,  where  he  asks  her  if 
she  marries  of  her  own  free  will.  A  few  days 
before  the  church  wedding  the  civil  marriage 
takes  place.  After  this,  however,  the  bride  and 
gruom  do  not  live  together  until  the  church 
ceremony  has  been  performed. 

An  American  lady,  Mrs.  Gooch,  who  lived 
some  years  in  Mexico,  describes  a  church  wed- 
ding she  witnessed  at  Santa  Brigida  as  follows: 
**The  groom  passed  many  coins  through  the 
hand  of  the  bride,  indicating  that  she  is  to 
handle  and  control  the  household  funds.  They 
knelt  at  the  altar  with  lighted  candles  in  their 
hands,  emblematical  of  the  Christian  faith;  a 
silken  scarf  was  placed  around  their  shoulders, 
after  which  a  silver  cord  w^as  put  around  their 
necks,  and  the  ceremony  was  complete." 

A  lady  retains  her  maiden  name  in  marriage, 
and  her  visiting  cards  are  engraved  with  her 
own  name  followed  by  de  and  that  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  women  after  marriage  go  but  little  into 
society,  preferring  their  home  and  the  pleasures 
of  family  life.  They  are  not  fond  of  traveling, 
being  devoted  to  their  own  country.  They  are 
very  charitable,  in  some  places  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  poor  on  saints'  days. 

The  wives  share  the  profits  of  their  husbands' 
business,  and  have  an  equal  part  of  the  income 
to  spend.  The  husband  is  courteous  toward  his 
wife's  family,  and,  if  she  has  a  widowed  mother 
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and  sisten  left  unprovided  for,  he  gallantly 
comes  to  the  rescue  and  supports  them.  It  is 
said  of  the  mother-in-law  that  although  she 
counsels  she  never  seeks  to  control. 

The  Mexican  houses  are  low  and  quaint.  The 
better  class  are  made  of  stone,  the  windows 
opening  upon  balconies  shaded  by  gay.awnings. 
The  houses  are  only  two  stories  high,  and  are 
built  about  an  open  square  called  a  patiOy  which 
in  the  cities  is  beautified  by  lovely  flowers, 
birds,  fountains,  and  statuary.  The  inner  doors 
and  windows  open  on  this  courtyard,  and  the 
second  story  has  a  veranda  which  runs  around 
the  patio.  The  architecture  is  Moorish,  and  all 
the  buildings  are  bright  with  color.  The  houses 
are  built  in  blocks,  with  windows  and  one  door 
opening  into  each  residence.  The  windows  on 
the  street  side  are  heavily  barred  with  iron,  and 
at  night  the  patios  are  guarded  by  closing  large, 
metal-studded  doors,  the  concierge  (janitor) 
sleeping  near  at  hand.  The  soil  is  spongy,  and, 
as  a  result  of  floods  and  earthquakes,  many  of 
the  foundations  have  sunken,  so  that  some  of 
the  doorways  are  a  foot  below  the  pavement. 

One  sees  fine  houses  next  to  plain  ones,  and 
frequently  men  combine  their  residence  with 
their  place  of  business.  It  is  a  Spanish  cus- 
tom to  have  the  stable,  kitchen,  and  servants' 
quarters  on  the  ground  floor,  the  family  occu- 
pying the  second  story,  and  in  pleasant  weather 
the  roof.  These  roofs  are  fiat  and  terraced, 
without  chimneys,  and  it  is  here  the  family  con- 
gregate to  enjoy  the  evening  air.  If  one  takes 
a  stroll  at  night  he  can  see  the  people  sitting  on 
the  balconies,  the  married  women  smoking  as 
well  as  the  men,  for  they  do  not  disdain  to 
use  the  weed  in  public,  and  some  of  the 
young  girls  are  said  to  smoke  privately. 

Inside  the  house  there  are  beautiful  furnish- 
ings among  the  wealthy,  in  some  instances  the 
furniture  being  obtained  abroad.  Brass  bed- 
steads, with  filmy  draperies,  beautiful  embroid- 
ery, and  the  dainty  accessories  that  refined 
women  delight  in  are  to  be  found.  Flowers, 
too,  are  everywhere,  as  the  love  of  these  fragrant 
blossoms  is  a  national  characteristic.  The 
women  are  accomplished,  being  good  musicians, 
experts  in  needlework,  and  many  are  able  to  cut 
and  fit  their  own  gowns.  They  read,  but  the 
collection  of  books  in  a  household  is  not  gen- 
erally noticeable  for  its  size. 

The  people  of  Mexico  love  the  beautiful 
things  of  life— the  sunshine,  birds,  fiowers,  and 
music.  Open-air  concerts  are  given  at  the  ala- 
meda  (park)  on   Sunday  mornings,  and   after 


mass  both  rich  and  poor  resort  to  the  park  to 
hear  the  band. 

The  alameda  is  a  charming  place,  with  trees, 
fountains,  and  fiowers  to  beautify  it.  Stone 
benches  are  placed  at  Intervals  for  seats.  There 
are  several  other  open  squares  called  fiazat, 
chief  of  which  Ib  the  Plaza  Mayor,  which  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  owes  its  tasteful  arrangement  to 
Carlotta,  wife  of  Maximilian,  at  one  time  Em- 
peror of  Mexico.  Every  Mexican  city  has  its 
plazas  and  Plaza  Mayor. 

The  people  of  the  lower  class,  composed  of 
Indians  and  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  Span- 
iards, are  seen  everywhere,  and  the  bright  col- 
ors of  their  costume  give  a  kaleidoscope  effect 
to  the  ever-changing  throng  as  they  mingle  in 
the  streets  and  parks. 

Some  of  the  plazas  present  an  interesting 
spectacle  at  night.  One  writer  says:  "You 
will  see  a  steady  procession  of  the  better  class 
of  women  go  one  way,  while  about  three  feet 
from  them  a  steady  procession  of  well-dressed 
men  go  in  the  opposite  diiection;  then  an  in- 
terior procession  of  girls  and  women  of  the 
lower  walks  of  life,  generally  bareheaded,  go  in 
the  same  direction  as  their  sisters  in  the  outer 
circle,  while  a  fourth  procession  of  men  and 
youth  of  the  common  people  are  the  innermost 
circle  of  all.  Thus  the  men  and  women  prom- 
enade separately,  going  in  opposite  directions, 
whereby  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  each 
other  on  their  rounds." 

Fashions  are  changing  in  the  way  of  dress, 
and  the  old  picturesque  costume  is  giving  place 
to  a  modern  style,  though  the  people  in  the 
country  still  wear  what  has  been  customary  for 
years,  the  women  wearing  short  calico  dresses 
and  a  scarf  called  a  rebosa^  made  of  cotton  or 
silk,  with  fringed  ends,  wrapped  around  their 
head  and  shoulders. 

These  women  are  early  taught  to  make  them- 
selves useful  and  to  carry  heavy  burdens  as  un- 
concernedly as  we  would  a  small  parcel.  A 
woman  will  strap  her  child,  or  sometimes  two, 
in  her  reborn  and  carry  heavy  baskets,  pottery, 
or  vegetables  to  the  market  to  sell. 

The  art  of  needlework  is  not  confined  to  the 
rich.  Some  of  these  poor  women  can  make  ex- 
quisitely fine  embroidery  work,  and  it  is  bought 
on  account  of  its  beauty,  though  generally  much 
soiled.     But  then  it  can  be  washed. 

There  is  a  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  founded 
by  Benito  Juarez,  a  Zapotec  Indian,  who  was 
President  of  Mexico  for  three  terms,  and  died 
in  ofiice  in  1872.     At  this  school  poor  native 


iSerent  bnncbes  of  koov 
edge,  Buch  as  music,  embroidery,  bookbiudiog, 
typesetting,  drswinfi.  etc.  They  are  also  fed 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 
A  store  is  attached  to  the  school  where  work 
done  by  the  pupils  is  for  saie.  The  embroidery 
here  offered  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful,  and 
meet^  with  ready  purchasers. 

Miirriages  among  the  common  people  take 
place  M  BU  earl;  age,  and  sometimes  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  is  dispensed  with,  as  the  fee  de- 
manded by  the  priesl  is  ton  large  for  the  poor 
to  pay.  Children  abound,  and  lead  an  irrespon- 
sible outdoor  life,  and  it  is  reasonnble  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  as  happy  as  those  cradled  in 
luxury,  for  generally  childhood  demands  but 
little.  Borae  of  these  little  ones  are  beautiful 
when  young,  but  lose  the  brilliant  color  and 
perfect  oval,  which  makes  the  baby  face  so  at- 
tractive, when  they  reacli  n  certain  age. 

The  homes  of  tlie  lower  classes  are  poor,  and 
in  some  cases  very  uninviting,  being  generally 
built  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  thatched  with 
straw.  Few  have  doors,  and  none  possess  win- 
dows. The  fireplace  consists  of  a  heap  of  stones 
in  the  corner,  or  a  flat  stone  in  the  center  of  the 
floor,  and  the  smoke  finds  its  way  out  somehow. 
TortilliiH,  which  are  cakes  made  of  crushed  com 
and  wiiter,  and  frijolet,  or  brown  beans,  hot 
with  pepper,  form  the  principal  food  of  a  poor 

A  few  pots  and  dishes,  pitchers  for  water, 
and  gourds  for  cups,  a  tortilla  trough  and  pound- 
ing stone,  and  mats  for  seats  ftnd  bedding  com- 
prise the  meager  furniture. 

The  natives  love  their  wives  and  babies,  but 
they  do  not  need  to  work  hard  to  take  care  of 
them,  as  living  is  cheap  and  the  climate  warm, 
and  they  apend  most  of  their  time  in  indolence 
in  the  life-giving  air  and  sunshine. 

The  Indians  form  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Meiico,  and,  although  they  generally 
dwell  in  villages  and  settlements  by  tliemselves, 
and  in  ttjo  city  of  Mexico  live  apart  from  the 
whites,  yet  they  mingle  freely  in  the  streets 
with  the  rest  of  the  people.  They  are  capable 
of  great  endurance.  Some  of  them  occupy  prom- 
inent positions  in  the  govGrnment, 

The  habits  of  most  of  the  Indiana  are  simple, 
and  they  work  for  low  wages.  Their  homes  are 
the  adobes,  which  bave'already  been  described. 
They  distinguish  their  tribe  by  the  color  and 
fashion  of  their  clothing.  The  women  wrap 
thamseives  in  a  piece  of  woolen  material  thAt 
paas«B  twice  around  the  body.     This  is  fastened 


I-at  the  waist  by  a  broad  colored  baud,  and 
reaches  to  the  feet.  Thej  are  fond  of  glass 
beads,  which  are  worn  as  necklaces  and  ear- 
rings, and  they  tie  their  hair  with  gay  ribbons, 
and  either  let  it  hang  down  the  back  in  two 
plaits  or  wind  it  round  the  head  in  a  coil. 

Tortillas  are  eaten  by  nil  classes,  and  there 
are  places  where  they  are  made  for  sale.  Such 
an  establishment  is  kept  by  a  woman,  who  is 
called  the  turtitleni.  She  employs  women  who 
grind  the  corn  and  make  it  into  cakes.  Then 
women,  who  )my  wholesale  rates  for  theni,  take 
them  away  to  sell  in  the  streets  and  markets. 

The  method  of  washing  clothes  in  Mexico  is 
primiti*e.  Laundry  work  is  rarely  done  at 
home  in  the  cities,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
water  has  to  be  brought  from  the  gitj  foun- 
tains. At  the  capita!,  however,  there  are  laun- 
dries inside  some  of  the  houses,  n  small  com- 
partment in  which  the  water  flows  from  a 
fountain.  A  washwoman  can  rem  one  of  these 
for  a  small  sum  per  day.  But  generally  the 
ImanJeraa,  as  the  washwomen  are  called,  take 
the  clothes  away  and  wash  them  at  the  edge  of 
a  stream.  The  garments  are  cleansed  by  using 
a  stone  slab  or  a  wooden  tray  to  pound  them. 
Even  when  soap  is  not  used  the  clothes  come 
out  beautifully  wbite. 

In  some  cities  and  towns  when  the  U'rniidera 
has  washed  and  returned  the  clothes,  a  woman 
who  is  called  the  planthadi/ra  comes,  and  on 
being  given  starch  and  coal  or  wood,  takes 
them  away  again  and  finishes  the  work.  How- 
ever, she  does  more  than  our  washwomen.  She 
carefully  mends  every  torn  article  before  Bend- 
ing it  home. 

The  principal  religion  of  the  people  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but  in  1S5T  Church  and  State 
were  separated  by  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  other  creeds  are  now  tolerated. 
Among  the  intelligent  class  of  Catholics  it  ia 
chiefly  the  women  who  attend  church — rarely  a 
man — but  among  the  laboring  class  men,  as  well 
as  women,  are  under  tlie  control  of  the  priest. 

Education  is  on  the  increase  among  the 
women.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  were 
not  many  in  Mexico  who  could  read  and  write, 
while  now  there  are  many  schools  and  colleges, 
and  a  large  number  have  availed  themselves 
of  these  opportunities  for  learning.  In  almost 
all  the  States  education  is  free  and  compulsory, 
but  the  law  ia  not  strictly  euTorced.  Among 
those  of  Spanish  descent  and  the  half-castes 
the  desire  for  education  is  almost  universal, 
but  the  peons  are  illiterate. 
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CI\TL  AXD  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTT  IX  ITALT- 


Tke  soooeM  of  ibt  naaaooMrj  tS^cVk  is  I3»2t. 
mod  eipecudlj  in  Rooke.  bM  dnvr:  liie  axtcaika 
of  muiT  in  thst  direction.     Am  z»o  laae  vozSd 

m 

■eem  more  fitting  thsn  the  [•reMsi  to  trK 
deTelopment  of  the  religioui  freedom  thas 
foch  fucceis  poMible.  ^ 

Church  and  State  were  ckMeSj  related  is  Iiahr: 
leligioiu  libertT  depended  on  the  grovth  of  po- 
litical libertT,  and  the  Utter  waa  attai=«d  oi-lj 
when  the  rolen,  br  tlieir  ovn  choice  or  bj  the 
eompiiliioo  of  aoperior  force,  jielded  to  the 
demanda  of  an  oppresMd  people. 

For  centnriea  the  cocntrr  had  bees  diridcd 
into  petty  States,  eacL  one  compowd  of  a  citr 
and  adjoining  territorj.  and  rsled  br  wealthj 
familieii,  moatlj  after  a  despotic  had  tyracnicaj 
faahioo.  It  waf  frequent  It  the  fcene  of  war- 
fare between  the  natioof  of  Europe  contending 
for  fopremacT  orer  aooM:  of  iu  &tate§.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  with  hU  coo'^uering  arms,  held 
the  countrv  in  §ubjec:ion  for  a  time,  but  after 
hit  overthrow  &t  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the 
former  rulert  were  reinstated,  f  cbject  to  Aos- 
trian  and  papal  control. 

Meanwhile  a  progremTe  national  spirit  had 
been  awakened  which  would  not  endure  the 
•erere  metho^U  adopted  by  t^e  rulers.  Secret 
wj*:\»:X\*r^  were  orgaLized  with  iLe  prime  object 
of  throw ifjff  off  lb';  KMhirittzx  yoke.  In  1S31 
Jos^ffh  Mazzini  was  the  firkt  Uj  propo^  a  united 
Italy,  afi'J  Oiarle§  .Vlbert.  KiLg  of  Piedmont. 
\fy  reaJtOfi  of  hi*  li^^ral  i^ovemment,  came  to  be 
re';offrjize'J  a*  the  fcuitahle  \fAf\f:T. 

The  rjtui'iu-ifl  tvraDriv  in  most  of  the  States, 
the  preu'-Dce  of  forfAa^n  forces,  and  the  growing 
rlenire  forlil^rrty,  led  up  to  the  great  revolution 
of  IHI8,  The  [Kipular  demands  for  constitu* 
tiorjai  rightJi  were  s^x»n  granted  by  local  authori- 
tie*  ;  the  MiUnene  drove  the  Austrians  from 
their  city,  and  all  the  sovereigns  united  under 
Charles  A  ll>«rt  t^>  carry  on  the  war.  Pope  Pius 
JX  ii^vH  his  t>erjedictioD  to  the  movement,  but 
within  a  month  changed  his  mind  and  issued 
an  encyclical  of  r;/;niiure.  However,  the  war 
waa  prose/: litH  with  success  till  the  fatal  defeat 
at  Novara,  when  all  was  lost.  A  fierce  reaction 
waa  the  result,  the  old  tyraoniet  gained  new 
power,  and  the  darkest  cruelties  were  practiced 
on^thejieople  by  the  aid  of  Austrian  troojja  in 
the  northern  provinc^s,  the  dungeons  of  liome 
in  the  central,  and  those  of  Naples  in  the 
southern. 


CStarjea  Albert  ahdiclrd  in  fkTor  of  hia  son, 

who  eoatiBiied  the  oonstitn- 

SoTB  of  gofwrrwrntBi  mmd  declared  hia  in- 

off  miiiiiL  in  the  TO  against  Auatria. 

CBDipaigiB,  bat  oon* 
aft  VUlaf  ranca*  in  which 

bject    to    the  pope 

Thif  was  rejected    b j  all  the 

and  the  npraiag  of  the  jeer  IMO  law  a 

toward    annexation    with 

nta   were    crowded 
doaeiT  into  this  Tev.    The  eentml  proTinoea 
bj  popular  vote  were  added  to  I^edmont,  Gari- 
baldi coDqnered  the  two  Siciliea,  other  generali 
toc^  the  eaitera  proriaeea.  Victor  Emmanuel  waa 
hailed  as  King  of  Italy,  and  by  the   end  of  the 
year  the  nnioa  of  Italy  was  aocompliahed,  with 
the    exoeptioo    of    the  cities  of    Venice    and 
Rome.     The  former  was   added     in    1866    by 
treaty  with  Austria,  the  latter  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  French  troops  aft  the  opening  of  the 
Franco- Prussian  war.     On  the  dOth  day  of  Sep- 
temlier,  1S70,  the  Italian  troopa^  under  General 
Cadrona,  entered  the  Eternal  City,  and  within 
a  month  it  was  the  recognized  capital  of  a  free, 
onited  coantrr. 

One  eminence  attained  rereala  other  heighta 
to  climb.  So,  in  the  progreaa  of  the  Italian 
patriots,  the  capture  of  Rome  and  the  eataoliah- 
ment  of  civil,  in  the  place  of  eccleaiaatical,  an- 
thority  made  poasible  new  conditioos  within 
the  city  that  were  not  ao  much  aa  dreamed  of 
before.  The  visitor  of  1870  woald  hardly  recog- 
nize it  now.  A  recent  writer  deacribea  aome  of 
the  changes  as  follows :  '*  Omnibnaea  and 
trains  arc  seen  everywhere  in  place  of  the  gilded 
coaches  of  the  cardinals,  and  vast  warehouses 
for  the  sale  of  clothing  and  fumitore  and  for 
wholesale  business  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  dingy  little  shopa  where  beada  and  roaa- 
ries  and  crucifixes  contended  with  mosaics  and 
Etruscan  jewelry  for  the  attention  of  a  par- 
chaser.  ...  In  old  times  Home  waa  cleaned, 
after  a  fashion,  once  or  twice  a  year.  At 
other  seasons  dirt  and  filth  of  all  ac»ta  were  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  till  the  stenches  were  un- 
bearable and  the  fever  was  epidemic  Now  an 
army  of  brooms  and  carts  constantly  peramba- 
lates  every  part  of  the  town,  the  Tiber  ia dredged, 
even  the  Appian  Way  and  the  outakirta  are 
carefully  paved  and  kept  clean,  and  a  system 
of  drainage  has  been  carried  out."    Meaning- 
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lets  ruins  are  replaced  by  massive  buildlDgs, 
the  ancient  hills  are  almost  obliterated,  and  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  the  buildings  on  them. 
Iron  bridges  span  the  Tiber,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, electric  lights,  and  other  modem  ap- 
pliances are  as  common  there  as  in  most  laige 
cities. 

But  Rome  is  a  new  city  in  other  respects. 
Religious  freedom  has  followed  political  free- 
dom. Thirty  years  ago  it  was  unsafe  to  hold  a 
Protestant  prayer  meeting  within  the  walls, 
Jews  were  subject  to  persecution,  the  Bible  of 
a  traveler  was  confiscated  at  the  customhouse, 
and  the  police  compelled  all  on  the  streets 
to  remove  their  hats  and  kneel  down  while 
processions  of  ecclesiastics  passed  by.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  statement  of  the  psalmist 
proves  true,  "The  entrance  of  thy  word 
giveth  light.*'  A  colporteur,  with  a  dogcart 
full  of  Bibles,  followed  the  victorious  army. 


and  began  at  once  to  sell  his  precious  ^  ares 
Since  then  various  denominations  have  en- 
tered and  made  remarkable  progress.  The 
Waldenses,  many  times  almost  exterminated 
by  fiercest  persecution,  are  to-da.v  the  Inrgest 
reformed  body  in  Italy  and  possess  one  of  the 
finest  churches  in  Rome.  The  Italian  Free 
Church,  and  the  missions  of  English  and 
American  Churches,  are  also  actively  engaged. 
In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  and  joyful  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Italian  unity,  which  took  place  in  September  of 
last  year,  the  new  building  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
FitzQerald.  How  much  the  opening  of  this 
center  of  learning  and  literature,  of  Qospel  light 
and  saving  power,  will  mean  to  the  people  of 
Italy  can  only  be  told  by  the  coming  genera- 
tions in  the  distant  future. 
South  MilwauJceey  WU, 


JAMAICA  AND  ITS  PROTESTANT  CHURCHES. 


BT   REV.    A.   LAMBERT. 


DiscoviiRKD  by  Christopher  Columbus  on 
May  3,  1494,  Jamaica  was  for  one  hundred  and 
aixty-one  years  a  Spanish  possession.  On  May 
11,  1655,  an  English  expedition  under  Admiral 
Penn  and  General  Yenables  wrested  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  since  then  it  has 
been  an  English  colony.  '*Its  surface  is  ex- 
tremely mountainous  and  considerable  altitudes 
are  obtained.  There  is  consequently  a  great 
diversity  of  climate.  From  a  tropical  tempera- 
ture of  eighty  degrees  to  eighty-five  degrees  on 
the  seacoast  the  thermometer  falls  to  fifty  de- 
grees, and  even  to  forty-five  degrees,  in  the 
mountains.  The  coast  formation,  according  to 
Thomas  Harrison,  is  of  white  and  yellow  lime- 
stone; the  interior  consists  chiefiy  of  the  met- 
amorphosed and  trappean  series,  with  carbona- 
ceous shales  and  porphyritic,  granite,  and  con- 
glomerate rocks.  Mineral  deposits  are  numerous 
in  the  mountain  districts.  Iron,  copper,  manga- 
nese, and  cobalt  have  been  found.  The  only  vol- 
canic formation  in  Jamaica  is  that  at  Lowlayton 
and  Retreat  Plantations,  in  the  parish  of  Port- 
land. However,  there  is  no  defined  crater,  and 
the  volcanic  materials  are  the  only  evidences 
remaining." 

Evangelical  Christianity  was  introduced  in 
Janudca  with  the  English  arms.  On  February 
18,  1061,  Ejng  Charles  11,  when  appointing 
Colonel  d'  Oiler  to  the  governorship  of  Jamaica, 


instructed  him  **to  encourage  ministers,  that 
Christianity,  according  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, might  have  due  reverence  and  exercise.*' 
But  it  was  only  in  July,  1824,  that  an  Anglican 
bishop  came  to  direct  the  affairs  of  that  Church 
here.  Dr.  Christopher  Lipscomb,  the  first  bishop, 
was  succeeded  in  1843  by  Dr.  Spencer,  translated 
from  Newfoundland.  Some  twelve  years  later 
Bishop  Spencer  retired,  and  the  diocese  was  ad- 
ministered by  coadjutors — Dr.  Courtenay,  till 
April,  1879,  and  on  his  resignation  by  Dr.  Tozer, 
formerly  missionary  bishop  of  eastern  Africa. 
Ill  health  compelled  Dr.  Tozer  to  retire  after  six 
months'  service.  The  present  bishop,  Enos 
Nuttall,  elected  July,  1880,  came  at  first  to  Ja- 
maica as  a  probationer  for  the  Wesleyan  minis- 
try, and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  for  a  while 
stationed  at  Coke  Chapel,  Kingston.  Since 
January  1,  1870,  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  disestablished  in  Jamaica. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  has  but  a  few  stations 
in  Jamaica,  and  only,  it  is  said,  some  fifteen 
hundred  communicants.  *^This,"  remarks  the 
Jamaica  Handbook,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  our  present  information,  **  may  seem 
small,  considering  the  position  and  infiuence  of 
that  Church ; ''  but  we  ought  to  remember  *^  that 
the  object  of  the  Colonial  Committee  to  whom 
the  Assembly  consigns  the  care  of  the  colonial 
churches  is,  and  has  been,  to  provide  for  those 
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who  settle  in  the  colonies  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  worshiping  Gk>d  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  rather  than 
undertake  missionary  work."  Their  church  in 
Kingston  was  opened  for  service  in  1819.  They 
have  also  churches  at  Accompong,  Retirement, 
Qiddy  Hall,  and  Medina. 

The  Baptists  entered  Jamaica  in  1814.  Their 
first  missionary  was  the  Rev.  John  Rowe.  They 
spread  out  rapidly.  In  1831  they  numbered  al- 
ready nearly  eleven  thousand  members.  At  the 
end  of  1880  they  had  twenty -five  thousand  ac- 
credited members. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  began  its  labors  in 
Jamaica  in  1823.  Still,  as  early  as  1800  they 
had  already  a  missionary  here,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Bethune,  sent  by  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society. 
In  1847  that  Society  handed  over  all  its  build- 
ings to  the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Presbyterians  had  formerly  an 
academy  in  Montego  Bay  and  a  theological  col. 
lege  at  Kingston.  Both  these  institutions  are 
now  memories  of  the  past.  In  1886  the  Pres- 
byterians numbered  8,977  communicants. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  sent  her  men 
here  in  1834,  but  all  the  churches  which  it  orig- 
inated in  Jamaica  have  adopted  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  Church  polity,  and  are  now  known 
as  Congregational  churches.  Their  places  of 
worship  have  a  seating  accommodation  of  9,200. 

The  United  Methodist  Free  Churches'  Mission 
in  Jamaica  dates  from  1836.  In  1888  they  had 
3, 345  communicants  and  195  probationers.  Their 
principal  places  are  Kingston,  Stony  Hill,  Gor- 
don Town,  Mizpah,  Richmond,  Enfield,  Ewar- 
tou.  Golden  Grove,  Unity,  Rock  River,  and 
Lewisburg.  They  have  also  a  mission  in  Boca 
del  Toro,  Colombia.  The  present  superintend- 
ent is  the  Rev.  W.  Abercrombie. 

The  ** Disciples  of  Christ"  began  work  here 
in  1858.  For  some  years  they  were  at  a  stand- 
still. In  1876  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  was 
sent  out  to  take  charge,  and  he  labored  earnestly 
and  successfully.  At  the  close  of  1885  the  Dis. 
ciples  had  fourteen  churches  and  a  membership 
of  about  one  thousand.  Their  principal  places 
are  Kingston,  Chesterfield,  Mount  Olivet,  Ober. 
lin,  Mamby  Yale,  Berea,  and  Manning's  Hill. 

The  Moravians  came  to  Jamaica  in  1754,  in 
which  year  the  Rev.  Zacharias  Caries  and  two 
others  settled  on  the  Bogue  Estate,  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth.  For 
a  long  while  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  the 
opposition  to  their  labors  arising  out  of  it,  was 
a  barrier  to  the  enlargement  of  their  work.     In 


the  face  of  great  difilculties  the  brethren  held 
on  to  their  undertaking,  until  the  emancipation 
of  the  Negroes  in  1838  gave  them  liberty  to 
extend  themselves.  They  have  now  stations  at 
Newport,  Malvern,  Darliston,  Spur  Tree,  Ponii, 
Newmarket,  Bluefields,  Montego  Bay,  Kingston, 
etc.  Their  stations  are  principally  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Manchester,  St.  Elizabeth,  and  West- 
moreland. We  have  also  in  Jamaica  the  *'  Sem- 
percadem"  Church  of  Rome.  Refugees  from 
Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cuba  domiciled  in 
Kingston  petitioned  in  1792  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  services  of  a  priest.  In  ld87  the  Jes- 
uits invaded  the  field.  There  are  at  present  ten 
of  them,  nine  of  whom  are  stationed  in  Kings- 
ton. They  have  a  few  stations.  The  greatest 
number  by  far  of  their  adherents  are  in  Kings- 
ton. 

Wesletan  Mission  and  Chubches. 

To  the  illustrious  Dr.  Coke,  whose  name  is 
dear  to  every  Methodist  in  the  United  States, 
Jamaica  is  indebted  for  its  Wesley  an  Mission. 
He  landed  at  Port  Royal  on  a  reconnoitering  tour 
on  January  19,  1789,  and  repaired  to  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. His  reception  was  favorable,  and 
large  congregations  attended  his  preaching.  Dr. 
Coke  sailed  for  England  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  In  1791  he  came  back  to  our  island  and 
found  in  Kingston  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammet,  who 
previously  had  been  sent  here.  A  chapel  had 
been  erected.  But  persecution  had  arisen,  and 
even  had  reached  such  a  degree  that,  on  Dr. 
Coke's  arrival,  Mr.  Hammet  had  to  be  relieved  at 
once  from  all  work ;  excessive  fatigue  and  vio- 
lent opposition  had  reduced  him  to  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Several  times  his  life 
had  been  threatened,  and  the  members  had  been 
compelled  to  guard  the  chapel  to  prevent  its 
being  burnt  or  torn  down.  The  papers  were 
teeming  with  the  most  violent  denunciations  o^ 
Methodism,  and  it  is  not  against  charity  for  me 
to  afiirm  here  that  nearly  every  calumny  which 
malice  or  ignorance  could  use  to  excite  public 
opinion  was  circulated  by  so-called  Christians. 
Even  Dr.  Coke  got  his  share  of  abuse.  It  was 
gravely  said  that  he  had  been  in  England  ac- 
cused of  and  tried  for  horse  stealing;  he  had  to 
flee  to  America  to  escape  punishment  I 

It  was  useless  to  apply  for  justice.  Some 
of  the  persecutors  were  prosecuted,  and  ac- 
quitted in  spite  of  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence.  Dr.  Coke  withstood  bravely  the 
storm,  and  his  words  encouraged  his  friends  and 
adherents.      He  had    made    up  his  mind — ^to 
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use  his  own  words — ^to  go  forward  in  preach- 
ing the  Gkispel.  As  to  himself,  bis  own  per- 
sonml  feelings  were  of  little  consideration.  He 
considered  himself  as  in  the  hand  of  Qod,  and 
had  no  objection  to  suffer  martyrdom,  if  this 
would  tend  to  display  the  divine  glory  and  pro- 
mote the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

I  cannot  enter  into  full  details.  SufSce  it  to 
say  that  Dr.  Coke  and  the  Revs.  W.  Hammet, 
W.  Brazer,  and  T.  Werrill  were  but  the  standard 
bearers  of  the  many  brethren  who  suffered  per- 
secution '*for  justice*  sake  '*  in  Jamaica — Camp- 
bell, Qilgrass,  Whitehouse,  Orton,  Qrimsdale, 
Rowden,  Greenwood,  and  others.  During  the 
persecution  the  chapels  at  Falmouth,  8t.  Ann's 
Bay,  and  Oracabessa  were  destroyed.  Tet,  in 
spite  of  the  enemy,  the  work  went  on,  and  God 
blessed  the  labors  of  his  servants. 


The  Western  West  India  Conference  has  now 
52  ministers,  252  local  preachers,  24,791  mem- 
bers, 1,626  on  trial  for  membership,  15,860  chil- 
dren in  its  Sunday  schools,  15,299  in  its  day 
schools,  6,566  in  junior  classes,  and  78,600  at- 
tendants on  public  worship.  The  Conference 
has  also  missions  in  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo, 
Panama,  Colon,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  work  in 
Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo  is  progressing.  Some 
years  ago  we  had  there  but  one  missionary,  now 
we  have  eight.  Formerly  we  had  but  210  mem- 
bers of  society,  now  we  have  1,307,  with  1,883 
Sunday  school  scholars,  and  722  children  in 
our  day  schools,  and  an  attendance  at  our 
services  of  5,530.  Truly  the  little  mustard 
seed  planted  by  Dr.  Coke  has  grown  into  a 
goodly  tree. 


BEST  METHODS  OF  MISSION  WORK  IN  INDIA. 


BY   8IK   CDABLES   A.    ELLIOTT. 


Is  India  we  have  to  deal  with  the  aborigines, 
and  with  the  higher  castes  who  hold  the  Hindu 
religion  properly  so-called.  As  to  the  aborig- 
ines, their  religion  is  one  mostly  of  demon 
worship,  and  their  ritual  is  an  attempt  mainly 
to  propitiate  the  hostile  powers,  who  are  always 
at  war  with  them,  and  whom  they  dread.  To 
them  the  proclamation  of  a  religion  of  love  and 
the  fatherhood  of  Qod  offers  extreme  attraction, 
and  it  is  natural  that  among  them  we  should 
find  a  greater  number  of  our  converts.  I  have 
seen  an  immense  number  of  such  converts 
among  the  Garos,  Eacharis,  and  Ehasias  of 
Assam,  the  hill  tribes  round  Darjeeling,  and 
the  Santhals  and  Eols  of  Chota  Nagpore,  and 
though  they  are  not  equal,  intellectually,  to  the 
average  of  the  higher  classes,  yet  I  have  seen  a 
great  number  who  were  living  a  simple 
Christian  life,  and  a  few  who  were  distinctly 
men  of  eminent  ability. 

But  the  Hindu  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
and  has  deliberately  accepted  the  pantheistic 
doctrines  of  his  religion,  who  believes  in  the 
immateriality  of  the  world  and  the  unimpor- 
tance of  this  present  life,  believe  me  such  a  man 
as  that  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  convert.  To 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  the 
resurrection  and  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and 
the  vicarionsness  of  suffering  present  nothing 
that  is  new,  and  he  can  quote  from  his  own 
sacred  books  passages  of  great  nobility  and 
beauty,  while  he  ignores  the  grossness  and 
sensiiality  with  which  they  are  connected. 


How  can  a  missionary  best  act  upon  a  man 
brought  up  and  imbued  with  such  beliefs  as 
this?  What  are  the  weapons  of  precision  with 
which  he  can  attack  and  reduce  the  fortress  of 
unbelief  in  the  Hindu  heart?  There  are,  I  be- 
lieve, mainly  three  classes  of  weapons : 

First,  the  study  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  the  Hindu,  by  a  knowledge  of  which  he  can 
understand  the  beliefs  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  is  dealing,  and  how  he  arrived  at  these  be- 
liefs, can  point  out  to  him  how  much  there  is 
in  them  that  Christianity  can  accept,  and  how 
much  further  Christianity  can  lead  him.  Such 
a  study  as  this  does  not  come  naturally  to  the 
bent  of  many  minds,  but  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  we  should  be  able  to  enter  into 
the  mental  standpoint  and  understand  the  diffi- 
culties of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
And  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  always 
be  some  missionaries  who  are  able  to  meet  the 
Pundit  upon  his  own  ground,  and  an  impression 
should  not  get  abroad  that  the  preachers  of  the 
Gtospel  are  not  men  of  erudition. 

The  second  method  of  attack  is  by  joining 
medical  science  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
That  is  a  combination  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
is  growing  more  customary  every  year,  for  there 
is  no  way  in  which  it  becomes  easier  to  cure  the 
ills  of  the  mind  than  by  first  curing  the  ills  of 
the  body.  There  is  no  time  at  which  a  Hindu 
searcher  after  truth  will  be  more  ready  to  listen 
to  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  preacher 
than  when  he  himself^   or  some  one  whom  he 
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loves,  has  just  been  restored  by  the  missionary 
to  health. 

I  have  known  many  instances  of  this  combina- 
tion working  successfully,  and  none  more  re^ 
markable  than  that  of  the  mission  headed  by 
James  Monro,  a  man  who  once  held  high  office 
in  the  government  of  India,  and  who  has  now  ' 
devoted  himself  to  this  work,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  his  sons,  and  daughter.  Although  his 
dispensary  has  hardly  been  started  more  than  a 
year  the  numbers  who  attend  it  are  already 
very  large,  and  the  distance  from  which  they 
come  is  remarkably  great.  Mr.  Monro  has  told 
me  many  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  obtained,  through  the  administration  of 
medical  aid,  a  hold  upon  the  patients  to  whom 
he  preached.  I  believe  there  is  no  case  in  India 
to  which  we  may  look  forward  with  greater 
hope  of  success  and  prosperity  than  to  this 
missioD,  headed  by  a  man  who  holds  the  pres- 
tige of  having  belonged  to  the  ruling  race,  and 


who  has  a  consummate  knowledge  of  Indian 
character,  and  who  adds  the  practice  of  medi- 
cal science  to  his  devotion  in  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel. 

The  third  method  I  would  point  out  is  that  of 
education.  I  know  it  is  said  by  some  people 
that  a  missionary  is  sent  out  to  preach  the  Oos- 
pel,  and  not  to  teach  boys  grammar,  but  I 
maintain  there  is  no  better  way  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  than  by  combining  it  with  secular  edu- 
cation. Even  if  the  education  in  the  schools 
does  not  lead  to  many  conversions,  yet  jou  are 
training  up  a  race  of  men  who  have  learned  the 
principles  of  high  morality  and  of  duty  and 
discipline.  And  if  in  so  doing  a  man^s  belief  in 
the  Hindu  religion  and  the  Pantheistic  philos- 
ophy has  been  rudely  shaken,  such  a  state  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  faith 
is  created  that  I  believe  you  have  the  best  seed 
bed  in  which  to  implant  the  elements  of  the 
new  faith. — Church  Mimonary  Intelligencer. 


WOMAN'S  RELATION  TO  THE  WORLD'S  EVANGELIZATION. 


BT  Miss   JEimiE  T.    MARTIN. 


If  statements  from  the  field  are  true  and  con- 
ditions at  home  not  misrepresented,  Christian 
women  must  have  a  much  larger  share  in  the 
work  of  discipling  all  nations  than  they  now 
have  for  *Uhe  evangelization  of  the  world  in 
this  generation  "  to  become  a  fact. 

Missionaries  and  travelers  unite  in  asserting 
that  women,  more  than  men,  perpetuate  idolatry. 
A  Hindu  villager  once  said,  **  We  men  would 
give  it  all  up,  but  the  women  make  such  an  ado 
we  have  no  peace.*'  An  enlightened  native  of 
Calcutta  declared,  **It  is  our  women  who  keep 
up  Hinduism  by  their  bigotry  and  ignorance." 
Of  the  $400,000,000  given  annually  in  China 
for  the  temple  worship  seven  eighths  is  given 
by  women.  Heathen  mothers  carry  their  chil- 
dren who  are  too  young  to  talk  to  the  altars  and 
shrines  and  teach  them  to  bow  before  the  idols 
and  to  lay  offerings  before  them,  so  that  they 
are  intrenched  in  idolatry  before  any  outside 
influence  can  reach  them. 

Oriental  women  are  conservators  of  heathenism 
because  their  present  condition  is  so  miserable 
that  they  feel  the  need  of  some  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, however  slight,  and  are  kept  in  bondage 
by  the  priests  lest  a  worse  fate  come  upon  them. 

Not  only  so,  but  their  degradation  and  the 
terrible  social  conditions  arising  from  it  further 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  by  keeping 


men  from  rising  far  above  heathen  conditions. 
Olive  Slireiner,  in  one  of  her  **  Dreams,"  illus- 
trates this  fact.  She  saw  before  her  an  object 
which  on  nearer  approach  proved  to  be  a  woman 
with  a  great  burden  on  her  back  that  had 
drawn  her  down  to  the  earth.  Even  her  head 
was  in  the  dust.  She  had  found  it  useless  to 
struggle  and  meekly  lay  there.  By  her  side  was 
the  figure  of  a  man  who  also  could  not  move 
from  the  spot  because  a  strap  passed  between 
them  and  was  fastened  to  his  leg.  Finally,  the 
bands  of  the  burden  were  cut,  and  after  a  long 
and  terrible  struggle  the  woman  arose  with  no 
help  from  the  man,  and  then  the  two  walked  oft 
together. 

The  burdens  of  heathenism  have  indeed  drawn 
women  down  into  the  very  dust.  They  cannot 
rise.  In  their  hopeless  condition  they  scarcely 
struggle.  They  shake  their  heads  mournfully 
and  say,  *^  We  have  no  souls,  we  are  only  cat- 
tle.^' But  it  is  not  until  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
takes  away  the  load,  and  the  hope  and  strength 
of  Christ  raises  her  up,  that  man,  her  husband,  can 
really  go  forward. 

Five  hundred  million  heathen  women  live  in 
sad-eyed  ignorance  of  the  Christ  who  alone  has 
given  American  women  their  happy  lives.  Few 
can  ever  hear  the  good  tidings  unless  Christian 
women  carry  it  to  them,  for  the  reason  that  in 
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nearly  all  Don-Christian  lands  male  missionaries 
are  not  allowed  access  to  the  women,  and  only 
women  can  understand  and  help  their  sister 
women. 

If,  then,  the  evangelization  of  heathen  lands 
is  so  vitally  dependent  on  the  conversion  of  the 
women,  and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
women  missionaries,  would  it  not  please  the  Mas- 
ter, as  he  looks  on  the  white  fields,  to  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  on  the  field  ? 

But  not  only  are  women  missionaries  needed 
for  the  work  among  women  and  children,  but, 
in  some  countries,  they  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  men  in  other  ways.    They  are  not  so 
easily  suspected  of  base  motives,  and  their  tact 
and  quiet  way  of   working   make  it  possible 
sometimes   to  accomplish   what   men   cannot. 
Mrs.  Bates,  a  missionary  from  Africa,  said  re- 
cently, **  Women  have  a  decided  advantage  in 
some  parts  of  Africa,  for  the  people  never  saw  a 
bad  white  woman,  though  they  have  seen  many 
bad  white  men.**    A  prominent^  member  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  said  that  they  often  sent 
women  to  be  pioneers  where  there  was  strong 
antiforeign    feeling ;   for    the   Chinese    would 
say,  **They  are    only    women"  and.  can't   do 
much.      But    the    despised    ** women"    have 
founded  many  a  station,  and,  through  Chinese 
helpers,  have  even  administered  the  affairs  of 
churches. 

We  have  seen  that  woman  has  an  important 
place  in  the  dark  lands  of  the  earth  both  as 
messenger  and  recipient  of  the  truth.  She  has 
quite  as  vital  a  position  at  home.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  general  missionary  boards  throw 
the  whole  responsibility  of  the  work  for  heathen 
women  and  children  on  the  women  of  the  home 
churches,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  con- 


trol of  only  such  a  small  proportion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Church  is  in  their  hands.  Therefore,  if  a 
larprer  force  of  women  is  to  be  sent  out,  as  it  is 
evident  there  must  be,  a  great  and  ever-increas- 
in»x  responsibility  rests  on  those  who  **hold  the 
ropes."  A  larger  number  of  those  whose  inter- 
est and  influence  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
must  somehow  be  raised  up,  the  i^i^norant  must 
somehow  be  informed,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  must 
be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts. 

Those  who  raise  large  amounts  of  money  for 
philanthropic  or  Christian  purposes  have  learned 
that  it  is  always  wise  to  gain  the  approval  of 
the  women  of  a  town,  or  con-jregation,  before 
asking  the  men  for  money.  Many  women  give 
to  foreign  missions  whose  husbands  laugh  at  the 
whole  matter.  But  how  many  men  give  in  spite 
of  their  wives  ? 

In  still  another  particular  are  the  Christian 
women  of  America  especially  privileged  to  work 
with  God  for  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
They,  too,  mold  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
little  ones  before  the  wisdom  of  the  world  can 
come  in  to  cloud  their  sympathies  and  stifle 
their  good  instincts.  How  many  missionaries 
now  on  the  field  and  how  many  workers  at 
home  are  so  because  of  a  mother's  influence  1 
Through  mission  bands  and  Sunday  school 
classes  and  other  organizations  it  is  chiefly 
women  in  all  our  churches  who  are  nurturing 
the  missionary  spirit. 

In  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send 
forth  laborers  into  the  harvest,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  pray  for  a  great  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  inore  of  our  ** daughters  mny  see 
visions,"  that  the  women  who  are  **at  ease  in 
Zion "  may  rise  up  and  be  doing  ? — Student 
Volunteer. 
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The  overwhelming  success  of  Japan  in  the 
late  war  with  China  has  rudely  startled  the 
complaceni,  conceited  Chinese  officials.  Radi- 
cal changes  have  already  taken  place.  An  im- 
perial edict  authorizes  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  between  Tientsin  and  Peking, 
and  its  farther  extension  to  Hankow,  on  the 
Yang-tse-Kiaug. 

Far  more  significant  is  the  changed  mental 
attitude  toward  Western,  learning.     High  Chi- 
nese lUeraiif  hitherto  hostile  and  haughty,  are 
to-day  stndjiog  in  a  Christian  college — an  event 
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unprecedented  in  China^s  annals.  Since  the 
opening  of  this  semester  fourteen  Chinese  litC' 
rati  have  matriculated  in  Peking  University. 
One  is  the  grandson  of  the  private  tutor  of  the 
previous  emperor,  one  is  the  nephew  of  the 
private  tutor  of  the  present  emperor,  one  is  the 
son  of  Hu  I  fen.  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Rail- 
ways. Not  only  all  the  three  regular  classes 
of  civil  officials— Hsiu  Ts'ai,  Cha  Jfin,  and  Chin 
Shih,  sometimes,  though  inaccurately,  com- 
pared to  Euriipean  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and 
LL.D. — but  also  one  from  the  highest  literary 
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rank,  the  Uaalio,  are  enrolled  atiioDg  our  stu- 

''Tbe  government  eiamioatioDB  of  China," 
sb;8  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Hartiit,  "  admit  about  two 
million  candidates  everj  year  and  pass  onlj 
about  two  per  cent.  Two  or  tliree  liuodred 
BurvivorB  oF  exuninatiooa  appear  in  Ihe  palace, 
where  themea  are  assigned  them  by  the  em- 
peror himaelf.  A  score  or  more  of  those  whose 
style  is  the  most  finished,  whose  scholarship  is 
the  ripest,  and  whose  handwriting  is  most  ele- 
gant are  di-afted  into  the  college  of  UaoHu, 
'  the  forest  of  pencils,'  a  kind  of  imperiat  io- 
stitutc.  They  are  constituted  poets  and  histo- 
liaos  to  the  Celestial  Court,  or  deputed  to  act 
as  chancellors  or  examiners  in  the  several  prov- 
inces. They  are  the  ioEtructors  of  the  emperor 
iu  his  youth  and  the  couosclors  of  his  nisture 

These  lilcrafi  have  all  along  been  the  bitter 
enemies  of  foreigners  and  Christianity.  Nearly 
every  riot  against  foreigners  can  be  traced  to 
these  toDg-6Dger-nailed  liUrati.  Since  the 
Chino-Japiinese  war  these  ufiitiala  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  tlieir  utter  helplessness.  They 
are  opening  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  China 
must  adopt  the  methods  of  Western  nations,  as 
Japan  has  set  her  such  a  forcible  example, 

The  pi'ogressive  youth  of  China  are  deter- 
mined to  have  this  Western  learaing.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  them  whether  they  obtain  it  with 
or  without  Christianity.  Recently  a  large  sec- 
ular iustitution,    midiT  officiiii   pulrohiigc,   has 


been  opened  at  Tienlun  with  an  rnteriog  clan 
of  ninety-fire  students. 

Chinese  ioairucled  in  such  Institu 
have  their  intellect  educated  in  Weatera  lean- 
ing, but  their  heart  will  lack  the  essential  moral 
training  which  Cliristianity  done  can  impart. 

The  position  of  Peking  University  is  clearly 
stated  by  President  Lowry  iu  hie  last  annual 
report:  "We  are  convinced  that  China  n»«di 
the  education  of  the  heart  as  well  ns  n[  the 
head.  We  shiitl  endeavor  to  be  loyal 
foundation  to  oCer  the  best  possible  fscilities 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  education,  but  iindtr 
Christian  and  religious  influences." 

L,ast  Sunday,  in  Professor  Giug'«  Sunday 
school  class,  where  attendance  is  voluntsry, 
both  a  Hanlin  and  a  Chii  JCn,  and  other  Ctiint 
students  knelt  down  at  prayers  and  studied 
about  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  tlie  heavenly 
inheritance. 

Fortunately,  we  are  just  in  the  nick  of  tic 
if  we  now  improve  our  unparalleled  opportut 
ties.     Our  campus,   comprising  about  thirteen 
acres,  admirably  located  in  Peking,  has  been 
paid  for.     Our  entering  medical  class  of  eight 
paying  students,  now  provided  with  its  neces- 
sary manikin,  is  making  good  progiesa.     An 
electric  light  plant,  valued  at  three  tbousaud 
five  hundred  United  States  gold  dollars,  has  . 
lately  arrived  at  Peking,  and  will  prove  «  great 
biion  touur  work.     Uur commodious dormitarj, 
"  Durbin  Hall,"  is  adorned  with  no  mortgage. 
It  nil  lotigir  EuffiLf^  lij  pruvido  Ktudeuta'  rooms 
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and  also  tempornry  rI^citalilla  rooms.  There  is 
n«t  room  eootigh.  It  thould  be  entirely  uKcd 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  nna  origiiiall)'  de- 
■igned.  The  cnllegiate  biiildiDg  must  b«  erected 
immediately,  or  our  preseot  marvelous  oppor- 
toait; — Dever  to  occur  again  in  the  liJBtorf  of 
CSuna — is  gone  forever. 

At  a  recent  pablic  meeliog  in  Peking  a 
prominenl  British  resident  stated :  "  When  the 
Hethotliat  brethren  began  their  institution  [that 
ia,  Peking  Univereil;]  »onie  of  us  thought  that 
Ihej  were  years,  tinv,  ceaturies,  ahead  uf  the 
times,  but  aow  we  tinil  that  they  are  just  in 
the   Dick  of  time.     They  were   right,  and    we 

Only  a  year  or  two  ago  the  most  hopeful  of 
us  would  never  have  dreamed  tbut  so  soon  God 
would  send  to  a^  these  influential  literati  now 
Bliidying  in  Peking  I'oiversity,  Their  coming 
crowds  us.  We  must  have  more  room  imme- 
diately. It  Peking  University  were  properly 
equipped  we  could  instruct  hundreds  of  China's 
rising  geoeration  under  Christian  influences,  and 
thus  ciiuse  American  ideas  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  benefit  China,  as  Robert  College, 
Constaolinoplc,  bas  Bulgaria  and  the  Levant. 

The  Horriaon  Collegiate  Building,  named  in 
honor  of  Robert  Morrison,  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  to  China,  should  be  built  without 
any  further  delay.  The  architect's  plane  have 
been  ready  more  than  Gve  years.  Many  small 
•uma  from  one  dollnr  up  and  sevtml  large  gifts 
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in  the  thousands  will  soon  cau*e  thiniDdispeuEfl- 
hle  structure  to  be  erected  nccnrding  to  the 
original  plan  on  the  terrace  alongside  of  Durbin 
Hall.  Do  not  hesitate!  Have  the  credit  of 
Christ's  approval,  "She  hath  done  what  she 
could."  Send  ycur  gifts  to  the  treasurer, 
Charles  H.  Tati,  78  William  Street,  New  York 
city,  who  will  gladly  furnish  further  particulars. 

Mnat  gratefully  we  acknowledge  the  contri- 
butions nf  generous  friends,  whereby  we  have 
been  enabled  to  attain  our  present  vantage 
ground. 

While  writing  this  I  was  interrupted  hy  acatl 
from  Captain  I^w  Biiith.  who  had  command  of 
a  Chinese  gunboat  at  the  late  navul  battle  of 
Wei-bai'We.  Several  years  ago  be  showed  Die, 
among  other  trophies,  a  gold  medal,  which  ho 
had  received  from  President  Garfield  for  "saving 
the  lives  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew  of 
the  American  vessel,  Annie  S.  Halt."  He  came 
to  inquire  about  sending  one  of  his  sons  to 
Peking  University. 


Natttbal  affection  and  conscience,  sympathy 
and  pity,  still  maintain  an  existence  in  the 
Chinese  heart;  and,  touched  by  the  Gospel, 
often  spring  into  vigorous  growth  and  bear  rich 
fniit.  The  Gospel  is  pouring,  and  will  continue 
to  pour,  au  ever- increasing  flood  of  healing  wa- 
ters into  China;  and  truthfulness,  Gdclity,  con- 
fidence, love,  and  peace  will  replace  falsehood, 
distrust,  hatred,  and  strife. — J.  E.  Walter. 
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BY  REV.   R.   L.    HCKABB. 


The  shock^tliat  China  received  during  the 
**  late  uDpleasantDesB"  ^ith  Japan  was  scarcely 
sufficient  to  arouse  her  from  her  slumber,  and 
she  would  doubtless  be  snoring  away  as  soundly 
as  ever  if  the  Szchuen  and  Fokien  riots  had 
not  occurred.  When  the  American,  English, 
and  French  ministers  and  consuls  demanded,  not 
only  indemnity,  but  the  proper  humiliation  and 
punishment  of  the  guilty  parties,  and  backed 
these  demands  with  European  and  American 
gunboats,  then  China  awoke  to  the  situation. 
The  Szchuen  missions  were  reimbursed,  some  of 
the  guilty  officers  were  humiliated,  and  more 
than  a  score  of  the  Huasang  murderers  were  be- 
headed. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  whole  empire 
has  been  thrown  wide  open  to  Christian  work, 
and  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  has  issued  an  order 
**  directing  the  local  authorities  in  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire  to  expunge  from  various 
editions  and  compilations  of  the  Chinese  Code 
all  claims  placing  restrictions  upon  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Christian  religion."  The  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  during  the  year  1895,  the 
year  of  war  and  riots,  circulated  396,088  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  being  an  increase  of  91,000 
over  the  previous  year.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  the  missionaries  in  Manclniria  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  work,  **  they  were  welcomed 
back  everywhere  with  friendliness,  and  in  some 
cases  with  enthusiasm.  They  traversed  most 
of  the  province,  visiting  their  stations,  bap- 
tizing large  numbers  (who  were  applicants  for 
baptism  a  year  ago),  and  receiving  the  names  of 
many  more  who  are  applying  for  entrance  into 
the  Church  now." 

One  of  the  signs  of  progress  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  students  crowding  into  the  Anglo-Chi- 
nese colleges  to  learn  English.  The  college  at 
Foochow,  as  well  as  the  one  at  Peking,  is 
greatly  embarrassed  for  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions. Many  of  the  students  are  from  the  high- 
est literary  class.  Schools  for  teaching  English 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  empire.  China^s 
pride  lias  been  humbled,  and  she  now  turns  to 
the  West  for  instruction. 

The  Tsung-li  Yamen  (Foreign  Office)  has  de- 
cided to  send  some  students  to  Europe  for  three 
years^  instruction  in  the  languages  of  England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Gennany.  Four  students 
will  be  sent  to  each  country,  and  they  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  resident  Chi- 


nese ministers.  '* Viceroy  Chang  Chih-TuDg 
has  also  obtained  the  imperial  sahction  to  send 
sixty  students  abroad  "  {Chinese  Beeorder), 

From  all  parts  of  that  vast  country  comes 
news  of  missionary  activity  and  success.  In 
far-off  Szchuen  Province  the  work  is  moving 
rapidly  on,  and  the  workers  say  that  'Mt  is 
difficult  to  make  oneself  believe  that  there  had 
been  great  riots  "  there.  The  mission  buildings 
are  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  and  soon  all  evidence 
of  the  West  China  riots  will  have  disappeared. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Hayes,  of  Soochow,  says,  **  Seven 
were  baptized  yesterday."  Dr.  Johnson,  of 
I-Chow-fu,  **  returned  safely  through  western 
Shantung.  He  was  gone  thirty-eight  days, 
traveled  six  hundred  miles,  visits  six  cities. 
The  number  of  patients  at  the  various  dispen- 
saries was  over  sixty-five  thousand  for  1895." 
Rev.  W.  E.  Soothill,  writing  from  Wenchow, 
says,  '^  We  have  opened  seven  new  stations  this 
month  and  have  four  more  in  prospect  for  next 
month,  and  we  don^t  open  new  stations  till  the 
Christians  are  numerous  enough  to  provide  their 
own  places  of  worship  and  nearly  everything 
connected  therewith." 

Following  is  from  a  private  letter  from  Rev. 
N.  J.  Plumb,  our  senior  missionary  at  Foochow : 
^*  Multitudes  are  inquiring  the  way  of  life. 
Ever  since  the  trouble  at  Huasang  last  summer 
there  seems  to  be  an  unusual  stir  among  the 
people  as  never  before.  The  chapels  in  all  the 
missions  are  everywhere  crowded,  and  the  spirit 
seems  greatly  changed.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land mission  has  since  the  massacre  received 
many  more  single  lady  workers  than  were  mur- 
dered. Only  Tuesday,  this  week,  eleven  came 
on  one  vessel.  The  oppprtunities  are  abundant 
for  working  in  the  country,  as  well  as  here  at 
Foochow.  We  had  thirty-nine  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Theological  School,  but  could 
admit  only  seventeen."  Thus  twenty-two  were 
turned  away  because  of  lack  of  scholarship. 
Fifteen  dollars  will  pay  the  expenses  of  one  of 
these  students  for  a  year.  Who  will  send  $16 
to  Brother  Plumb  at  Foochow,  China  ? 

Brother  Plumb  further  says:  '*Justnowwe 
are  having  a  glorious  revival  in  Ting  Ang  Dong. 
It  commenced  with  meetings  with  the  theolog- 
ical students  in  the  school  building,  where  we 
carried  on  meetings  every  evening  for  about  two 
weeks  during  the  rainy  weather,  and  then  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  church.     The  pastor,  Wong  Di 
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Gi,  preaches  like  a  man  inapired.  He  is  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  ahead  of  any  China- 
man I  haye  eyer  known  as  a  revivalist.  The 
fire  is  spreading,  and  we  are  hoping  and  praying 
for  a  general  revival." 

Li  Hong  Chang,  before  leaving  Shanghai  on 
his  world-wide  journey,  was  presented  with  a 


copy  of  the  New  Testament  (a  fnc  simile  of  the 
copy  presented  to  the  Empress  Dowager).  He 
received  it  graciously  and  promised  to  read  it 
daily  on  his  voyage.  He  also  expressed  a  kind* 
ly  interest  in  the  work'of  missions,  and  said  that 
on  his  return  to  China  he  **  would  he  ple<i9ed  to 
do  more  to  facilitate  the  cause."    . 


THE  NEEDS   OF  JAPAN. 


BT   H.    LUELLE  JENKIK8. 


For  three  months  we  have  been  in  this  fair 
land  of  the  "Rising  Sun,"  where  fiowers  of 
surpassing  beauty  are  in  sad  contrast  with  the 
crowds  of  little  children  whicii  throng  us  every- 
where, some  physically  blind,  but  all  with  the 
greater  blindness  of  heathenism.  Think  what 
must  be  the  influence  of  the  mother  who  black- 
ens her  teeth  to  advertise  that  she  is  virtuous! 
€k>d  pity  the  children  of  such  mothers !  And 
remember  that  our  lives  a^  home  are  often 
quoted  as  standards.  Foreigners  object  to  the 
nudity  of  the  Japanese,  but  the  Japanese  reply, 
'*  It  is  not  so  bad  to  go  unclothed  here  as  in 
America,  where  they  wear  *  low  and  behold ' 
dresses.  Our  nudity  is  a  case  of  necessity,  yours 
of  desire." 

Talk  of  the  highly  civilized  condition  of  the 
Japanese  I  In  one  town,  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  before  embarking  for  China,  eighteen 
hundred  illegitimate  births  are  reported  within 
three  months  I  At  Nagasaki  little  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  coaling  ships  at  an  age  when  your 
little  girls  are  at  school.  O,  mothers,  you  who 
have  your  sweet  children,  your  happy  homes, 
God  help  you  to  have  a  living  interest  in  the 
children  of  heathendom!  What  were  Japan's 
future,  however  seemingly  brilliant  her  pros- 
pects, while  two  millions  of  her  women — ten 
per  cent  of  her  female  population — are  num- 
bered with  harlots,  one  million  of  whom  carry 
government  commissions,  while  thousands  of 
fathers  and  brothers  are  fed,  clothed,  and  kept 
in  idleness  by  means  of  the  money  secured  by 
daughters  and  sisters  engaged  in  this  awful 
business  1  Some  of  the  attractions  of  her  famous 
ahrines  are  unnamable,  and  most  sacred  groves 
are  the  scenes  of  practices  inconceivably  revolt- 
ing save  to  one  given  over  to  lust. 

Japftn  has  no  Sabbath.  Official  business  is 
abandoned  for  the  day,  which  means  that  for 
this  daas  of  the  people  the  day  is  a  holiday— an 
nddittonnl  day  of  tmnptation,  riotous  living,  and 
e?il  nsnlto— but  the  mass  of  the  people  know 


no  Sabbath,  and  often  cannot,  when  asked,  tell 
when  the  dnv  comes. 

The  hope  of  Japan  is  in  the  leaven  of  Christ 
in  her  Christian  sons  and  daughters.  We 
strongly  indoree  the  words  of  a  missionary,  who 
said,  ^^Our  brothers  and  sisters  are  in  India, 
Japan,  and  China,  not  because  we  are  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  or  Church  of  England  Christians; 
not  because  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  leave  home 
and  native  land;  not  becauFe  Chinese  cities  and 
tropical  lands  and  Japan's  storm-swept  islands 
constitute  places  of  abode  half  so  desirable  as 
our  home  land,  but  we  are  here  because  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  throne  of  God  has  penetrated  the 
recesses  of  our  minds,  and  we  have  been  made 
to  see  anil  to  feel  as  God  sees  and  feels." 

A  diver  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  supplied 
with  fresh  air  through  tul>es  connecting  him 
with  the  air  pump  at  the  surface.  It  is  said  that 
a  man  once  stood  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  watch- 
ing the  working  of  the  air  pump.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  workmen  dropped  their  work.  In- 
stantly he  pointed  a  pistol  at  one  of  them  and 
cried :  **My  brother  is  down  in  the  diving  bell. 
His  life  depends  upon  you.  Til  kill  you  if  you 
drop  that  pump  for  an  instant  I"  What  must 
our  Master  think  of  us  whom  he  has  given 
means  with  which  to  supply  the  vital  air  of 
these  missionaries  who  work  beneath  this  tide  of 
heathendom,  and  we  let  them  perish  for  lack  of 
support  ? 

It  is  said,  *^  The  life  of  a  good  woman  is  a 
motor  which  gets  its  powder  from  heaven."  We 
have  realized  this  lately  in  observing  the  busy 
life  of  one  frail  missionary  wife  who  lives  con- 
stantly under  these  shadows  of  heathenism. 
Beside  having  the  care  of  home  she  teaches 
school  from  9  a.  h.  to  2  p.  h.,  does  all  the 
sewing  for  herself  and  three  boys,  conducts  a 
children's  meeting  and  a  Sunday  school  of  waifs 
from  the  street,  visits  among  the  women,  and 
superintends  the  work  of  a  Bible  woman.  She 
it  was  who  introduced  the  making  of  book- 
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AN    EVANGELISTIC   TRIP   TO   NISHIO,   JAPAN. 


HiBB  Hbaton  and  lier  helper,  Mr.  Spencer,     moroiug 
and  myself  receutly  visited  the  work  in  Nishio 
and  vicinity,  in  Japan.     A  tliird-class  en r  ride 
to  Okasaki   slntion   iruve  us  an   o|iportutiity  to 


L 


scatter 

some  nho  had  not  heard  the  Gospel.  From  this 
station  to  Nishio  is  n  len-iiiile  ride  in  a  jiorikisha- 
Midway  is  the  village  of  Nakaahima.  Here  we 
met  ihe  pastor  from  Nishio,  who  hod  advertised 
a  meeting  for  women  and  children.  We  soon 
had  the  baby  organ  unpacked,  and  in  the  mean. 
time  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women,  iind 
children  bad  gnthcrc-d.  After  some  singing 
Miss  Hi?atoD  and  I  euch  gave  a  little  talk,  and 
to  each  one  a  tract.  They  thanked  us  and 
kindly  invited  us  Ui  come  again,  especially  Ihe 
man  who  had  opened  his  house  for  the  meet- 
ing. 

We  were  soon  od  the  road  again,  reaching 
Nishio  at  2  v.  u.  After  dinner  and  a  little 
r(»t  we  had  a  meeting  for  children,  followed  bj 
one  for  women.  The  attention  was  excellent, 
attendance  good,  and  Miss  Ileuton,  Miss  Eato, 
and  myself  L-ndeavori^d  to  lead  them  in  the  way 
of    truth.     We    three    ladies    fipent    Saturday 


calling,  with  the  Nishio  Bible 
woman,  od  women  who  are  interested  in  Chris- 
tianity, while  Mr.  Spencer  and  tbo  pastor 
were  distributing  Scriptures  to  officials  and  po- 
lice of  the  city.  In  the  afternoon  snotber  nie«t- 
login  Nishio,  and  in  the  evening  ue  all  went 
to  a  town  three  miles  distant  to  bold  •  mee 
ing. 

The  man  from  whom  a  building  had  beenei 
gaged  had  made  no   preparation  for  us  and  wi 
demanding  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  use  of  iL 
A  marketman  was  asked  to  loan  us  his  pUce, 
and  in  ten  minutes  his  sweet  potatoes  and  other 
i/imai  were  all  removed,  and,  taking  seats,  v 
began  to  sing.     Before  the  first  hymn  was  Sj 
i»^hcd  »'c  bad  an  audience  of  two  hundred.     At 
first  Slime  roughs,  led  by  a  Buddhist  priest,  be- 
gun to  make  some  disturbance.    Though  kind); 
asked  lo  listen  they  would  not  do  so,  replying 
Ihnt  "the  foreigners  never  answered  their  qucs- 
lions  and  alwsys  put  them  oS,  but  this  time 
Ihey  would  be  answered."     Just  then  a  police- 
man pu.shed  ihriiugh  ihe  crowd  and  the  yonng 
men  did  not  wait   for  any  answers.     This  waa 
not  the  first  time  that  a  policeman  has  lielped  us. 
At    11:30  p.  u.   we    reached  our    hotel    tired 
enough  to  sleep,  which  we  were  compelled  lo  do 
on  the  floor. 

The  services  of  a  bright  Sabbath  began  at 
8  A.  u.  with  a  love  feast,  led  by  the  presiding 
elder,  a  sermon  by  the  same  penion,  after  which 
lie  udminisleri'd  the  Lord's  Supper.  Every 
Christian  in  the  city  was  present,  and  a  gi»nd 
meeting  it  was.  We  took  our  dinner  of  plain 
boiled  rice,  no  sugar  or  salt,  soup  with  uenweed 
in  it,  and  broiled  fish,  while  sitting  on  the  floor, 
eating  with  chopsticks,  as  we  always  do  in  bo- 
tela.  No  rest  came  to  us,  for  callers  came  to 
inquire  the  way  of  life,  and  their  instruction 
was  of  more  importance  than  our  rest.  Scrip- 
tures were  then  distributed  till  evening. 

At  6  p.  u.  came  Sunday  school,  at  which 
thirty-five  bright  boys  and  girls  asaemblod. 
Their  ready  answers  showed  their  careful  train- 
ing by  the  Bible  woman.     No  sooner  were  the; 
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than  growiLpeofne' filled  the  room  and 
the  yard  clear  to  the  street,  ea^^r  to  hear  the 
aermon.  Many  of  the  leading  officials  and  busi- 
ness men  were  present.  They  watched  Mr. 
Spencer  very  carefally  during  the  hour  he 
preached  and  then  flocked  to  thank  him,  saying 
that  they  imderstood  much  better  the  meaning 
of  Christianity.  In  the  audience  was  Dr.  Ta- 
naka,  who  was  with  Mary  Allen  West  in  her  last 
illness,  and  prepared  her  body  for  shipment 
bome.  He  is  now  an  tamest  inquirer  viKKr  Mr. 
Spencer^s  instruction. 

Nishio    is  the   place  where  our   bookmark 


church  is  to  be  built.  We  have  just  secured  one 
of  the  best  located  lots  in  the  city.  The  sub- 
scriptions of  the  Christians,  together  with  the 
bookmark  mouey  gained,  will  purchase  the  lot 
and  make  a  beginDing  on  the  erection  of  a 
chapel  and  pastor^s  residence  combined.  This 
will  serve  us  till  we  can  complete  the  erection  of 
a  church  building.  We  need  a  little  more  help 
from  kind  friends  in  America  in  the  sale  of  our 
bookmarks  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  The  church 
members  are  greatly  encouraged.  Write  at 
once  to  Rev.  David  8.  Spencer,  Nagoya,  Japan^ 
for  bookmarks  to  sell,  and  help  us  to  victory. 


TEMPERANCE  AND   CHRISTIANITY   IN  JAPAN. 


BY  RKV.    DAVID   8.   SPEN'CER. 


Thk  Japanese  government  strongly  opposes 
the  opium  traffic,  but  is  having  a  hard  case  to 
deal  with  in  her  newly  acquired  Formosan  terri- 
tory. Indeed,  she  finds  herself  compelled  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  moderation,  the  objective 
being  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the 
drug  as  soon  as  she  can  do  so  safely. 

At  the  time  of  concluding  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Tokugawa  government  the  American 
representative,  Mr.  Townsend  Harris,  earnestly 
advised  the  Japanese  government  to  restrict  the 
importation  of  opium  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
boat,  and  to  put  thirty  per  cent  duty  on  im- 
ported liquor.  Japan  has  greatly  benefited  by 
following  this  advice.  It  has  kept  out  the  opium 
laigely,  and  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  im- 
ported liquor.  Still  the  amount  imported 
through  Yokohama  in  1893  was  3,500  koku  (one 
koku  equals  40  gallons),  5,500  koku  in  18d4, 
and  14,000  koku  in  1895. 

The  recent  Formosan  campaign  was  a  severe 
trial  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers. An  officer  is  responsible  for  the  statement 
that  of  the  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Lniou-tung 
Peninsula  and  then  afterward  in  the  Formosan 
campaign  the  first  person  to  fall  a  victim  to 
disease  growing  out  of  the  climate  was  the  gen- 
eral, who  was  always  noted  for  his  much  drink- 
ing. The  second  was  he  whose  quantity  of 
drinking  was  next  to  the  first.  Among  all  the 
victims  of  disease  the  order  of  deatii  was  nearly 
equal  to  their  drinking  ability.  In  fact,  the  in- 
temperate persons  nearly  all  fell,  while  abstain- 
ers escaped. 

There  is  in  Japan  au  increasing  interest  in  the 
word  of  Qod.  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
distribntlon'Of  the  word  in  one  of  the  important 


cities  in  this  valley,  and  I  was  received  to  the 
homes  of  the  best  people  in  the  city,  including 
all  the  chief  officials,  and  in  every  case  treated 
with  kindness  and  consideration.  In  no  instance 
was  a  copy  refused,  not  even  by  the  Buddhist 
priests,  and  many  showed  by  their  words  and 
manner  that  they  were  glad  to  get  a  copy  of 
even  a  })ortion  of  the  Bible  to  examine.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  that  a  vast  field  for  good  work 
is  now  open  in  this  Hue  for  those  who  can  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  word  for  distribution,  and  the 
word  Clin  in  this  wav  often  be  used  where  a  con- 
versation  on  the  subject  would  be  inaccessible. 
It  is  a  question  of  means.  God  still  honors  his 
word. 

One  afternoon — February  18, 1896 — I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  chapel  at  Koshiozu  preparing  for  an 
evening  stereo pti con  lecture  on  ** Temperance" 
and  talking  with  w  physician  who  had  called  to 
see  me,  wlien  a  young  man  came  hurriedly  and 
said  to  the  doctor :  *  *  Fat  her  is  verv  sick .  Please 
come  quickly  and  see  him."  **  What  has  he 
been  doing?"  asked  the  doctor.  **Why,  he 
bought  tour  sen  worth  of  aal^e  [Japanese  alco- 
holic wine]  and  drank  it.  I  told  him  not  to 
drink  it  all  this  afternoon,  but  while  I  was  out  at 
some  business  he  drank  all  of  it,  and  is  now 
very  sick."  **Well,"  said  the  doctor,  **Iwill 
come  in  a  minute;"  and,  turning  to  me,  he  said, 
quietly,  **It  is  not  thU  sal'€  that  is  the  trouble, 
but  the  constant  use  of  tal-e^  I  said  to  the 
young  man,  **  Come  to  the  meeting  to-night 
and  we  will  tell  you  of  something  that  will  cure 
the  snl'e  business  if  you  will  obey  the  teach- 
ing." He  said  he  would  surely  come,  and  then 
ran  awav  home  to  take  care  of  his  father.  The 
doctor  called  to  see  the  father,  and  later  came 
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to  the  temperance  meeting.  The  young  man 
came  too,  and  I  noted  that  he  was  very  attentive 
to  all  that  was  said,  and  watched  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  terrible  havoc  wrought  by  the  use 
of  alcohol.  We  did  what  we  could  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  drink  demon  on  the  human  sys- 
tem, special  care  being  taken  to  illustrate  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach.  The  young 
man  returned  to  his  home  after  the  meeting 
only  to  find  his  father  a  corpse.  When  this  be- 
came known  to  him  he  cried  out,  **  Yes,  yes;  it 
is  just  as  the  teacher  said.  Alcohol  kills  men. 
Alcohol  murdered  my  father.  No  more  BaJce 
for  me  I  '*  I  hear  that  he  has  been  sticking  to 
his  pledge.  As  the  result  of  this  lecture  the 
saJce  drinking  school-teacher  of  the  town  had  to 
resign  and  leave  his  place,  the  merchant  who 
sold  mJc^  had  to  close  out  his  stock  and  shut  up 
his  whisky  shop,  and  some  of  those  addicted  to 
the  use  of  liquor  declared  that  they  would  stop 
from  that  time. 

The  power  of  God's  word  in  itself  to  change 
the  life  of  a  man  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident,  which  recently  came  to  my 
notice : 

A  man  heard  the  Gospel  preached  in  India, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  sermon  learned  that  the 
book  called  the  Bible  was  the  true  God's  reve- 
lation to  man,  and  that  if  it  were  read  with 
prayerful  earnestness  it  would  be  understood, 
and  that  belief  in  it  would  change  one's  life. 
He  bought  a  Bible  and  took  it  to  his  mountain 
home  and  began  to  read  it,  marking  with  bits 
of  red  paper  the  places  he  could  not  under- 
stand. After  the  first  reading  the  Bible  was 
well  marked  with  red  spots.  He  prayed  earnest- 


ly and  read  it  again,  and  began  to  pick  off  the 
red  marks  where  he  could  now  understand. 
Again  and  again  he  read,  each  time  the  red  pa- 
pers becoming  less.  Finally  he  was  conTinoed 
of  the  truth  of  the  word,  said  he  mu^  be  a 
Christian,  and  soon  went  to  where  there  was  a 
preacher  that  he  might  receive  baptism.  Re- 
turning to  his  mountain  home  he  announced  his 
step,  and  his  4etermination  to  build  a  church. 
With  his  own  hands  he  cut  some  of  the  timbers, 
and,  amid  the  jeering  and  mocking  of  some  of 
his  friends — some  of  them  finally  turning  in  to 
help  him — he  at  last  finished  the  church.  When 
done  he  invited  some  of  his  friends  to  come  and 
worship  the  true  God  with  him.  As  mi^ht  be 
expected,  no  one  came.  So  he  said,  ''  All 
right,  I  don't  have  to  have  a  crowd;  God  and 
I  will  have  a  meeting; "  and,  taking  his  Bible, 
he  goes  every  day  to  that  humble  church, 
kneels,  and  worships  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  His 
upright,  noble  character  and  his  faithfulness 
have  caused  his  neighbors  to  study  for  them- 
selves, for  they  can  readily  see  that  he  is  not 
moved  to  do  as  he  does  by  the  hope  of  financial 
gain  or  from  the  favor  of  the  missionary.  When 
asked  why  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  spend  his  time 
and  money  in  this  way,  he  simply  replies,  *'It 
is  this  wonderful  book  that  does  it  all."  When 
men  come  to  preach  in  his  church  he  very 
quickly  measures  them  by  the  Gospel  measure, 
and  woe  to  the  man  who  preaches  self,  or  phi- 
losophy, or  science,  and  pretends  that  this  is  the 
Gospel.  He  quickly  says  that  such  preaching 
is  not  the  Goppel,  and  that  he  don't  need  such 
in  his  church.  He  wants  the  Gospel.  **The  en- 
tnince  of  thy  word  bringeth  light." 


THE   POWER  OF   THE   BIBLE   IN    INDIA. 

(An  extract  from  aD  address  by  Rev.  Henry  Halgh,  of  India,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  BrlUsli  an<S 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  London,  May  7, 1896.) 


Some  years  ago  a  man  came  into  my  study  in 
India,  bringing  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
brother  missionary  two  hundred  miles  away. 
He  was  a  thin,  gaunt- looking  man,  one  who 
evidently  had  in  him  a  large  capacity  for  mys- 
ticism and  devotion.  Two  years  before  he  had 
begun  to  read  a  Bible  in  Sanskrit  at  the  place 
where  my  brother  missionary  lived.  He  was  a 
great  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  the  teaching  which 
he  had  very  soon  began  to  find  a  new  explana- 
tion and  a  strange  fulfillment  in  the  book  which 
iras  now  placed  in  his  hands.  He  became  an 
enthusiastic  student,  and  after  he  had  studied 
for  about  fix  months  he  proposed  on  his  own 


account  to  become  an  expounder  of  the  Bible' 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  a  Christian,  and  he 
had  no  desire  to  be  baptized. 

He  took  the  Bible  about  with  him  wherever 
he  went,  and  read  it  to  the  people.  For  a  long 
time  he  did  work  of  this  kind.  He  would  start 
out  without  giving  him  any  warning,  and  stay 
away  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then  sud- 
denly return.  He  said:  '^I  have  been  all 
through  the  south  of  India  on  this  journey,  and 
I  have  stopped  at  about  a  dozen  different 
places.  I  did  this  in  one  place.  As  soon  at  I 
got  there  I  asked  for  the  chief  pundit  of  the 
place,  and  was  introduced  to  him.    I  asked 
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him  if  he  had  Nnj  people  to  call  together  so 
that  I  might  talk,  and  he  called  them  together 
— sixty  of  them;  and  when  they  came  I  sat 
down,  and  I  opened  the  Bible,  and  I  began 
to  chant  from  the  Bible  as  we  chant  from  our 
own  Vedas.  Ajid  the  chief  pundit  and  the  by- 
standers listened.  I  chanted  from  the  Psalms, 
and  they  said,  '  What  Veda  is  that ;  it  is  beau- 
tiful. We  have  never  heard  that  Veda  before. 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?'  I  went  on,  and  then, 
after  I  had  chanted  some  of  the  Psalms  I  began 
to  chant  some  of  the  stories  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  they  listened  to  me  and  wondered,  and  at 
last  they  said,  'We  must  have  that  Veda,^  and 
I  have  brought  home  sixty  rupees  from  the 
people  of  that  place  in  order  that  we  may  send 
them  at  once  sixty  Sanskrit  Bibles." 

But  he  did  more  than  that.  There  was  in 
Mysore  a  Guru  who  was  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful ecclesiastical  potentate  in  the  whole  of 
India.  This  man  went  to  him — he  had  nothing 
on  but  just  one  cloth  thrown  around  him — and 
when  he  came  up  to  the  place  where  this  Guru 
lived  he  asked  to  be  introduced  to  him.  **Why 
do  you  want  to  sec  his  holiness  ?  ^^  *^  I  want  to 
speak  to  him.  I  am  a  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  I 
hear  that  his  holiness  is  the  greatest  Sanskrit 
schtilar  living,  and  I  should  like  to  converse 
with  him  and  sit  at  his  feet."  He  prostrated 
himself  and  talked  in  Sanskrit  with  the  Guru 
for  a  while.  At  last  he  said,  ^*  Your  holiness,  I 
have  a  book,  a  Veda.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  seen  it,  but  if  you  will  permit  me  I 
will  chant  a  portion  from  it,"  and  his  holiness 
granted  permission,  and  so  he  began  to  chant  a 
portion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the 
Guru  listened  to  it.  He  had  never  heard  that 
before,  and  he  Ibtened  to  it  as  one  would  listen 
to  new  and  ravishing  music,  and  when  he  had 
done  he  said,  '*Can  you  get  me  a  copy  of  this 
Veda.  I  should  like  to  have  it  and  to  turn  to 
it  again  and  again,"  and  the  man  said,  *^  I  will 
get  you  one  if  you  will,"  and  then  he  said,  '4  left 
him,  and  I  have  come  back  to  get  a  special  copy 
for  the  Gam." 

Two  or  three  days  afterward  there  came  a 
letter  from  the  Guru  to  the  man  himself,  and 
he  brought  the  letter  with  him  and  showed  it  to 
him,  and  the  letter  said,  "I  have  been  think- 
ing about  that  chant  of  yours  which  said,  *  Ye 
must  be  bom  again,'  and  I  should  like  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Christian  people  mean  by 
that|  and  how  they  would  have  people  bom 
again.  Will  you  speak  to  some  Christian  Guru 
and  get  the  information  I  want"    And  so  they 


sat  down  together,  and  spent  the  better  part  of 
one  day  in  inditing  a  long  and  respectful,  but 
plain  and  evangelical,  letter  to  the  highest 
priest  of  the  Hindus. 

Just  before  I  left  India,  a  native  teacher 
brought  a  man  to  me  who  told  me  this  story — 
that  some  three  years  before  a  copy  of  the  gos- 
pels had  come  into  his  hands.  He  began  to 
read  it,  and  he  found  in  this  gospel  the  por- 
trayal of  such  a  Guru  as  he  had  never  heard  of 
before.  His  Gurus  never  came  to  him  without 
trying  to  take  the  money  out  of  his  hands.  He 
said,  **Sir,  I  rend  and  read,  until  I  felt  that 
this  was  the  Guru  that  I  needed,  and  so  I  took 
the  idol  which  I  and  my  wife  had  been  wor- 
shiping for  a  long  time,  I  put  it  out  of  the 
house,  and  then  I  set  up  a  shelf  on  the  wall,  and 
I  have  put  that  book  there,  and  I  burn  incense 
before  that  book,  and  prostrate  myself  before  it, 
and  in  that  way  try  to  worship  the  Guru  of 
whom  that  book  tells  me." 

There  was  another  man,  living  away  across 
country,  who  had  never  seen  a  missionary ;  he 
had  never  seen  a  native  teacher;  but  he  had 
read  the  Bible;  he  had  read  it  carefully  and  re- 
peatedly, and  he  had  adopted  the  Guru  whom 
it  portrayed.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
That  man,  having  seen  how  good  the  Guru 
was,  had  said  to  himself,  **Imust  obey  this 
Guru — what  are  his  commands  ?  "  and  turning 
to  the  gospel  once  more,  he  found  the  com- 
mand that  he  should  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  never 
seen  a  Christian  church;  he  had  never  seen  the 
ordinance  of  baptism  administered;  but  he  had 
a  way  of  obeyinc^  the  command,  and  so,  day  by 
day,  he  went  down  to  the  tank  and  looking  up 
toward  heaven,  he  said,  **I  baptize  myself  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  at  each  name  he  plunged 
into  the  water  and  came  out  again,  and  who 
should  say  that  that  man  was  not  baptized  from 
Heaven  ?  More  than  that,  he  saw  a  command 
that  he  was  to  rememberJChrist^s  death  till  he 
came,  that  he  was  to  eat  and  drink,  and  so,  al- 
though he  had  never  been  in  a  church,  day  by 
day  he  took  a  handful  of  rice,  and  putting  it  in 
his  mouth  said,  '^This  I  do  in  remembrance  of 
Christ;"  and  drinking  a  little  water,  he  said, 
**  I  drink  this  because  Christ  died  for  me;"  and 
that  man,  though  no  priest  had  ever  put  his 
hands  on  his  head,  and  no  minister  of  any 
Church  had  ever  given  the  sacrament  to  him, 
that  man  had  received  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  HOLY  BOOKS. 

(An  extivct  from  an  address  by  Professor  Sir  M.  Monler-WlDlama,  deliyered  at  Oie  Anniial  Meetfoff  of  tlie  Brtiisli 
and  Foreiffn  Bible  Society.  In  London,  Hay  7, 1806.) 


Chbistians  should  not  despair  who  possess  a 
Book  which  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  diseases  and 
corruptions  of  their  nature ;  a  Book  which 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bible  Society  is  being 
gradually  made  accessible  to  CTery  individual, 
in  every  country,  and  in  every  language  in  the 
world.  But  unhappily  the  remedy  although 
offered  is  not  known  to  all,  and  is  not  adopted 
by  all  to  whom  it  is  known.  Nor  is  that  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  remembered  that  the  population 
of  the  world  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  it 
seems  hopeless  to  overtake  it — a  population 
now  numbering  fifteen  hundred  millions,  and, 
according  to  some,  by  the  end  of  the  next  century 
it  will  amount  to  six  thousand  millions.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  field  is  occupied 
by  other  so-called  sacred  books,  offering  their 
own  more  attractive  remedy — more  attractive 
because  they  appeal  to  men's  natural  inclinations. 
What  is  the  prescription  of  the  Koran  of  men's 
moral  diseases?  '^ Cease  from  your  idolatricF, 
worship  the  one  God,  pay  strict  attention  to 
your  religious  duties,  pray  five  times  a  day,  fast 
the  whole  of  one  month,  attend  to  almsgiving, 
pilgrimages,  good  works  of  all  kinds,  then  trust 
to  God  for  mercy,  be  resigned  to  his  decrees, 
and  look  for  a  paradise  hereafter  of  material 
bliss,  beautiful  gardens,  cloudless  skies,  running 
streams,  and  the  companionship  of  lovely 
women." 

What  does  Confucius  tell  his  disciples,  four 
hundred  millions  in  number  ?  ^*  Conform  to 
minute  rules  of  social  propriety,  honoring  rela- 
tions and  parents,  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
ancestors  and  progenitors,  then  there  will  be  no 
fear  of  the  future,  so  long  as  you  are  careful  to 
mold  the  present  in  the  model  of  the  past." 

Again,  what  say  the  Vedas,  the  religious 
books  of  two  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India?  **  Your  disease,"  it  is  said,  "proceeds 
from  ignorance — ignorance  that  your  real  nature 
is  one  with  God's  nature,  that  your  soul  is  part 
of  the  one  self-existing  soul  of  the  universe;  to 
gain  knowledge  you  will  have  to  go  through 
countless  penances,  fastings,  pilgrimages,  puri- 
fications in  this  life,  and  after  this  life  you  will 
have  to  expatiate  your  evil  deeds  in  8,400,000 
forms  of  existences  as  men  and  animals,  then  at 
the  end  of  long  ages  you  will  be  fit  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  one  self-existent  being  with  whom 
you  are  identified." 


And  what  is  the  prescription  of  Buddha  ? 
He  also  taught  that  man's  misery  proceeded 
from  igpiorance,  therefore,  he  said,  before  all 
things  gain  knowledge,  give  yourself  to  medi- 
tation, suppress  all  desires,  do  good  to  others^ 
if  you  aim  at  a  perfect  state  abstain  from  all 
action,  for  your  own  acts  will  be  bound  by 
bonds  of  adamant  to^  their  inevitable  conse- 
quences, and  must,  if  bad,  incur  their  necessary 
expiation  not  only  in  the  present  life,  but  in 
endless  bodily  form.  Even  God,  if  there  was  a 
God,  said  Buddha,  merely  exercised  a  superin- 
tending control,  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
immutable  laws  of  retribution.  That  indeed  is 
an  awful  creed,  a  belief  in  the  consequences  of 
our  own  actions  pursuing  us  like  relentless 
avenging  demons  through  an  endless  series  of 
existences  ;  yet  it  is  the  belief  of  almost  all 
Asiatic  people,  and  about  one  half  of  the  human 
race,  and  a  belief  which  found  expression  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  even  finds  favor  with 
some  of  our  own  modem  philosophers  and  ag- 
nostic thinkers. 

And  is  there  no  escape  from  it?  Is  the  skeptic 
right  when  he  contends  that  Christianity  after 
nineteen  hundred  years  of  persistent  effort,  has 
failed  to  act  effectively  in  counteracting  the 
curse  ?  Christianity  as  a  mere  system  of  doctrine 
revealed  in  the  Bible  is  not  a  remedy  for  our  sin- 
ful needs.  The  remedy  is  not  Christianity,  but 
Christ.  That  remedy  implies  a  miracle  ;  it 
implies  that  God  was  made  man  by  taking 
manhood  into  his  divine  nature,  and  men  must 
become  partakers  of  the  divine  nature  by  re* 
ceiving  Christ  into  their  human  nature.  Is  such 
a  miraculous  change  possible  for  graceless,  worth- 
less, sinful  men  ?  Yes,  Christ  himself  has  made 
it  possible  by  his  sin-bearing  sacrifice,  by  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  his  miraculous  gifts  to  men.  Observe 
the  absolute  uniqueness  of  the  remedy.  God 
himself  taking  the  form  of  sinless  man,  and 
that  sinless  man  made  sin  for  a  sinful  world  ; 
that  crucified  and  dead  man  made  life,  and 
infusing  life  and  health  and  holiness  into  our 
diseased  and  dying  world.  Let  all  who  trust  in 
their  own  righteousness  betake  themselves  if 
they  will  to  other  sacred  books  which  hold  out 
so  dreary  a  prospect  of  salvation  through  their 
own  righteous  acts  only. 

What  poor,   guilty,  fallen  humanity  craves 
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for  is  a  very  different  book — a  book  which  tells  for  the  thief,  the  murderer,  the  reprobate,  the 
of  a  remedy  for  souls  scarred  with  sin ;  a  remedy  outcast  ;  for  the  leper  of  putrefying  sores;  for 
for  hearts  polluted  with  unholy  imaginations  ;     this  tainted,  groaning,  travailing  world. 


RELIGION  IN   CENTRAL   AMERICA. 


Thb  entire  population  of  the  five  republics 
constituting  Central  America  is  about  3,280,000, 
distributed  as  follows:  Ckwta  Rica,  243,205; 
GuatemaU,  1,510,325;  Honduras,  431,917; 
Nicaragua,  812,845;  Salvador,  780,426.  The 
population  is  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
pure  whites,  about  1,500,000  pure  Indians,  and 
the  balance  are  mestizos,  or  people  of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood. 

A  Presbyterian  missionary — Mrs.  Mary  W. 
Fitch — writes  from  Guatemala  city  to  the 
Woman* »  Work  for  Woman  the  following  account 
of  the  Central  American  republics : 

^^Ouatemala,  A  change  came  over  the  repub- 
lic of  Guatemala  in  1871,  when  General  Barrios 
became  President.  Priests  were  no  longer  al- 
lowed to  walk  the  streets  in  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments; the  processions,  so  calculated  to  delude 
the  people,  were  suppressed,  and  the  nunneries 
were  opened  to  public  gaze.  Seventeen  years 
later  this  reformer  was  killed  by  a  traitor  when 
on  his  way  to  Salvador  to  institute  a  reform 
there.  Since  then  the  processions  hiive  been 
partly  revived  and  the  cloisters  undisturbed; 
but  the  government  is  no  longer  ruled  by 
Catholicism.  All  are  privileged  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, and  now  it  is  time  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  plant  her  standard  here.  Skepticism 
and  infidelity  are  gaining  ground ;  the  evil  one 
is  on  the  alert,  and  will,  if  possible,  deceive  tlie 
very  elect. 

"  This  Christmas  week  every  devout  Roman 
Catholic  has  a  naaeimunto  at  home.  This  is  a 
sort  of  basket,  usually  made  of  tissue  or  gilt 
paper  containing  a  doll,  partly  nude  or  gayly 
dressed,  according  to  the  liking. 

^  For  days  the  streets  have  been  full  of  these  for 
sale,  at  well  as  of  many  small  images,  pictures, 
and  all  kinds  of  Christmas  adomings.  Yester- 
day, being  the  President's  birthday,  the  city  was 
gayly  decked  with  flags,  and  in  the  evening 
public  buildings  were  literally  covered  with 
lantemi,  while  music  and  fireworks  filled  the  air 
— a  scene  representing  a  strange  mixture  of 
political  and  religious  motive.  These  people  are 
always  oelebniting.  Hardly  a  week  passes  with- 
out a  feast  or  holiday  of  some  kind. 

*'  The  Presbyterian  is  the  only  mission  in  this 


republic  of  1,500,000  inhabitants,  having  one 
station  in  Guatemala  city,  with  a  branch  inter- 
est at  San  Augustin,  and  a  hopeful  outlook  at 
Quezaltenango.  Are  not  two  missionaries  with 
their  wives,  two  native  preachers,  and  a  teacher 
a  small  force?  Education  and  commerce  are 
fast  advancing  down  here,  but  the  Sabbath  ia  pro- 
faned, and  God's  name  dishonored  everywhere. 

^^Nicaragua  has  a  population  of  nearly  313,000. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  protected  by 
the  Constitution,  but  recent  legislation  has 
opened  the  door  to  Protestantism.  Government 
no  longer  supports  the  priesthood,  and  promises 
to  protect  missionaries.  At  Grey  town  there  is 
a  small  Episcopal  mission.  The  Moravian 
mission,  among  the  Mosquito  Indians,  is  well 
known.  The  majority  of  these  6,000  Indians 
are  Protestant  Christians,  and  aid  the  mission 
liberally,  according  to  their  means.  When  they 
were  told  that  the  republic  had  taken  charge  of 
the  reserve,  and  that  they  might  revert  to  their 
old  customs,  have  open  saloons,  work  on  Sunday, 
and  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased,  they 
were  indignant,  and  exclaimed,  *  We  have  just 
come  out  of  heathen  darkness,  and  no^  these 
people  want  to  push  us  back  into  it.' 

^^Honduras  is  the  most  backward  of  the  Cen-  • 
tral  American  republics,  but  less  fanatical  and 
more  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel  than  some 
others.  Foreigners  are  protected,  though  not 
well  received,  on  account  of  a  political  differ- 
ence in  which  they  sided  against  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  an  English  Methodist  mission 
among  the  Negroes  at  Puerto  Cortez.  There  was 
a  native  mission,  but  the  missionary  died,  the 
school  was  abandoned,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  for  two  years.  The  climate  is  trying,  but 
the  need  is  great.  These  432,000  inhabitants, 
mostly  Indians,  are  partially  civilized,  but 
wholly  without  the  Gospel. 

*^ Salvador  is  well  advanced  commercially,  is 
densely  populated,  and  full  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  priests,  who  are  supported  by  the 
government.  The  people  are  fanatical  and 
ignorant.  There  are  many  Germans,  a  few  of 
whom  are  anxious  for  a  Protestant  interest. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Purdie,  of  the  Friends'  Mission  in 
Mexico,  has  lately  commenced  mission  work  in 
Salvador. 
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People^  Religion^  <md  Misnans  in  Mexico. 


^*(hsta  Rica  has  a  mission  at  Port  Limon  under 
the  Jamaica  Baptists.  Also  the  *  Central  Ameri- 
can Mission,'  which  is  undenominational,  and 
supported  by  free  contributions.  Five  mission- 
aries are  doing  good  work  at  San  Jose,  two  at 
Alajuela,  and  one  with  a  native  helper  is  among 
the  Chiripo  Indians.  But  few  of  these  Indians 
have  ever  heard  of  Catholicism,  and  their 
hearts  are  easily  touched  by  the  story  of  the 
cross.  Work  for  them  is  a  recent  undertaking. 
Within  the  first  month  fourteen  were '  brought 
to  Christ,  two  chiefs  being  among  the  converts. 
When  Rafael,   the  first  convert,   was    offered 


eight  dollars  a  month  to  support  his  wife  and 
daughter  while  he  acted  aa  interpreter,  he  said : 
*  No,*  they  would  live  on  six  dollars  (he  bad 
been  earning  fourteen  dollars  on  the  railway) ; 
he  wanted  to  do  this  service  for  the  Lord.  He 
says  that  he  needs  only  food  and  clothiDg  here ; 
he  wants  his  treasures  laid  up  in  glory. 

**  The  genenil  condition  of  the  people  in  this 
republic  is  better  than  in  any  other,  btit,  as  in 
all,  superstition,  intemperance,  and  immorality 
prevail  to  a  fearful  extent.  Nothing  but  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  can  lift  these  people  from  this 
state  of  bondage." 


PEOPLE,   RELIGION,   AND  MISSIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  origin  of  the  Mexican  races  is  lost  in  ob-     sel,  the  altars,  the  miscmble  daubs  and  images 
scurity.     Into  the  realm  of  conjecture  concern-     of  the  Crucified  One,  Mary,  the  apostles,  and 


ing  it  we  cannot  enter.  The  earliest  trustwor- 
thy accounts  reach  back  about  1,800  years,  to 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  It  is  probable 
that  Central  America  was  their  earlier  home, 
and  that  through  the  differentiating  processes 
of  time  the  two  great  families  of  the  Mayas  and 
the  Naliuas  arose;  the  Mayas  the  more  ancient ; 
the  Nahuas  the  more  recent  and  widespread; 
the  Mayas  the  founders  of  a  civilization  in  Cen- 
tral America,  remarkable  in  its  unique  and 
massive  architecture;  the  Nahuas  developing 
their  type  of  civilization  northward  in  Anahuac 
or  tijc  plateaus  of  Mexico.  The  Nuliuas,  ac- 
cording to  latest  authorities,  threw  out  the  three 
race-branches  of  Toltecs,  Chicemecs,  and  Az- 
tecs, which  in  the  order  named  held  dominion 
in  Mexico.  While  their  center  of  civilization 
was  in  the  region  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  they 
swept  northward  even  across  the  Kio  Grande, 
whence  it  appears  that  the  refluent  Aztec  wave 
again  swept  southward  for  conquest  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Montezumas. 
Toltec  sway  lasted  about  five  centunes,  from 
600  to  1070;  the  Chicemec  period  was  from 
about  1100  to  1431 ;  the  Aztec  period  from  1440 
to  1519.  Hence  the  Mexican  races  had  a  his- 
tory of  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  con- 
quest.— Rev,  H.  L.  Morehouse^  D.D. 

Some  kind  of  religious  performances  are  to  be 
seen  every  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of 
Mexico.  They  are  disgusting  in  their  mummer- 
ies and  impostures;  they  are  absurd,  ridiculous, 
a  venal  superstition.  The  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue  and  in  an  indistinct  tone,  the 
fumes  from  the  incense  cup,  the  burning  of  can- 
dles on  the  altar  tables,  the  tinkling  of  bells, 
the  shaven  head  snd  flowing  vestments,  .the  tin- 


saints,  form  a  strange  combination  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  religion.  Its  fruits  are  igno- 
rance, superstition,  and  vice.  The  religious  con- 
dition of  Mexico  is  deeply  deplorable.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  between  the  millions  of  her  peo- 
ple and  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nothing 
but  the  simple  and  pure  Gk>spel  of  the  cruci- 
fied Son  of  God  can  bridge  it  and  save  them. 
—R&c.  Neill  E,  Prmly, 

Mary  and  the  saints  constitute  the  Mexican  pan- 
theon. The  living  God  is  not  known,  and  the 
Christ  is  afar  off.  Liberalism  is  the  religion  of 
the  men  who  rule  Mexico,  while  the  Indians 
worship  their  Christian  idols,  and  the  women 
the  Virgin's  form.  The  roulette  wheel  spins  at 
the  church  fair,  and  bull  and  cock  fights  afford 
Sunday  delight.  Apparitions  of  the  Virgin  are 
still  discovered  on  the  leaves  of  the  maguey 
plant  and  worshiped.  Idolatry  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  Ten  Commandments  as  given  to  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Church.— i2^.  Robtrt  E.  8peer. 

The  tactics  pursued  by  the  enemies  of  evangel- 
ical faith  in  Mexico  nre  identical  with  those  fol- 
lowed by  Romanists  elsewhere.  They  try 
first  to  teiTorize,  then  to  deny  our  religious  be- 
lief, then  they  malign  our  morality,  and  when 
they  have  thus  depreciated  us,  and  inoculuted 
their  ignorant  dupes  with  this  virus  of  malice 
and  hatred,  the  ste])  is  a  short  one  for  these  to 
think  that  to  kill  would  be  doing  God  service. 
^Ret),  William  Butler,  D.D. 

Among  the  many  other  reasons  why  we  are 
at  work  in  Roman  Catholic  Mexico  may  be  men- 
tioned the  gross  idolatry  of  the  common  people. 
Intelligent  Romanists  confess  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  worship  the  material  images  that 
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abound  in  their  churches  and  homes.  We  are 
not  dependent  upon  their  witness,  however,  for 
the  facts  are  before  our  eyes  every  day.  I  doubt 
if  you  could  find  a  country  not  semi  barbarous 
where  idol  worship  is  more  common  than  in  this 
priest-ridden  land.  This  childish  devotion  to 
images  has  filled  their  highways,  mountain  tops, 
street  comers,  and  homes  with  all  manner  of 
things  to  be  worshiped,  from  the  one- cent  paper 
woodcut  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to  the  life- 
size  painting  or  sculpture  dressed  in  the  finest 
of  fabrics  and  adorned  with  precious  stones 
valued  at  millions.  Every  dam  in  the  moun- 
tains, every  bridge  across  a  stream,  every  prom- 
inent hilltop,  and  almost  every  weather-beaten 
tree  has  its  rudely  constructed  cross,  or  *  *  Christ, '» 
as  they  sometimes  call  it,  to  be  kissed  or  wor- 
shiped. Such  sensuous  devotion  to  stocks  and 
stones  must  be  witnessed  to  be  realized.— i?tf0. 
J.  IL  Mood, 

The  intense  bigotry  of  the  masses  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  Mexico  renders  the  work  of 
their  evangelization  very  difficult.  They  have 
been  most  sedulously  taught  by  the  venerated 
priesthood  that  outside  of  the  Romnn  Catholic 
Church  there  is  no  salvation;  that  Protestant- 
ism is  of  the  devil;  they  have  heard  Luther 
described  as  an  earthly  prince  of  his  Satanic 
majesty,  and  have  shivered  as  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  Protestants  who  were  branded  as 
Lutherans;  they  have  been  told  that  it  was  a 
mortal  sin  to  enter  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ; 
forbidden  to  accept  the  Bible;  while  priestly 
lies  have  been  concocted  to  the  effect  that 
American  missionaries  were  secret  emissaries  of 
the  United  States  to  bring  about  annexation 
and  annihilate  Mexican  nationality;  and  even 
in  some  cases  that  they  sought  to  abduct  chil- 
dren to  send  to'the  United  States  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  fine  soaps  for  toilet  purposes.  These 
are  but  specimens  of  the  diabolical  methods 
employed  to  influence  the  lower  classes  espe- 
cially against  missionaries  of  the  Gospel.  The 
poor,  igpiormnt,  credulous  people  believe  every 
word  of  it,  and  often  become  terribly  excited 
over  the  matter.  Inflammable  as  powder,  they 
need  but  the  application  of  a  priestly  ^park  to 
explode  in  deeds  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  have  been 
martyr  missionaries  in  Mexico.  Dr.  William 
Butler,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
gives  statistics  of  the  numbers,  the  localities, 
and  dates  where  these  witnesses  for  Christ  came 
to  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  Romanists, 
showing  that  one  American  and  fifty-eight  Mex- 


icans perished  thus  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  The  American  was  Rev.  J.  L.  Stephens, 
a  Congregational  missionary,  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  fanatics  on  Sunday  night,  March  1, 
1874,  at  Ahualulco.  Many  others  have  narrowly 
escaped  death. — Hev.  H.  L,  MorehoxiM,  D,D. 

The  workers  of  the  different  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  Mexico  are  coming  nearer  to- 
gether, and  joining  hands  in  a  common  effort 
against  not  only  the  false  teachings  of  Rome, 
but  as  well  against  the  not  less  formidable  en- 
emy of  skepticism  among  the  liberally  educated 
classes  of  Mexico.  — Rev,  Isa/ic  Bayce, 

i  The  evangelical  Churches  of  Mexico  are  meet- 
ing the  three  tests  which  every  Church  must 
meet.  They  are  reaching  the  poor;  they  are 
reaching  the  sinner;  they  have  a  place  for  the 
child.  If  they  lack  much  that  we  possess,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  emerging 
from  a  night  which  has  lasted  for  three  and  a 
half  centuries.  They  are  moving  ahead  toward 
larger  light. — Rev.  R.  E,  Speer, 
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WORKERS^COMMUIIICANTS,  ETC. 


Cenieis  ol  operation 
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aries 

Astfistant  foreign  mission- 
aries  

Foreign  lady  uachers 

Native  preachers,  ordained . 
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Native  teachers 

Other  native  workers 
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Students  in  same 

Boarding  schools  or  orphan- 
ages   

Pupils  in  same 
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Pupils  in  name 

Sunday  schools 
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TFAy  a  Misaian  in  Mexico? 


Why  a  MisBion  in  Mezioo  7 

BT  MRS.  JAMES  D.  EATON,  OF  CHIHUAHUA, 

MEXICO. 

The  reply  to  the  question,  "Ought  we  to 
send  the  Gospel  to  Mexico  ?  *'  will  depend  upon 
our  point  of  view.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  a 
fonnal  religion,  called  Christian,  and  believe 
that  baptism  in  the  Roman  Church  is  sufficient 
for  salvation,  we  shall  believe  that  the  religion 
which  Mexico  has  is  all  that  she  needs,  and 
we  shall  consider  it  a  waste  of  money  and  labor 
to  send  her  missionaries.  But  if  we  accept  the 
dbctrine  of  a  new  birth,  a  spiritual  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  we  must  recognize  the  great 
need  of  a  pure  Gospel  for  our  sister  republic. 

(1)  That  there  are  many  souls  trying  to 
satisfy  themselves  with  the  husks  within  their 
reach  while  hungering  for  the  Bread  of  Life  is 
the  testimony  of  all  workers  here.  One  poor 
woman,  but  recently  come  to  the  light,  relates 
how  all  her  life  she  has  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing, she  knew  not  what.  Day  after  day  she 
awoke  with  the  hope  that  the  longed-for  blessing 
would  come  to  her  that  day.  She  once  ventured 
to  approach  a  priest  with  lier  longings,  and 
asked  him  to  explain  to  her  the  forms  of  the 
Church,  the  mass,  baptism,  etc. ;  but  he  only 
replied  that  she  was  a  torUa  (a  fool),  who  could 
not  understand  if  she  tried.  But  now  that  she 
has  received  the  word,  and  feels  that  Jesus  is 
her  Saviour,  that  longing  is  met,  and  she  is 
daily  satisfying  her  hunger  and  thirst  by  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer.  She  represents  a 
large  class  that  our  churches  are  reaching. 

(2)  There  is  needed  a  Gospel  of  holiness  in  a 
land  where  religion  and  morals  are  divorced. 
A  people  that  have  been  allowed  to  break  the 
whole  decalogue,  and  obtain  an  easy  absolution 
at  the  hands  of  the  priests;  yes,  even  gain 
pardon  in  advance  for  crime  to  be  committed, 
realize  that  it  is  a  new  Gospel  which  says, 
"Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee;  go,  and  sin  no 
more."  Of  the  newly  formed  church  in  Cusi- 
huiriachic,  four  members  were  men  who,  led  by 
the  Spirit,  had  abandoned  a  life  of  drunken- 
ness; and  though  years  have  passed  since  then 
no  one  of  them  has  returned  to  hi&  cups.  In 
every  church  are  found  such  miracles  of  grace. 

(3)  There  is  need  of  the  presentation  of  a 
reasonable  faith  to  those  who  have  revolted 
from  the  gross  superstitions  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  Mexico.  Nothing  sadder  can  be 
imagined  than  the  funeral  orations  by  promi- 
nent citizens  at  the  graves  of  their  departed 
comrades.    No  hope,  no  gleam  of  light  for  the 


future,  only  a  troubled  look  into  the  great  un- 
known which  has  received  another  soul.  Not 
yet  have  the  Protestant  Churches  reached  many 
of  this  class,  which  includes  many  leaders  in 
education,  jonmalism,  and  politics.  Many  men 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  bitterly  opposcMl  to  the 
Roman  Church,  whidi  had  thrown  all  its  vast 
influence  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  now  declare 
that  they  have  done  with  religion ;  yet  numbers 
of  these  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Churcliea  that 
encourage  education,  progress,  and  rational 
thinking.  This  was  shown  in  connection  with 
the  dedication  of  our  church  edifice  in  Chi- 
huahua, when  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  a  leading  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture made  appreciative  addresses.  In  Gk>d*s 
time  the  Spirit  will  breathe  life  into  them 
also. 

(4)  There  is  urgent  need  of  Christians  who 
know  how  to  pray  with  intelligence  as  well  as 
faith;  and  the  enlightened  fervor  of  many  in 
evangelical  Churches  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
effects  of  the  Gospel  here.  Perhaps  the  grandest 
example  of  a  faith-filled,  holy  man  of  God,  to 
be  found  in  Mexico,  is  the  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales, 
of  Mexico  city  (see  Hie  Independent  for  Feb- 
ruary 19).  He  is  the  peer  of  those  of  his  calling 
in  other  countries  where  the  Gospel  has  been 
longer  known.  The  great  secret  of  his  power 
with  men  is  that  he  has  first  power  with  God. 
He  is  a  man  of  prayer.  That  he  is  only  the 
first  of  many  to  follow  him  we  confidently  be- 
lieve. 

(5)  And  there  is  need  of  the  Gospel  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  countrymen  here.    Americans 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  Mexico  to  engage 
in  mining,  railroad,  agricultural,   and    manu- 
facturing enterprises.     There  are  said  to  be 
several  thousand  of  them  in  this  State;  some 
seven  hundred  in  this  city  and  vicinity.    If 
home  missions  are  a  necessity  in  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States,  there  is   similar 
need  on  this  side  of  the  line.    No  Christian 
worker  can  reside  among  these  foreign  residents 
and  not  do  something  for  their  spiritual  needs. 
The  English  service  in  this  city  is  better  at- 
tended than  is  many  a  little  home  missionary 
church  on  the  frontier;  and  while  it  is  sad  to 
see  so  many  who  care  nothing  for  such  Sunday 
privileges  it  is  yet  a  joy,  as  well  as  a  duty,  to 
offer  to  our  countrymen  in  a  foreign  city  the 
opportunity  for  worshiping  God  in  their  own 
tongue  and  a  place  in  which  to  train  their 
children  in  the  Christian  way,  as  they  them- 
selves were  taught — Mimonary  EJenitUL 
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THE   WORK  OF   THE   AMERICAN  BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

(Tlie  Genenl  Conferanoe  of  tbe  MetlKMllst  EpisooiMa  'Cbnrcli  at  Its  last  sessioD  adopted  unanimously  tbe  following 
rtport  of  one  of  its  oommlttaes.) 

This  venerable  Society  has   just  issued  its  This  lameu table  decrease  is  in  no  wise  due  to 

eightieth  annual  report,  an  abstract  of  which  any  (liminution  in  the  work  and  usefulness  of 

the  Rey.  Albert  8.  Hunt,  D.D.,  one  of  its  cor-  the  Society.    It  publishes  more  volumes,  circu- 

responding  secretaries,   has  laid  before  your  lates  them  more  widely,  and  sends  a  far  greater 

committee.     He  has  also  given  us  much  other  supply  to  the  mission  fields  than  ever  before, 

information,  both  printed  and  oral.  It  furnishes  the  Scriptures  in  about  one  hundred 

We  learn  that  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  languages  and  dialects.  Nearly  every  copy 
its  general  purposes  during  the  quadrennium  possessed  by  any  foreign  mission  of  our  Church 
ending  March  31,  1896,  were  $2,205,707.87.  came  from  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
This  includes  $304,000  from  a  single  legacy,  work  of  the  Society  in  foreign  fields  has  grown 
the  largest  the  Society  ever  received,  and  it  also  to  large  dimensions.  Not  only  does  it  make 
includes  $978,094.45  received  in  return  for  books  grants  of  books  to  our  foreign  missions,  but  it 
supplied  at  the  cost,  or  less  than  the  cost,  of  also  makes  appropriations  of  money  for  the  post- 
manufacture.  The  disbursements  of  the  Society  age  where  its  own  agents  are  not  established. 
for  general  purposes  during  the  same  period  Our  Missionary  Society  has  received  for  this 
were  $2,125,682.27,  or  a  yearly  average  of  purpose  not  less  than  $25,000  in  the  past  four 
$581,408.18.  years.     Last  year  the  issue  of  volumes  for  all 

The  issues  of  the  Society  for  the  four  years  foreign   fields  exceeded  for  the  first  time  the 

amount  to  6,178,988  volumes,  there  being  a  issue  for  our  own  country.    The  cost  of  this 

notable  increase  for  each  of  these  years.     For  part  of  the  work   was   $176,799.54.      In    re- 

the  year  ending  March  31,  1893,  the  number  turn,   $46,029.51   was    received   from    foreign 

was  1,394,868;  for  the  year  ending  in  1896,  lands. 

1,750,283 — a  net  gain  of  over  355,000.     Since  A  study  of  the  Society's  sources  of  income 

its  organization  the  Society  has  issued  61,705,-  shows  us  that  outside  of  legacies,  which  are 

841  volumes.  variable  and  uncertain,  it  received  last  year 

The  contributions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  from  investments  about  $27,000;  from  rents, 

Church  to  the  Society  for  the  past  quadrennial  $37,000;  from  individual  gifts,  $17,643;  from 

period  do  not,  we  regret  to  say,  show  an  in-  church  collections,  $22,229;  and  from  auxiliary 

crease,  but  rather  a  decrease.    They  were  as  fol-  donations,  $27,159,  making  a  total  of  $131,101. 

lows:  The  appropriations  for  the  coming  year  for  for- 

1892 $35,266  eign  lands   alone  are  $182,756.    This   proves 

1893 36,444  abundantly  that  the  widespread  impression  that 

jg05 99*9.37  ^^®  Society  is  wealthy  and  does  not  need  help  is 

1 erroneous.     It  does  need   the  support  of  the 

Total $133,500  Churches,  and  unless  this  support  is  given  its 

This  total  is  $6,014  less  than  was  reported  ^^^^  ^'^^^  inevitably  be  curtailed. 
for  the  preceding  quadrennium.  Small  as  is  the  ^^  ^  manifest  that  the  contributions  to  the 
total,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  includes  all  the  Society  ought  to  be  increased.  Our  own  Church 
reported  contributions  to  the  Bible  cause,  and  ought  at  the  very  least  to  do  twice  as  much 
about  two  thirds  of  these  contributions  were  during  the  coming  as  in  the  past  quadrennium. 
paid  to  the  local  auxiliaries  and  used  upon  their  ^®  ^^  "^^  believe  that  there  is  lack  of  interest 
respective  fields.  There  has  been  a  great  fall-  on  the  part  of  our  Church  in  the  work  of  the 
ing  off  u  the  contributions  of  our  Church  to  Society.  Each  General  Conference  for  the  past 
the  Society  in  the  past  thirty  years.  In  1866  ^^^^  century  has  commended  it  and  directed  the 
we  gave  $107,238;  in  1871,  $84,000;  in  1895,  pastors  to  take  collections  for  it,  but  the  multi- 
only  $30,000.  While  during  these  years  we  plication  of  benevolences  has  pushed  the  claims 
have  greatly  increased  our  contributions  to  our  of  the  Society  aside. 

Missionaiy  and  other  societies,  we  have  suffered  ^^  recommend  for  adoption  the  following 

our  oollections  for  the  American  Bible  Society  resolutions : 

to  dwindle  to  less  than  one  third  of  what  they  Resolved,  1.  That  this  General  Conference  gives  its 

were  in  1866.  hearty  approval  to  the  American  Bible  Society. 
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2.  That  we  regard  it  as  a  stronflr  bood  between 
evangelical  Churches,  doing  the  Bible  work  of  all 
without  denominational  distinction. 

3.  That  its  great  work  in  foreign  lands  commends 
it  to  our  support  as  a  most  efficient  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  foreign  missions. 


4.  That  we  urge  on  all  pastors  not  to  omit  the 
collection  for  the  American  Bible  Society  from  the 
list  of  collections  which  thej  are  char^^  to  take, 
but  to  present  to  their  congregations  the  duty  of  giT. 
ing  liberally  for  the  support  of  this  moat  worthy  and 
important  cause. 


TWO   PICTURES   FROM   LIFE. 


BT   CLARA    H.  CUSHMAN. 


I. 


A  BLACK-EYED  baby  lay  moaning  its  young 
life  away  on  the  brick  bed  of  a  dreary  mud 
house  in  Peking,  Cbina. 

The  feeble  voice,  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
was  now  and  then  drowned  in  tbe  sobs  and 
groans  of  tbe  young  mother,  wlio  gazed  in 
despair  upon  her  dying  child.  She  longed  to 
press  it  to  her  aching  heart,  but  she  had  always 
heard  that  demons  are  all  around  the  dying, 
waiting  to  snatch  the  soul  away,  and  so  because 
it  was  dying  she  was  afraid  of  her  own  'bdhy  ! 

**Iti8  almost  time,"  said  the  mother-in-law, 
glancing  at  the  slanting  sunbeam  that  had 
stolen  into  the  dismal  room  through  a  hole  in 
th,e  paper  window;  and  she  snatched  up  the 
helpless  baby  with  a  determined  air.  The 
mother  shrieked,  **  My  baby  is  not  dead  I  My 
baby  is  not  dead  yet." 

**  But  it  has  only  one  mouthful  of  breath 
left,"  said  the  old  woman;  '^the  cart  will  soon 
pass,  and  then  we  shall  have  to  keep  it  in  the 
house  all  ni<;ht.  There  is  no  help  for  it  ;  the 
gods  are  angry  with  you." 

The  mother  dared  not  resist,  and  her  baby  was 
carried  from  her  sight.     She  never  saw  it  again. 

An  old  black  cart  drawn  liy  a  black  cow 
passed  slowly  down  the  street,  the  little  body  was 
laid  among  the  others  already  gathered  there, 
and  the  carter  drove  on  through  the  city  gate. 
Outside  the  city  wall  he  laid  them  all  in  a 
common  pit,  buried  them  in  lime,  and  drove  on. 

No  stone  marks  the  spot  ;  no  flower  will  ever 
blossom  on  that  grave. 

The  desolate  woman  wails,  *•  My  baby  is  lost; 
my  baby  is  lost;  I  can  never  find  him  again." 

The  black -eyed  baby^s  mother  is  a  heathen. 

II. 

A  blue-eyed  baby  lay  moaning  on  the  downy 
pillows  of  its  dainty  crib,  and  it  was  whispered 
softly  through  the  mission,  **  Baby  is  dying." 

With  sorrowing  hearts  we  gathered  in  the 
stricken  home,  but  the  Comforter  had  come  be- 
fore us. 


*'  Our  baby  is  going  home,"  said  the  mother, 
and,  though  her  voice  trembled,  she  smiled 
bravely  and  sweetly  upon  the  little  sufferer. 

**  We  gave  her  to  the  Lord  when  she  came  to 
us.  He  has  but  come  for  his  own,"  said  the 
father,  reverently,  and  he  threw  his  arms 
lovingly  around  his  wife. 

As  we  watched  through  our  tears  the  little 
life  slipping  away,  some  one  began  to  sing, 
softly, 

**  Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 
Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly." 

The  blue  eyes  opened  for  the  last  time,  and 
with  one  long  gaze  into  the  loving  faces  above 
closed  again,  and  with  a  gentle  sigh  the  sweet 
child  passed^in  through  the  gate  to  the  heavenly 
fold. 

**Letus  pray,"  said  a  low  voice.  We  knelt 
together,  ami  heaven  came  so  near  we  could 
almost  see  the  white-robed  ones,  and  hear  their 
8ong«(  of  **  welcome." 

There  are  no  baby  coflins  to  be  bought  in 
Peking,  so  a  box  was  made ;  we  lined  it  with  soft 
white  silk  from  a  Chinese  store.  We  dressed 
baby  in  her  snowy  robes  and  laid  her  lovingly 
in  her  last  resting  place.  We  decked  the 
room  with  flowers,  and  strewed  them  over  the 
little  one. 

The  next  day  we  followed  the  tiny  coflio  to 
the  cemetery. 

With  a  song  of  hope,  and  words  of  cheer  and 
trust,  and  a  prayer  of  faith  we  comforted  the 
sorrowing  hearts. 

Now  a  white  stone  marks  the  sacred  spot 
where  we  laid  her,  and  flowers  blossom  on  the 
grave  that  is  visited  often  and  tended  with 
loving  care. 

*'The  Lonl  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  says 
the  baby^s  father,  while  baby^s  mother  answers, 
'*  Our  baby  is  pafe;  we  shall  find  her  and  have 
her  again,  some  glad  day." 

The  blue-eyed  baby's  mother  is  a  Christiao. 
Walnut  Hill,  Mass, 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Deabing  writes :  **  Korea  is  strong- 
ly anti-Japanese.  She  is  Chinese  in  her  inclina- 
tions. Confucianism  is  her  religion,  and  she 
hates  Buddhism  and  Christianity.  She  looks 
down  upon  the  Japanese  and  up  to  the  Chi- 


nese. 


If 


It  is  reported  from  Italy  that  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Waldensians  the  War  Office  has 
decided  that  evangelical  pastors  shall  be  eligible 
for  chaplaincy  in  the  army  ambulance  corps,  a 
position  which  hitherto  only  Roman  Catholic 
monks  could  bold. 

The  Tibetan  Pioneer  Mission,  which  is  located 
on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  which  was  at  first 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Annie  Taylor  and 
afterward  of  Mr.  Polhill  Turner,  has  been  placed 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hud- 
son Taylor,  and  will  be  known  as  "The  China 
Inland  Mission  Tibetan  Band." 

Rev.  G.  K.  Baskerville,  of  the  Uganda  Mis- 
sion, says:  *^  We  believe  that  the  key  to  unlock 
Central  Africa  has  three  wards :  First,  there  is 
the  training  of  native  agents ;  second,  there  is 
the  organizing  and  the  overseeing  of  native 
work;  and,  third,  there  is  the  reduction  and 
translation  of  native  languages." 

We  recently  learned  of  a  lady  who  reverses 
the  tithing  law.  She  gives  nine  tenths  of  her 
income  to  benevolences,  and  reserves  but  one 
tenth  for  her  own  use.  Her  charities  are  not 
confined  to  her  own  Church,  but,  as  would  be 
expected  of  such  a  person,  she  gives  to  worthy 
causes  without  respect  to  Church  lines.  Such  a 
liberal  giver  is  not  often  found.  Of  course,  it 
would  not  be  possible  or  desirable,  perhaps,  for 
this  rule  to  be  adopted  by  many,  yet  there  is 
inspiration  in  such  an  example. — Methodist  JRe- 
eorder. 

* 

Bishop  Thoburn  writes  of  the  effect  of  the 
election  of  Bishop  Hartzell :  *  *  We  may  now  look 
forward  confidently  to  the  future  of  our  work  in 
Africa.  Very  soon  the  outline  of  at  least  three 
missions  will  be  seen  rising  up  before  the  Church, 
and  a  new  interest  will  be  born  in  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  our  people.  Our  colored  brothers  in 
the  South  already  manifest  an  interest  in  Afri- 
can missions  which  is  entirely  new,  and  I  shall 
be  greatly  surprised  if  we  do  not  soon  see  the 
colored  Conferences  not  only  largely  increasing 
their  contributions,  but  offering  their  sons  and 
daughters  for  the  work  in  Africa.'^ 
3 


In  India  the  Koran  has  been  translated  into 
simple,  idiomatic  Urdu,  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  a  large  part  of  northern  India, 
by  a  Mohammedan  convert  to  Christianity  in  or- 
der to  show  its  true  character.  One  Moham- 
medan who  examined  it  said,  **  The  word  of 
God !    It  is  not  even  the  word  of  a  decent  man." 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  which  those  who  question 
the  power  of  the  Christian  movement  would  do 
well  to  consider,  that  out  of  the  half  dozen  so- 
called  Great  Papers  (Dai  Shimbun)  of  Japan,  two 
are  avowedly  under  the  guidance  of  Christian 
principles.  These  two  are  the  Kokumin  Sh  imhun 
{The  Nation)  and  the  Mainichi  Shimhun  {The 
Daily  News).  No  Japanese,  certainly,  would 
dispute  the  correctness  of  this  classification. 
One  may  doubt,  possibly,  the  religious  in- 
fluence of  these  journals  ;  but  they  are  stalwart 
champions  of  Christian  ethics,  and  they  have  a 
wide  hearing.  Questions  of  public  morality  are 
continually  discussed  in  these  papers,  and  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view.  The  influence  of  the 
Christians  upon  the  great  moral  reforms  of  the 
day  is  undeniable — they  are  practically  under 
Christian  leadership.  The  Christians  have  al- 
ready added  largely  to  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial strength  of  the  nation. —  The  Outlook. 

Bishop  J.  P.  Newman  writes  as  follows  of  the 
city  of  Montevideo,  in  Uruguay,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission  there:  '^Of  the  700,000 
inhabitants  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay  200,000 
reside  in  Montevideo  and  its  suburbs.  Here  is 
the  social  life  of  the  state,  and  here  is  the  educa- 
tional center.  This  is  the  sent  of  the  national 
university,  with  60  professors  and  600  students, 
most  of  them  in  law  and  in  medicine,  and  a  few 
in  physics.  The  city  can  also  justly  boast  of 
400  public  schools,  with  700  teachers,  of  whom 
five  in  seven  are  women,  and  33,000  pupils, 
educated  at  $16  per  capita.  Our  public  school 
system  is  the  model  here  as  elsewhere  in  South 
America.  But  the  wealthier  families  do  not 
admire  the  democracy  of  public  schools,  and 
patronize  400  private  schools,  in  which  are  800 
teachers  and  21,000  pupils.  It  is  in  this  city  of 
beauty,  refinement,  and  wealth  where  Methodism 
is  a  glorious  power.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to 
learn  of  many  instances  among  the  members  of 
zealous  consecration  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church,  and  hear  from  their  own  lips  enthu- 
siastic words  of  hope  and  cheer  touching  our 
future  in  Montevideo." 
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General  Notea  and  Commenta. 


Mr.  PilkingtoD,  of  tlie  Church  Missionary 
Society's  Mission  in  Uganda,  Africa,  summarizes 
the  present  situation  of  the  mission :  **  One  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  Gospel,  half  of  them  able  to  read  for 
themselves ;  two  hundred  buildings  raised  by 
native  Christians  in  which  to  worship  God  and 
read  his  word;  two  hundred  evangelists  and 
teachers  entirely  supported  by  the  native  Church ; 
ten  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  in 
circulation ;  six  thousand  souls  eagerly  seeking 
daily  instruction;  statistics  of  baptism,  con- 
firmation, adherents,  teachers,  more  than  dou- 
bling yearly  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years ;  the 
power  of  God  shown  in  changed  lives ;  all  this 
in  the  center  of  the  thickest  spiritual  darkness 
in  the  world/' 

The  inhabitants  of  Costa  Kica  are  coolies,  na- 
tive Indians,  Jamaica  Negroes,  and  at  San  Jose 
a  few  hundred  English-speaking  foreigners. 
The  Costa  Ricans  are  small,  mature  early,  marry 
young,  and  are  soon  old  and  haggard  looking. 
They  live  in  adobe  huts  without  floors,  go  bare- 
footed, and  are  very  scantily  dressed.  During 
the  rainy  season  the  mortality  is  very  great 
Only  recently  has  such  a  thing  as  civil  marriages 
been  known  among  them,  and  the  priests  are 
guilty  of  the  grossest  immoralities.  In  some  of 
the  houses  in  San  Jose  pianos  and  sewing  ma- 
chines may  be  found,  but  they  are  not  common. 
Bullfights  are  common  in  some  localities,  and 
the  proceeds  are  given  to  the  Romish  Church. 
These  bullfights  are  usually  held  in  honor  of 
some  saint. 

The  ecclesiastical  pageantry  which  attended 
the  czar's  coronation  has  called  attention  to  the 
prominence  held  by  the  Russian  Church  in  the 
national  life  of  the  empire  ruled  over  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Peter  the  Great.  People  who  have 
traveled  in  Russia  and  have  studied  the  con- 
dition of  Christianity  there  must  acknowledge 
that  the  faithfulness  of  the  clergy  does  much  to 
elevate  the  life  of  the  peasantry,  as  well  as  of  the 
higher  classes,  up  to  the  monarch  himself.  The 
house  of  the  country  priest,  in  the  wilder  dis- 
tricts of  Russia,  IS  the  center  not  only  of  civil- 
ization, but  of  moral  and  religious  infiuence. 
Amid  the  toil  and  hardship  of  rustic  life  the 
priest  has  kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  those  mil- 
lions of  semibarbarous  people  the  knowledge  of 
God's  love  and  the  hope  of  immortality.  The 
ritual  and  practice  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Russia  may  seem,  to  Western  minds,  supersti- 
tious and  formal  ;  it  is,  however,  always  rever- 
ent and  devout. — The  Clturchman, 


Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix  writes  of  Money  and 
Missions :  *  *  Money  is  not  the  best  offering  which 
can  be  given  to  the  cause  of  missions.  More 
than  money  is  personal  service.  Money  is  after 
all  only  part  of  us,  a  mere  belonging.  Much 
more  is  it  to  give  the  powers  of  body  and  miod 
with  which  money  is  made— our  whole  selves. 
Many,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  go,  either 
by  their  equipment  or  owing  to  their  health,  or 
other  personal  considerations.  But  who  cannot 
send  ?  The  sending  is  of  only  secondary  im- 
portance to  the  going,  provided  the  one  sent  is 
better  suited  for  the  work.  Many  a  layman 
may  have  his  representative  in  the  mission  field, 
and  many  a  pastor  at  home  may  influence  indi- 
viduals or  churches  to  undertake  the  support  of 
some  missionary." 

Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson  writes  from  China  to 
lievieio  of  Missions:  **  No  country  is  more  oi)en 
to-day  to  the  missionary  than  China.  He  can 
go  freely  (more  freely  than  in  either  Japan  or 
Korea)  into  any  part  of  the  empire,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  single  province  of  Hunan^ 
and  legally  he  has  the  right  to  go  theie.  He 
can  now  rent  or  buy  land  or  property  at  will, 
without  any  reference  to  the  local  magistrates. 
The  ancient  law  prohibiting  the  Chinese  from 
becoming  Christians  has  been  blotted  from  the 
statutes.  The  Church  was  the  chief  gainer 
from  the  late  war.  It  was  China's  defeat,  and 
Japan  has  gained  but  little  beyond  a  reputation 
for  fighting,  but  to  the  Church  it  has  opened 
new  doors ;  her  influence  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  her  harvest  of  souls  is  greater  than 
ever  before." 

Mr.  Hagar  writes  from  Canton,  China,  to  the 
Missionary  Herald:  **  On  my  recent  visit  into 
the  interior  I  found  an  interesting  case  of  a 
young  business  man,  still  a  heathen,  who  gave 
his  father  money  to  come  and  live  at  one  of  our 
chapels,  so  that  he  might  learn  the  Gospel  story 
of  salvation  from  sin  and  redemption  through 
Christ.  The  father  is  about  fifty  years  of  age 
and  applies  himself  diligently  to  the  task  of 
studying  the  truth.  He  cooks  his  own  food,, 
bought  with  the  money  his  son  has  provided, 
and  shows  an  earnest  desire  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  first  case  of 
this  kind  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
I  am  very  much  pleased  to  know  that  in  this 
case,  at  least,  money  has  had  no  consideration 
in  his  coming  to  learn  about  Christ.  Mis- 
sionary support  is  given  so  often  that  many 
Chinese  come  to  regard  it  as  an  essential  feature 
of  Christiauitv." 


Oeneral  Notes  and  CommenU. 
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A  correspondent  of  the  Northern  Chrutian 
Adtocnte  writes  from  Buenos  Ayres  :  **  Very 
lately  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with 
our  dear  friends  of  Mercedes,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Lowe.  Mercedes  is  situated  to  the 
west  of  Buenos  Ayres,  about  two  and  a  half 
hours  by  the  train,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Theological  School.  In 
the  interview  I  speak  of  Mr.  Lowe  told  me  that 
his  recent  gift  of  property  to  the  Theological 
School  had  been  underestimated — that  it  was 
worth  $33,000.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  a  very 
strict  Anglican  all  his  life,  but  has  lately  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Mercedes. 
They  are  grand  old  saints,  traveling  on  past 
their  threescore  and  ten  milestone.^' 

Rev.  J.  Vale,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
writes  from  Chentu,  China:  "Comparing  the 
position  of  missionaries  now  with  that  before 
the  riots  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  riots 
have  worked  for  good  to  all  concerned,  not 
only  in  the  experience  gained  and  spiritual 
strength  added,  and  a  stronger  conviction  of  the 
final  triumph  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  in  the  recog- 
nition given  to  us  and  our  position  by  the  high- 
est officials  in  the  province.  Before  the  riots 
missionaries  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  seeing 
even  u  district  magistrate,  but  now  they  can  see 
the  governor  general  of  the  province  and  the 
provincial  judge  at  their  own  request,  and  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  the  missionaries 
a  standing  before  the  people." 

Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  writing  of  Moham- 
medanism, says:  ^*The  various  Mohammedan 
states  of  the  world  are  enabled  to  drag  on  a 
feeble  existence,  a  curse  to  their  own  subjects, 
and  a  blot  upon  the  fair  face  of  civilization, 
only  through  the  support  given  them  from 
without  by  various  Christian  nations.  The 
mutual  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  have  long  prevented  the  final  dismem- 
berment of  the  Turkish  empire.  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Morocco  could  not  remain  independ- 
ent monarchies  for  a  single  year  if  they  were 
not  upheld  by  the  European  Powers,  which  fear 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  distribution  of  the 
territories  now  tyrannized  over  by  the  petty 
monarchs  who  fill  the  thrones  of  these  various 
countries.  And  thus  many  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  regions  of  the  worid,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  the  once  great  and  famous  nations  to 
whom  the  whole  human  race  is  so  much  in- 
debted, are  still  doomed  to  groan  under  the 
iron  heel  of  Islam,  a  creed  eternally  opposed  to 
all  progress  and  enlightenment,  a  religious  and 


political  system,  in  one,  as  cruel  and  relentless  as 
the  Inquisition,  and  as  degrading  to  spirit,  soul, 
and  body  as  the  worst  of  heathen  religions  ever 
was.  Islam  has  ever  since  its  rise  been  the  re- 
lentless foe  of  Christianity.  Of  all  the  great  non- 
Christian  religions  still  in  existence  Islam  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  regarded  as  openly  ag- 
gressive. Its  only  argument  is  the  sword.  This 
is  now  wavering.  It  would  have  fallen  long 
since  but  for  the  aid  and  encouragement  given 
by  Christian  Europe,  the  only  possible  excuse 
for  which  lies  in  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of 
Islam,  and  of  the  unutterable  horrors  which  are 
fostered  under  the  deadly  blight  of  its  fell  influ- 


ence.'' 

Rev.  E.  S.  Hume  writes  from  India:  **I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  improved  tone  of  the  native 
papers  and  the  general  interest  in  religious  mat- 
ters which  the  educated  men  of  this  country  are 
taking.  They  are  feeling  the  influence  of  our 
aggressive  and  foreign  religion  on  all  sides. 
The  majority  still  profess  to  despise  Christianity. 
At  the  same  time  they  find  it  necessary  to  fre- 
quently prove  its  weaknesses.  Each  case  of 
baptism  of  a  prominent  person  leads  to  much 
discussion,  and  warnings  against  parents  allow- 
ing their  children  to  fall  under  the  infiuence  of 
the  missionaries  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  papers. 
Jesus  Christ  is  more  and  more  coming  to  be 
recognized,  even  here  in  India,  as  the  one  per- 
fect Man.  The  educated  generally  claim  that 
they  have  no  contention  with  Christ,  but  only 
with  Christianity  as  a  system  of  religion,  and 
with  professing  Christians." 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Bosworth  writes  from  Foo- 
chow,  China  :  **  Last  year  we  enrolled  153 
students  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College.  The 
second  term  this  number  as  usual  was  somewhat 
reduced,  but  came  to  139.  This  year  we  received 
171  applications  from  new  students.  After  ex- 
amination the  faculty  carefully  considered  each 
case  and  accepted  104  of  the  applicants,  reject- 
ing about  forty  per  cent.  We  are  crowded  to 
overflowing.  We  have,  old  and  new,  over  200 
students.  The  dormitory  could  not  accommo- 
date all  who  wished  to  come  in,  even  after  we 
refused  admission  to  those  who  live  within  easy 
walking  distance.  The  mission  gave  us  the  use 
of  one  house  in  the  compound  temporarily, 
students  occupying  it  being  required  to  pay 
enough  room  rent  to  cover  all  repairs,  etc.  Most 
of  those  who  could  not  get  into  the  dormitory 
were  glad  to  get  in  there.  We  ueed  a  new  dor- 
mitory and  we  need  one  new  man  for  the  col- 
lege." 
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Recommended  Booke. 


Rev.  E.  T.  Williams  writes  from  China:  '*In 
Peking  are  representatives  of  ^ve  missionary  so- 
cieties besides  those  of  the  Bible  societies.  The 
London  Mission,  the  American  Board,  the 
American  Presbyterian  and  Methodist  societies, 
and  the  International  Missionary  Alliance  have 
divided  the  city  among  them,  and  in  this  sys- 
tematic way  will  gradually  secure  its  thorough 
evangelization.  The  International  Alliance  has 
but  recently  begun  its  work.  Of  the  four  re- 
maining societies,  the  Methodist  has,  perhaps, 
the  largest  membership,  between  three  and  four 
hundred.  The  others,  however,  do  not  fall  far 
behind,  so  that  there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
native  Protestants  in  this  most  conservative  old 
capital.  The  most  of  these  arc  Manclms,  who 
are  said  to  be  much  more  accessible  than  the 
Chinese.  In  the  province  the  whole  number  of 
communicants  will  probably  amount  to  seven 
thousand.  The  Methodist  Church  had  fifteen 
hundred  additions  last  year.  Each  mission 
maintains  its  own  schools  both  for  girls  and 
boys.  In  the  new  era  which  seems  just  dawn- 
ing, and  which  is  to  be  marked  by  a  great  de- 
mand for  Western  learning,  the  mission  schools 
of  China  will  have  a  most  responsible  position 
to  fill  in  attempting  to  supply  this  demand.  The 
girls'  schools  are  of  especial  im])ortance.  The 
government  may  open  colleges  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  men,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  public  schools  are  opened  for  girls. 
Yet  these  girls'  schools,  of  themsei^es,  will 
create  a  new  China ;  for  they  are  giving  to  China 
a  new  womanhood." 


Beoommended  Books. 

Miiisions  and  Misniouary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dUt  Episcopal  Church,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Reid,  D.D., 
revised  and  extended  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey, 
D.D.  Three  volumes  containing  over  1,500 
pages.  Published  by  Eaton  &  Mains  and  Curts 
&  Jennings.     Price,  ^4. 

This  new  history  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  The  original  history 
was  published  in  1879  in  two  volumes,  and  was 
carefully  prepared  l)y  Dr.  Reid,  one  of  the  3I:s- 
sionary  Secretaries.  It  has  l^een  in  constant  use, 
especially  by  the  preachers.  But  in  seventeen 
years  new  missions  have  been  established  in 
West  China,  Korea,  and  Malaysia,  and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  missions  in  In- 
dia, China,  Japan,  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
Italy.     A  new  history  was  greatly  needed. 

Dr.  Gracey  has  performed  his  work  with  great 
accuracy  and  skill,  adding  about  one  half  to  the 


original  work,  and  adding  new  illustrations  aod 

maps.     He  has  also  furnished  a  record  of  the 

work  of  Bishop  Taylor  in  South  America  and 

Africa.    We  have  now  a  standard  histoi7  of 

Methodist  missions  brought  up  to  1894,  and 
filled  with  facta.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to 
all  students  of  Methodist  history  and  Methodist 
Missions. 

A  Primer  of  Modem  British  Missuma^  by  Rev.  R. 
Lovett,  is  published  for  40  cents  by  tlie  FlemiDg  U. 
Revell  Company.  We  have  here  a  brief  aod  com- 
prehensive history  and  present  position  of  Protes- 
tant missions  in  India,  Polynesia,  Africa,  China.West 

Indies,  Madagascar,  Turkey,  Syria  and  Persia,  Japan, 
and  North  America ;  also  a  history  of  missions  trom 
1649  to  1790,  and  the  names  of  the  chief  missionarj 
societies.  It  will  be  found  useful  as  a  book  to  study 
and  lor  reference. 

Tfic  Man  Christ  Jesus^  by  Robert  E.  Speer,  one  of  ihe 

Missionary  Secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch, 

is  published  at  75  cents  by  the  Flemin^r  H.  Revell 

Company.     It  is  an  excellent  condensed  study  of  the 

early  life  of  Jesus,  bis  plan  and  methods  of  work, 
traits  of  his  character,  testimony  concerning  him. 
cliaracteristics  and  significance  of  his  life,  etc.  It 
will  be  found  very  useul  by  mission  workers  at  home 
or  abroad. 

The  Htro  of  the  Ages,  by  Catherine  Rcbertson 
McCartney,  is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  Price,  $1.  The  author  says  in  her  pref- 
ace :  '*  The  following  pages  were  written  for  tlie 
young.  Tlicy  weave  in  consecutive  story  the  broken 
narrative  of  the  different  evangels.  The  order  of 
eveuts  followed  has  been  that  of  the  most  generally 

accepted  authorities,  and  the  words  and  acts  of  our 
Lord  as  described  are  such  only  as  warranted  by  tlie 
inspired  record.*'  This  new  life  of  Jesus  lias'ljeen 
written  loviDgly  and  reverently.  Only  enough  of  the 
imagination  has  been  used  to  bind  it  together  and 
make  a  story  that  is  interesting  and  in?tnictive  to 
the  young. 

In  Hw  Footstej^s,  by  Wm.  E.  McLennan,  is  published 

by  Eaton  &  Mains.  Price,  60  cents,  net.    It  is  a  record 

of  travel  to  and  in  the  land  of  Christ,  with  an  attempt 

to  mark  the  Lord's  jouneyinp^  in  chronological  order 
from  his  blrtli  to  his  ascension.  An  excellent  book 
for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  Bible  classes. 

Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  B.  B.  Loomis, 

D.D.,  published  by  Eaton  &  Mains.     Price,  40  cents. 

The  author  is  a  careful  and  reverent  student  and  an 
able  teacher  of  the  Bible.  The  book  will  be  helpful 
to  Bible  students. 

Sunset  Memories,  by  Rev.  Nicholas  Vansant,  of  the 
Newark  Annual  Conference,  covers  a  period  of  sev- 
enty years  in  Methodist  history.  Not  less  than  six 
hundred  names  of  ministers  and  laymen  are  scattered 

through  the  book.  The  book  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  Methodists  in  New  Jersey.  General  J.  F. 
Rusling,  in  the  introduction,  calls  it  **a  choice  bit  of 
both  biography  and  history,"  and  says,  **  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring  to  every  reader.*'  It 
is  published  by  Eaton  Sl  Mains.     Price,  $1. 
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Heetmg  of  Board  of  Managers. 

{Extract  from  PnKeedlnap*,) 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
M^hodlst  Eptseopal  Church  met  July  21, 1890,  BeT.  A.  D. 
Tall.  D.D.,  Tlce  president,  presiding. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  for  June  was  read. 

Resolutions  expressing  sympathy  with  Rev.  M.  D'C.  Craw- 
ford,  D.D..  and  with  Hon.  John  French,  In  their  sickness, 
▼ere  unanimously  adopted. 

The  fbllowlnir  asslirnments  of  the  Secretaries  were  ap- 
proTed :  Secretary  Leonard,  India,  Africa,  Italy,  Lands  and 
Legacies;  Secretary  Palmer,  China,  Europe  (except  Italy 
and  BulgariaX  Mexico,  and  Finance;  Secretary  Smith, 
Japan,  Korea,  South  America,  Bulgaria,  and  Publications. 

The  reports  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  on  Lands 
and  Legacies  were  adopted. 

The  redistribution  of  the  money  appropriated  for  South 
America  was  approved.  Appropriations  were  made  for 
Sooth  America. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  trayellng  expenses  of  Dr. 
Sfberts  transferred  from  Mexico  to  Iowa,  and  to  make  re- 
pairs on  scboolhouse  at  Aplzaco,  Mexico. 

The  Board  adopted  the  following  on  the  subject  of  self- 
supporting  work  among  English-speaking  congregations : 

**  1.  The  expectation  and  requirement  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety if  that  all  our  work  shall  become  self-supporting  as 
rapidly  as  poeiible. 

**2.  The  well-deflned  policy  of  the  Society  as  to  the  South 
America  and  other  missions  is  that  churches  established 
among  English-speaking  and  other  peoples  of  Protestant 
origin,  shall  be  so  established  only  where  they  can  become 
immediately  self-supporting;  our  mission  funds  being  de- 
signed excluslTely  for  the  direct  promotion  of  evangelistic 
work  among  non-Christian  or  non-Protestant  people. 

**3.  That  preachers  appointed  to  English  charges  in  the 
mission  field  are  so  appointed  on  the  same  terms  as  to  paa- 
toral  charges  in  this  country— to  accept  such  support  as  the 
charges  can  afford,  the  Missionary  Society  being  under  no 
obligation  to  maintain  sahules  at  a  fixed  point.** 

The  Committee  on  Self-supporting  Missions  reported,  and 
action  on  that  portion  of  the  report  referring  to  the  manner 
of  carrying  on  mission  work  in  Chili  was  deferred  until  the 
September  meeting.  An  appropriation  was  made  to  pay 
return  expenses  of  Miss  Emily  J.  Day  from  Chill  to  the 
United  States. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  return  of  Bev.  A.  C.  Wright 
and  wife  to  Central  China,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a 
physician  be  sent  out  to  West  China. 

Permission  was  given  Treasurer  of  Korea  Mission  to  sell 
a  Korean  tiled  house  In  Seoul.  The  entering  of  the  daughter 
of  Bev.  I.  H.  Correll  In  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music  was  approved. 

Action  asked  respecting  purchase  and  transfer  of  property 
in  Bulgaria  was  deferred  for  correspondence  with  the  super- 
intendent and  Bishop  Goodsell. 

The  money  appropriated  for  St.  Mark's  Church,  Copen- 
hagen, by  the  General  Missionary  Committee  was  ordered 
to  be  forwarded. 

Several  small  appropriations  were  made  for  benefit  of  the 
China,  Korea,  India,  and  Malaysia  Missions  and  mission* 
aries.  The  redistribution  of  appropriations  for  Bengal- 
Burma  was  approved.  The  following  were  approved  as  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  Bombay  Confer- 
ence: T.  S.  Johnson,  G.  I.  Stone,  E.  F.  Frease,  H.  A.  Crane, 
J.  O.  Denning,  W.  H.  Stephens,  W.  W.  Bruere. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  Domestic  Missions. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  and  General  Reference 
reported  approval  of  Miss  Emma  Little  (who  is  to  go  to 
China  as  wtt%  of  Ber.  W.  A.  Main),  prorided  she  pass  the 
Committee  of  Examination  in  Chicago. 

The  Committee  on  Publications  stated  that  Bishop  McCabe 
bad  reported  to  them  the  following : 


Frederick  H.  Rlndge  had  donated  through  C.  C.  McCabe 
five  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  the  self-support- 
ing missionary  literature  department  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, on  condition  that  the  literature  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment shall  not  be  given  away,  but  sold,  and  the  money 
returned  to  the  fund.  That  In  case  some  of  the  literature  be 
donated  to  poor  churches,  the  amount  shall  be  made  good 
from  the  Publication  Fund,  and  if  any  bad  debts  are  made, 
the  loss  shall  be  made  good  from  the  Publication  Fund, 
so  that  always  the  cash  in  hand  plus  the  bills  receivable 
plus  the  literature  In  stock  at  cost  price  shall  be  equal  to 
$5,000. 

The  committee  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted : 

'*  I.  The  Rlndge  Fund  is  accepted  on  the  conditions  pro- 
osed  by  the  donor. 

**2.  Whatever  sum  is  necessary  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  stock  In  hand,  the  plates,  the  bills  receivable,  and  the 
$1,880  remaining  of  the  last  contribution  of  Mr.  Bindge,  to 
make  up  the  $5,000  of  the  Rlndge  Fund,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Publication  Fund. 

**8.  The  senior  Corresponding  Secretary  is  made  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Rlndge  Fund,  and  shall  have  charge  of  the  self- 
supporting  publication  department.** 

The  Recording  Secretary  was  Instructed  to  send  a  letter  to 
Mr.  F.  H.  Rlndge  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  his 
gift. 

Jud»re  Fancher,  Secretary  Smith,  Treasurer  Eaton,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee,  and  the  Beoordlng 
Secretary  were  made  a  committee  to  prepare  a  legal  docu- 
ment to  be  signed  by  the  late  publishers  of  World-Wide 
Missions^  releasing  the  Society  from  all  claims,  and  also  to 
make  a  contract  with  Eaton  A  Mains  for  the  future  publica- 
tion of  World-Wide  Miesiom, 

The  foUowlug  were  approved  as  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment as  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society :  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Nichols,  Miss  Emma  Scott,  M.D., 
Miss  Mary  Means,  Miss  Flora  Widdlfield,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Schockley,  and  Miss  Fanny  6.  Wilson. 

D.  F.  Merritti  E.  L.  Dobbins,  and  J.  S.  McLean  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  as  to  the  method  of  book- 
keeping of  the  Society  and  as  to  the  system  of  making  the 
apportionments. 

The  Chairmen  elected  by  the  several  committees  were 
confirmed  by  the  Board. 


3Ilsalonary  Peraonala. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Munson  and  family,  of  the  Malaysia  Mission, 
have  returned  to  the  United  States  on  account  uf  the  health 

of  Mrs.  Munson,  and  they  are  at  Toledo,  O Mrs.  Kelso,  of 

the  Malaysia  Mission,  is  at  Hadley,  Pa Rev.  J.  T.  Mc- 

Mahon,  of  the  North  India  Conference,  died  in  India,  July 

6 Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  family,  of  the  Japan  Mission, 

are  at  Herkimer,  N.  T Mrs.  Benjamin  Cbappell,  of  the 

Japan  Mission,  isat  Lynn,  Pa. .  ..Rev.G.F.  Shepherd  and  wife, 

of  Oswego,  N.  T.,  will  reinforce  the  Japan  Mission Rev.  W. 

p.  McVeyand  wife.  Rev.  James  Slmester  and  wife,  and  Rev. 
W.  A.  Main  and  wife  are  expected  to  sail  this  month  for 

China  to  reinforce  the  Foocbow   Mission Rev.  A.  C 

Wright,  of  the  Central  Cbloa  Mission,  was  married  July  15 
to  Miss  Battle  W.  Kelly,  of  Windsor,  Mo.,  and  expects  to  sail 
for  China  this  month Rev.  S.  W.  Slberts  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Mexico  to  Iowa  on  account  of  his  health Dr. 

J.  C.  Butcher,  of  the  North  India  Conference,  Is  now  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  several  interesting  lectures  on  India 
which  he  will  deliver  for  his  expenses.  He  may  be  ad- 
dressed  at  1064  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111.... Bev. 
Edward  James  and  wife  sail  this  month  for  Central  China. 
....  Rev.  J.  F.  Hayner  and  wife,  of  Peking,  China,  mourn 
the  death  of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  only  two  years 
old. 
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TIDINGS  FROM  OUR  MISSION?. 


Mission  Work  in  Hai  Tang,  Ohina. 

BY  REV.  G.  8.  MINER. 

TaiB  island,  which  comprises  a  district  of  the 
Foochow  Conference,  is  rightly  named  **a  Rock 
from  the  Sea.^'  It  is,  however,  little  more  than 
a  rock,  having  an  estimated  population  of  sixty 
thousand,  who  live  by  fishing  and  cultivating  a 
few  sandy  fields.  Some  twenty  years  ago 
Methodism  was  established  upon  this  rock,  and 
neither  heathenism,  idolatry,  nor  the  devil  has 
prevailed  against  it. 

Last  Conference  Bishop  Walden  placed  me 
in  charge,  and  I  have  just  completed  my  first 
round,  visiting  every  charge  and  every  school 
save  one.  We  have  great  reason  to  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  Twelve  idols  were  given  me 
which  a  short  time  ago  were  being  worshiped 
by  persons  who  are  now  members  of  the  3Ietho- 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  nnd  serving  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  district  we  have  a  faithful  presiding 
elder,  fifteen  preachers,  including  local,  three 
exhorters,  twenty-two  day  schools,  and  a  mem- 
berahip,  as  reported  last  Conference,  of  five 
hundred  and  ninetv-seven.  Considerinir  their 
financial  circumstances,  the  people  are  doing 
nobly  in  the  way  of  building  churches,  support- 
ing tlieir  pastors  and  schools,  and  the  church 
collections.  I  expect  ji  much  larger  missionary 
contribution  this  year  than  ever  before. 

At  Bang  Tang  Giang  (small  level  rock)  some 
time  ago  the  people  gave  their  temi)le  for  a 
church,  and  Brother  N.  J.  Plumb  dedicated  it 
to  the  worship  of  God.  It  is  now  much  too 
small  for  the  worshiping  congregation,  and  they 
are  planning  to  build  a  large  church  and  use 
the  old  one  for  the  school.  They  have  a  very 
flourishing  school.  Assisted  with  ij!l50  they 
can  build  a  church  that  will  seat  three  hundred 
people.  Any  person  or  persons  contributing 
said  amount  can  name  the  church  and  have  it 
built  to  their  honor.  I  will  see  that  the  con- 
tributors' names  are  engraved  on  a  tablet  and 
placed  over  the  pulpit,  and  send  to  the  same  a 
photograph  of  the  church  and  some  idols  the 
people  formerly  worehiped. 

At  Ngien  Sen  the  people  hove  only  recently 
built,  but  already  the  worshiping  congregation 
is  so  large  that  the  members  take  turns  in  remain- 
ing at  home.  Although  they  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  com])lete  their  parsonage  property, 
they  have  subscribed  liberally  toward  enlarging 


the  church  and  have  some  of  the  material  on 
the  ground.  With  |200  assistance  they  can  en- 
large their  church  so  as  to  accommodate  about 
five  hundred.  To  anyone  helping  to  the 
amount  of  $20,  I  will  send  a  photograph  of  the 
church  and  an  idol  that  the  people  have  re- 
cently ceased  to  worship.  I  now  have  twelve 
in  my  possession  that  I  am  saving  for  the  con- 
tributors to  this  cause. 

Many  other  charges  are  needing  more  chapel 
room,  but  these  are  the  most  needy.  All 
branches  of  mission  work  in  all  parts  of  the 
Conference  are  very  encouraging,  and  the  Lord 
is  most  wonderfully  blessing  ufe.  Now  I  hope 
many  will  feel  it  a  privilege  to  help  the  above- 
named  causes.  Please  send  money  to  Dr.  A.  J. 
Palmer,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city, 
designating  plainly  the  object  for  which  it  is 
contributed. 


The  Work  of  the  Lord  in  Poena,  India. 

BY  MRS.    CARRIE   P.    BRVERE. 

An  intelligent  young  Brahman  lad  has  re- 
cently come  to  us  from  Hinduism.  Having  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  his  surroundings  in  Hindu 
life,  from  one  cause  and  another,  he  one  day 
decided  to  run  away.  He  did  not  know  where 
to  go,  but  go  he  must.  His  sister,  with  whom 
he  was  living,  had  sold  her  silver  chain  anklets 
and  other  jewelry,  and  her  husband  had  asked 
the  lad  to  go  to  the  silversmith  and  tell  him  that 
he  wanted  the  money.  Having  delivered  the 
message  he  did  not  return,  but  went  farther  and 
farther  from  home,  the  hot  ground  l)urning  his 
bare  feet,  and  the  sun  burning  his  head,  for  it 
was  a  hot  day. 

He  finally  stopped  to  rest  under  some  trees, 
but  after  a  while  continued  his  journey  and 
came  across  our  Christian  bookseller,  who  was 
selling  gospels  and  tracts  on  the  streets.  He 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  but  did  not  know  just 
how,  when  a  Parsi  riding  by  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  both.  The  bookseller  made  some 
remark  about  him ;  from  this  began  a  conversa- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  lad's  being  brought 
to  the  home  of  our  native  pastor,  who  himself 
is  a  convert  from  Brahman  ism,  who  heard  his 
story,  took  him  in,  and  cared  for  him. 

He  said  he  had  several  times  been  present  at 
the  street  preaching  in  Poona  city.  From  the 
very  first  he  was  an  eager  listener  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  always  present  at  the  prayer  and 
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class  meetings  held  in  the  pastor's  house.  He 
entered  our  Christian  Boys^  School,  which  is 
next  door  to  the  pastor's,  and  has  shown  himself 
a  diligent  student.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
said,  **I  have  given  myself  to  Christ;  I  am  a 
Christian." 

Not  long  after  this  we  took  him  with  our 
schoolboys  to  our  Lanowli  camp  meeting,  and 
there  he  came  out  decidedly  for  the  Lord,  re- 
ceiving baptism,  thus  burning  all  the  bridges 
behind  him.  He  is  now  as  happy  a  lad  as  one 
would  wish  to  see ;  happy  in  the  Lord,  spending 
a  great  part  of  his  time  reading  the  Scriptures. 

His  father  was  a  priest  and  desired  him  to 
become  one,  so  instructed  him  for  three  years 
in  the  Hindu  religion;  thus  he  is  fairly  well 
posted  concerning  it,  but  has  not  received  nearly 
so  much  instruction  concerning  the  Christian 
faith,  yet  it  is  astonishing  how  he  can  talk  to 
the  Hindus  about  our  religion,  and,  knowing 
the  weak  points  in  theirs,  is  able  to  reason  and 
arpue  with  them.  But  we  don't  believe  that 
argument  is  of  much  avail,  so  we  tell  him  to 
commit  portions  of  Scripture  for  use  in  talking 
to  tlie  people,  for  God  has  promised  his  bless- 
ing upon  the  word.  As  I  write  he  is  commit- 
tin<f  verses  on  sin. 

His  brotlier-in-law  came  to  the  school  in 
Poona  the  other  day  with  some  other  Hindus, 
angrily  laid  hold  of  him,  and  demanded  why 
he  had  left  the  Hindu  religion,  and  defiled 
himself  by  coming  here;  had  he  ** broken  off 
the  sacred  tiiread  ?  "  and  other  questions.  As 
he  had  cut  off  the  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top 
of  liis  head,  when  he  saw  his  brother-in-law  com- 
ing he  clap])ed  his  cap  on  his  head,  as  he  was 
very  much  afraid  of  him. 

He  took  him  away,  but  soon  the  missionary, 
]iastor,  and  several  Christians  followed  in  pur- 
suit and  found  them  at  the  police  station.  The 
chief  constable,  a  Hindu,  asked  him  how  became 
to  be  a  Christian.  He  replied,  **  By  hearing 
preachin*,'  three  or  four  times."  **H'm,"said 
the  constable,  **  only  by  hearing  three  or  four 
times  I ''  *'  O,"  spoke  up  the  pastor,  *Mt's  not 
a  question  of  how  many  times  you  hear;  I  be- 
came a  Christian  by  hearing  only  once  I  " 

They  tried  to  make  him  out  as  under  age,  but 
he  declared  he  was  eighteen.  The  constable 
asked  which  he  preferred  to  do,  go  with  his 
relatives  or  the  Christians.  He  replied,  **  I  am 
a  Christian,  and  I  wish  to  remain  with  them." 
He  was  then  handed  over  to  us. 

The  big  crowd  which  had  assembled  outside 
vanished,  but  on  coming  out  the  brother-in-law 


seized  him ;  a  European  constable  made  him  let 
go,  and  got  him  into  the  carriage,  and  he  was 
driven  to  the  home  of  the  pastor.  Then,  as  it 
seemed  unsafe  to  leave  him  there,  the  mission- 
ary brought  him  to  Panchgani. 

Since  being  here  we  hear  that  his  father  came 
from  his  village  to  the  school,  expecting  to  see 
him.  The  son  wrote  him  that  he  did  not  care 
to  see  him  at  present,  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian.  After  that  the  brother  came  and 
said,  '*  If  you  will  show  me  in  black  and  white 
that  he  has  been  baptized  I  will  go  back 
home!"  He  was  told  to  come  next  morning, 
but  has  not  since  returned. 

We  enjoy  having  the  lad  here  with  us:  he 
makes  himself  as  one  of  the  family,  romping 
with  the  children,  seating  them  on  his  shoulder, 
and  running  with  them.  Although  he  has  had 
no  particular  testing  he  appears  truthful  and 
upright,  as  one  who  has  been  well  brought  up. 
We  feel  that  the  Lord  has  a  sure  purpose  in  thus 
calling  him  out  from  among  his  people,  which 
is  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
May  he  send  us  many  more  such  chosen  ones ! 

June  4,  1890. 


Notes  from  South  America, 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  G.  FROGGATT. 

The  woman  question  has  commenced  to 
arouse  considerable  interest  in  this  mission  field, 
where  many  of  the  older  workers  repudiate, 
mainly  on  scriptural  grounds,  the  claims  put 
forth  in  favor  of  women  by  many  of  our  breth- 
ren in  the  United  States. 

A  discussion,  presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  took  place  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Buenos 
Ay  res  on  Friday,  May  1,  between  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomson  in  the  negative,  and  the  brilliant 
editor  of  the  Uerald  in  the  affirmative.  The 
lecture  hall  of  the  church  was  crowded  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  question  dis- 
cussed was  worded  as  follows:  *^ Resolved, 
That  the  rights  of  woman  and  her  relations  to 
the  Church  and  the  State  should  be  the  same 
as  those  of  men."  After  a  lengthy  and  inter- 
esting discussion  the  question,  having  been  put 
before  the  meeting,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
negative  by  a  majority  of  some  thirty-five 
votes. 

The  Rev.  W.  Fallon,  who  has  been  for  a  long 
time  proclaiming  the  Gospel  message  in  the  city 
of  Cordoba,  the  Argentine  Mecca,  with  the  most 
gratifying  results,  intends,  we  hear,  to  give  his 
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work  definite  shapeand  organization  within  a  few 
days.  This  is  news  that  will  greatly  gladden 
the  hearts  of  friends  now  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rev.  George  P.  Howard  left  for  his  new 
appointment  in  Concordia,  Argentine  Republic, 
last  week.  Before  leaving  for  Concordia 
Brother  Howard  celebrated  a  series  of  services 
in  the  city  of  Colonia,  Uruguay  Republic, 
which  made  an  excellent  impression  on  the 
general  public. 

The  natives  of  Buenos  Ay  res  require  much 
time  to  appreciate  the  simple  fact  that  **  the 
merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  benst/*  and  fully 
justify  Hallam^s  wise  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarly  callous  nature  of  the  Spanish  people 
and  their  descendants  toward  the  sufferings  of 
the  bnite  creation  in  every  shape  and  form.  I 
now  quote  a  paragraph  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter from  the  last  annual  leport  of  the  President 
of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  as  published  in  the  col- 
umns of  one  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  English  dai- 
lies: 

The  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  Dr.  Albarracin,  stated  that  al- 
though this  society  was  well  and  favorably  known, 
yet  here  it  is  hardly  understood,  and  really  no  im- 
portance  has  been  attached  to  it  as  a  society.  Dr. 
Albarracin  closed  his  discourse  by  a  general  refer- 
ence to  cart  and  tramway  horses,  the  first  being  in- 
variably overloaded,  while  the  latter  are  maltreated 
in  various  ways,  of  which  neither  the  government 
nor  the  public  take  the  slightest  notice. 

In  Montevideo  a  sister  organization,  which  had 
been  presided  over  for  some  years  by  our  beloved 
brother,  Dr.  Cubilo,  found  itself  compelled,  ow- 
ing to  the  meager  financial  and  moral  support 
which  it  received  from  the  public,  to  close  its 
doors  a  few  months  ago. 

It  is  cur  pleasant  duty  in  the  interest  of  sim- 
ple morality  to  record  the  death  which  took 
place  about  a  month  ago  of  the  freethinking 
paper,  El  Intramigente^  the  organ  of  the  large 
freethinking  community  in  Montevideo.  The 
Intransigente  was  a  large  paper  and  well  edited; 
no  one  could  justly  accuse  its  editorial  staff  of 
narrow-mindedness,  for  there  was  not  an  an- 
archist, socialist,  or  spiritualistic  theory,  how- 
ever crude  and  innately  repulsive,  which  it  was 
not  ready  to  admit  into  its  columns,  and  even  to 
defend. 

Some  persons  in  Buenos  Ayres  who  evidently 
have  more  money  than  wit,  and  more  time  than 
brains  at  their  disposal,  arc  seeking  to  do  sensa- 
tional and  cheap  missionary  work  by  advertis- 
ing and  extensively  promoting  the  circulation 
of  Cobbett's  Hiatory  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 


The  individuals  who  have  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  this  business  take  special  pains  to 
recommend  the  book  to  **all  sincere  supporters 
of  the  Church  of  England/'  I  am  afraid  that 
these  poor  men  are  sadly  misspending  their 
time. 

Thirty-two  thousand  dollars  were  taken  re- 
cently at  a  bazaar  in  Buenos  Ayres  toward  erect- 
ing an  Anglican  church  building  in  Belgrauo. 
The  building  of  this  church  is  now  an  assured 
fact. 

Major  Pearce,  the  new  head  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  South  America,  has  imtugurated  his 
administration  by  the  establishment  of  a  Train- 
ing Home  which,  it  is  expected,  will  soon  sup- 
ply the  masses  with  better  equipped  warriors 
than  they  have  had  in  the  past.  A  paralysis 
seems  to  have  had  possession  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  South  America  for  some  time  past. 

Our  people  in  Rosario,  Santa  Fe,  seem  to 
have  made  up  their  mind  that  they  will,  at  last, 
have  a  church.  Their  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  their  determination  to  realize  the  same,  in- 
creases week  by  week. 

The  Buenos  K-^t^s  Standard  i%i\\Q  oldest  Eng- 
lish paper  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  celebrated  its 
eighty-sixth  birthday  a  few  days  ago.  Its  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  are  Irishmen  and  members 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Perhaps  these 
two  latter  facts  are  the  only  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  following  extraordinary  language 
which  appeared  in  their  issue  of  May  4 : 

Some  celestial  influences  were  certainly  at  work 
in  the  generars  mind  when  he  penned  his  message  lo 
the  archbishop.  This  message  stands  alone  and  re- 
veals the  genius  of  the  man  who  wrote  it  General 
Roca,  like  unto  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  has  at  last 
awoke  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  Mr.  Spurgeon^ 
when  dying,  astonished  the  world  by  his  wondrous 
faith  in  prayer,  a  faith  which  bore  him  up  against  all 
the  difficulties  that  marked  his  checkered  life.  Had 
he  been  a  Roman  Catholic  none  would  have  been 
surprised  at  his  dying  revelations,  but  that  a  Non- 
conformist, a  Unitarian,  or  a  Baptist  should  confess 
to  his  unshakable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
amazed  the  whole  religious  world. 

The  statement  that  only  a  Roman  Catholic 
fully  understands  the  nature  of  intelligent 
prayer,  and  consequently  believes  in  its  efficacy, 
is  a  novel  assertion.  Such  a  barefaced  calumny 
in  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
of  the  thousands  of  pious  and  talented  Non- 
conformist ministers  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where is  unpardonable  in  the  colunms  of  the 
oldest  and  presumably  most  respectable  English- 
speakiug  paper  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  native 
fanatical  Romish  papers  are  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  making  such  assertions. 
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OhiDSM  Ed^nQttfl  in  Sh''"ghwii 

Rev.  F.  L.  H.  Pott,  a  miuinuRry  in  China, 
sad  the  priDdpKl  of  St.  John's  College  in 
Shanghai,  when  last  in  the  United  States  gave 
a  New  York  Tr&unt  reporter  an  account  of  the 
coDTeraation  and  action  that  sometimes  takes 
place  when  a  new  pupil  is  brought  to  him.  He 
said: 

"  The  fathers  of  the  bojs  at- 
teodiog  the  college  are  usually 
politicians,  merchants,  or 
icholaia.  Thej  are  all  Chinese 
gentlemen.  Of  coune  I  have 
to  adapt  mjself  to  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Chiueae,  and  so, 
when  a  father  arrives  with  his 
boy,  I  escort  them  to  my 
Chinese  reception  room,  where 
the  father  and  I  each  shake 
OUT  own  hands  most  heartily 
and  bow  profoundly.  I  then 
My  to  him : 

"  '  What  is  your  honorable 
name?' 

"He  replies,  'My mean,  in- 
significant name  is  Wong.' 

"Then  I  say,  'Please  bo 
seated,'  and  point  to  a  seat  in 
the  back  of  the  room,  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  table— the  seat  of 
the  greatest  honor.  He  imme- 
diately takes  the  right  hand 
seat,  nearest  the  door^the  post 
of  least  honor.  I  urge  him 
to  go  up  higher.  He  declares 
that  he  is  unworthy.  Then  I  catch  hold  of  him 
to  force  him  to  go  higher,  and  be  takes  hold  of 
me  to  prevent  it  We  have  quite  a  vigorous 
struggle,  lasting  some  time.  Finally  he  accepts 
a  compromise,  and  takes  a  seat  halfway  up  the 
side  of  the  room. .  I  sit  down  on  the  seat  next 
lower. 

"Before  beginning  our  conversation  Isend  for 
tea  and  the  water  pipe,  and  when  they  arrive  I 
say,  'Please  use  tea.' 

"When  he  has  taken  some  tea  and  a  puS 
from  the  pipe  we  talk.  He  asks  innumerable 
polite  questions  about  myself.     A  Chinese  gen- 


tleman never  comes  to  business  for  a  quarrer  or 
half  an  hour.  Time  never  troubles  an  oriental. 
He  begins  by  asking : 

"  '  What  is  your  honorable  name  t  ' 
"  1,  of  course,  reply  that   ray  mean,   insig- 
nificant name  is  Pott.     The  next  question  from 

"  'What  is  your  honorable  kingdom  t'    And 
I  am  obliged,  much  as  I  dis- 

"  '  The  small,  petty  district 
from  which  I  come  is  the 
United  States  of  America.' 

"  '  How  many  little  stems 
have  you  sprouted  t'  he  says. 
That  is  the  way  he  asks  how 
old  I  am. 

"  '  I  have  vainly  spent  thirty 
years,'  I  reply. 

"Asking  after  my  father, 
he  says, '  Is  the  honorable  and 
great  man  of  the  household 
living  V 

"It  is  shocking,  I  know, 
but  I  have  to  answer,  '  The 
old  man  is  well.' 

"Then  comes,  '  How  many 
precious  little  ones  have  you  f ' 

"I  reply,  gravely,  'I  have 
two  little  dogs.'  (The  little 
dugs  are  my  children.)  The 
last  question  is : 

"  '  How  many  children  have 
you  in  this  illustrious  iostitu- 


n?' 
'I  have    a  hundred   little 


"My  an 
brothers.' 

"Then  he  comes  to  business,  and  says,  'Ven- 
erable master,  I  have  brought  my  little  dog  here, 
and  worshipfully  intrust  him  to  your  charge.' 

"The  little  fellow,  who  has  been  standing 
in  a  corner  of  the  room,  comes  forward,  kneels 
before  mc,  puts  his  bands  on  the  gronnd, 
knocks  bis  head  on  the  floor,  and  worships  me. 
I  raise  him  up  and  send  him  oS  to  school,  and 
arrangements  are  made  about  his  dormitory, 
coune  of  study,  etc. 

'The  gentleman  rises  to  take  his  leave.     'I 
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have  tormented  you  exceediDgly  to-day,^  he  re- 
marks. 

**  *  O,  no,'  I  answer,  *  I  have  dishonored  you.' 

*^  As  he  goes  toward  the  door  he  keeps  say- 
ing, *  I  am  gone,  I  am  gone  ; '  and  I  reply, 
*Go  slowly,  go  slowly.' 

"  As  I  follow  him  to  the  gate  in  the  garden 
he  says,  '  Please  refrain  your  golden  footsteps.' 

^*  When  we  arrive  at  the  gate  we  again  shake 
our  own  hands,  bow  reverently  to  each  other, 
and  he  is  gone. 

^^  Their  politeness  is  sometimes  carried  to  an 
extreme  which  seems  amusing  to  us.  I  have 
seen  five  or  six  men  enter  a  door  at  which  they 
had  chanced  to  meet.  They  all  urge  one 
another  to  go  in  first.  And  this  ceremonious 
politeness  is  not  confined  to  the  upper  classes. 
If  two  wheelbarrow  men  meet  in  a  narrow  path, 
and  one  has  to  go  to  one  side  to  let  the  other 
pass,  the  one  who  kept  the  road  will  say,  *  I 
have  sinned  against  you  ; '  ana  the  other  will 
reply,  *  Don't  mention  it.' " 


Oonfession  of  a  Oonverted  Roman  Oatholic  in 

Mexico. 

Mrs.  Canuta  Rivero,  sixty-one  years  of  age, 
was  converted  from  Romanism  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  1895  and  was  received  into  the  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  the  Uome  Mimon  Monthly  of 
June,  1895,  is  given  the  confession  made  by 
the  convert  as  to  her  previous  religious  faith 
and  practice  as  follows : 

**Ihave  always  been  a  Roman  Catholic.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  priests  forgave 
me  my  si  us.  I  commenced  to  confess  to  them 
when  I  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  continued 
the  practice  regularly  cverj^  four  months  ;  fol- 
lowing my  confession,  and  the  absolution  that 
the  priest  pronounced,  I  remained  very  tranquil 
in  my  mind,  because  I  believed  I  was  entirely 
freed  from  guilt.  I  kept  a  number  of  images 
and  idols  in  my  house.  You  know  my  par- 
ticular saint  (a  carved  wooden  figure  of  our 
Lord,  life-size),  the  *Lord  of  the  Garden,' and 
I  used  to  talk  to  him  as  to  a  friend.  I  said  to 
myself,  '  They  are  saints,  and  they  are  bound  to 
hear  me.'  I  used  to  pray  to  them  with  faith, 
and  I  used  to  beseech  the  Virgin  that  she  would 
intercede  for  me  with  her  Son. 

'*0n  the  twelfth  of  everv  month  I  used  to 
burn  a  lamp  in  front  of  the  Virgin  (the  twelfth 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  pretended  appearance 
of  the  Virgin  to  Juan  Diego  at  Guadalupe). 
When  I  had  no  oil  for  my  lamp  I  was  in  so 
great  an  afiliction  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to 


do,  until  I  went  and  pawned  some  article  lo 
that  I  could  secure  the  oil.  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  for  confession  to  the  Villa  of  Guada- 
lupe (four  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Mexico). 
If  I  had  nothing  with  which  to  pay  my  car- 
fare I  went  afoot,  setting  out  very  early  in  the 
morning.  I  went  also  on  the  twelfth  of  every 
month  to  visit  the  Virgin.  With  greater  confi- 
dence I  used  to  ofi^er  my  prayers  to  her  out 
there  ;  not  so  now  ;  my  confidence  is  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

**  As  to  penance,  I  accustomed  myself  to  ^ear 
haircloth  about  my  waist,  and  also  on  my  feet 
The  instruments  worn  on  my  feet  were  some- 
what like  currycombs,  made  of  wire,  with  fine 
points  that  would  wound  my  feet.    I   placed 
them  inside  my  shoes  and  wore  them  from  the 
first  Friday  of  Lent  till  Easter  Sunday  (about 
six  weeks),  when  I  removed  them.     Their  ob- 
ject was  to  help  the  Saviour  in  his  sufferings. 
At  the  present  time  my  thought  is  very  differ- 
ent." 


Little  Pepita,  of  Mexico. 

On  the  side  of  one  of  the  many  blue  moun- 
tains that  surround  the  old  city  of  Saltillo, 
Mexico,  little  Pepita  lived  with  her  father  and 
old  grandmother,  Senora  Lugarda  Colombo. 

Pepita's  father,  Martinez  Colombo,  was  what 
is  known  as  a  Ifurrero,  or  donkey  driver.  He 
kept  a  drove  of  hurroSy  or  donkeys,  six  or  eight 
in  number,  and  every  morning  he  and  his  son, 
Tonio,  would  go  into  the  city  driving  the  don- 
keys laden  with  the  supplies  they  had  for  sale. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  young  Indian  corn,  or 
potatoes  and  beans,  and  the  strings  of  hot  pep- 
per ;  or  again  it  would  be  baskets  of  young 
goats,  with  their  legs  tied  together,  all  crying 
out  like  so  many  hurt  babies.  But  chiefly  it 
was  the  gi*eat  bundles  of  meaquite  wood,  with- 
out which  no  cook  in  Saltillo  could  get 
along. 

Martinez  had  his  fields  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  ground  was  tilled  after  the 
rudest  methods,  and  the  fences  were  such  poor 
makeshifts,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  goats 
and  pigs  and  cows  were  constantly  breaking  in. 

One  day  Martinez  came  in,  his  face  the  pic- 
ture of  the  deepest  despair  as  he  said  to  his 
mother  that  the  goats  and  the  pigs  had  been 
again  into  his  field  of  young  corn  and  had  well- 
nigh  ruined  it.  He  had  fixed  the  fence  time 
after  time,  but  still  they  kept  getting  in.  His 
mother  said  to  him : 

**  Why  do  you  not  take  the  image  of  one  of 


Little  Pepita. 
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the  Blessed  Saints  out  there  ?    That  will  pro- 
tect the  field  if  anything  can." 

The  face  of  Martinez  lit  up  with  sudden  joy. 

"Pll  take  the  whole  set  of  them,*'  he  made  re- 
ply, *'and  then  Td  like  to  see  any  goat  or  pig 
dare  touch  another  blade  of  com  ! " 

''O,  father  !"  said  Pepita,  who  overheard  the 
conversation,  ''those  are  only  images  of  wax 
and  wood  ;  they  can  do  no  good.  I  henrd  my 
dear  teacher  at  the  mission  school  say  so.  It  is 
God,  the  one  God  in  heaven,"  looking  upward 
reverently  as  she  spoke,  ''  who  is  to  help  us 
when  we  are  in  trouble." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  with  a  dark  scowl. 

'*  Don't  let  me  hear  an v  more  such  stuff  as 
that!"  he  said,  sternly.  **  Haven't  we  been 
praying  to  the  images  nil  our  lives  ?  It  isn't 
likely  we'd  change  to  anything  else  so  late  in 
the  day." 

'*But,  father,"  persisted  Pepita,  bravely, 
*'here  is  a  little  book  that  tells  us  how  sinful  it 
is  to  worship  these  images  of  stone  and  wood 
and  wax,"  and  as  she  spoke  Pepita  drew  a  small 
brown  book  out  from  under  the  folds  of  her 
shawl,  and  read: 

'*  'Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
that  is  in  the  water  under  the  earth:  fori  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God.' 

"  O,  father  I  "  she  continued,  "  this  little  book 
is  the  Bible,  the  very  word  of  God  himself. 
It  cannot  speak  falsely." 

*'  If  these  are  the  kind  of  things  you  are  learn- 
ing at  tliat  mission  school,  Pepita,"  he  said,  his 
brow  darker  than  ever,  "then  I  think  it  is  time 
I  put  a  stop  to  it.  As  to  that  book  you  have 
there,  well,  I'll  inquire  into  that  as  soon  as  I 
have  settled  with  the  pigs  and  goats." 

So,  that  very  afternoon  he  took  the  images 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  Saint  Joseph,  and  Saint 
Antonio  out  to  the  field  and  set  them  up  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self many  times  on  his  wav  back  to  the  house 
when  he  thought  how  those  Blessed  Saints  would 
put  to  rout  every  pig  and  goat. 

Early  next  morning  he  hurried  to  the  field, 
when  lo,  such  a  sight  as  met  his  gaze !  More 
corn  than  ever  had  been  eaten.  The  ground 
was  torn  up  in  every  direction,  while  scattered 
about  were  Saint  Joseph,  Saint  Antonio,  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin !  The  dress  of  the  latter  was 
torn  to  shreds,  Saint  Antonio  had  lost  the  collar 
and  one  sleeve  of  his  coat,  while  as  to  poor 
Saint  Joseph  his  entire  nose  was  gone ! 


The  old  grandmother  came  with  tears  of  in- 
dignation in  her  eyes  and  gently  picked  up  the 
dilapidated  Virgin  and  tenderly  bore  her  home- 
ward to  repair  her  clothing.  The  other  two 
images  Martinez  hung  upon  a  tree  overlooking 
the  field,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  protect  his 
corn.  The  next  morning  they  were  still  hang- 
ing thei*e,  while  the  destruction  of  the  com 
during  the  night  had  been  greater  than  ever. 
Somehow  Martinez  could  not  help  thinking  to 
himself  of  Pepita  and  of  that  little  brown  book 
from  which  she  had  read  those  strange  words 
with  reference  to  images,  and  of  that  other  God 
who  had  declared  his  anger  against  those  who 
made  them.  Did  that  other  Gk)d  have  anv- 
thing  to  do  with  the  way  these  images  were 
behaving? 

In  high  displeasure  Martinez  now  took  the 
images  and  buried  them  in  the  ground  in  order 
to  "force  them  to  terms,"  as  he  said.  But  still 
the  destruction  of  his  corn  went  on.  Finally, 
in  great  anger,  he  dug  them  up  and  broke  them 
to  pieces. 

'*  For,"  said  he,  "  if  all  of  them  together  can- 
not save  a  field  of  corn,  how  are  thev  to  save  the 
soul  of  a  man,  as  the  priests  teach  us  ?  Pepita 
must  be  right  after  all,  and  there  is  a  God 
greater  than  any  of  these." 

When  Pepita  saw  her  father  break  up  the 
images  and  heard  what  he  said,  tears  of  great 
joy  came  into  her  eyes.  She  went  to  him  and 
put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  said  : 

"Dear  father,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  found 
those  images  can  do  you  no  good.  Come,  let  us 
go  and  build  the  fence  about  the  field  as  well  as 
we  can  ;  then  trust  to  God,  the  one  true  God, 
for  the  rest.  To-night  I  will  read  you  about 
him  in  that  dear,  precious  book  of  mine,  yes, 
and  grandmother,  for  she,  too,  must  know  of 
this  God  and  love  him. 

It  was  not  many  months  afterward  that  the 
good  missionary  at  the  little  chapel  in  Saltillo 
added  the  names  of  two  more  earnest  converts 
to  his  church  roll.  The  names  were  those  of 
Martinez  and  Lugarda  Colombo.  Patiently  and 
bravely  had  Pepita  led  them  out  of  the  darkness 
of  night  into  the  glad  light  of  the  Gospel  morn- 
ing.— A.  M.  D.y  in  Messenger. 


Offerings  to  an  Idol. — In  N»ra,  Japan,  there  is  a 
great  idol  In  bronze.  It  represents  a  man  with  a  big 
bead,  in  which  there  are  two  holes.  The  people  put 
in  offerings  through  these  holes,  and  go  there  every 
day  to  pray  to  him.  They  think  that  in  this  way 
they  will  get  forgiveness  for  their  sins. 


Oood  Morning. 


Qood  Honiag  Bound  the  World. 
Do  jotx  knoir  bow  all  people,  from  r*r  and  rrom  oear 
Saj  their  "  Oood  raorniDg"  each  diy  of  the  year? 
For  "  How  do  jou  do?  " 

The  rifcht  word  for  jou, 
Ib  not  JuBt  the  wme  from  Cey lou  [o  Peru. 


Id  the  Hexiran  DBtion  they  ire  fcitlant  and  gay; 
They  shake  hands  with  all  in  a  courteous  way; 

And  they  bow  and  beguile 

Tlieir  frieuda  all  the  while, 
And   "May  you  be  weU   nowl"   they  say  with  a 

But  the  MvagOB  down  in  the  Southern  PaeiQc, 
Where  corals  abound  and  tornadoes  tetriflc, 

Who  care  not  a  feather 

For  wind  or  for  wesither — 
They  salute  by  just  rubbing  their  noses  together. 

And  how  do  Uiey  do  it  in  brilliant  Japan — 
In  brilliant  Nippon,  the  land  of  the  fan  T 

0,  they  bow  very  low, 

And  then  say  as  they  go — 
They  say  their  "Hood  morning,"  which  is  "Obaya," 

But  over  in  China  ihe  old  mandarin 
With  serious  face  does  his  bowing  begin ; 

Then  with  palms  closely  pressed 

In  front  of  bis  breast, 
"  Have  yoii  eaten  your  rice  7"  be  asks  with  a  zest. 

While  with  hands  held  together  and  lilted  on  high, 

With  A  wish  for  the  health  of  the  one  who  goes  by. 

The  brown  .Siamese 

Will  fall  on  his  kneM, 

Or  bow  down  benii^iily  wlih 

gracefiilest  ease. 


rules  the  Xizam, 


With  his  hand  on  hia  heart,  tlie  polite  PerBiui  neigh- 
bor 
HlB  body  iudinea  with  the  lightest  of  labor, 
The  greats  bJB  fnenda. 
The  lower  he  bends, 
And  "  Peac«  be  upon  you  I "  tlie  bleasiog  lie  sends. 

With  the  Syrian  greeier,  now  how  is  it  done? 

Why,  his  finger  lipa  meet  as  he  greets  anyone. 
Then,  with  fanciful  art, 
Touchea  brow,  llpa,  and  heart. 

And  "  Msy  you  be  happy  1  "  he  says  as  they  part. 

With  the  Arncah  men,  then,  what  is  the  word 
That  after  the  sunrise  is  frequently  heard? 

"  May  you  flourirti  away 

Till  your  hair  Is  all  gray  I " 
Is  about  what  they  say  when  they  bid  one  good  day. 

In  France,  wtiere  they  dance  and  they  eing  and  thej 

play, 
"Xow,  how  do  JOU  carry  yourself  ?  "  they  all  s»y. 

Or  if  you  don't  choose 

Their  true  aenae  to  abuse, 
"  Comment  cota  porln-votat "  fltly  you'll  use. 

■■  How  find  yon  yourself  ?  "  they  in  Germany  go ; 
And  "  How  do  yim  tare  ? '"  the  staid  Dutch  wisli  to 


They  all  touch  thei 
heads  and  o 
■•Sahm!" 


Chlneee  Women. 

And  "  How  do  you  stand  T" 
Comes  rrom  Ita'ly'*  band; 
And  "  Be  well  1 "  they  will  tell  you  in  Russia's  gr«at 


So  over  the  earth  the  good  greeting  shall  fly, 
And  each  in  liis  own  way  shall  speak  and  reply; 
Sut  one  thought  is  toutid, 
Whatever  the  sound. 
And  goofi  nioniiiig's  good  morning  the  whole  world 
round. 

—  Jf.ir(J.a  Burr  Banks,  in  SI.  Kitholat.   • 


Seehing  Beavty. 


Qirii  Beekmg  Bnnty  in  Indi^ 
Is  the  spnng  little  HidiIu  girU  arc 
obliged  to  go  through  a.  ceremou}  bo  na 
to  secure  personnl  beauty  id  tlieir  next 
birth,  for  jou  know  it  la  a  very  sad  be- 
lief of  these  poor  people  that  tbej  h&vc 
to  be  born  mnny  time*  The  girl  who 
u  to  perfonn  the  ceremony  is  not  allowed 
to  cut  her  uaila  for  a  month,  and  then 
this  is  done  by  a  noman  barber.  The 
Hindus  never,  at  any  time,  cut  their  own 
nails,  but  meo  employ  a  man  who  is 
called  a  barber,  because  he  alsn  cats  the 
hair. 

After  the  trimming  of  the  nails  the  poor 
child  is  obliged  to  blacken  a  strand  or 
two  of  raw  jute,  which  is  fastened  on 
the  forehead  and  thrown  back,  reacliing 
below  the  knees.  As  this  is  done,  she 
repeats  some  words  expressing  her  wish 
for  hair  as  long  and  as  black  ns  ihe  jute. 
The  Bengali  women  consider  black  hair 
and  eyes  and  a  complexion  of  n  rich 
golden  color  great  marks  of  beauty.  To 
secure  tlie  right  color  the  face  is  rubbed 
with  a  mixture  of  cream  and  flour,  and 
aftcrwanl  with  tumeric.  Her  eyes  ai-e 
blackened  with  lampblack,  which  is 
taken  from  an  iron  kuife  covered  with  mus- 
tard oil  and  held  over  n  lamp.  She  ri'ijeats 
words  expressing  a  desire  for  a  beaiitiTul  coui- 
p'leiion,  and  lustrous  black  eyes.  After  this 
she  holds  ft  fresh  green  betel,  or  pan,  leaf  over 
her  face,  requesting  that  she  be  as  beautiful 
flnd  fresh  as  the  leaf.  Girls  who  have  passed 
through  the  ceremony  are  invited  to  assist  her. 
The  usual  food  is  not  allowed,  but  she  is  fed 
with  some  things  which  represent  her  ]>elitions. 
—Alice  O'Btll 


A  Ksren  Girl  it  India. 

Hindu  women  as  well  as  for  you  English  ladies: 
do  you  believe  thai,  and  do  your  people  al 
home  believe  it  i " 

"  Mohini,  yes;  we  all  believe  it;  it  is  God') 
glad  tidings  to  us  all,  to  you  and  to  us  alike: 
yes,  we  all  believe  it." 

"Then  why,    O    why,    did  you  not  come 
sooner,  and  bring  more  with  you,  to  lell 
this  good  news  ?  "  sobbed  poor  Mohini. 


all 


"Do  Ton  Believe  It? 


Not  very  long  ago  a  Hindu  lady  had,  with 
a  group  of  other  listeners,  been  drinking  in, 
from  a  missionary,  the  explanation  of  the  way 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
when  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Do  you  believe 
it,  Mem  Sahib,  do  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  Mohini,  of  course  I  believe  it.  It  is 
Ood'a  own  mesaage  to  us  all.  I  am  reading  it 
to  you  from  hia  word." 

"Ah,  I  know;  but.  Hem  Sahib,  do  you  be- 
lieve he  gave  his  Sod  to  die  for  tti  miserable 


An  Ainu  Boj'b  Ohiistian  Faith. 

A  MiSBioKABT  writing  from  Japan  tells  us  of 
a  beautiful  lesson  of  simple  trust  in  God  which 
he  learnt  from  an  Aina  boy  who  accompanied 
him  on  one  of  his  journeys  : 

We  traveled  the  first  ]>art  of  the  way  in  Ihe 
train,  and  the  rest  by  road;  and  when  we 
reached  our  stopping  place  for  the  night,  the 
boy  (Shionurek)  found  he  liad  left  his  basket, 
containirg  bis  books  and  clothes,  etc.,  in  the 
train.  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  then,  but 
when  we  knelt  down  together  before  retiring, 
it  did  me  good  to  hear  the  lad  simply  telling 
the  Master  all  about  his  lost  basket,  and  asking 
him  to  bring  it  back  agaiu.  A  few  days  after 
he  bad  a  post  card  from  his  friends  saying  they 
had  inqwred  and  bad  found  the  lost  property. 
The  Master  acknowledged  his  simple  faith. 
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Oatherings  from  Heathen  Lands. 


A  Best  Stone. — A  native  Christian  in  India  said 
to  an  English  traveler,  '*Ah,  Sahib,  Christ  is  all  mj 
hope;  Christ  is  my  rest-stone."  At  first  the  traveler 
did  not  feel  the  force  of  the  words.  Soon  he  learned 
that  in  that  land  burdens  were  not  borne  on  carts  or 
wagons,  but  on  human  heads  or  backs  along  the 
dusty  roads  or  streets,  and  under  the  blazing  sky 
the  burden  bearers  bend  under  their  loads.  Resting 
places  are  provided  for  them.  Stones  are  set  up 
along  the  dusty  highway  just  high  enough  on  which 
the  weary  man  can  rest  his  burden. 


Stone  Charms.  — During  a  tour  up  the  Sierra  Leone 
River,  in  West  Africa,  a  mission  party  came  to  a 
village  entirely  surrounded  with  charms  hung  on  a 
string,  suspended  from  tree  to  tree.  Here  also  was 
an  ambaki^  or  **old  men^s"  house,  full  of  stones. 
One  of  these  stones  is  placed  on  the  cheat  of  the 
dead,  and  left  there  till  the  time  for  burial.  During 
the  interval  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  passed 
from  the  body  into  the  stone.  It  is  then  removed 
and  laid  up  in  the  atnhdki  house  along  with  many 
others.  In  times  of  trouUe  or  difficulty  the  people 
of  the  village  pray  to  those  stones  for  help,  and  be- 
lieve their  prayers  are  heard. 

Worshiping  a  Flag. — Dr.  Huger,  of  Canton,  met 
a  man  carrying  a  small  flag  on  wliich  was  written  in 
Chinese  characters  the  words,  "Supreme  Ruler." 
When  Dr.  Hager  took  hold  of  the  fiag  the  man  cried 
out  in  fear.  '*  Don't  you  see,"  said  he,  '*  that  it  is  the 
idol,  and  I  am  carrying  food  in  my  basket  here  to 
worship  it  with."  What  a  strange  notion!  The 
written  name  for  the  deity  was  to  be  worshiped, 
and  it  was  to  be  carried  around,  and  the  worship 
offered  it  was  not  by  falling  on  one's  knees  in  prayer 
before  it,  but  by  carrying  food  in  the  basket  alongside. 


Silent  Gods. — An  old  Christian  woman  in  the 
Kweiki  Church  spent  twenty-eight  years  of  her  life 
as  a  Ni-ki^  or  nun,  in  a  Buddhist  temple.  She  had  an 
adopted  sou,  who  frequently  came  to  the  Gospel  hall 
in  Kweiki,  where  he  learned  to  love  and  trust  the 
Saviour.  It  is  seven  years  ago  now  since  the  young 
man  began  to  carry  the  strange,  glad  story  which  he 
had  learned  to  the  poor  temple  nun.  As  she  listened, 
her  interest  was  aroused,  and  she  inquired  more 
about  the  Gospel.  At  last,  being  determined  to  test 
the  matter,  she  went  into  the  temple,  and,  bowing  in 
worship  once  more,  she  told  the  idols  that  she  wished 
to  know  whether  she  might  break  her  vegetarian 
vows  or  not.  For  three  nights  she  slept— or  lay 
awake — on  the  hard,  cold  stones  before  the  idols, 
waiting  for  a  dream  or  a  virion.  The  idols  were 
utterly  silent,  however,  and  on  the  fourth  morning 
she  addressed  them  thus:  *'P'u*sa  (gods),  I  have 
washed  your  faces  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  I  have 
been  faithful  to  you,  and  now  in  ray  time  of  need  you 
cannot  help  me,  so  I  have  done  with  you." — China's 
Millions. 


Worshiping  Bears. — A  missionary iu  Japan  writes: 
"The  Ainu  bring  up  bears  to  worship  and  kilL 
One  old  bear  hunter  told  me  the  prayer  he  uses  be- 
fore he  kills  it.  It  is  this :  *  0,  my  dear  bear,  I  am 
about  to  send  your  spirit  back  to  your  home  in  the 
mountains,  but  before  you  go  I  offbr  you  my  prayers, 
together  with  some  sake  (wine).  Pray  accept  them. 
Doubtless  we  shall  meet  again  when  I  hunt  in  your 
district.  I  will  then  offer  you  more  prayers  and 
wine.  Please  let  us  meet  again.'  After  thi»  prayer 
has  been  said  the  Ainu  attacks  the  bear  and  kills 
it,  and  then  feasts  on  the  body.  But  bears  are  not 
the  only  animals  so  treated.  I  have  seen  wolves 
and  foxes,  and  even  jays,  crows,  and  sparrows 
brought  up  in  cages  to  be  worshiped  and  eaten." 


Malays  Testing  Englishmen. — A  ship  commanded 
by  a  New  England  sea  captain  visiting  India  was 
boarded  by  a  Malay  merchant,  a  man  of  property, 
who  asked  him  if  he  had  any  tracts  he  could  part 
with.  The  captain,  surprised  by  this  request  from  a 
heathen,  as  he  considered  him,  asked,  "  What  do 
you  want  with  English  tracts?  You  cannot  read 
them."  •*  True,  but  I  have  a  use  for  them  neverthe- 
less," said  the  Malay,  through  his  interpreter. 
'*  Whenever  one  of  your  countrymen  or  an  English- 
man calls  on  me  to  trade  I  put  a  tract  in  his  way  and 
watch  him.  If  he  reads  it  with  interest  I  infer  that 
he  will  not  cheat  me ;  if  he  throws  it  aside  with  con- 
tempt, or  with  an  oath  of  profanity,  I  have  no  more 
to  do  with  him — I  cannot  trust  him." 


Sending  Love  by  Birds. — One  of  the  superstitious 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  is  that  they  can  send  their  lore 
by  a  bird  to  their  dead  ones.  When  a  maiden  dies 
they  imprison  a  young  bird  until  it  first  begins  to 
sing.  They  then  load  it  with  kisses  and  caresses 
and  set  it  at  liberty  over  the  grave  of  tlie  maiden 
who  has  died,  believing  that  it  will  not  fold  its  wings 
nor  close  its  eyes  until  it  has  flown  to  the  spirit  land 
and  delivered  its  precious  burden  of  affection  to  the 
loved  and  lost;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  twenty 
or  titirty  birds  to  be  loosed  over  the  same  grave- 
messengers  ef  love. 


A  Thorn  Tree  Goddess.— Etev.  L.  R.  Scudder,  a 
missionary  in  India,  writes:  "I  have  seen  a  form  of 
worship  which  seems  almost  incredible  in  its  child- 
ishness. It  is  the  worship  of  a  g^dess  called  Bon- 
thammal.  She  is  supposed  to  be  very  poor,  without 
even  rags  with  which  to  cover  herself,  and  is  always 
worshiped  under  a  particular  kind  of  thorn  tree. 
Two  little  stones  are  set  up  under  the  tree,  a  little 
color  of  some  sort  daubed  on  them,  and  a  rag  of 
cloth  hung  on  the  tree.  That  starts  it ;  and  soon 
the  tree  is  adorned  witli  all  sorts  of  rags  hung  on  it 
in  honor  of  the  indigent  goddess.  All  who  go  by 
tiiat  way,  if  they  recognize  that  deity,  must  hang 
something  on  that  tree." 


MISSIONARY  CATECHISM  ON  MEXICO. 


What  and  ichert  is  itcxieot  A  republic  south  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

What  a  the  populalion  of  Jttxicot  In  December, 
189S,  It  iru  12.542,057.  Of  theae  about  1,500,000 
are  uf  pure  or  netrl/  pure  Spaaiih  blood,  about 
5,000,000  are  Indlaiu,  and  (be  balance  are  of  a 
mixed  race.    Nearly  all  speak  tbe  Spaoiih  language. 

What  iiihe  condition  of  the  Jtulianaf  UoetoftheTQ 
are  settled  Id  the  toima  and  Tillages,  and  support 
theai9«lTea  b;  trade,  miniog,  and  fanDing.  From 
them  have  riiwn  men  o(  talent  and  ability  as  garem- 
ora,  generals,  judges,  artiata,  etc,  one  (Benito  Juarez) 
becoming  preaident  of  the  republic. 

Wliat  are  At  hornet  and  life  of  the  ftopUt  Tlie 
homes  and  *oei<d  lifb  of  the  better  classes  are  much 
similar  to  those  of  the  cultivalad  people  of  the  United 
Stales,  bnt  among  the  lower  daasea  the  vomen  are 
drudges,  and  the  homes  are  poor,  the  bouses  gener' 
ally  bring  of  one  story  and  built  of  adobe,  or  sun- 
diied  briekn. 

What  wu  rte  rd^fon  of  the  people  originally  1  Prior 
to  the  cooquest  by  Spain,  about  370  jeara  ago,  the 
p«ople  were  pagans  and  idolaters  with  13  prindpal 
and  260  lesser  deities.  Human  victims  were  offered 
to  their  gods. 

What  it  the  rdigion  of  the  people  nou>t  The  Roman 
Cetholic.  When  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Spain 
the  people  were  conTsrted  by  the  sword  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  but  retained  many  of  their  old 
superstitions  and  practices.  "  Paganism  wsa  bap- 
tized and  Christianity  was  paganized." 

Art  other  religioru  than  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
mitted t  Yea  There  was  partial  religious  liberty 
from  lUST  to  1ST3.  In  1873  an  ameodineDt  to  the 
CoQStilution  was  adopted  which  decUred,  "  The  Stale 
and  tbe  Church  are  Independent  of  each  otber.  Con- 
grea*  may  not  paaa  laws  estsblishing  or  prohibiting 
any  religion." 

Are  Prolataala  protected  in  Mtxicof  Protestants 
are  protected  by  the  goTcmment  as  f>r  as  poesible, 
but  in  many  pcntions  of  the  coontrj  Roman  Catholic 


priesU   excite  opposition   to  ProtestanU  and   bring 
about  persecution,  and  in  some  cases  murder. 

What  have  Protalanta  dont  in  Meiicot  In  187) 
misnioniries  were  sent  to  Ueiico  by  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  and  by  the  Friends. 
These  have  since  been  followed  b;  Meibodisl, 
Presbjlerian,  Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  miasionBries.  In  1S7D  there  were  probably 
not  mure  than  100  Protestants  in  Mexico.  In  IS95 
tliere  were  reported  18,000  Protesiant  communicants 
connected  with  tiie  different  missions. 

An  Froleslanl  miwiortt  nevUd  in  Mexicot  Dr. 
Francis  K.  C lurk  writes  from  Mexico;  "Do  you  ask 
what  is  the  need  of  missiouary  worlf  in  Mexico,  a 
nominally  Christian  land,  prosperous  Meiico,  with 
her  railroads  nnd  her  telegraph  lines  nnd  her  huge 
cathedrals  and  nnniberlesa  churches?  Those  grimy 
tigiires  nt  erery  rAil«ay  station,  in  their  picturesque 
rugs,    answer    the    t|ue;tllon.     Tliey    have    religion 


hofa 
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kind  that  makes  the  people  cleanly  and  wholesome 
and  virtuous.  It  is  not  of  a  kind  that  educates  and 
elevates,  or  lifts  tlie  common  people  above  the  con- 
dition of  savages.  It  dues  not  oven  make  the  prieals, 
moral  men.  how  mnch  less  the  people.  If  miaaionsry 
work  ia  needed  in  the  jungles  of  India,  or  in  the  mud 
villages  of  heathen  Kgjpt,  it  is  needed  exactly  as 
much  among  the  mud  villages  of  Roman  Catholic 
Mexico.' 

What  is  tlie  report  of  tilt  Methodist  Epiaeopal  Mission 
in  if-rxicoT  The  Mission  wss  commenL-ed  in  1873.  It 
now  reports  4,342  members  and  probationers,  and  in 
addition  0,000  adhsrtnls,  with  3,996  scholars  in  day 
schools  and  1,850  scholars  in  Sunday  schools.  Tbe 
foreign  missionaries  are: 

Mcrico  Cilu,  J.  W.  Butior,  D.D.,  and  wits,  Kev.  W.  C. 
Evuuand*tte,ll[BMuTl»Td,  lllnll.L.Ayrea;  tfiebta, 
Rei.  Pimnk  Bwton  ud  wITe.  Ulia  B.  Uniberger.  Hln  C.  M. 

E.  H.  DunmOTB;  unzatm.  Rbt.  S.  W.  Slberts  and  wU»; 
Slla-i,  Rev.  L.  B.  Silmans.  M.S.,  ud  wife.  Bev.  Geo.  B. 
Urde,  M.D..  and  wire;  Pachuen.  Miss  Harj  Huilngr. 
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Mexico. 


Oonoert  Program. 
Singing:  "  Hail,  to  the  Lord*s  Anointed." 
Reading  Scripture  Responsivelj. 
Prayer  for  Mexico,  its  Rulers,  People,  and  Mis- 
sionaries. 

Questions  and  Answers  on  Mexico. 
Reading:  *' Little  Pepita,  of  Mexico." 
Recitation:  "What  Tidings  from  Mexico?" 
Singing :  *'  For  kindred,  country,  church,  we  pray." 
Collection. 


Help  for  Mezioo. 

BT  RBT.  H.  L.  MOREHOUSE. 

For  kindred,  country,  church,  we  pray. 

For  distant  lands  in  sin  and  woe : 
Prayers  rise  like  incense, — yet,  to-day, 

Where  are  the  prayers  for  Mexico  ? 

For  fields  at  home,  for  fields  abroad, 
The  streams  of  Christian  giving  flow, — 

Most  blessed  streams.    But,  0  Lord  God, 
Where  are  the  means  for  Mexico? 

From  papal  night  turned  toward  the  light, 
Souls,  disenthralled,  the  truth  would  know, — 

Twelve  million  souls !  '*  The  fields  are  white ! " 
Where  are  the  men  for  Mexico  ? 

Here  is  our  neighbor.     Pass  not  by. 

Like  priest  and  Levite  long  ago ; 
Have  pity!     Help!     Ring  out  the  cry: 

*'  Prayers  J  means  j  and  men  for  Mexico  !  " 

— Uome  Mission  MonVily. 


What  Tidings  from  Mexico? 

BY  REV.  n.  L.  MOREHOUSE. 

Ho^  watchman!  what  tidings  from  Mexico  f 
I  see  the  gleam  of  a  brigliter  day. 

The  lofiier  peaks  with  its  light  aglow, 
While  the  shadowed  valleys  are  growing  gray 

With  the  glimmering  rays  through  the  mists  below ; 
I  see  the  lingeruig  shadows  retire 

And  the  lovers  of  darkness  sullenly  go. 
The  coming  of  others  with  a  holy  desire 

To  mold  from  the  old  a  new  Mexico. 

Bo,  watchman!  What  further  of  Mexico  f 

I  hear  the  noise  of  a  host  astir. 

The  sound  of  a  going  whose  meaning  we  know, — 
A  stirring  of  souls,  as  the  boughs  of  the  fir 

Are  vibrant  when  heavenlv  breezes  blow; 
I  hear  the  lament  of  tyrants  who  quake 

At  the  doom  of  their  merited  overthrow, 
And  the  jubilant  tones  of  heroes  who  break 

The  bonds  from  the  old  for  a  new  Mexico. 

And  what  of  the  future  of  Mexico  f 

Our  faith  responds:  It  will  not  be  long 

Ere  we  wrest  the  land  from  the  haud  of  the  foe. 
And  strongholds  of  error  erected  on  wrong 

Shall  fall  like  the  walls  of  Jericho : 
While  the  moral  deserts  of  brier  and  thorn 

Shall  bloom  as  the  rose ;  and  fountains  shall  flow ; 
And  a  nation  refashioned,  redeemed,  reborn, 

Shall  unfold  from  the  old  a  new  Mexico. 

— Hbnie  Mission  Monthly. 


Fenanoe  in  Mezioo. 

A  MISSIONARY  in  Mexico  writes  to  Over  Sea 
and  Land  of  the  penance  required  in  Mexico 
city: 

'*  The  people  confess  their  sins  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  and  he  imposes  such  punish- 
ments as  he  may  deem  each  case  demands. 
Three  kinds  of  penance  are  very  common  here:- 

**  First,  the  penitents  are  allowed  nothing  to 
eat  for  a  given  time  but  bread  and  water. 
Another  is  to  go  from  their  home  to  the  church 
or  cathedral  on  their  knees.  In  each  hand  they 
carry  a  wax  candle  about  two  feet  long,  and 
when  they  reach  the  church  the  priest  lights 
the  candles.  They  must  remain  on  their  knees 
in  there  until  they  are  burned  out.  When  one 
thinks  that  pavements  in  Mexico  are  rough  and 
broken,  and  the  streets  steep  and  irregular,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  hard  penance 
this  would  be. 

*'The  other  and  the  most  horrible  one,  per- 
haps, of  all,  is  imposed  during  Lent.  A  room 
is  set  apart  for  the  purpose  at  the  church.  The 
women  on  whom  penance  has  been  laid  are 
gathered  together  first.  Afterward  the  men. 
They  are  confined  in  this  room  for  a  period  of 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  priest  furnishes  each 
penitent  with  a  scourge,  very  much  resembling 
a  cat  o^  nine  tails.  Then  the  priest  preaches  a 
sermon  each  night  on  such  subjects  as  the  Judg- 
ment, Death,  and  Purgatory.  While  he  is 
preaching  the  lights  are  blown  out  in  this  room, 
the  clotliingis  partly  removed,  and  each  peni- 
tent is  expected  to  beat  himself  or  herself  on 
the  back  with  this  whip  until  the  skin  is  broken 
and  the  blood  fiows. 

**  The  waiting  congregation  in  the  body  of 
the  church  can  plainly  hear  the  blows  and  cries 
of  these  poor  deluded  creatures.  I  was  told 
that  two  women  died  in  Monterey  last  year  from 
the  effects  of  this  penance." 


Some  writers  on  Mexico  to-day  try  to  give  the 
impression  that  superstition  and  idolatry  are  gone. 
They  are  not.  On  the  morning  of  October  12,  1895, 
from  the  Peralvillo  gate  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  sol- 
dier*s  wife,  Maria  Saavedra,  set  out  to  make  the 
journey  of  three  miles  to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  on  her  knees,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  made 
on  condition  that  her  daughter  should  reco\'er  from 
pneumonia.  Toward  night  she  reached  the  edge  of 
the  village  unable  to  move  farther  on  her  knees,  and 
a  priest  raised  her  to  her  feet,  saying,  "  It  is  enough,** 
and  led  her  to  the  church,  where  she  fainted  before 
the  altar  and  was  carried  home  suffering  extreme 
tortures  from  swollen  limbs  and  a  burning  fever. 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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( CoiUinii 

Let  tlie  reader  cast  his  eyes  below,  and        This  iosigai Scant  honse  of  worship,  wilb 

take  a  long  look  at  this  picture,  allowing  tbc  bare   e\ce|>tion  of  a    poorer    oii<^  onr 

the  entire  front  of  the  Metliodist  Episcopal  workers  occupy  in  Lima,  is  the  only  pla 


the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  opened  ' 
in  all  of  the  great  Pacific  slope,  from  Cal- 


ifornia to  Iquique 

many  ihousanilg  of 

All  of  thi!  coast  I 


place  of  worship  in  the  city  of  Callao. 

This  chapel,  as  we  delight  to  call  it,  con- 
sists of  one   rented   room    barely  sixteen 
feet  wide  by  fifty  long.     It  has  not  a  win- 
dow in  it,  excepting  two  very  small  ones 
high  overhead,  at  the 
light    and    the    left 
of  the  pulpit  ic  the 
extreme  back  part. 

It  is  a  very  uncom- 
fortable place  of  wor- 
ship. 

First  of  all,  it  is 
lighted  and  venti- 
lated by  means  of  a 
trapdoor  in  the  fliit 
roof,  which  door  is 
arranged  to  open  and 
shut  by  means  of  cor.l 
and  pulley.  Whin 
the  trap  is  shut  ili'- 
room  is  dark  aul 
stifling.  When  open 
the  wind  rushes  down 
upon    the    heails   of 

the  andience  making  them  uncomfortable,  wife  in  Cueco  (these  workers  are  all  Bap- 
causing  them  to  take  cold  and  threatening  tists  of  excellenl  characier  and  tnucli 
the  feeble  with  severe  illness.  grace,  hailing  from  Great  Brit«.in),  «ur  lit- 

Ag.'tin,  the   room    opens  upon    n    noisy     lie  work  here  in  Peru  ia  the  only  one  ever 
street,  where  therattlingof  carts,  the  bray-     opened  exclusively  for  the  conversion  of 


Chili~a  distaoce  of 
fliles. 

iwns  of  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral Am  erica,  Colom- 
bia, the  whole  of  Ec- 
uador, the  whole  of 
Pern,  the  whole  of 
Bolivia,  and  northern 
Chili  are  awaiting  to- 
be  evangelized.  This 
vast  camp,  with  its 
teeming  millions  of 
souls  hungering  for 
the  bread  of  life,  has 
apparently  been  the 
subject  of  no  mission- 
ary concern  what- 
ever. With  the  ex- 
ceptions of  a  work 
Mr.  Stark  and  wife 
are  now  endeavoring' 
to  organize  in  Lima,, 
and   3Ir.  .Tarret  and 


iug  of  donkeys,  and  the  uhouts  of 
seriously  disturb  the  worshiped. 

The  street  is  full  of  cobblestones,  which 
are  often,  especially  during  the  hours  of 
evening  service,  hurled  against  the  door  by 
our  enemies  with  such  violence  and  per- 
sistency as  to  be  exceedingly  trying  to  both 
patience  and  nerves. 

The  room  is  so  small  that  were  all  of  the 
native  church  membei-B  to  present  them- 
selves at  one  time,  they  could  not  he  ac- 
commodated even  by  occupying  the  avail- 


able 
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the  natives  in  all  of  the  above-mentioned 
territory. 

The  Great  Impobtakcb  of  oub  Work. 

Viewed  from  many  standpoints  of  oon- 

siileration,  the  work   our  Church  is  now 

doing  in  Peru  is  of   incalculable   impor- 

1.  We  have  made  a  beginning.  And 
that  it  is  a  beginning  which  wilt  have  no 
ending  until  these  lands  shall  have  been 
redeemeil  from  the  gross  errors  and  the 
midnight  darkness  which  enithronds  them. 


Peru  as  a  Miaaion  Field. 


until,  indeed,  the  Saviour  of  mankind  will 
Appear  to  bind  S.-itau  and  oast  ain  from  the 
world  forever — is  seen  in  the  fact  that  our 
misBionarieshave  remained  here,  and  taught 
salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone,  in  the 
face  of  such  opposition  as  haa  scarcely  ever 
been  witnessed  sinee  the  days  of  the  Inqui- 
sition in  Spain.    Missionaries  never  retreat. 

2.  The  same  thing  is  to  he  seen  in  the 
mensure  of  success  attending  the  work  in 
the  matter  of  saving  souls. 

In  the  little  clinpel,  the  picture  of  which 
is  given,  LuDdre<U  have  been  brought  from 
death  unto  life.  A  large  per  cent  of  these 
have  been  scattered,  through  iinanuial  dig- 
tress  apparent  in  all  parts  of  Porn,  neces- 
sitating their  going  away  to  earn  bread  ; 
but  fomc  who  liave  thus  departed,  instead 
of  falling  back  to  Romiah  doctrines,  or 
being  driven  to  silence  hy  the  dreadful 
persecutions  hurled  against  them,  have  be- 
come preachers  of  riglileuusnesa.  They 
hate  clun<j  to  llR'ir  IJibles,  and.  when  op- 


portunities offered,  liave  read  them  to  their 
neighbors,  and  Liught  the  necessity  of  re- 
pentance and  regeneration  through  Christ 
as  based  upon  this  word.  And  thus  in  a 
number  of  important  centers  fiom  which 
we  liave  heard,  eager  and  earnest  groups 
of  devout  men  have  been  fonned  who  have 
written  to  Dr.  Wooil,  urging  him  to  send 
them  ministers  to  more  perfectly  teach 
them  the  ways  of  life. 

But  in  the  little  chapel  here  in  Callao, 
as  well  as  in  tlie  one  in  Lima,  the  work  of 
redemption  is  still  going  on.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  without  some  one  uniting  with 
our  Church.  And  the  i-onverls  thus  made 
compare  favorably  in  tamest  and  holy  en- 
deavor with  those  from  tlie  rank  and  file 
of  mankind  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Last  Tltursday  I  assisted  the  n;itive  pastor 
ill  conducting  a  lovo  fe.ist;  and  I  must  say- 
that  I  never  hoard  clearer  or  better  testi- 
monies, jriving  evidence  of  salvation,  in  all 
inv  life. 
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Peru  a%  a  Miuion  Mdd. 


On  Sunday,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Wood, 
I  administered  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  to  the  same  congregation.  An  ep- 
idemic of  smallpox  is  now  running  its 
course  among  the  poor  in  Callao,  which 
no  doubt  had  the  effect  of  keeping  some 
from  the  service;  and  many  of  the  native 
Church  members  are  house  servants  and 
are  otherwise  employed  in  a  manner'not 
leaving  them  free  to  attend.  Still  the 
house  was  well  filled;  the  occasion  was  a 
blessed  one;  and  I  think  as  many  as  sixty 
persons  came  forward  for  the  (*ommunion. 

3.  The  next  point  affecting  the  impor- 
tance of  this  work  is  one  arising  from  lo- 
cality. Peru  is  a  natural  center,  from  the 
state  capital  of  which  our  Gospel  work 
will  radiate  outward  in  many  different  di- 
rections. As  a  proper  place  for  mission- 
ary headquarters,  Lima  has  the  following 
advantages  over  all  other  cities  on  the  en- 
tire coast: 

(or.)  The  climate  is  almost  perfect,  being 
neither  too  cold  nor  too  hot  during  any 
time  of  the  year  for  comfort  and  activity. 

(6.)  Public  health  is  exceptional.  Out- 
side of  smallpox,  which  with  the  present 
system  of  enforced  vaccination,  will  soon 
disappear,  epidemics  are  almost  entirely 
unknown.  When  contrasted  with  other 
coast  towns  such  as  Panama  and  Guaya- 
quil, where  yellow  fever  and  other  malig- 
nant diseases  are  very  destructive  to  hu- 
man life,  Lima  appears  as  the  most  favor- 
able and  most  desirable  center  for  all  of 
our  missionary  labors,  health  alone  being 
considered. 

(c.)  It  is  the  largest  city,  and  with  Cal- 
lao only  seven  miles  away,  has  the  largest, 
best,  and  most  important  seaport  between 
San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso. 

(c?.)  It  is  in  touch  with  nearly,  or  per- 
haps fully,  two  millions  of  Indians  living 
on  the  transandine  table-lands  of  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  the  upper  Amazon. 

These  Indians  are,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
industrious,  peace-loving  descendants  of  a 
former  unique  and  in  many  respects  won- 
derful civilization,  and  are  deserving  of  the 
sympathy    an^    missionary   effort   of    all 


Christendom.  They  can  be  easily  evan- 
gelized. And  when  once  freed  from  the 
priests,  who  do  nothing  more  for  their 
material  and  spiritual  welfare  than  to  rob 
them  by  an  unlawful  and  iniqaitons  sys- 
tem  of  forced  tithing,  and  fill  them  with 
superstitions  regarding  themiracalouB  pow- 
ers of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  wooden 
images — when  once  freed  from  these  con- 
ditions, and  placed  under  those  enabling 
them  to  unfold  to  the  fullest  possibilities 
of  their  manhood,  these  redskins  will  make 
as  good  agriculturalists,  artisans,  teachers, 
preachers,  philosophers,  and  scientists  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  themselvea  They  can  be 
reached  better  through  missionary  effort 
directed  from  Lima  than  in  any  other  wav. 
(e.)  Lima  is  in  touch,  by  means  of  rail, 
water,  and  telegraphic  communications, 
with  all  other  coast  towns  far  and  near, 
thus  making  it,  in  connection  with  the 
other  advantages  just  named,  the  most 
desirable  missionary  center  in  all  the  west 
coast  of  South  America. 

Let  Us  Now  Consider  the  Nekds  of 

THIS  Mission. 

What  we  want  most  besides  the  contin- 
ual outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
our  labors  is  money.  Dr.  Wood  has  all 
of  the  earnest,  consecrated  missionaries  he 
can  now  use,  without  more  funds.  He 
could  open  up  a  dozen  new  missionary 
fields,  where  splendid  results  could  be 
obtained,  if  he  only  had  the  cash.  His 
own  work  is  lagging  in  Lima,  in  a  lame 
and  otherwise  sadly  crippled  condition,  for 
the  want  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He 
is  compelled  to  turn  and  twist  in  number- 
less ways,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet 
the  limited  conditions  of  his  bank  account. 
Yet  he  makes  no  complaint,  finds  no  fault. 
Nor  do  I.  But  we  are  wriggling  away, 
like  eels  in  a  net,  with  no  power  to  break 
the  meshes.  What  to  do  about  it  I  cannot 
tell;  but  I  fancy  that  for  the  present  we 
shall  continue  the  wriggling. 

OuB  Embarrassments  Can  be  Greatly 

Diminished. 

There  is  one  thing,  very  important  in 

itself,  which  I  think  might  be  remedied. 


If  so  I  would  give  a  Methodist  siioiit  thai 
would  vibrate  the  Andes!  '  If  some  stew- 
ard to  whom  the  Lord  has  intrnsted  wealth 
will  forward  to  the  Missionary  Secretaries 
a  cheek  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of  two 
suitable  churches — one  iii  Lima  and  one 
here  in  Callao — the  one  half  of  all  of  our 
embarrassments  will  speedily  disappear. 

A  Di8<iEACE  TO  THE  EsTiRE  Pkotkstant 
World. 

Our  present  places  of  worship  are  a  dis- 
grace to  Protestantism  in  general  in  a  two- 
fold measure  :  (a)  from  the  fact,  the 
importance  of  which  can  scarcely  he  over- 
ratt'd,  that  our  poverty-stricken  chapels 
convey  to  the  natives  among  whom  wc 
labor  the  idea  of  insignificance,  the  lack 
of  power,  and  the  lack  of  worth;  and,  (i) 
because  no  other  evangelical  body  has  ever 
appeared  npon  this  important  field  to  do 
better  than  we  have  done,  to  stimulate  us 
to  greater  activities,  and  to  help  us  to  a 
higher  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people. 

These  places  of  worship  are  a  disgrace 
to  Methodism,  from  the  fact  that,  in  all 
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of  the  vast  territory  I  liave  named,  our 
two  small  rented  rooms,  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
masses,  are  the  only  churches  maintained. 

They  are  a  disgrace  to  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular, who,  as  missionaries  on  the  field, 
find  that  we  are  groiuid  down  into  the  very 
dust  of  humility — ostracized  from  the  so- 
ciety and  the  sympathy  of  the  infiucnlial; 
compelled  to  creep  when  we  have  the 
strength,  the  manhood,  and  the  disposition 
to  walk — and  compelled  to  fight  witliont 
place  to  stand,  while  our  enemies  charge 
us  from  splendid  ramparts  and  beautiful 
fortifications,  supported  by  the  powers  of 
state  and  the  dignity  arising  from  public 
and  private  wealth. 

A  Lksson  from  the  Pope  of  Roue. 

When  the  pope  sends  a  missionary  to 
the  United  States,  he  at  once  equips  him 
with  all  of  the  necessities  for  rapid  ad- 
vancement. 

It  was  Addison  who  declared:  "  Gold  is 
a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  unders  tan  ding. 
It  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an 
instant,  acoommodates  itself  to  the  mean- 
est capacities,  silences  the  loud  and  the 
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clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  inflexible.^' 

And  the  pope  seems  to  fully  understand 
this  power  of  money  in  the  matter  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  He  would  never  think 
of  sending  a  great  priest  to  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  national  con- 
stitution, national  laws,  and  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  people,  and  compel 
that  priest  to  preach  in  a  one  story,  adobe 
house,  only  sixteen  feet  wide,  ill-condi- 
tioned, dark,  and  poorly  ventilated. 

But  this  is  exactly  the  condition  in  which 
Dr.  Wood  finds  himself.  He  is  the  only 
man  we  have  capable  of  organizing  the 
forces  necessary  to  change  the  national 
constitution  of  Peru,  so  as  to  give  liberty 
of  worship  and  freedom  to  the  consciences 
of  men.  But  he  is  hampered  by  the  pov- 
erty of  his  own  equipments — greatly  ham- 
pered. He  has  done  much,  it  is  true,  and 
will  do  more;  but  the  contest  will  be  longer 
and  will  cost  more  in  the  outcome,  because 
he  is  compelled  to  go  into  battle  savoring  of 
penury,  and  of  the  dust  and  disdainfulness 
of  our  rented  mud  palace,  which  is  regarded 
with  contempt  by  all  of  the  highly  respect- 
able and  influential  of  the  land. 

A  Wholesome  Comparison. 

Let  the  reader  look  at  the  picture,  I 
present  (page  403),  trusting  in  the  editor  to 
reproduce  it  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  case — a  picture  of  the  beautiful  cathe- 
dra] in  Lima;  and  let  him  compare  it  with 
our  own  insignificant  place  of  worship;  and 
then  remember  that  Dr.  Wood  has  to  meas- 
ure swords,  not  alone  with  the  bishop  who 
officiates  in  this  cathedral,  but  with  the 
archbishop,  with  well-educated,  wide- 
awake, Jesuitical  deputies  and  senators — 
and  with  him  who  towers  above  them  all, 
and  is  more  sagacious,  cunning,  and  bitter 
in  his  hatred  of  Protestantism  than  all, 
namely,  Monsignor  Macchi,  the  papal  del- 
egate to  Peru — let  the  reader  make  this 
comparison  and  consider  these  things,  and 
he  will  at  once  comprehend  some  of  the 
great  difficulties  under  which  our  mission 
work  is  being  prosecuted. 


A  Land  of  Ghubchss,  Pbide,   and 

POVKETY. 

Besides  the  great  cathedral  Lima,  alone, 
has  fifty-eight  magnificent  churches  and 
chapels,  costing  in  the  aggregate  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars. 

The  Peruvians  are  a  proud  people,  though 
they  are  gentle  and  easily  won,  if  prop- 
erly approached.  They  love  display, 
and  fairly  bow  down  to  wealth.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  nation  in  the  world  where 
the  wealthy  dress  better,  live  better,  are 
more  polite  and  obliging,  or  more  beautiful 
to  look  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  a  country  in  all  Christendom  where  the 
poor  are  so  destitute,  so  ragged,  so  de- 
pendent, so  miserable,  and,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  per  cent  of  them  are 
mongrel  descendants  of  those  who  were 
formerly  cooly  and  Negro  slaves — so  ugly 
of  feature,  so  unattractive  in  general  ap- 
pearance. 

Society  is,  therefore,  grouped  into  two 
classes,  each  of  which  has  various  grades — 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  convivially,  the 
rich  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor  or 
with  anything  savoring  of  poverty.  By 
no  means  could  any  of  them  be  persuaded 
to  attend  divine  services  in  our  mad  palace. 

The  Effectiveness  of  a  Good  Church 

Building. 

But  give  us  a  suitable  place  of  worship, 
and  the  great  abilities  of  our  presiding  elder 
will  not  fail  to  reach  the  higher  classes. 
We  know  this — the  matter  is  no  experi- 
ment. The  thing  has  been  done  in  Monte- 
video and  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  sim- 
ilar results  can  be  obtained  here.  Doctor 
Wood  has  the  ability  to  measure  swords 
successfully  with  the  greatest  prelates  of 
the  land.  He  is  a  thorough  scholar  and  a 
powerful  debater.  He  is  a  master  in  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  tongue.  He  knows 
well  the  Peruvians,  their  laws,  their  con- 
stitution, their  prejudices,  dispositions,  and 
weaknesses;  and  if  he  had  a  suitable  house 
he  would  not  fail  to  draw  into  his  congre- 
gations at  least  some  who  are  lawyers, 
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doctors,  deputies,  senators,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  wealthy  leisure,  where  he 
could  effectively  explain  to  them  the  ways 
of  salvation  by  faith  in  Christ  alone. 

And  thirty  thousand  dollars  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  place  us  in  the  way  of  reaching 
these  favorable  conditions.  The  great 
monetary  crisis,  so  long  prevailing  in  Peru, 
has  had  the  effect  of  cheapening  land,  labor, 


brick,  stone,  and  mortar  to  such  an  extent 
that  buildings  can  be  erected  at  almost  one 
third  of  former  prices. 

Help,  brethren,  help!  Who  will  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  place  this  very  impor- 
tant mission  in  circumstances  worthy  of 
the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ? 

Callao,  June  5,  1896. 


AJMERE,  RAJPUTANA,  INDIA. 

BT   REV.    C.   W.   DE   SOUZA,    PRESIDING   ELDER. 


Ajmbre  is  the  headquarters  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  India  in  the  province  or  agency  of  Raj- 
putana.  It  was  one  of  the  western  capitals  of 
the  ancient  Mogul  empire,  and  in  it  are  still 
found  many  traces  of  Mohammedan  power  and 
influence.  It  is  a  large  and  thickly  populated 
city,  most  picturesquely  situated  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  hills,  one  of  which  rises  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  three  thousand  fefet  above  sea 
level,  and  one  thousand  feet  above  Ajmere  it- 
self. On  the  crest  and  ridges  of  this  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  called  Taragarh, 
which  means  '*  the  fortress  of  the  stars.*'  A 
few  modem  buildings  have  sprung  up  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  tem- 
perature which  is  about  six  or  seven  degrees 
cooler  than  that  of  Ajmere. 

The  historical  records  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  indicate  that  work  was  first  be- 
gun here  under  the  auspices  of  our  mission  in 
the  year  1880,  when  a  small  house  was  hired 
and  religious  services  commenced  among  the 
EnglishHspeaking  people — chiefly  employees  of 
the  very  prosperous  line  of  railway  which  runs 
through  Rajputana,  and  connects  the  Punjab 
with  Bombay.  Along  with  this  work  preaching 
among  the  heathen  and  conducting  Sabbath 
schools  among  native  children  were  also  carried 
on. 

With  this  **  day  of  small  things  "  of  our  work 
in  Rajputana  are  associated  the  names  of  such 
pioneers  as  Jeffries,  Webb,  Morton,  and  Gil. 
ruth — ^brethren  who  had  many  diflSculties  to 
encounter,  much  pi-ejudice  to  overcome,  and  in 
some  instances  had  a  hard  struggle  to  secure 
enough  in  the  way  of  support  to  meet  their  tem- 
poral necessities,  but,  like  some  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Old  Testament — **  the  mighty  men  of  Da- 
vid ** — ^who  stood  their  ground  against  over- 
,  whelming  odds  and  in  the  face  of  seeming  dis- 


aster and  defeat,  these  brethren  toiled  and  en- 
dured, preached  and  lifted  up  the  standard  in 
those  days  of  discouragements  and  difSculties, 
until  the  crooked  places  were  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  smooth. 

There  is  yet  another  name  associated  with  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  of  Ajmere — a  name 
not  likely  to  be  forgotten — that  of  C.  P.  Hard, 
to  whose  untiring  energy  and  enterprise  our 
mission  in  this  place  was  first  indebted  for  a 
material  foothold  in  the  shape  of  a  mission 
house  which  gave  shelter  to  the  missionary  and 
furnished  a  sort  of  a  hall  for  public  services. 

The  building  is  a  substantial  stone  structure 
and  of  imposing  exterior,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  picture ;  but,  while  well  built  and  affording 
us  a  shelter  in  those  days  when  it  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  secure  land  as  well  as  the  sanction  to 
build  anything  in  connection  with  our  mission, 
later  years  and  maturer  experience  have  pro- 
nounced the  building  as  one  that  did  not  pro* 
vide  for  future  exigencies  and  developments. 

Brother  C.  P.  Hard  did  his  best  under  the 
circumstances,  but  the  condition  of  our  work 
at  present,  and  the  promise  of  farther  growth, 
make  it  almost  imperative  for  us  to  seek  to  pro- 
vide enlarged  accommodation  for  our  increasing 
congregations.  To  us  it  is  the  surest  evidence 
of  life  and  vigor  when  a  work  attains  propor- 
tions far  in  advance  of  all  the  material  limita. 
tions  put  upon  it,  whether  in  the  direction  of 
land  or  money,  and  this  is  notably  the  case  with 
all  our  work  in  India,  especially  so— if  I  may  be 
permitted  a  preference — with  the  work  on  the 
Ajmere  District  in  Rajputana. 

The  building  already  referred  to  was  put  up 
in  1888,  and  originally  stood  on  the  road,  sub- 
jecting us  to  all  manner  of  interruptions  and 
distractions  during  public  worship.  Three 
years  ago  the  government  very  kindly  gave  us 
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a  strip  of  land  immediately  in  front  of  the  prop- 
erty on  condition  that  we  fence  it  off  with  a 
neat,  light  iron  railing.  This  has  just  been 
completed,  and,  although  it  enhances  the  value 
of  the  property  and  permits  us  to  worship 
without  the  old-time  distractions,  it  in  no 
way  proyides  for  increased  accommodation 
within. 

The  building  la  now  used  for  a  school,  afford- 
ing shelter  to  our  boarding  school   boys  and 


training  school  students,  the  original  hall  still 
being  used  for  services  for  want  of  a  better, 
larger,  and  more  suitable  church  edifice. 

We  have  sufficient  land  for  the  purpose,  if 
only  we  could  secure  $2,000  for  the  building. 
Here  is  an  investment  for  some  of  the  Lord^s 
stewards;  an  opportunity  which,  if  accepted 
and  seized  now,  will  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  the  work  of  our  mission  in  Rajputana. 

yfmj  26,  1896. 


THE  MISSIONARY  "CRISIS"  AND  THE  REMEDY. 


BY    RKV.    A.    .\.    MOnXEY. 


This  is  preeminently  an  age  of  missions. 
The  printing  press,  the  railroad,  the  steamship, 
the  telegraph—handmaids  of  the  Gospel — have 
brought  the  foreigner  to  our  very  doors  and 
even  into  our  homes  and  by  our  firesides.  Ar- 
bitrary territorial  boundaries  and  race  preju- 
dices have  been  sufficiently  obliterated  to  de- 
mand for  the  Chinaman,  the  African,  the  Austra- 
lian, the  heathen  of  all  lands,  the  good  8amar- 
itan*s  service.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
the  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  have  achieved 
marvelous  success.  Dr.  D.  L.  Leonard  says 
that  *'the  portion  of  the  earth^s  surface  visited 
for  the  first  time  with  the  message  of  salvation 
since  1798  vastly  exceeds  all  that  occurred  from 
that  date  back  to  Pentecost.*' 

In  this  greatest  of  modern  movements  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  a  leading 
factor  since  the  '* Christmas  Conference*'  of 
1784,  though  our  Missionary  Society  was  not 
formally  organized  till  April  5,  1819.  It  is  a 
sad  fact,  however,  that  its  influence  and  power 
have  been  limited,  and  at  times  seriously  checked, 
by  inadequate  financial  support.  **  During  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  Society's  history," 
says  Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt,  '*  it  was  repeatedly  involved 
in  debt."  The  last  few  years  the  work  has  devel- 
oped so  rkpidly,  and  the  demands  upon  the 
Society  have  been  so  pressing,  that  the  receipts 
have  fallen  far  below  the  expenditures,  so  that 
the  Society  finds  itself  once  more  face  to  face 
with  a  large  debt. 

To  adjust  the  work  to  the  present  income 
must  result  in  great  detriment  to  the  cause.  It 
will  oblige  us  to  *'  call  home  some  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, close  some  of  our  hospitals,  disband 
some  of  our  schools,  discharge  a  thousand  na- 
tive workers  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
success,  sound  a  retreat  all  along  the  line 
in  the  hour  of   the  most  wonderful  victory 


that  the  Church  ever  saw."  Every  lover  of 
Methodism  and  every  heart  aglow  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  must  look  upon  these  conditions 
with  deep  sorrow  and  yet  with  profound^  grati- 
tude. Of  gratitude,  because  of  the  unprece- 
dented growth  and  succcas  of  the  work;  of 
sorrow,  because  so  many  promising  fields  cannot 
be  entered  at  all,  and  many  others  only  par- 
tially worked,  from  lack  of  funds,  leaving  many 
ready  for  the  Gospel  to  die  without  it. 

How  shall  we  escape  these  calamities?  How 
safely  pass  the  crisis?  We  are  told  that  when 
the  Society  in  the  past  was  seriously  embar- 
rassed ^'ministers  and  laymen  alike  proved 
their  loyalty  to  the  institution  by  liberal  deeds 
which  have  been  seldom  equaled  and  perhaps 
never  excelled."  An  example  of  their  loyalty 
is  seen  in  Bishop  McKendree,  who  **  once 
passed  over  to  its  treasurer  his  entire  salary  for 
the  year."  What  shall  the  historian  record  of 
you?  Nay,  what  do  the  facts  declare  to-day? 
That  our  Missionary  Society  is  facing  the  great- 
est crisis  she  has  ever  seen ;  that  thousands  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  heathen  lands  are 
starving  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  that  hun- 
dreds of  consecrated  men  and  women  in  the 
home  field  are  longing  to  feed  them,  but  cannot 
for  lack  of  means;  that  ministers  and  laymen 
are  proving  their  loyalty  (?)  to  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions by  an  average  annual  contribution  of 
forty  two  cents  per  member. 

Why  is  the  money  not  forthcoming?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  We  have  failed  to  devote 
ourselves  to  the  toilsome  task  of  informing  the 
people  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work  and 
the  consequent  need  of  a  regular  and  growing 
income;  we  have  failed  to  convince  them  that 
it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to  provide  such 
income  bv  systematic  contributions;  we  have 
been  feeding  the  people  with  eloquent   spas- 
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modic  appeals  under  whose  spell  they  have 
given  and  regretted  so  often  that  they  refuse  to 
be  charmed  any  longer  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
called  liberal  and  large-hearted  without  know- 
ing what  their  generosity  is  worth  in  the  eyes 
of  Christ  their  Saviour. 

The  remedy  is  not  everlasting  coaxing  and 
begging  for  money ;  its  solution  does  not  consist 
in  novel  programs  and  touching  appeals, 
though  these  may  have  their  place ;  but  the  real 
and  permanent  remedy  is  intelligent  informa- 
tion united  with  genuine  individual  consecration 
of  every  preacher  and  layman  in  the  Church. 
Show  me  the  person  that  possesses  a  normal 
amount  of  each  of  these  soul-stirring  qualities, 
and  you  show  me  the  true  missionary  giver;  for 
intelligent  information  of  the  work  and  needs 
of  our  Missionary  Society,  properly  united  with 
genuine  consecration  in  the  same  individual 
results  in  a  liberal  and  systematic  flow  of  money 
into  the  missionary  treasury  just  as  naturally 
and  surely  as  water  results  from  the  proper 
union  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen.  Such  infor- 
mation and  consecration  are  the  charms  and 
programs  that  will  fill  the  missionary  treasury, 
the  X  rays  that  will  photograph  the  deserts  of 
heathen  lands  filled  with  redeemed  souls. 

There  are  three  classes  that  must  be  brought 
under  the  penetrating  power  of  these  subtle 
forces.  The  first  of  these,  composed  of  very 
good  people,  has  sufficient  consecration,  but 
lacks  information;  the  second,  consisting  of 
very  amiable  persons,  has  sufficient  information, 
but  lacks  consecration ;  the  third  has  a  little  of 
both,  but  not  enough  of  either  to  make  it 
either  useful  or  happy.  How  to  unite  these 
two  vital  elements  in  energizing  proportions  in 
each  individual  of  these  three  classes  is  the 
practical  problem  before  us  to-day. 

No  formula  thus  far  invented  has  accom- 
plished the  desired  results,  though  some  have 
been  worked  with  wonderful  success,  their 
chief,  perhaps  only,  defect  consisting  in  the 
time  and  manner  of  application.  The  time  of 
application  is  in  childhood,  because,  as  Agassiz 
discovered,  *'  we  learn  to  do  by  doing."  The 
manner  of  application  must  be  upon  the  univer- 
sal principle  of  development  of  common  interest. 

To  illustrate :  The  painting  that  interests  me 
to-day  will  not  interest  me  so  much  to-morrow, 
unless  there  is  in  me  a  development  of  apprecia- 
tion or  the  discovery  with  each  new  observation 
of  some  interesting  feature  not  apparent  before, 
or  both.  In  either  case  my  interest  grows  with 
each  observation,  and  it  becomes  an  increasing 


delight  and  profit  for  me  to  behold  it,  so  that  I 
am  sufficiently  willing  to  exert  myself  repeated- 
ly to  look  upon  it.  These  are  the  principles 
which,  if  properly  applied  in  the  miflsionary 
work,  will  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

These  principles  will  make  use  of  the  excel- 
lent method  of  systematic  monthly  contribu- 
tions as  suggested  by  Bishop  Thobum;  they 
will  urge  individuals  and  societies  to  support 
their  own  missionaries  in  the  field;  they  will 
gather  the  amounts  needed  by  any  and  all 
proper  methods;  but,  above  and  along  with  all 
these,  they  will  create  and  maintain  what  we 
shall  call  a  Junior  Nickel  Emergency  Mission- 
ary Endowment  Fund,  in  the  practical  working 
of  which  all  of  these  principles  will  be  properly 
applied. 

This  fund,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  League,  by 
annual  nickel  contributions,  in  accordance  with 
our  first  principle,  **  We  learn  to  do  by  doing," 
which  must  be  applied  in  childhood  by  teach- 
ing them  to  give  of  their  own  money.  Where 
there  is  no  Junior  League  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  organize  the  children  into  a  Junior 
Nickel  Emergency  Missionary  Society ;  for  they 
are  usually  our  most  willing  as  well  as  our  most 
successful  workers.  This  work  should  be  in 
their  hands,  because  if  you  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  give,  when  he  is  old  he  will 
give  as  he  should.  But  it  is  very  difiOicult  to 
train  a  child,  especially  to  give,  after  he  is 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  old. 

Now,  a  nickel  annually  from  five  million  per- 
sons is  worth  more  to  the  Church  and  the  world 
than  ten  dollars  from  each  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, though  the  amount  of  money  is  just  the 
same;  for  you  will  get  the  ten  dollars  from  the 
twenty-five  thousand  anyway,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlist  thousands  of  poor  people  who  usu- 
ally give  nothing  because  it  is  embarrassing  to 
give  so  little  when  others  give  larger  sums;  bat 
if  there  is  a  fund  to  which  everyone  gives  the 
same  it  will  remove  all  embarrassment  from 
them,  and  secure  an  extra  nickel  from  those 
who  give  more  through  the  old  channels.  Be- 
sides, if  the  amount  of  each  contribution  be 
uniform,  the  penurious  will  not  excuse  himself 
by  saying,  ^^I  helped  the  Juniors,"  because  that 
would  disclose  at  once  how  little  he  gave. 
Each  Junior  should  be  provided  with  a  sub- 
scription list  headed  with  his  own  name,  fol- 
lowed by  the  names  of  those  he  chooses  to  col- 
lect from;  so  that  no  member  of  the  Church, 
Sunday  school,  young  people^s  society,  or  friend 
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of  either,  do  matter  how  poor  or  rich,  will  be 
omitted  or  asked  by  more  than  one  person. 
This  work  should  all  be  completed  and  reported 
at  an  open  meeting  with  an  appropriate  mis- 
sionary entertainment,  without  collection,  on 
Christmas  Eve ;  after  which  the  children  may 
receive  their  usual  Christmas  presents. 

This  fund,  as  its  name  indicates,  will  be 
ready  for  any  emergency.  If  a  promising  field 
suddenly  opens  the  means  are  at  hand  to  throw 
the  needed  forces  into  the  work  at  once  and 
push  it  to  completion.  If  visited  suddenly  in 
the  business  world  by  a  financial  crisis,  which 
we  will  be  in  the  future  just  as  surely  as  we 
have  been  in  the  past,  the  emergency  fund  will 
be  ready  to  push  the  work  forward  at  the  most 
opportune  moment,  instead  of  having  to  grap- 
ple with  serious  financial  problems  as  at  present. 

This  will  be  a  great  advantage,  for  at  such 
times  a  little  ready  money  often  accomplishes 
what  at  other  times  requires  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  perform.  Besides,  in  times  of  such  dis- 
tress men  are  often  more  easily  induced  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject  of  personal  salvation 
thau  at  any  other  time;  but  if  the  workers  must 
then  be  recalled  that  is  truly  deplorable.  This 
fund  is  necessary  also  because  the  work  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  in- 
crease of  collections  will  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  demand;  while  the  income  from 
this  fond  will  be  regularly  increasing  in  spite 
of  panics  or  crises. 

Furthermore,  this  is  to  be  an  endowment 
fund,  the  principal  of  which  is  to  be  invested 
as  it  comes  in  and  remain  intact  forever,  except 
in  case  of  emergency  or  extreme  necessity ;  in 
which  case  it  must  be  returned  as  soon  as  possi- 


ble, with  or  without  interest,  as  the  Board  may 
direct — the  interest  to  be  used  as  the  income 
from  any  other  source. 

By  this  system  we  might  reasonably  exjject 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  five  million  persons, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Church,  Sunday 
school,  and  young  people^s  societies.  This 
would  amount  to  the  splendid  sum  of  $250,000 
annually,  which,  at  six  per  cent,  would  produce 
$15,000  the  first  year,  twice  that  amount  the 
second,  and  in  twenty-five  years  would  already 
amount  to  $375,000  annually. 

Our  colleges  to-day  have  endowments  worth 
$28,000,000,  which,  at  six  per  cent,  will  pro- 
duce $1,600,000.  Our  Missionary  Society,  hIso, 
should  have  an  endowment  that  will  increase 
with  the  growth  of  the  work,  and  thus  be 
placed  beyond  the  probability  of  serious  finan- 
cial distress. 

The  application  of  the  scheme  suggested  will 
not  only  establish  such  a  fund,  but  will  create 
and  foster  such  missionary  intelligence,  activ- 
ity, and  love  in  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day 
and  the  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  that, 
their  own  hearts  becoming  aglow  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  they  will  march  forth  in 
solid  phalanx,  an  irresistible  host,  capturing 
soul  after  soul,  uprooting  sin  after  sin,  subduing 
enemy  after  enemy,  erecting  liome  after  home, 
establishing  kingdom  after  kingdom,  until, 
marshaled  by  the  Lord  himself,  with  one  mighty 
sweep  will  carry  upward  toward  the  throne  of 
God  and  place  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  last 
glorious  trophy  of  his  love;  then,  pausing  a 
moment  for  the  universe  to  assemble,  will 
**  bring  forth  the  royal  diadem,  and  crown  him 
Lord  of  all." 


THE  MONEY  PROBLEM  IN  HOME  MISSIONS. 


BY  REV.    J.    B. 

All  home  missionary  problems,  on  the  hu- 
man side,  resolve  themselves,  in  our  day,  into 
one.  Its  name  is  money.  The  time  has  been 
when  the  problem  was  one  of  men.  It  is  so  no 
longer.  Men  press  upon  us  from  every  quarter 
eager  to  bear  the  commission  of  a  missionary 
society.  Only  money  is  lacking  to  equip  them. 
The  time  was,  also,  when  opportunities  were  lim- 
ited. It  is  80  no  longer.  A  thousand  doors  of 
entrance  reyealiDg  splendid  possibilities  of  Chris- 
tian endeavor  stand  open.  Only  money  is  want- 
faig  to  enter  them.  In  the  early  days  of  missions 
the  divine  promiie  to  the  sower  and  the  reaper 
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had  yet  to  be  tested.  It  is  so  no  longer.  In 
every  State  of  the  Union  home  missionary  har- 
vests have  been  already  garnered.  Memorials 
of  consecrated  effort  dot  the  land.  We  know 
what  is  possible,  under  the  law  of  spiritual  hus- 
bandry, by  what  has  been  accomplished.  Only 
money  is  lacking  to  put  that  law  to  its  supreme 
test. 

Not  men,  but  money !  Not  opportunity,  but 
money  I  Not  assurance,  but  money!  Money 
with  God^s  blessing  is  the  one  thing  needful  for 
the  crowning  success  of  home  missions.  A 
church  is  needed  to  redeem  a  godless  community. 
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OdIj  money  will  plant  it.  A  man  of  God  is 
wanted  to  raise  the  standard  and  gather  about 
it  the  household  of  faith.  Only  money  will  find 
and  send  and  support  him.  The  power  of  the 
saloon  is  to  be  broken ;  materialism  and  infidel- 
ity are  to  be  driven  out ;  the  sanctions  of  the 
Lord's  Day  are  to  be  set  up  and  established ; 
holy  living  and  good  citizenship  are  to  be  in- 
grafted upon  the  daily  life  of  the  American 
people.  These  are  all  home  missionary  aims 
and  errands,  yet  not  one  of  them  will  be  suc- 
cessfully realized  without  the  freewill  sacrifice 
of  money. 

The  Real  Problem. 

It  is  becoming  in  us,  therefore,  before  we  go 
down  from  this  annual  rally,  to  look  squarely 
in  the  face  the  one  vital  factor  upon  which  all 
future  prayer  and  efibrt  depend — Money.  **  Thy 
kingdom  come!"  But  it  comes  not  by  the 
prayer  without  the  money.  **Thy  will  be 
done"  in  America!  But  it  will  not  be  done 
except  through  the  personal  sacrifice  of  the 
wealth  of  God's  people.  In  vain  will  mission- 
aries toil,  in  vain  committees  plan  and  wrestle, 
America  will  not  be  redeemed  to  God  until  the 
money  power  of  the  Church  is  pledged  to  the 
business. 

Money  Enough. 

The  figures  of  the  Eleventh  Census  have  been 
approved,  and  they  declare  that  the  wealth  of 
evangelical  Churcli  members  in  the  United 
States  amounted  in  1890  to  $13,000,000,000, 
and  that  it  increases  nearly  $485,000,000  an- 
nually.    Money  there  is.     Who   doubts  it?    A 


bursting  reservoir  of  money  I  But  all  our  meth- 
ods thus  far  have  failed  to  tap  the  supply  freely 
enough  for  the  demands  of  our  growing  work. 

The  Pastor's  Mission. 

Let  any  pastor  make  it  plain  that  he  loves 
missionary  work,  and,  by  an  attraction  as  tme 
as  that  of  the  needle  to  the  pole,  he  will  gather 
about  him  a  missionary  people.  Let  his  public 
prayers  breathe  a  genuine  sympathy  with  mis- 
sionary workers;  let  him  keep  abreast  with  the 
facts  of  missionary  history  and  weave  them  into 
his  sermons  and  addresses;  let  him  prove  by 
his  own  giving  that  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the 
missionary  call  and  counts  it  a  joy  to  respond; 
let  him  dispel  the  miserable  and  false  notion 
that  money  scattered  abroad  impoverishes  his 
own  people  or  shrinks  the  sources  of  his  own 
support;  let  him  grasp  the  divine  principle  of  a 
scattering  that  increaseth  and  a  withholding 
that  tendeth  to  poverty;  let  him  often  dwell 
upon  the  last  command  of  the  great  Captain, 
the  marching  orders  of  the  Church,  until  his 
own  soul  burns  and  his  people  are  inflamed  with 
the  missionary  ideal  of  that  Church  as  it  filled 
the  vision  of  its  divine  founder;  let  him  rise 
to  these  high  levels  and  magnify  his  office  as 
the  leader  of  a  church  that  is  bound  from  vic- 
tory unto  victory  until  all  is  conquered,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  churches  delinquent  in 
benevolence  will  disappear,  debts  will  be  un- 
known, the  missionary  force  of  the  Church  will 
never  fail,  nor  missionary  capital  be  wanting  for 
its  support. — lAaflet, 


UTAH  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 


BY    DR.    8CHOLAE. 


I  BELIEVE  it  WAS  Adoniraui  Judson  who, 
after  laboring  for  years  in  a  heathen  field  and 
seeing  no  converts,  was  asked,  *'  What  are  the 
prospects  now?"  replied,  **  Clear  as  the  prom- 
ises of  God.'*  Thus  would  we  answer  the  same 
(juestion  relative  to  Utah.  No  one  appears  to 
know  anything  of  the  Mormon  heart  except 
that  it  is  stubbornly  perverse  so  far  as  evangel- 
ical religion  is  concerned.  Christianity  has  not 
been  able  to  gain  much  visible  headway,  but  it 
has  not  retreated  an  inch,  nor  is  proposing  to 
do  so ;  but  rather  is  strengthening  all  the  forces 
for  a  systematic  campaign  and  formidable  as- 
sault upon  the  works  of  the  opposition. 

Recently  the  Presbytery  of  Utah,  in  regular 
session  at  Springville,  adopted  a  series  of  rea- 


sons why  Christians  cannot  fellowship  with 
Mormons,  as  follows : 

First.  The  Mormon  Church  unchurches  all 
Christians.  It  recognizes  itself  alone  as  the 
Church.  It  teaches  that  Christians  of  every 
name  and  nation  and  century  since  the  apostolic 
Church  are  in  a  state  of  apostasy.  See  B.  H. 
Roberts's  book,  WHness/or  God. 

Second.  The  Mormon  Church  places  the 
^^  Book  of  Mormon  "  and  **  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants "  on  a  par  with  the  Bible,  and  requires 
subscription  to  the  inspiration  and  authority  of 
these  books  as  a  condition  of  acceptance  with 
God  and  fellowship  with  his  people. 

Third.  The  Mormon  Church  makes  faith  in 
the  person  and  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  an 
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sential  article  of  faith ;  so  much  so  that  the  man 
'who  rejects  the  claim  of  *'  the  modem  proph- 
et '^  is  a  rank  heretic  and  a  son  of  perdition. 
B.  H.  Roberts's  Witness  for  God,  Thesis  IV. 

Fourth.  The  Mormon  Church  makes  faith  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  priesthood  and 
submission  to  the  same  essential  to  man^s  future 
blessedness,  and  qnbelief  in  the  priesthood  a 
damning  sin.     Catechism^  chaps.  17,  18. 

Fifth.  The  Mormon  Church  teaches  a  doc- 
trine of  Qod  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, dishonoring  to  the  divine  Being,  and  de- 
basing to  man.  It  teaches  that  God  was  an  ex- 
alted man,  who  was  once  as  we  are  now,  and 
who  is  forever  changing,  ever  advancing,  be- 
coming more  and  more  perfect,  but  never  reach- 
ing the  condition  of  absolute  perfection.  Doc- 
trines and  Covenants^  sees.  ISO,  22. 

Sixth.  The  Mormon  Church  teaches  that 
Adam  is  God,  the  creator  of  this  world  and  our 
God,  the  only  God  with  which  we  have  any- 
thing to  do.     Journal  of  Discourses,  vol.  i,  p.  50. 

Seventh.  The  Mormons  are  poly  tbeists.  They 
believe  in  a  plurality  of  gods.  They  thus  place 
themselves  on  a  par  with  the  heathenism  of  old 
Greece  and  Rome.  Doctrines  and  Corenant», 
sees.  133,  17,  19,  20;  Key  to  Theology,  pp.  51,  52, 
fourth  edition. 

Eighth.  The  Mormon  Church  teaches  a  mon- 
grel and  unscriptural  doctrine  of  salvation.  It 
uses  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  cover  original 
sin,  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  teaches  its  adherents 
to  depend  upon  their  own  righteousness  or  good 
works  as  the  basis  of  pardon  for  actual  personal 
sin.     Doctrines  and  Covenants,  sec.  6. 

Ninth.  The  Mormon  Church  believes  in  po- 
lygamy. The  doctrine  is  both  sacred  and  fun- 
damental. The  manifesto  was  not,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  be,  a  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  of 
celestial  marriage.  It  was,  as  all  honest  Mor- 
mons freely  confess,  only  a  *^  suspension  of  the 


practice ''  for  the  time  being.  They  hold  the 
principle  to  be  as  eternal  as  God  himself.  Doc- 
trines and  Covenants,  sec.  152. 

Tenth.  The  Mormon  Church  teaches  that  God 
is  a  polygamist,  the  natural  Father  of  all  cre- 
ated beings  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  that  an- 
gels and  devils  are  his  offspring  by  procreation 
or  natural  generation,  and  that  Adam  is  the  fa- 
ther of  Chrisf  s  human  nature.  Key  to  Theology, 
fourth  edition,  pp.  41,  42 ;~  also  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses, vol.  i,  pp.  50,  51. 

In  addition  to  this  intelligent  attack  upon 
the  doctrines  of  Mormonism  in  their  own  books 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  Salt  Lake,  com- 
posed of  all  the  evangelical  denominations  now 
at  work  here,  is  preparing,  by  specialists,  a  se- 
ries of  tracts  upon  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  system.  What  the  result  of  such  an  attack 
will  be  must  be  seen. 

The  ministry  of  the  churches  here  do  not 
lack  a  hearin<j:^  but  the  Mormons  do  not  attend. 
It  is  not  any  easy  matter  to  get  them  into  Sun- 
day school,  since  they  are  making  every  effort 
to  improve  their  own  through  their  Sunday 
School  Union,  their  system  of  lesson  leaves, 
etc.  Mormons  are  good  at  aping,  and  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  Mission  will 
not  occur  till  September  10  this  year — a  pro- 
longation of  the  current  year  to  fifteen  months. 

Bishop  Vincent  presides  for  the  first  time  in 
Utah.  Two  new  preachers  will  be  needed  to 
take  the  place  of  Samuel  Hooper  and  William 
J.  Richards,  who  have  died  this  year,  the  for- 
mer a  member  of  the  Idaho  Conference,  the 
latter  a  local  supply,  and  were  working  in  Mor- 
mon centers.  One  of  our  missionaries.  Rev. 
Emmett  G.  Hunt,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Sand- 
ford  Hunt,  was  married,  June  30,  to  Miss 
Alice  Kellogg,  of  Provo.  Mr.  Hunt  is  the  suc- 
cessful pastor  of  llill  Church,  Salt  Lake. 


THE  PUEHLO   INDIANS  OF   NEW  MEXICO. 


BY   REV.   E. 

EiGHTT-THBBB  years  ere  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  a  Franciscan  friar, 
Marco  de  Niza,  traversed  the  vast  expanse  of 
desert  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and,  to  his  surprise,  discovered 
8om3  of  the  natives  living  in  towns  and  houses 
and  far  advanced  in  the  arts.  They  were  skilled 
in  the  manafactiire  of  cloth  fabrics  made  from 
the  cotton  which  they  cultivated,  and  they  also 
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made  and  painted  pottery  and  tilled  the  soil. 
Their  villages  or  towns,  built  on  the  most  ele- 
vated and  defensible  spots,  were  regularly  laid 
out  in  streets  and  public  squares,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  cities. 

Coronado,  with  a  party  consisting  of  three 
hundred  volunteers,  mostly  of  good  family,  who 
were  induced  to  join  his  expedition  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  to  be  led  direct  to  the 
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veritable  El  Dorado,  shortly  after  visited  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  who  were  thus  named  by  the 
Spaniards  from  the  circumstance  of  their  re- 
siding in  villages  (pueblo)^  and  as  contradistin- 
guished from  their  nomadic  neighbors,  the 
Apaches.  Strictly  speaking,  the  word  jmebb 
applies  only  to  the  villages  settled  along  the 
Rio  Grande  del  Norte  and  its  tributaries,  be- 
tween latitude  34°  45'  and  86°  30',  although 
the  name  is  employed  in  a  wider  and  more  pop- 
ular sense.  Besides  the  Pueblos  ])roper  this 
term  includes  the  Moqui  villages  of  East  Ari- 
zona, the  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  the  Papagos, 
comprising  several  distinct  tribes  with  different 
languages. 

The  Pueblos  occupy  some  nineteen  villages 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico,  which,  after  passing  through  various 
vicissitudes,  has  escaped  from  the  rule  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Mexican,  and  has  now  become 
part  of  the  territory  of  tiie  United  States.  The 
Pueblo  Indians  have  several  times  been  decided 
by  the  territorial  courts  to  be  citizens  of  the 
great  republic,  but  they  have  preferred  to  re- 
tain their  tribal  organization,  each  village  hav- 
ing its  own  government.  The  district,  the  chief 
city  of  which  is  Santjv  F(5,  contains  some  gold 
and  silver  mines;  it  is  also  fairly  rich  in  corn, 
various  fruits,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep — from 
the  latter  a  large  supply  of  wool  being  obtained 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  peculiarly  constructed  houses — or,  rather, 
congeries  of  houses  under  one  roof  which  have 
given  the  distinctive  name  to  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians— are  as  picturesque  in  their  appearance  as 
they  are  remarkable  in  their  constru3tion. 
Some  of  the  villages  built  in  this  manner  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  open  square  with 
structures  on  three  sides;  and  again,  two  or 
more  large  terrace  structures,  capable  of  accom- 
modating two  or  three  thousand  people,  are 
built  contiguous  to  each  other;  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Taos,  constructed  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
stream.  In  some  instances  the  outer  wall  pre- 
sents one  unbroken  line,  without  entrance  or 
anything  which  might  indicate  the  busy  life 
within.  The  first,  or  lower,  story  is  usually 
without  openings,  the  entrances  to  the  house 
being  effected  by  ladders,  each  upper  story  re- 
ceding a  few  feet  from  that  below  it,  leaving  a 
terrace  or  walk  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
structure,  from  which  ladders  lead  to  those 
above.  The  upper  stories  have  windows  and 
doors,  but  no  staircases.  In  most  instances  a 
single  family  occupies  one  apartment,  adding 


another  room  should  its  increaslDg  numbers  de- 
mand additional  space. 

Another  form  is  to  join  the  straight  wall 
which  encompasses  three  sides  of  a  square  by 
a  fourth  circular  wall.  In  all  these  various 
forms  of  buildings  the  chief  object  is  that  of 
defense.  The  roof  or  ceilings,  which  are  Dearly 
flat,  are  formed  of  transverse  beams  which  slope 
slightly  outward.  The  ends  rest  on  the  aide 
walls.  On  these,  to  make  the  floor  or  terrace 
of  the  story  above,  brushwood  is  placed,  and 
then  a  thin  layer  of  bark  or  slabs.  Over  all  a 
thick  covering  of  mud,  sufficient  to  render  the 
structure  watertight,  is  placed.  The  doors  and 
windows  are  usually  in  the  inside,  opening  to 
the  court;  the  rooms  are  fairly  large  and  sub- 
stantial, neatly  whitewashed ;  and  the  windows 
of  the  upper  stories  are  lighted  in  some  cases 
by  selenite  instead  of  glass,  if  glazed  at  all. 
The  apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  not  being 
generally  lighted  by  windows,  are  necessarily 
gloomy,  and  are  chiefly  used  as  storerooms. 

The  bricks  {adobes)  of  which  the  pueblos  are 
made  are  formed  by  mixing  ashes  and  earth 
with  water,  and  are  then  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
walls  are  frequently  three  or  four  feet  thick. 
On  the  balconies,  round  the  doors  which  open 
on  to  them,  the  villagers  congregate  to  gossip 
and  to  smoke  or  play  with  their  pet  eagles,  to 
which  they  are  much  attached ;  while  the  streets 
below,  when  the  ladders  by  means  of  which 
entrance  is  effected  into  the  dwelling  houses  are 
drawn  up  at  night,  present  a  gloomy  appeaVance. 

In  every  village  one  room,  the  egtufa^  or 
sweat-house,  large  enough  to  contain  a  number 
of  persons,  assumes  with  the  Pueblo  grand  pro- 
portions. It  consists  of  a  large  subterranean 
room  which  serves  for  the  useful,  if  somewhat 
diversified,  functions  of  bath  house,  town  hall, 
council  chamber,  clubroom,  and  church.  Ex- 
cavated in  the  ground,  its  roof  is  often  on  a 
level  with  the  surface,  but  sometimes  a  little 
above  it.  Masonry  and  heavy  timbers  sustain 
the  roof.  Benches  are  ranged  around  the  sides, 
and  in  the  center  a  stone  box,  which  contains 
aromatic  plants  kept  constantly  bumiog,  is  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  fire.  Entrance  is  obtained 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  a  hole  in  the  top, 
placed  directly  over  the  fireplace,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  free 
egress  to  the  smoke.  Here  the  old  men  of  the 
village  meet  in  sacred  council  or  assemble  for 
worship;  here,  too,  the  dances  of  their  festivi- 
ties are  held  and  social  intercourse  takes  place 
and  mourning  ceremonies  are  performed. 
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The  chief  occupations  of  these  non-nomadic 
Indians  are  the  raising  of  com,  maize,  and 
other  crops,  and  the  rearing  of  sheep,  which 
were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  who  taught 
the  Pueblos  the  art  of  shearing.  Numerous 
goats,  also,  find  abundant  pasture  upon  the 
sides  of  the  mountains.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
is  largely  utilized  for  weaving  blankets,  for 
which  these  Indians  have  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation. 

The  harvest  season,  the  great  open-air  festival 
of  the  Indian,  which  lasts  usually  about  a  month, 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  witnessing  the 
picturesque  side  of  Pueblo  life.  Although  the 
implements  used  are  both  clumsy  and  antiquated, 
yet  with  so  much  good  will  and  energy  is  the 
work  carried  on  that  rapid  progress  is  made. 
The  reapers,  bending  their  backs  among  the 
tall,  luxurious  stalks,  slowly  mow  down  the 
com,  for  the  process  of  cutting  is  long  and  irk- 
some, especially  to  an  Indian,  who  is  equipped 
only  with  a  knife  or  sickle  notched  with  saw 
teeth.  But  as  one  throws  down  his  sickle  an- 
other takes  it  up  and  continues  the  work,  while 
those  who  are  released  may  be  seen  kindling  a 
cigarette  or  mingling  with  their  companions 
playing  cards  in  a  little  group  beneath  a  hay- 
cock, for  their  life  is  not  one  of  care  and  anxi- 
ety, since  any  lack  of  material  necessities  is 
supplied  by  the  government.  Each  day  early 
in  the  morning  the  scene  is  renewed.  There, 
too,  may  be  seen  the  hurrOy  with  his  ever* varied 
adaptability,  almost  hidden  beneath  his  burdens ; 
the  lumbering  carrettas,  drawn  by  oxen  useful 
for  this  work,  squeaking  and  groaning  on  their 
heavy  wooden  axles;  and  the  men  and  boys 
staggering  homeward  beneath  huge  bundles  of 
grain,  or  carrying  it  on  their  backs  by  means  of 
a  leathern  band  passed  under  the  sheaves  and 
over  the  forehead.  Thus  the  meadows  are 
gradually  cleared  and  their  abundance  piled  up 
in  stacks  of  odd  assortment. 

Pleasant,  indeed,  is  the  life  of  the  Pueblo 
Indian,  who  is  essentially  of  a  happy  and  con- 
tented disposition.  With  him  life  glides  hap- 
pily by,  possession  of  life  itself  a  physical  pleas- 
ure. He  loves  its  picturesqueness  and  the  op- 
portunity it  affords  him  of  combining  work 
and  play,  with  its  rapid  change  from  the  heated 
toil  of  willing  service  to  the  calm  and  cool 
quietude  of  disinclination.  At  the  time  of 
Coronado^s  expedition  an  organized  system  of 
government  existed  among  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
Castsneda  speaks  of  the  province  of  Tiguez,  a 
village  governed  by  a  council  of  old  men.     A 


somewhat  similar  constitution  exists  at  the 
present  day.  Each  village  selects  its  own 
governor,  frames  its  own  laws,  and  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  others.  The  governor  and 
council  are  elected  annually  by  the  people.  All 
affairs  of  importance  and  matters  relating  to  tho 
welfare  of  the  community  arc  discussed  at  the 
e$tufa.  Questions  in  dispute  are  settled  by  the 
vote  of  the  majority.  All  messages  and  laws 
emanating  from  the  council  chamber  are  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  by  the  towncrier, 
who  is  an  important  functionary  among  the  In- 
dians. The  morals  of  the  community  are  care- 
fully  guarded  by  a  sort  of  secret  police,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  all  violations  of  the  law  to 
the  governor,  before  whom  and  the  council 
culprits  are  brought  if  guilty.  A  curious  law 
exists  among  some  Pueblos,  no  one  being  per- 
mitted to  sell  or  marry  out  of  the  town  in  which 
he  resides  until  he  has  obtained  permission  from 
the  authorities. 

These  Indians,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
remarkably  tcmi)erate  both  in  eating  and  smok- 
ing, and  are  characterized  by  their  sobriety; 
drunkenness  forming  a  part  only  of  certain  of 
their  religious  festivals.  They  make  a  highly 
intoxicating  drink  out  of  i\\Q.  pitahaya,  a  species 
of  cactus  whose  fruit,  when  macerated  in  water 
after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  causes  fer- 
mentation. Similar  drinks  are  also  made  from 
the  aguave,  aloe,  corn,  grapes,  etc.  The  Pueblo 
is  social,  gentle  in  his  family,  controlled  by  the 
precepts  of  his  elders,  a  clever  artificer,  shrewd 
at  a  bargain,  possessed  of  quick  wit,  and,  in 
striking  contrast  to  many  Indians,  is  remark- 
able for  his  personal  cleanliness  and  the  neatness 
of  his  dwelling.  Although  familiar  with  the 
rifle  he  also  uses  the  bow,  and  wears  the  eagle 
plumes  and  other  barbaric  fineries  of  Indian 
dress.     He  is  renowned  for  his  hospitality. 

Their  dress  is  picturesque ;  that  of  a  Taos  In- 
dian may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best  of 
its  type,  and  forms  an  excellent  study  for  the 
pencil  of  the  artist.  The  costume  consists  of  a 
jacket  of  coarse  white  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern  girdle, 
which  holds  with  a  brass  chain  a  scabbard  and 
a  small  tobacco  horn.  In  common  with  all 
bowmen  the  world  over,  typified  by  Chaucer  in 
his  **  Yeoman," — 

'*  Upon  his  arm  he  bare  a  gay  bracer," 

made  of  solid  silver,  some  three  inches  in 
width,  forming  a  perfect  protection  from  the 
chafing  uf  a  bowstring.     Beneath  the  jacket,. 
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scarcely  seen,  are  the  ends  of  a  red  sash  tied 
above  the  waist.  White  breeches  of  the  same 
white  staff  as  the  jacket,  caught  up  at  the 
knee,  hang  Zouave  fashion.  LeggiDgs  of  fanci- 
fully cut  re<l  leather,  wound  round  the  leg,  are 
kept  in  place  by  scarlet  gaiters,  the  bottoms  of 
the  leggings  widening  so  as  almost  to  cover  the 
feet,  with  their  white  tanned  doeskin  mocca- 
sins. Around  the  forehead  a  red  bandana 
handkerchief  or  colored  band  is  usually  bound, 
beneath  which  the  hair,  cut  in  front  of  the  ears 
and  in  a  line  with  the  eyebrows,  falls  loosely 
over  the  shoulders,  and  is  plaited  or  gathered 
up  into  a  single  bunch  or  cue,  and  fastened 
with  a  band.  The  entire  dress  presents  an 
appearance  of  attractive  simplicity,  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  carriage,  which  the 
more  pretentious  suits  of  buckskin  of  other  In- 
dians lack.  The  influence  of  the  northern 
tribes  is,  however,  frequently  apparent  by  the 
frequency  with  which  one  meets  Pueblo  Indians 
arrayed  in  a  garb  copied  directly  from  the 
Apache  costume. 

The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  long  gar- 
.  ment,  the  manta,  fastened  at  the  w^aist  by  a  col- 
ored scarf,  and  the  tilma,  a  square  blanket,  about 
four  feet  square  (fastened  round  the  neck  at  the 
two  corners),  which,  reaching  to  the  waist  with 
colored  bordering,  is  worn  out  of  doors  and 
hangs  gracefully  down  the  shoulders  and  back. 
Over  the  bead  a  shawl  is  thrown,  and  the  feet 
are  protected  with  pretty  little  moccasins,  very 
neatly  made  of  deerskin  or  woolen  stuff;  to 
these  are  attached  leggings  of  similar  materials. 
The  young  women  dress  their  hair  in  a  singu- 
larly neat  and  becoming  style.  They  part  it  in 
the  back  and  roll  it  round  little  hoops;  it  is 
then  fastened  into  two  high  bunches,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  head.  Sometimes  a  single 
feather  in  the  center  is  placed  for  that  ornament 
without  which  no  member  of  the  fair  sex  is  pre- 
sumed to  look  *•  nice."  Married  women  gather 
their  hair  into  two  tight  knots  at  the  side  and 
one  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

The  condition  of  the  Pueblo  women  is  much 
more  favorable  than  that  of  Indian  women  gen- 
erally. They  are  engaged  in  indoor  work  and 
some  outdoor  occupations,  such  as  the  harvest, 
etc.  In  their  treatment  of  their  children  they  are 
careful  to  bring  them  up  in  the  ways  of  hon- 
esty and  industry,  and  to  impress  their  minds 
with  chaste  and  virtuous  ideas.  The  usual  or- 
der of  courtship  is  reversed  by  these  denizens 
of  New  Mexico.  Indeed,  leap  year  in  its  tradi- 
tional  liberty  to  the    ladies  reigns    supreme. 


When  an  eligible  damsel  feels  disposed  to 
abandon  her  state  of  single  blessednees  or  the 
reverse,  as  the  fair  aspirant  for  matrimonial 
honors  ouiy  consider  it,  she  selects  a  youth  and 
consults  her  father,  who  visits  the  parents  of 
the  young  man  and  acquaints  them  with  his 
daaghter*8  views.  Very  seldom  any  objection 
is  offered,  but  it  is  considered  imperative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom*s  father  that  the  parents 
of  the  maiden  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss 
of  her  services;  presents  proportionate  to  their 
wealth  and  position  are  therefore  made. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  village  seldom  inter- 
marry with  those  of  another,  a  fact  which  ex- 
plains in  some  degree  the  gradual  decrease  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  marriage  is  performed 
with  the  rites  of  tiie  Catholic  Church  and  cele- 
brated with  a  feast,  the  provisions  for  which 
are  found  by  the  bride,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  dancing,  so  dear  to  the  Indian  heart.  Polyg- 
amy does  not  exist.  Married  couples  can,  if 
dissatisfied  with  each  other,  separate  mutually. 
If  they  have  children  their  grandparents  take 
care  of  them.  Divorce  is  not,  however,  com- 
mon, since  their  wives  are  treated  with  respect 
and  consideration  by  their  husbands. 

All  Pueblo  Indians  are  fond  of  dancing  and 
singing,  thes^  two  forms  of  rejoicing,  which 
constitute  their  chief  amusement,  entering 
largely  into  their  religious  rites  and  public  and 
family  celebrations.  Characteristic  dances  are 
used  on  different  occasions,  and  comprise  the 
arrow,  buffalo,  green  corn,  and  Montezuma 
dances,  at  which  time  masks,  and  sometimes 
the  skins  of  the  elk,  bear,  and  fox,  are  worn. 
Tiie  dance  is  performed  sometimes  by  one  per- 
son, but  more  usually  by  a  number,  who  form 
figures  and  shufile  and  hop  about  to  the  time 
given  by  the  accompanying  music  produced 
from  reed  flutes  and  drums,  the  latter  bein^ 
formed  of  gourds  filled  with  pebbles.  A  peculr 
iar  drum,  the  tonibey  is  also  used  by  aU  the  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico  at  their  festivals.  When 
played  with  energy  it  produces  a  dull  roar, 
which  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance,  and  al- 
most deafens  those  not  used  to  its  sound. 

Other  amusements  of  the  Pueblos  besides 
dancing  are  a  game  called  mannhale^  a  species 
of  hockey,  in  which  the  youths  display  much 
activity  as  they  with  tireless  energy  pursue  the 
ball — the  use  of  his  legs  being  a  most  important 
part  of  an  Indian's  education — and  the  never- 
failing  attraction  of  cards,  to  which  they  are 
passionately  addicted.  Indeed,  so  strong  is  this 
predilection  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
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oee  &D  aged  iDdian,  iDcapacit&ted  Irom  active 
jranoila,  plajing  in  the  cooi  shade  of  a  house 
-n'tth  some  ;outh  of  his  acquaiotance,  who  is 
Tiot  generall;  reluctant  to  have  an  excuse  for 
idleness  and  a  pretext  for  pleasautty  vliiling 
awair  an  hour  to  his  oirn  and  his  friend's  mutual 
■atiafactioD,  Doocbalaoce  anii  indulenue  being 
charactcriatic  of  ludiaD  life. 

The  Pueblos  are,  many  of  them,  nominally 
RomaD  Catholics,  but  practice  certain  religious 
ceremoDiea  moat  of  which  are  connected  with  a 
certaio  mjthical  personage  called  Montezuma. 
AnioDg  other  ritea  may  be  meotioned  the  per- 
petual teodiog  of  the  eternal  ettufa  fire  and  the 
dulj  watching  for  the  ritiag  sun,  irith  which, 
■a  KHne  affirm,  the;  expectantly  look  for  the 
promised  retuTooftheirmucb-IOTed  Montezuma. 
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The  Moqui,  before  coinmenciiig  to  smoke,  al- 
ways reverentially  bow  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  They  know  nothing  of  Montezuma. 
They  believe  in  a  Great  Father  living  where  the 
■uu  rises,  and  in  a  Qreat  Mother  whose  home 
is  where  the  sun  aets,  the  former  being  the  fa- 
ther of  evil,  war,  pestilence,  and  fsmine;  from 
the  latter  spring  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
health. 

The  fire  which  is  kept  perpetually  burninf^  is 
doubtless  a  survival  of  ancient  sun  worship. 
Thcdoctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
held  by  the  Pueblos  in  common  with  other  In- 
dian tribes,  although  more  in  accordance  with 
their  cultured  condition.  They  believe  that  the 
soul  will  be  judged  immediately  after  death, 
according  to  ita  deeds. — Sunday  Magimne. 
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The  recent  appropriation  bill  for  the  Indian 
service  designates  $2,056,695,  or  nearly  one 
quarter  of  the  whole  sam,  for  the  support  of 
schools.  The  origin  of  these  schools  dates  back 
variously,  according  to  locality.  Those  among 
the  Sioux  are  due  to  the  ratification  of  the 
school  treaty  in  1868. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  schools — day 
schools  and  boarding  schools,  reservation  and 
nonreservation  schools,  bonded  industrial 
schools,  and  contract  schools.  At  the  day 
school  the  pupils  attend  only  between  certain 
hours,  generally  froin  nine  to  fuur.  Absentees 
are  brought  in  by  Indian  policemen,  and  while 
at  the  school  pupils  learn  something  of  house- 
hold and  industrial  duties.  Day  schools  at  a 
distance  from  the  agency  (which  is  the  head- 
quarters for  rations,  supplies,  mail,  news,  sal- 
aries, and  white  society)  are  called  camp  schools, 
because  the  Indians  around  them  live  in  log  huts 
with  tepees  (this  Indian  word  meaning  properly 
a  circular  tent),  and  move  all  their  belongings 
whenever  they  wish  to  go  any  distance  away. 
These  camp  schools  are  usually  supplied  with  a 
principal  teacher  and  an  assistant  teacher.  The 
management  of  the  schoolroom  is  the  work  of 
the  former,  while  the  latter — who  is  often  his 
wife — attends  to  the  personal  neatness  of  the 
pupils. 

On  reaching  the  schoolhouse,  girls  are  required 
to  wa9h  their  faces,  comb  their  hair,  and  put  on 
clean  aprons,  which  they  themselves  make  at 
the  schoolhouse  under  the  direction  of  the  as- 
sistant teacher.  Facilities  for  washing  and  iron- 
ing these  aprons  are  also  provided.  There  is 
also,  in  many  cases,  a  small  garden  cared  for  by 
the  boys ;  and  a  simple  luncheon  prepared  by 
the  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
teacher,  is  furnished  daily  to  all  the  pupils.  A 
camp  school  has  one  large  building,  including 
a  schoolroom  and  a  house  for  the  teacher.  The 
Indians  get  into  the  way  of  expecting  a  good 
many  favors  from  the  camp  teachers,  and  every 
tyro  grants  some — until  he  finds  his  leisure  and 
his  larder  seriously  depleted  thereby,  and  sees 
the  barbed-wire  fence  around  his  house  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  clamorous  squaws,  who, 
having  used  up  their  agency  rations,  or,  more 
likely,  allowed  them  to  spoil  through  lack  of 
proper  care,  are  anxious  to  provide  for  the  hun- 
gry pappooses  in  the  tepee.  There  are  in  all 
one  hundred  and  two  government  day  schools, 


more  than  half  of  them  being  amoog  the  Sioux 
in  the  Northwest. 

Contract  schools  are  religious  schools  under 
contract  with  the  government  for  the  education 
of  Indian  pupils,  and  receiving  a  portion  of  all 
their  support  in  return  for  this  service.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  about  fifty  such  schools.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  day  schools 
are  much  smaller  than  the  other  kinds,  so  that, 
although  twice  as  numerous  as  the  contract 
schools,  they  represent  an  enrollment  little  more 
than  one  half  as  large. 

The  training  schools  have  special  facilities  for 
teaching  various  trades  and  household  manage- 
ment. There  are  twenty  now  in  operation,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  almost  four  fifths  of 
their  total  capacity.  To  carry  on  such  schooU 
requires,  on  an  average,  about  one  employee  f««r 
every  seven  or  eight  pupils,  as  the  success  of  the 
work  depends  largely  upon  individual  instruc- 
tion. Indeed,  the  experience  of  those  working 
in  such  schools  goes  to  prove  that  if  a  still  larger 
number  of  employees  could  be  afforded,  results 
would  be  more  highly  satisfactory.  The  largest 
of  these  industrial  schools  is  the  well-known 
one  at  Carlisle,  Pa^,  where  the  '*  outing^'  system, 
which  sends  pupils  out  as  temporary  help  in  fam- 
ilies near  by,  is  practiced  with  helpful  results. 

All  the  nonreservation  industrial  schools  are 
bonded.  The  name  ** bonded  school"  means 
one  whose  superintendent  has  given  bonds  for 
the  honorable  use  of  all  moneys  intraste<l  to  his 
care.  At  all  nonreservation  boarding  schools 
the  superintendent  is  allowed  a  certain  sum  ptr 
capita,  at  present  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
dollars  a  year  for  most  schools,  from  which 
money  all  current  expenses  of  the  school  must 
be  met.  This  occasionally  embarrasses  the 
bonded  superintendent,  as  in  any  case  of  sud- 
den diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils  some 
outlay  or  other  must  be  cut  down,  or  the  excess 
of  expense  over  income  is  liable  to  be  deducted 
from  the  face  value  of  his  bond.  But  the  super- 
intendent of  a  nonreservation  school  hasan  advan- 
tage in  being  accountable  only  to  the  Indian  Com- 
missioner, while  on  the  reservation  everything 
must  be  done  under  the  authority  of  the  agent. 

The  reservation  boarding  schools  are  the  most 
numerous  class,  there  being  a  total  of  7,558  in 
operation  at  the  present  time.  This  form  of 
school  has  an  advantage  over  any  of  the  others, 
in  that  it  keeps  the  pupils  somewhat  in  touch 
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with  home  life,  while  yet  the  home  is  fareDOugh 
removed  to  minimise  tlie  hiodering  and  retard- 
ing effect  of  its  influence.  Many  of  the  pupils 
can  go  home  on  Friday  night  and  return 
Monday  morning.  This  makes  the  parents  more 
willing  to  allow  their  children  to  go  away  to 
school,  thereby  overcoming  one  great  obstacle  to 
Indian  education.  But  those  pupils  who  can  be 
got  farther  away  from  the  camp  life  are  the  ones 
who  will  become  the  most  civilized  in  the  end. 

For  convenience,  the  report  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  divides  government  schools  into  three 
classes  :  Boarding  schools  (including  training 
schools),  day  schools,  and  contract  schools. 
About  one  half  of  the  Indians  of  school  age 
are  enrolled  in  some  kind  of  school.  (All  of 
them  should  be,  according  to  their  treaty  obli- 
gations.) More  than  half  of  these  are  enrolled  in 
either  training  or  boarding  schools,  the  remain- 
der being  divided  between  the  contract  and  the 
day  schools  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two 
pupils  in  a  contract  school  to  one  in  a  day  school. 
A  very  few  are  in  mission  or  public  schools. 
The  proportion  of  pupils  enrolled  in  training 
and  boarding  schools  has  steadily  though  slowly 
increased.  In  the  contract  schools  the  propor- 
tion has  increased  until  within  two  years,  and 
since  has  decreased  to  a  marked  degree. 

In  these  three  kinds  of  schools  the  average 
attendance  of  the  boarding  and  contract  schools 
comes  far  closer  to  the  number  enrolled  than 
does  that  of  the  day  schools,  this  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
dissociate  children  from  the  affairs  and  interests 
of  the  tepee  or  hut  if  they  return  to  it  every 
night,  and  these  interests  arc  apt  to  prove  on 
occasion  stronger  than  any  interest  that  even  the 
best  of  teachers  can  awaken  in  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom.  The  average  attendance  in  all 
classes  of  schools  is  about  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  enrollment. 

To  sum  up,  the  training  schools  are  twenty  in 
number;  the  contract  schools  are  two  and  one 
half  times  as  many  as  the  training  schools ;  the 
day  schools  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  con- 
tract schools,  while  the  reservation  boarding 
schools  represent  seventy-five  timps  the  number 
of  day  schools. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  Indian 
school  serrioe  is  to  secure  regular  attendance. 
The  different  classes  of  schools  have  hitherto 
drawn  from  practically  the  same  territory,  and 
io  there  has  arisen  great  rivalry  in  obtaining 
poptk.  This  leads  the  Indians  to  feel  and  act 
as  if  Umj  were  the  benefactors  rather  than  the 


beneficiaries  of  the  transaction.  Even  children 
of  five  and  six  years  have  been  known  to 
threaten,  upon  receiving  a  slight  punishment,  to 
^^  never,  never  come  back  to  this  school."  Since 
the  industrial  boarding  schools  are  run  upon  the 
basis  of  a  per  capital  sum  for  the  pupils  in  actual 
attendance,  the  desirability  of  a  full  attendance 
is  very  obvious. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  perpetual  rivalry 
among  employees  f(»r  place  and  promotion.  The 
Indian  Bureau  has  constantly  sought  to  avoid 
undue  political  infiuence,  and  has  lately  placed 
physicians,  teachers,  matrons,  and  even  superin- 
tendents under  civil  service  rules.  But  petty 
jealousies,  favoritisms,  and  animosities  arc  hard 
to  eradicate  in  a  work  where  persons  of  widely 
different  tastes,  temperaments,  and  upbringing 
are  so  closely  confined  to  each  other^s  society  as 
is  the  case  in  most  Indian  schools.  There  are 
restrictions  designed  to  secure  protection  and 
permanency  to  civil  service  employees.  But  the 
many  undesirable  features  of  the  work  cannot 
be  obviated  by  any  printed  rules  however  scru- 
pulously obeyed,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
few  of  those  capable  of  passing  the  examina- 
tions apply  for  the  service,  few  of  those  who 
enter  upon  the  work  remain  in  it  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  few  who  have  entered  and  re- 
mained feel  at  all  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
their  ow^  work.  That  the  civil  service  register 
of  eligibles  is  low  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  lost 
year  two  day  schools  were  closed  for  lack  of 
teachers.  Some  of  the  other  day  schools  require 
the  services  of  assistant  teachers  only,  until  the 
school  h»s  reached  an  enrollment  of  thirty  pu- 
pils; and  the  salary  paid  is  only  thirty  dollars 
a  month,  which  would  hardly  justify  one  in 
going  from  any  distance. 

Certain  standing  differences  of  opinion  exist 
among  Indian  workers  the  country  over.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  between  reservation  and 
nonrescrvation  employees.  For,  while  most 
Indian  schools  are  on  the  reservations,  a  few,  gen- 
erally either  bonded  or  contract  schools,  ar^  out- 
side, some  just  over  the  line,  some  at  a  greater 
distance.  A  sum  of  money,  known  as  the  trans- 
portfition  fund,  provides  for  carrying  these 
pupils  to  and  from  the  schools,  and  those 
conducting  them  strongly  believe  that  greater 
good  can  be  done  the  young  Indians  by  separa- 
ting them  entirely  from  their  home  surroundings. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  working  in  the  field 
claim  that,  unless  the  standard  of  the  home  as 
a  whole  is  raised,  the  individual  cannot  be  per- 
manently benefited.     On  this  point  it  may  be 
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remarked  that  pupils  in  the  nonreservation 
schools  are  at  first  iDcUned  to  run  away  back  to 
the  reservation,  and  at  last  equally  anxious  to 
settle  anywhere  but  among  the  camp  Indians, 
where  they  fear  they  will  lose  their  habits  of 
civilization.  This  controversy  will  probably 
settle  itself  amicably  as  soon  as  the  industrial 
boarding  schools  have  been  in  existence  long 
enough  to  have  and  maintain  a  higher  grade  of 
school  work  than  do  the  others. 

Another  discussion  is  the  one  between  the  gov- 
ernment officials  and  the  missionaries  as  to  the 
merits  and  efficiency  of  their  respective  schools. 
Each  has  some  advantages.  Mission  schools  are 
apt  to  be  sadly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds,  so 
that  they  have  to  depend  for  efficient  and  loyal 
service  upon  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion, which,  alas  I  is  far  too  rarely  found  in  any 
school.  Respectability  of  character  is,  how- 
ever, a  sine  qua  iwn  for  civil  service  employees. 
The  government  schools,  too,  being  under  the 
control  of  one  executive  head,  are  much  bet- 
ter systematized  than  are  the  mission  schools 


of  the  various  denominations,  which,  sad  to 
say,  are  perpetually  at  variance  among  them- 
selves. 

Another  erroneous  impression  that  often  goes 
abroad  is  that  government  school  discipline  is 
extremely  severe.  The  fact  is  that  the  most 
recent  rules  for  Indian  employees  forbid  all  cor- 
poral punishment,  as  well  as  abusive  language, 
and  even  ridicule.  It  is  possible  that  slight 
punishments  have  been  made  in  violation  of 
this  rule,  but  no  employee  has  a  sufficiently 
strong  tenure  of  office  to  dare  to  break  or  defy 
it  often  and  openly.  And  secrecy  in  r^ard  to 
the  doings  of  any  one  employee  is  practically 
impossible  in  the  necessarily  close  relations  of 
the  occupants  of  a  single  school  building. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  In- 
dian education  is  but  a  small  share  of  the  great 
educational  life  of  our  land,  it  b  a  complete 
system  in  itself,  and  possesses  a  imique  and 
peculiar  interest,  which  would  be  more  exten- 
sive were  the  general  facts  of  the  system  more 
widelv  known. —  Ths  Outlook, 


FACTS  AND  FANCIES  ABOUT  INDIANS. 

BY  GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN, 
Formerly  Oommissioaer  of  Indian  Affairs. 


It  is  a  popular  fancy  that  the  Indians  are 
comparatively  few  in  number;  that  they  are 
rapidly  disappearing;  and  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  they  will  have  died  out  not 
many  years  hence.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are 
nearly  250,000  of  them,  exclusive  of  the  Alas- 
kans; that  they  are  not  rapidly  decreasing;  and 
with  their  improved  surroundings,  the  absence 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson  has  written  eloquently  of 
'*A  Century  of  Dishonor,"  and  the  indictment 
against  the  white  man  for  his  brutality  in  his 
treatment  of  the  Indians  has  been  drawn  in 
vivid  colors.  There  is,  indeed,  a  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  this  indictment,  and  it  is  impoesible 
to  excuse  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  paleface 
toward  these  children  of  the  forest.     It  should 


of  destructive  wars,  the  gradual  improvement    be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there  are  cer- 


of  sanitary  conditions,  the  spread  of  education 
and  of  Christianity,  the  North  American  Indians 
will  long  survive  among  us  as  a  distinct  type. 
They  are  a  hardy  people,  not  wholly  unable  to 
adjust  themselves  to  changed  circumstances, 
having  a  great  deal  of  |)ersistence,  and  main- 
taining against  great  odds  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  habits,  and  customs. 

Another  commonly  received  opinion  is  that 
they  have  been  grossly  wronged  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  in  their  relations  with  the  con- 
quering white  race  they  have  generally,  if  not 
always,  been  victims  of  greed,  rapacity,  and 
violence,  while  they  themselves  have  been  won- 
derfully submissive  and  ])eaceable,  as  well  as 
strictly  honorable  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  part 
assigned  them  in   the   various  treaties.    Mrs. 


tain  great,  well-established  principles  growing 
out  of  the  progress  of  human  civilization; 
wherever  there  is  progress,  the  indolent,  the 
weak,  and  the  uuprogressive  will  fall  behind, 
while  those  who  resist  unreasonably  will  inevi- 
tably be  crushed ;  no  mere  handful  of  nomads 
can,  by  simply  claiming  it,  hold  and  keep  for- 
ever devoted  to  barbarism  a  fertile  continent 
capable  of  maintaining  a  nation  numbering  mil- 
lions of  civilized  men  and  women. 

The  occupation  of  this  continent  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  development  thereon  of  the 
highest  form  of  human  civilization  yet  unfolded, 
is  to  be  counted  one  of  the  necessary  stages  in 
the  progress  of  the  race.  If  oiu*  forerunneis, 
the  Indians,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  assimi- 
late themselves  with  us,  and  share  in  the  pro- 
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gressive  subjngation  of  nature,  they  must  iueyi- 
tably  give  way  before  us,  and  to  call  our  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  robbery  is  to  use  language 
unwarranted  by  the  circumstances.  In  one 
way  or  another  they  have  been  amply  com  pen - 
sateil  by  us  for  the  lands  which  they  have  sur- 
rendered. They  have  had  abundant  opportunity 
to  profit  by  the  white  man*s  superior  knowledge, 
and  to  share  with  him  the  numerous  advantages 
that  his  civilization  offers,  but  they  have  scorned 
him  and  his  ways;  they  preferred  darkness  to 
light,  and  savagery  to  civilization;  they  have 
not  always  obsen'ed  their  agreements  with  fidel- 
ity, and  their  hands  have  not  been  free  from  the 
stain  of  innocent  blood. 

The  Indian's  Wrongs. 

Not  long  ago,  I  listene<l  to  the  address  of 
one  of  Americans  most.popular  orators  while  he 
depicted  with  a  flowing  fancy  the  wrongs  of  the 
red  man  and  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  his 
spoilers,  the  much-abused  Indian  agents.  It 
was  a  thrilling  speech  and  produced  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  assembled  wealth  and  cul- 
ture gathered  in  the  luxurious  drawing  room  to 
listen ;  but  it  was  a  caricature  on  American  his- 
tory, a  slander  on  American  civilization,  and  too 
often  void  of  fact. 

That  there  have  been  dishonest  agents  is  true, 
and  that  they  have  sometimes  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  Indians  is  indisputa- 
ble; so  it  is  likewise  true  that  there  have  been 
dishonest  railroad  magnates  and  financiers  who 
have  grown  rich  on  the  wreckage  of  Wall  Street, 
feasting  while  the  widows  whose  houses  they 
have  devoured  have  starved.  But  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  certainly,  the  In«lian  serv- 
ice, as  a  whole,  has  been  comparatively  free 
from  corruption,  and  the  average  agent  is  cer- 
tidnly  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  and  re- 
spect as  the  average  alderman,  perhaps  as  the 
average  member  of  the  Legislature;  indeed,  I 
am  not  sure  but  that  I  might  go  further  and  say 
that  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  blush  if  he 
were  to  be  placed  alongside  the  average  con- 
gressman. The  Indian  service  has  not  been  so 
much  the  scene  of  corruption  as  of  incompetency, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  men  wire  selected 
chiefly  from  political  considerat  ions  for  the  per- 
fonnance  of  duties  of  a  very  complex  and  ex- 
acting nature. 

Thbbk  are  Indians  and  Indians. 
I  have  been  frequently  asked  questions  about 
the  Indians,  prompted  by  the  fancy  that  they 
•11  alike,  and  that  what  is  true  about  the 


Sioux  of  the  Dakotas  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Apaches  of  Arizona,  or  the  Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico ;  while  the  fact  is  that  they  differ  among 
themselves  in  every  respect — in  language,  dress, 
mode  of  living,  manners,  and  occupations. 
The  Apaches  as  a  tribe  are  ignorant,  degraded, 
semisavagc,  unprogressive,  warlike;  the  Flan* 
dreau  Sioux  and  the  Stockbridges  are  industri- 
ous, frugal,  thrifty,  progressive,  peaceful,  and 
upnght;  the  Pueblas  occupy  houses  and  carry 
on  peaceful  pursuits;  and  the  Navajoes  are  shep- 
herds and  live  in  rude  hogans.  Examples  can 
be  found  among  them  illustrative  of  almost 
every  stage  of  human  progress,  from  the  lowest 
level  of  animalism,  as  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
Yuraas,  burrowing  in  the  sands  of  Arizona  like 
lizards,  up  through  the  predatory  Apaches,  the 
pastoral  Navajoes,  the  village  Pueblos,  the 
agricultural  Flandreau,  to  the  Christian  and 
thoroughly  civilized  thousands  gjithered  into 
various  churches  out  of  numerous  tribes. 

General  Sherman,  in  a  speech  made  shortly 
Defore  his  death  at  a  public  gathering  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  reported  in  the  daily 
press  as  saying  that  it  was  **  absurd  for  this 
nation  to  be  supporting  in  idleness  250,000  In- 
dian paupers.'*  I  find  that  a  very  considerable 
number  of  |)eople  accept  this  fanciful  statement 
as  historical,  and  suppose  that  all  these  250,000 
are  lazy  vagabonds  fattenin<r  at  the  public  crib. 
The  truth  is,  that  probably  less  than  one  fourth 
of  them  receive  anvthing  whatever  from  the 
government,  and  that  the  great  mass  are  self- 
supporting;  that  is,  that  they  subsist  either  by 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands  or  upon  that  which 
they  receive  from  the  government  in  payment 
for  their  lands.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  In- 
dians or  white  men  who  live  upon  their  income, 
it  is  not  true  of  either  that  they  are  paupers. 
Probably  one  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world 
are  the  1,500  Osages,  who,  in  addition  to  a 
large  reservation  with  homes  and  cattle,  have  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  their  credit  more 
than  eight  million  dollars,  on  which  they  re- 
ceive in  cash  every  quarter  $100,000. 

There  is  a  current  saying,  which  I  hesitate  to 
repeat,  and  would  not  except  to  puncture  it, 
that  the  *'  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian." 
Whether,  as  commonly  reported,  the  late  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  ever  uttered  it,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  certainly  expresses  the  opinion  entertained 
of  the  Indians  not  only  by  cowboys  who  have 
come  into  sharp  collision  with  them  on  the 
plains,  soldiers  who  have  memories  of  Custer 
massacres,  and   politicians  whose  constituents 
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have  an  insatiable  greed  for  Indian  lands,  but  it 
passes  current  among  the  tlioughtlcss  every- 
where. Easy  proverbs  save  hard  thinking. 
The  fancy  involved  in  this  fallacions  utterance 
is  that  the  Indian  is  utterly  incorrigible,  essen- 
tially a  savage,  incapable  of  taking  on  civilized 
habits;  a  beast,  devoid  of  human  sympathies. 

The  fact  is  that  Indian  nature  is  simply  human 
nature  bound  in  red ;  that  the  Indians  have  the 
same  affections,  passions,  desires,  and  capacities 
that  other  people  have.  A  somewhat  careful 
study  of  them  in  face-to-face  contact  on  the 
reservation,  in  their  homes,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment schools,  has  led  me  to  the  firm  conviction 
that,  as  a  class,  under  favorable  conditions,  they 
are  self-respecting,  noble-minded,  and  respon- 
sive to  all  rightful  appeals  to  their  better 
natures.  There  are  now  more  than  23,000  In- 
dian youths  enrolled  in  schools,  and  they  show 
the  same  aptitudes  as  white  children  under 
similar  circumstances.  They  excel  in  penman- 
ship and  drawing;  are  not  defective  in  musical 
talent;  can  be  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and 
study ;  take  readily  to  the  ruder  mechanical  arts, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  acquired  very  re- 
spectable scholarship,  general  and  professional. 

A  Complex  Problem. 

It  is  one  of  the  popular  fancies  that  the  so- 
called  *^  Indian  problem  "  is  easy  of  solution, 
and  many  short  and  simple  methods  are  sug- 
gested. **  Give  the  Indians  lands  in  sevemlty, 
and  they  will  become  civilized;"  J)ut  individual 
holding  is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  civili- 
zation. *'  Make  them  citizens  and  treat  them 
as  we  treat  foreigners;"  but  foreign  immigra- 
tion is  from  civilized  countries,  the  immigrants 
often  readily  coalescing  with  us.  ^'  Stop  feed- 
ing and  pauperizing  them,  and  the  problem  is 
solved;"  but  we  neither  feed  nor  pauperize  the 
70,000  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  yet  the  most 
serious  problem  that  confronts  us  in  this  con- 
nection is  how  to  deal  with  the  **  Five  Civilized 
Tribes." 


'*  Give  the  Roman  Catholics  free  acoeas  to  the 
])ublic  trea.<iury  for  the  support  of  the  mission 
schools  among  them,  and  they  will  solve  the 
problem ;  "  but  the  government,  in  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  has  already  given 
them  for  this  purpose  over  three  and  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  with  no  corresponding  benefit — to 
the  Indians. 

The  fact  is,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  that  the 
question  is  a  very  complex  one,  involving  the 
relation  of  a  superior  to  an  inferior  race;  of 
civilization  to  barbarism;  of  conquerors  to  sub- 
jects; of  Christianity  to  heathenism.  It  will 
not  yield  to  Mohonk  platforms,  nor  dissolve  be- 
fore the  blasts  of  Arizona  oratory.  It  calls  for 
wise  statesmanship,  zealous  philanthropy,  the 
labor  of  Christian  missionaries,  and — time. 
The  Bible  and  spelling  book  are  great  factors  in 
the  uplift  of  any  people. 

A  Self-helping  HAin>. 

Take  the  Indian  service  out  of  politics  and 
administer  it  on  strictly  business  principles; 
give  the  Indian  his  individual  property  and  pro- 
tect him  in  his  rights ;  break  up  the  tribe  and 
destroy  the  reservation ;  pay  them  what  we  owe 
them,  but  feed  none  who  will  not  work  if  able ; 
give  all  the  children  a  good,  common,  Ameri- 
can, industrial  education;  send  to  every  tribe 
the  Christian  missionary,  with  the  home,  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  the  church,  and  time  will 
do  the  rest.  It  will  not  take  long  to  graft  on  to 
the  hardy  Indian  stock  the  scion  of  Christian, 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  which  it  has  cost  us  so 
many  centuries  to  develop.  When  the  Indian 
has  land,  law,  labor,  learning — the  four  fingers, 
and  love — the  thumb,  he  has  the  complete  self- 
helping  hand,  and  is  prepared,  like  any  other 
human  being,  to  take  his  place  as  a  citizen,  as 
an  individual,  as  a  man,  standing  upon  his  own 
feet,  using  his  own  powers,  defending  bis  own 
hearthstone,  educating  his  own  children,  and 
carving  for  himself  a  place  among  his  fellow - 
men. — Hmtie  Mmioii  Monthly. 


NORWEGIAN  AND  DANISH  METHODISM. 

JJY    REV.  CHARLES    H.  JOHNSON. 


The  great  movements  and  institutions  of 
Methodism  have  been  providential  in  their 
origin.  That  part  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  which  is  designated  the  Norwegian  and 
Danish,  while  it  may  not  be  rated  among  the 
**  great"  things  of  Methodism  was  nevertheless 
vquite  as  providential  in  its  inception. 


In  1849  a  sailor  returned  to  Norway  from 
America  on  a  visit.  The  visitor  had  become 
soundly  converted  at  sea  and  had  attached  him- 
self to  the  people  called  Methodists.  His  church 
home  was  the  historical  Methodist  recruiting 
ship,  the  Bethel  Ship  John  Wedey,  Pier  10, 
North    River,    New   York,   O.  G.   Hedstrom, 
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piistor.  True  to  the  promptings  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  he  felt  constrained  to  *Uell  to  sinners 
round  what  a  dear  Saviour  he  had  found/' 
Tliose  to  whom  he  spoke  were  not  as  a  nation  or 
people  irreligions.  To  the  contrary,  they  were 
intensely  religious,  if  mere  attention  to  rites 
and  ceremonies  may  be  taken  as  evidence. 
Their  theological  tenets  were  not,  however,  of 
the  kind  that  make  the  heart  glad;  they  were 
rather  conducive  of  doubts  and  uncertainties  in 
Christian  experience.  The  theology  of  Metho- 
dism and  the  Bible,  which  the  visitor  from  that 
wonderland — America— expounded,  was  full  of 
surprises.  It  did  not  accept  thd  seventh  of 
Romans  as  the  standard  of  Christian  experience, 
but  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  eighth  and  the 
grand  certainty  of  1  John  3.  Naturally  this 
clear-cut  testimony  had  its  efifecf;^,  and  the  in- 
tended visit  of  a  few  weeks  was  necessarily  pro- 
longed to  a  twelvemonth. 

After  the  departure  of  O.  P.  Petersen,  for 
that  was  the  visitor^s  name,  the  Missionary  Office 
at  New  York  became  the  recipient  of  repeated 
requests  from  Norway  that  Petersen  or  some  one 
else  be  sent  ns  an  accredited  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Finally  the  way 
opened,  and  Bishop  Waugh  appointed  O.  P. 
Petersen,  who  was  then  in  the  service  of  the 
Church  in  Iowa,  to  begin  the  work  in  Norway. 
December  3,  1853,  the  missionary  arrived  on  his 
new  field  and  immediately  began  operations 
with  the  city  of  Sarpeborg  as  headquarters.  In 
1854  fifty  were  reported  as  having  attached 
themselves  to  the  new  movement.  In  1856, 
after  petitioning  the  Clerical  Department,  per- 
mission was  at  last  obtained,  and  on  September 
11  a  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  organized  in  Sarpsborg.  In  November  the 
membership  was  already  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen. The  first  Sunday  school  in  the  country 
was  begun  and  the  first  sermon  by  a  Methodist 
bishop  in  Norway  was  preached  in  this  city  the 
following  summer.  The  bishop  was  none  other 
than  the  peerless  Matthew  Simpson.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  the  first  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
edifice  in  the  country  was  dedicated  in  the  same 
city.  Thus  the  work  progressed;  the  Lord 
raised  op  witnesses  and  workers,  and  soon  other 
cities  were  visited,  societies  organized,  and  chap- 
els built. 

In  1876,  after  repeated  requests,  the  Mission  in 
Norway  was  oiganized  into  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence by  Bishop  Andrews.  Since  that  time  the 
work  has  progfeased  despite  the  continued  op- 
po^tion  and  the  dndn  of  an  enormous  emigra- 


tion to  other  countries.  At  the  capital — Chris- 
tiania — are  found  five  Methodist  societies,  a 
Book  Concern  publishing  three  periodicals  and 
much  other  Methodist  literature,  a  theological 
school,  and  an  orphanage.  The  church  at  Ham- 
merfcst  in  this  Conference  lies  farther  north 
than  any  other  Methodist  church  in  the  world. 

In  Denmark  the  first  Methodist  worker  was  B. 
Smith,  a  colporteur.  In  1857  he  regularly  be- 
gan the  work.  The  ^*  Athens  of  the  North," 
Copenhagen,  was  the  first  place  opened.  This 
Mission  has  had  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  has  nevertheless  prospered,  and  at  its 
last  annual  meeting  lacked  but  one  member  of 
being  organized  into  an  Annual  Conference. 
The  present  superintendent  is  an  efficient 
worker,  and  Methodism,  as  in  Norway,  is  well 
established  in  the  principal  centers.  The  total 
abstinence  movement,  which  is  now  a  prominent 
factor  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
country,  owes  its  inception  to  one  of  the  former 
leaders  of  Methodism  in  Denmark.  In  Copen- 
hagen, besides  the  fine  church  edifices,  the  Mis- 
sion sustains  a  Book  Concern  and  a  theological 
school. 

In  1850  C.  B.  Willerup,  a  Dane  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Genesee  Conference,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Bishop  Janes  to  the  Wisconsin  Con- 
ference and  appointed  to  begin  work  among  the 
Scandinavians  in  Dane  County.  Shortly  there- 
after O.  P.  Petersen  was  appointed  to  Winne- 
shiek County,  Iowa,  to  begin  work  there,  and 
from  these  two  bases  of  operations  the  work 
spread.  Districts  were  soon  formed  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Petersen  gained  an 
entrance  to  Chicago,  and  finally,  in  1880,  the 
whole  Norwegian  and  Danish  work  in  these 
Western  States  was  organized  by  Bishop  Harris 
into  an  Annual  Conference.  The  Conference  is 
one  of  beautiful  distances,  having  workers  in 
eight  different  States.  This  vast  territory  is 
divided  into  but  four  districts.  In  Chicago  a 
Book  Concern  is  located,  also  eight  missions; 
while  in  Evanston  a  very  successful  theological 
school  is  furnishing  the  Conference  with  com- 
petent workers.  To  an  interesting  history  of 
Norwegian  and  Danish  Methodism  recently 
published  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  data 
and  facts  of  this  article. 

In  the  Orient  our  work  is  represented  by  three 
churches  within  the  New  York  East  Conference 
and  one  within  the  New  England  Conference. 
The  latter  is  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  is  the  only 
representative  of  Methodism  in  that  historic  and 
picturesque  village. 
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In  1874,  following  the  star  of  empir^  a  large 
number  of  Scandinavians  set  their  course  west- 
ward, and  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  and 
other  States  were  enriched  by  thousands  of 
settlers  who  were  following  the  ad  vice  of  Horace 
Greeley.  In  1879,  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  C.  J.Larsen 
began  to  preach  to  his  countrymen.  A  society 
was  organized,  and  in  1880  the  first  Norwegian- 
Danish  Methodist  church  west  of  the  Rockies  was 
dedicated.  The  work  spread,  and  soon  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  Idaho  were  opened.  A  Mission 
Conference  was  organized,  which  was  changed 
last  fall  to  a  full-fledged  Annual  Conference. 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  a  paper  is  published.  In  this 
Conference  is  also  found  the  Utah  District.  Sad 
•  to  relate,  a  large  number  of  Danes  and  Norwe- 
gians have  fallen  prey  to  Mormon  delegates 
from  America.  In  1882  a  mission  was  opened 
for  their  benefit,  and,  in  this  perhaps  the  hardest 
field  of  Methodism,  our  mission  has  kept  pace, 
comparatively  speaking,  with  the  other  missions. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  human  being  to  es- 
timate the  work  and  influence  of  Methodism 
among  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  people.    The 


annual  statistics  furnish  but  a  poor  criterion. 
The  entire  ecolesiastical  structure  of  those 
northern  kingdoms  have  felt  the  influence  of 
Methodism.  It  has  been  a  leaven.  It  has 
shaken  the  churches  out  of  their  lethargy. 
Evangelistic  preaching,  prayer  meetings,  even 
testimony  meetings,  are  now  part  and  parcel  of 
organizations  to  which  they  before  were  foreign. 
Every  step  in  advance  made  by  this  branch  of 
Methodism  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  the 
most  intense  and  often  meanest  opposition. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  many  de- 
voted sons  and  daughters  throughout  the  world, 
but  we  venture  to  assert  that  she  has  none  more 
loyal  or  devoted  than  those  found  in  our  Nor- 
wegian-Danish Methodism. 

**  What  a  grand  cohort  of  Methodists  Scandi- 
navia has  giyen  us,"  writes  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  our  Methodism.  *'  I  wish 
we  had  ten  times  as  many." 

The  Scandinavian  Methodists  are  proud  of  the 
truth  contained  in  these  words,  and  the  wish  of 
the  leader  is  the  prayer  of  every  loyal  Methodist 
heart. — Daily  Christ ian  Adtocate. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CONTIGLTITY. 


It  makes  some  Christians  very  restless  to  hear 
about  great  evangelistic  movements,  vast  reviv- 
als, wonderful  missionary  results,  sermons  that 
win  hundreds  of  converts,  prayers  that  lead 
scores  to  the  Saviour.  '*  Whv  can't  we  do  these 
things  ? "  they  cry.  Then  the  fear  comes  that 
maybe  they  ought  to  be  doing  these  things;  that 
if  their  faith  were  only  greater,  their  prayers 
more  fervent,  their  zeal  more  fiery,  they  would 
be  doing  these  things. 

But  they  don't  know  just  how  to  go  to  work. 
They  wish  some  one  would  tell  them.  They 
would  like  to  move  multitudes,  they  are  willing 
to  attempt  great  things  for  God,  and  would  like 
to  expect  great  things  from  him,  but  they  don't 
know  how  to  start  it. 

This  sort  of  Christian  life,  dissatisfied  with 
itself,  and  sadly  afraid  that  it  is  doing  nothing 
and  is  worth  nothing,  is,  I  fear,  very  common, 
and  it  need  not  be  common  at  all,  if  we  only  un- 
derstood the  responsibility  of  contiguity. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that  ? 

Simply  that,  if  God  wants  us  to  do  the  work, 
he  will  put  it  within  our  reach.  We  shall  not 
need  to  ask  anyone  to  point  it  out,  for  he  will 
point  it  out.  If  he  wants  us  to  do  great  things, 
he  will  bring  us  in  contact  with  great  things  ; 


if  little  things,  with  little  things.  We  are  ' 
responsible  for  what  touches  us.  And  we  are  not 
reponsible  for  what  does  not  touch  us.  To  close 
our  eyes  to  the  little  tasks  God  has  brought  up 
to  our  hands,  and  stretch  those  hands  out  after 
greater  things  that  he  has  placed  next  to  the 
hands  of  others,  is  as  false  to  God  as  it  is  cer- 
tain to  be  disappointing  to  onrselves.  And  it  is 
just  as  bad  to  reach  out  after  these  things  in  our 
desires  and  uneasy  dissatisfactions  as  in  any 
other  way. 

This  means  that  a  working  Christianas  first 
inquiry  must  be  that  of  old,  **  Who  is  my 
neighbor  ?    Whom  has  God  made  to  touch  me  ?  " 

It  may  be  the  man  or  the  woman  next  door. 
It  may  be  the  scholars  next  you  at  school,  the 
clerks  next  you  in  the  store.  It  may  be  the  man 
or  the  woman  whose  feet,  walking  in  heathen 
darkness,  point  up  at  yours  from  the  antipodes, 
with  the  great  round  earth  between.  It  may  be 
all  of  these  at  once,  together  with  the  poor  in 
New  York,  the  Poles  of  Chicago,  the  Chinese 
of  San  Francisco.  It  all  depends  on  what  claims, 
what  interests,  God  has  brought  close  to  your 
sympathy,  and  your  conscience,  and  your  ability. 

We  are  to  enlarge  our  sympathies  and  our 
abilities,  of  course.     We  are  to  grow  in  grace 
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and  in  knowledge,  so  that,  as  we  grow,  the  num- 
ber of  contacts  possible  for  us  may  increase.  I 
say  nothing  against  this  chief  duty. 

But,  just  the  same,  we  should  know  what  we 
are  able  for  now,  and  whether  we  are  doing  it  or 
not ;  who  are  our  neighbors,  and  whether  we  are 
helping  them  or  not;  and  having  become  satis- 
fied on  this  point,  we  should  be  at  peace — and 
keep  on  growing. 


Nothing  is  gained  in  the  Christian  life  by  un- 
rest, but  much  is  lust.  It  is  the  Christian's 
duty  to  get  rid  of  disquieting  and  weakening 
fears.  It  is  his  duty  to  know  God's  present  will 
for  him;  his  duty  is  to  do  it,  and  no  more;  and 
his  privilege,  doing  it,  to  be  at  perfect  pence, 
though  others  may  be  doing  ten  times  as  much 
as  he. — Golden  Rule. 


VICTORY  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  CHINA. 


BY   REV.    R.  MCNABB. 


The  following  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of 
the  Foochow    Conference    are    truly  eucoiu^- 

'^  Every  circuit  has  had  a  good  healthy  ad- 
vance in  meml)ers,  self-support,  and  spirituality ; 
and  about  a  hundred  new  preaching  places  have 
been  opened  during  the  year.  Our  plan  is  to 
establish  boys'  day  schools,  and  thereby  pave 
the  way  for  other  forms  of  Christian  work. 
The  preachers  and  assistant  pastors  visit  the 
schools  during  the  week,  catechise  the  boys,  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  their  parents,  who, 
because  of  our  interest  in  their  children,  are 
favorably  disposed  toward  us  and  the  '  strange 
doctrine.'  So  we  touch  a  tender  chord  in  their 
hearts  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  the  Gk>spel.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  schools,  with  an  attendance  of 
nearly  four  thousand  pupils.  Great  credit  is 
due  Brother  Miner,  who  superintends  nearly 
two  thirds  of  these  schools,  which  are  supported 
wholly  by  special  gifts."  (P.  E.  's  report  of  Foo- 
chow District.) 

''The  Sunday  school  for  heathen  children 
at  Chin  Sing  Dong,  under  the  direction  of 
Brother  and  Sister  Lacy  and  Miss  Bosworth, 
overflows  the  inner  and  outer  chapels  and 
spreads  its  leavening  influence  throughout  the 
whole  neighborhood." 

'*  During  the  summer  vacation  twenty  stu- 
dents of  the  Theological  School  were  under  ap- 
pointment on  the  district.  Six  of  them,  to- 
gether with  a  colporteur,  doctor,  and  stereop- 
ticon,  entered  the  county  of  Dual  IIu,  where  no 
religious  work  had  ever  been  done.  They  spent 
about  two  months  in  the  countv  and  met  with 
much  encouragement.  The  county  magistrate 
entertained  them  at  his  home,  and  gave  them 
every  attention.  Several  people  gave  their 
names  as  inquirers  and  regularly  attended  meet- 
ings for  Bible  study  and  prayer."     ''A  good 


substantial  church,  with  a  seating  capacity  for 
three  hundred  and  flfty,  is  nearing  completion 
at  lek-Iong.  There  are  forty-five  members  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  probationers."  **  We  had 
hoped  to  have  completed  before  Conference  a 
new  church  at  Fooohow.  The  present  edifice 
will  not  scat  more  than  half  who  would  be  glad 
to  attend  if  they  could  find  room." 

'*  A  class  was  opened  at  Bing  Dang  Giang 
many  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  very  prosperous. 
This  year,  however,  the  members  of  upward  of 
ten  families  have  given  their  names  as  proba- 
tioners, and  the  people  of  the  village  have  given 
the  public  temple  as  a  house  of  worship."  **  At 
Nang-Yong  the  members  have  worked  hard, 
and  contributed  liberally  toward  a  church  and 
parsonage,  and  they  now  have  a  comfortable 
place  of  worship."  **  At  Ngu-Cheng  the  pastor 
and  assistant  pastor  are  entirely  supported  by 
the  native  church.  The  congregation  has  quite 
outgrown  our  present  building,  and  a  new  and 
much  larger  one  is  needed."  **At  Ma-Nu  a 
beantiful  church  has  been  built.  To  this  the 
members  have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  means,  and  have  had  but  little  outside 
aid." 

**Thc  large  island  of  Gouging  has  two 
circuits,  one  of  which  is  a  mission  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  (native)  preachers  on  the  district. 
This  local  mission  effort  has  proved  very  en- 
couraging. In  a  short  time  the  membership 
has  advanced  from  seven  to  twenty- five  families, 
and  they  hope  erelong  to  be  able  to  support 
their  own  pastor."  **In  many  places  this 
year  the  people  have  come  to  us,  offering  to 
provide  places  of  worship,  sometimes  giving  a 
deed  to  a  hall  or  small  temple,  earnestly  begging 
us  to  send  them  a  preacher."  **Hingliua  City 
has  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  The  pastor, 
aided  chiefly  by  the  students  of  the  Biblical 
School,  has  gathered  over  three  hundred  new 
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people.     The  congregation  has  contributed  for 
all  purposes  $624/' 

^*Mr.  Ding,  pastor  of  the  Dunghiong  Circuit, 
although  an  old  man,  is  an  eloquent  preacher, 
appreciated  by  all  the  members,  and  has  ability 
in  managing  the  church,  so  that  his  report  shows 
twice  as  many  members  as  last  year."  **Mr. 
Li,  pastor  of  the  Chiongong  Circuit,  is  honest 
and  has  great  influence  over  the  members  and 
the  neighbors,  most  of  whom  have  been  con- 
verted." 

*' During  the  present  year  the  Eiedieng 
Circuit  may  be  compared  to  a  dead  tree  be- 
ginning to  send  forth  new  branches.  Many 
people  have  joined  the  church  on  probation 
and  as  members,  and  some  influential  men  and 
literati  have  been  converted."  **Ing-Ghung 
Circuit  has  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  members 
met  with  some  persecution  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty connected  with  the  purchase  of  some  land 
for  a  church,  but  they  stood  firm,  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  members  and  probationers." 
"On  the  To-Nguon^  Circuit  there  has  been 
much  prosperity,  but  the  more  the  church  pros- 
pers the  greater  the  persecution.  There  has 
been  a  large  number  of  additions,  but  the 
magistrate  has  frequently  instigated  persecu- 
tions of'the  Christians." 

**  Ching-Chui-Ding  has  had  a  wonderful  year 
of  prosperity.  Some  years  ago  Brother  McNabb 
went  there  to  open  a  preaching  place,  but  the 
people  united  in  a  compact  not  to  rent  their 
houses  and  not  to  accept  the  Gospel.  They 
decided  that  anyone  who  violated  this  agree- 
ment should  be  severely  punished.  During  the 
past  year,  quite  unexpectedly,  several  venerable 
literary  men  came  to  To-Nguong  with  Bibles 
and  other  books,  and  begged  that  we  appoint  a 
pastor  to  go  and  teach  them." 

**At  Sangtaiiong,  a  girls'  and  boys'  day 
school  has  been  opened.  Literary  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  led  to  know  the  truth, 
and  the  church  is  very  flourishing."  **With 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  circuits,  all  the 
work  of  the  Ingbing  District  has  been  pros- 
perous." **At  this  time  the  people  are  being 
more  and  more  attracted  to  the  Church." 
^*  More  persons  have  been  baptized  and  received 
into  the  church  at  the  villages  of  Ngotau  and 
Duh-Gah." 

^^For  the  last  four  years  the  attendance  at 
the  college  has  grown  steadily.  This  year  one 
hundred  and  fifty- four  students  have  been 
present — we  could  have  had  more  if  we  had  re- 
ceived all  who   applied."     **One   of  the  most 


interesting  events  of  the  year  was  a  visit  from 
Cheng-Tautai,  President  of  the  Foreign  Board. 
He  came  in  official  state  to  attend  the  exercises 
at  the  close  of  the  first  term  in  June.  He  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  at  being  present.  He 
gave  prizes  to  the  heads  of  all  the  classes,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  exercises  was  shown  over  the 
college  building.  He  showed  special  interest 
in  our  collection  of  scientific  apparatus." 

The  Mission  Press  has  poured  forth  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  Christian  literature.  ''The 
unprecedented  record  of  28,500,000  pages  last 
year  has  been  exceeded  this  year  in  the  number 
of  pages  actually  printed,  although  the  work 
completed  is  but  27,000,000  pages.  *A  large 
edition  of  the  Easy  Wenli  New  Testament,  in- 
cluding about  six  and  a  half  million  pages,  is 
now  nearing  completion."  The  statistical  re- 
port shows  the  membership  to  be  4,898;  proba- 
tioners, 6,513;  baptized  children,  2,406;  Sun- 
day school  scholars,  8,291;  and  adherents, 
8,805,  making  a  grand  total  of  30,913— an  in- 
crease of  5,818  during  the  year. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
great  difficulties.  The  terrible  Huasang  massacre 
occurred  early  in  August,  in  which  eight  English 
were  murdered.  Then  the  consul  ordered  all 
the  missionaries  at  the  inland  stations  to  return 
to  Foochow ;  thus  the  inland  work  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  natives  for  six  months.  The 
native  Christians  were  also  sadly  persecuted,  as 
the  following  will  indicate:  The  persecutors 
**  prowl  about  at  night,  reviling  the  Christians, 
and  throwing  stones  on  the  roof,  breaking  the 
tiles.  The  windows  and  doors  have  also  been 
badly  injured.  Many  threats  •  of  violence  have 
been  made,  and  recently  in  one  village  a  family 
was  attacked,  one  of  the  sons  badly  beaten,  and 
the  household  property,  cows,  pigs,  and  grain 
carried  off." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  persecutions  heaped 
upon  the  native  Christians,  yet  they  endure  it 
all  patiently,  and  win  victories  for  Christ.  In 
Eucheng  District,  where  the  persecution  has 
been  the  severest,  the  work  progresses.  Dr. 
Wilcox  says,  *' During  the  eight  years  I  have 
had  charge  of  the  district,  the  members  and 
probationers  have  increased  from  372  to  1,311." 


"Make  Jesos  Ejng." 

To  other  hearts  in  other  lands  make  known 
That  Christ  is  King,  and  claims  them  for  his 

own. 
Yea,  **  tell  it  out,"  till  o'er  the  world  shall  ring 
The  cry  triumphant,  **  Jesus  is  made  King! " 
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PEOPLE  OF  SANTA  FE,  NEW  MEXICO. 


This  city  of  Santa  F6  is  a  queer  place,  ^ith 
its  lowly  homes  and  high  cathedral,  with  its 
narrow  streets  and  its  broad  outlook,  with  its 
swarming  saloons  and  sparse  schoolhouses,  with 
its  hot  suns  and  cool  shades,  with  its  dust  and 
donkeys  and  ditches,  with  its  palace  and  plaza 
and  pueblos.  No  city  can  surpass  it  either  for 
situation  or  for  apparent  lack  of  progress,  for 
objects  of  interest  that  do  not  grow  upon  the 
visitor,  or  possibilities  that  excite  wonder  be- 
cause they  do  not  develop  more  rapidly. 

The  oldest  city  in  the  country,  it  can  boast  of 
curious  ancient  buildings  and  records,  and  of 
many  specimens  of  rude  art ;  but  of  modem  life 
it  can  show  but  little.  In  some  respects  it  is  an 
oriental  city.  Costumes  patterned  after  those 
worn  in  Palestine  can  be  seen  on  its  streets. 
Pottery  that  might  have  been  made  in  Arabia  is 
sold  in  its  stores.  Beasts  of  burden,  appar- 
ently imported  from  Barbary,  laden  with  wood, 
bound  like  barrels  about  them,  thread  its  alleys. 
Complexions  swarthy  enough  to  belong  to  the 
Bedouins  confront  you  frequently,  and  women, 
closely  veiled  and  clothed  in  black,  flit  across 
your  path  at  every  comer. 

The  apparent  sadness  of  the  native  population 
arrests  your  attention.  Faces  more  careworn 
and  depressed  than  those  you  will  see  every 


Sunday  thronging  the  cathedral  can  hardly  be 
found  on  earth.  The  very  religion  of  the  people 
seems  to  be  fearfully  pathetic.  A  stamp  of 
anxiety,  such  as  the  Inquisition  must  have  left 
on  the  features  of  the  men  and  women  living 
under  its  shadow,  is  a  Mexican  heritage.  The 
hard  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  people  are 
subject  may  seem  to  some  to  account  for  this 
strange  fact. 

Yet  the  more  one  studies  the  problem  the 
clearer  he  will  see  that  their  religion  does  not 
relieve,  but  rather  intensifies,  their  apparent 
misery.  It  is  evidently  a  kind  of  religion  that 
does  not  touch  their  better  natures.  It  appeals 
to  their  fears,  enshrouds  them  in  superstitions, 
stimulates  feelings  of  dread  and  awe,  and  offers 
nothing  to  their  spirit  of  inquiry.  No  wonder 
the  pall  of  hopelessness  re»ts  upon  their  lives. 
Nor  is  it  strange  that  under  such  unnatural  con- 
ditions vices  thrive,  ignorance  perpetuates  it- 
self, the  spirit  of  progress  is  unattainable,  and 
the  people  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own  pros- 
perity. It  will  only  be  when  the  teacher  and  the 
school  shall  share  with  the  priest  and  the  Church 
the  care  of  the  young  in  New  Mexico  that  better 
conditions  will  prevail,  a  truer  life  be  attained, 
and  the  people  become  a  worthy  and  helpful 
portion  of  American  society.  —  The  Gleaner, 


WHY  PASTORS  DO  NOT  PREACH   ON  MISSIONS. 


BY  REV.    E.    Y.    MCLLIN8. 


1.  Some  pastors  are  not  regenerated  men.  This 
may  seem  a  hard  saying ;  but  observation  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  it  is  true.  The  pulpit 
is  not  and  never  has  been  exempt  from  the  dan- 
ger and  possibility  that  the  ambitious  and  self- 
ish would  find  a  way  into  it.  An  unsaved 
pastor  will,  of  coarse,  fail  to  preach  so  Christ- 
like a  doctrine  as  that  of  missions.  To  him  the 
great  commisdoD  will  have  no  beauty,  no  at- 
tractiveness. 

3.  Some  pastors  are  ignorant  of  what  God  is 
doing  in  mission  fields.  They  read  no  mission 
books  or  periodicals.  Hence  the  call  of  Prov- 
idence to  this  great  work  is  unheard.  The 
harvest  field  of  the  world  is  being  reaped,  but 
they  have  not  only  no  part  in  it,  but  no  sym- 
pathy for  it. 

8.  There  are  pastors  who  refuse  to  preach  on 
missiona  becaoae  they  fear  their  own  salaries 
will  fluffer.    Nothing  could  be  more  selfish  or 


unlike  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Yet  it  is  too  ob- 
vious a  fact  to  be  denied.  It  is  not  only  a  very 
selfish  policy,  but  it  is  also  a  great  blunder. 
Many  a  pastor  has  found  home  expenses  met 
most  easily  by  the  church  when  the  duty  of 
giving  to  missions  was  earnestly  and  faithfully 
urged  upon  the  people.  This  w liter  can  bear 
personal  testimony  to  the  fact  that  money  given 
to  the  missions  by  a  church  makes  it  far  easier 
to  raise  money  for  local  purposes. 

4.  There  are  other  pastors  who  neglect  mis- 
sions because  they  are  cowards.  Brother  So- 
and-So  does  not  believe  in  missions.  He  is  in- 
fluential. It  would  give  offense  to  him.  Thus 
the  salvation  of  the  world  for  which  Christ  died 
is  made  to  depend  upon  the  whim  of  some 
prominent  member  of  the  church.  Is  there  any 
cowardice  so  unworthy  of  the  ambassador  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  this  cowardice? 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  truly 
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saved  member  of  the  Church  will  long  hold  out 
against  the  doctrine  of  missions  if  it  is  faithfully 
and  persistently  urged  upon  the  people.  The 
teachings  of  the  Bible  always  commend  them- 
selves to  the  truly  regenerate  heart.  The  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  duty  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  doctrine  of  missions  The  Bible,  conscience, 
the  regenerate  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
wonderful  providences  of  our  day  are  on  the 
side  of  the  preacher  who  is  faithful  to  Christ  in 
preacliing  the  Great  Commission. 

5.  Some  pastors  neglect  missions  because  they 
meet  with  so  little  encouragement  from  the  dea- 
cons. This  is  not  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless.  The  pastor  should  preach  the 
deacons  up  to  their  duty  upon  this  great  subject, 
if   they  are  out  of  sympathy  with  it.     But  on 


the  other  hand,  deacons  should  not  make  this 
necessary.  They  can  by  their  encooragemeat 
and  cooperation  add  tenfold  to  the  pastoral 
power  and  influence  in  bringing  the  cburch  fully 
into  line. 

6.  Finally,  the  great  cause  back  of  all  others 
is  the  failure  to  grasp  fully  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  the  New  Testament.  More  love  for  Christ 
and  his  truth  will  bring  the  conviction  that  mis- 
sions are  not  merely  ''incidental  but  constitu- 
tional to  Christianity,"  as  one  has  aptly  ex- 
pressed it.  Missions  are  not  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  churches,  but  the  work.  Reaching  out  to 
save  a  lost  world  is  continuing  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  church  which  fails  to  do  this  is  a 
cburch  which  has  missed  its  calling,  its  mission. 
—  Wetttern  Recorder, 


HOW  SHALL  WE  AWAKEN  A  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT  IN  OUR  CHURCHES? 


BY    KEV.    T.    S.    LOVE. 


This  question  involves  three  considerations: 
The  importance^  the  1/tch,  and  the  way  to  have  a 
missionary  spirit.  While  the  first  two  are  im- 
plied, and  therefore  admitted,  a  brief  notice 
of  them  only  will  be  in  place  here,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  question. 

The  value  of  mission  work  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  God's  appointed  means  of  bringing  the 
world  to  a  knowledge  of  redemption  by  Christ 
and  salvation  through  him.  The  Church  in  her 
organic  capacity  is  the  agent  to  accomplish  this 
large  work.  The  commission  by  our  Saviour 
to  the  Apostolic  Church  is  just  as  applicable 
now,  and  with  greater  reason  because  of  in- 
creased knowledge  and  facilities. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  salvation 
of  the  world  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and 
her  obligation,  therefore,  very  binding  to  send 
the  Gospel  into  all  the  world,  is  also  the  fact 
that  all  effort  in  that  direction  has  a  threefold 
effect— pleasing  the  Lord  whom  we  serve,  of 
saving  souls  for  whom  he  died,  and  increasing 
our  own  graces.  The  fact  is  apparent  that  all 
Christian  effort  to  save  humanity  springs  from 
love  for  Jesus,  for  our  brother  in  sin,  and  for 
ourselves. 

The  need  of  a  greater  missionary  spirit  in 
our  churches  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  one  tenth 
of  the  re(iuired  and  available  resources  of  the 
Lord's  people  are  not  turned  in  this  direction 
that  is  due  the  caiise.  Again,  it  is  seen  in  the 
lack  of  that  fuller  development  which  is  al- 
ways the  outgrowth  of  mission  effort,  and  that 


is  so  requisite  to  a  better  preparation   for  all 
other  Christian  work. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Gospel  is  the  main  duty  and  privi- 
lege of  the  Church,  no  Um  important  service 
can  be  properly  enjoyed  while  this  work  is 
neglected.  No  amount  of  minor  duties  can 
suffice  the  intelligent  Christian  for  a  neglect  of 
the  highest  and  most  binding  duty.  True, 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  advance  made  in 
this  line  of  church  effort  in  the  few  years  last 
past.  We  might  say  a  hundredfold  has  been 
gained  in  the  last  fifty  years  over  any  period  of 
the  same  length  in  the  history  of  the  Charcb. 
This  development  has  been  the  product  of 
thought,  effort,  and  the  inspiration  caused  by 
the  good  effects  seen  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
home  effect  is  a  quickened  energy  and  a  more 
liberal  contribution  to  all  local  church  inter- 
ests. The  effect  abroad  is  seen  in  the  great 
numbers  of  converted  heathen,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  hear  the  Gospel  and  re- 
ceive training  in  all  departments  of  Christian 
work.  The  Gospel  for  M  the  world,  and  all 
the  world  for  Chri^tt^  are  the  keynotes  to  be 
sounded  along  the  whole  line  of  the  army  of 
Christ,  as  embodying  the  mission  of  Jesus,  the 
])urpose  of  the  Churches  existence,  and  the 
fuller  development  of  each  individual  follower  of 
Christ.  This  done  and  the  answer  to  our  question 
is  answered.  The  impression  of  duty  and  privi- 
lege, with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  perform  the 
one  and  enjoy  the  other,  will  awaken  an  interest. 


Li  Hung  Chang,  of  Chiiut. 


Thia  interest  is  to  be  nwakened  by  keeping 
it  constantly  beTore  the  people  aud  giving  tbem 
an  opportuDit;  to  do  sometbiug.  As  in  tbe 
matter  of  peiaonal  conversioit  and  growtb  in 
grace,  tbe  goepel  of  doing  and  pre; iiig  must  be 
preached,  and  the  individual  required  tu  use 
the  means  for  development.  So  in  tbe  awak- 
ening of  the  missionarf  spirit,  the  subject  must 
be  frequently  preached  as  a  part  of  tbe  Oospel, 
and  each  one  given  a  chance  to  contribute.  I 
believe  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  church 
members  on  this  subject  is  largely  owing  to  a 
failure  of  ministers  to  preach  it  as  thej  do 
other  duties.  These  efforts  need  not  lie  in  set 
"  miasionaij  sennooe,"  so  called,  although 
these  are  ia  place,  but  bj  embodyiug  tlie  idea, 
fact,  and  good  results  of  mission  effort  in  all 
Oospel  sermons  and  talks.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  tbe  reader  of  this  article  that  our  modern 
•ongs,  prayers,  and  Sunday  school  lessons  are 
pregnant  with  the  idea  of  misaions  ?  This  in- 
dicates tbe  tendency  of  Oospel  expansion,  and 
how  it  may  be  continued. 

In  these  diacoursea  miniaterH  should  show  the 
divine  authority,  tbe  eSecte  of  tbe  work,  tbe 
plans,  and  workera.  In  these  teachings  keep 
two  facts  befoie  the  Chtirch — that  it  ia  requisite 
that  everyone  do  wmething,  and  that  everyone 
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do  the  best  he  can,  ei'cording  to  ability.  Let 
us  by  all  means  train  the  cliildnn  in  the  sjiiril 
of  missions.  Here  is  where  Ihe  greatest  success 
lies.  I.ct  it  be  urged  that  cviTy  organiud  con- 
gregation of  worshi|>ers  is  a  missionary  society 
fur  the  estcnsion  of  the  Church.  With  regular 
collections  at  pul>lic  services,  where  nil  may  con- 
tribute, ill  the  Sunday  school  where  Ihe  chililren 
may  be  more  readily  and  effectually  reached,  by 
woman's  M>cieiieB,  children's  bands,  and  ntber 
available  agencies  the  work  is  made  effectual. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  the  [last 
on  this  line  of  service  has  been  done  by  pursu- 
ing tbe  course  indicated  in  this  article.  Tlic 
advance  is  perceptible,  and  the  future  ia  hope- 
ful. Brethren  of  the  ministry,  let  us  pray  and 
work  for  a  missiimary  revival  in  onr  own  hearts ; 
then,  a«  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  tbe  people, 
we  may  expect  large  things  for  the  Maater. 

The  time  will  probably  come  wheu,  ere  long, 
the  enlightened  friends  of  Chnst  cannot  and 
will  not  afford  to  deny  themselves  the  advan- 
tages and  gains  that  come  to  tbe  liberal  con- 
tributor to  missions.  The  word  liberal  does 
not  imply  largely  in  ihe  eyes  of  the  world,  but 
as  we  are  able  and  because  we  are  trilling.  In 
thia  condition  "the  liberal  soul  shall  be  made 
fat."^ .VimioMiry  Ufcrd. 


LI  HUNG  CHANG,  OF  CHINA. 


DuBiNO  the  present  month,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  the  gre»t«st  statesman  that  China  ha« 
pmdaced,  is  expected  to  visit  the  United 
States  onbiawajtwck  to  China  from  attend- 
ing the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  tbe 
Czar  of  Ruaaim.  Six  yeara  ago  his  picture 
waa  [Minted  in  Oospel  is  All  Lahds,  and 
the  same  is  here  reprinted.  It  probably  rep- 
reaents  Mm  ten  yean  younger  than  he  now 
appears.  Be  baa  aver  shown  himself  a  friend 
to  our  mLBHonaries  and  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment of  the  Chinese  people  and  nation. 

Bora  among  a  people  where  literary  ability 
givea  official  poeiUon,  hia  strength  of  mind 
and  litcovy  accompliahments  when  but  little 
orer  twenty-one  years  of  age  brought  him 
into  public  notioe  and  gave  him  public  office, 
and  his  natond  ability  has  enabled  him  to 
advance  tnm  one  porition  to  another  until 
he  became  viceroy  of  the  moat  imponant 
proTiBoo  of  China,  Imperial  tutor,  grand  sec 
ntaxj  <d  atate,  miniater  superintendent  of 
trade  of  the  northern  ports,  and  'a  noble  of 
the  Otat  rank. 
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*'He  is  of  pure  Chinese  extraction,  having  no 
mixture  of  Manchu  blood.  Although  seventy- 
four  years  of  age  he  is  in  a  fair  degree  of 
health  and  vigor,  of  fine  physique,  full  six  feet 
in  height,  of  commanding  presence,  erect,  and 
stoutly  built,  with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  a 
face  that  is  strongly  molded  and  indicative  of 
strength  of  character." 

He  has  shown  himself  an  able  leader  in  sul>- 
dui ng  rebellions  and  in  advocating  the  build- 
ing of  railroads,  war  ships,  etc.  The  war  with 
Japan  was  commenced  against  his  advice,  and 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  treat  for  peace 
he  was  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  arrange 
the  terms  which  brought  the  war  to  a  close. 

A  recent  writer  has  said  of  him :  *  *  He  is  a 
pure  Chinaman,  but  he  has  adopted  many 
modem  methods.  He  has  a  staff  of  interpreters 
who  keep  him  posted  on  what  is  going  on  over 
the  world.  He  subscribes  to  the  clipping 
bureaus,  and  everything  that  is  printed  in 
Europe  or  America  concerning  China  is  sent 
and  translated  for  him.  It  was  he  who  intro- 
duced the  electric  wire  into  China.  He  stands 
six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stockings,  and  the 
thick  soles  of  his  Chinese  shoes  add  another 
inch  to  his  stature.  He  lias  a  slight  stoop. 
His  shoulders  are  broad,  and  in  his  prime  he 
possessed  great  muscular  power.  Even  among 
the  stolid  Chinese  Li  Hung  Chang  is  as  much 
of  a  curiosity  to  the  people  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  in  one  of  our  country  towns. 
The  people  of  Tientsin  look  upon  him  with  as 
much  awe  as  they  do  the  emperor,  and  when  he 
tries  tu  take  a  quiet  walk  the  crowds  block  his 
way  and  he  has  to  return.  When  he  goes  out 
he  has  to  tAke  a  large  bodyguard  of  soldiers 
with  him,  and  be  rides  in  a  chair  with  officials 
going  in  front  to  clear  the  way." 


It  has  been  reported  of  him  that  he  was  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  and  worth  five  hiu- 
dred  million  dollars.  The  Mimonary  Herald 
for  August  says  of  him,  ''The  moet  question- 
able point  in  reference  to  bim  is  bia  immense 
wealth.  No  extraordinary  avenues  of  gain  ap- 
pear to  have  been  legitimately  open  to  him,  yet 
it  is  said  that  since  he  has  been  viceroy  he  has 
become  the  wealthiest  individual  in  the  world.** 
The  Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  former  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  late  confidential  ad- 
viser to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  a  peiaonal 
friend  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  in  a  conversation  with 
the  writer,  said  that  the  reports  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  Li  Hung  Chang  are  unfounded.  He 
is  considered  wealthy — worth,  perhaps,  four  or 
five  million  of  dollars — but  there  are  a  score  or 
more  of  men  in  New  York  citv  who  have  much 

«r 

more  wealth  at  their  command. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  an  article  in  the  August  Cen- 
turi/j  says:  '*  No  living  public  man  of  Asia  has 
been  so  much  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
criticism  as  Li  Hung  Chang.  Much  of  the 
criticism  has  been  unfavorable,  and  his  critics 
are  often  unfair.  It  is  hardly  just  to  him  to  es- 
timate his  character  and  attainments  according 
to  the  standard  of  Western  nations.  His  educa- 
tion is  exclusively  oriental,  and  his  entire  life 
has  been  spent  in  China.  His  knowledge  of 
our  civilization  is  such  as  could  be  acquired  in 
the  motley  society  of  a  treaty  port.  As  a  states- 
man, he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  very  conserva- 
tive and  bigoted  constituency,  and  with  asso- 
ciates prejudiced  against  and  ignorant  of  for- 
eign nations.  Judged  in  the  light  of  his  edu- 
cation, his  experience,  and  his  surroundings, 
he  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  living  states- 
men of  Asia  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  public  men  of  the  world.** 


A  VISIT  TO  III  ASANG,  KUCllENG,  AND  VICINITY. 


BY   KEV.    N.   J.    PLUMB. 


As  the  location  of  these  places,  made  so  no- 
torious during  the  past  year,  has  been  such  a  mat- 
ter of  uncertainty,  some  competent  (?)  authorities 
having  placed  them  '^  four  hundred  miles  north 
of  Chentu,"  in  the  western  part  of  China,  I  may 
as  well  at  once  say  that  the  former  is  ninety 
and  the  latter  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Foo- 
chow,  near  the  east  coast  of  China.  Leaving 
home  on  a  recent  bright  May  morning,  two 
hours  in  a  sampan  brought  me  to  the  ^'  Bridge 
of  the  Cloudy  Hills,"  the  first  river  station  of 


the  newly  opened  line  of  steam  launches. 
Here  I  met  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  8  o*clock  we  took 
passage  on  one  of  the  vessels  running  to  and 
from  Chui  Kan,  seventy  miles  up  the  Min  River. 
The  speed  of  this  craft  was  slow,  and  the  ac- 
commodations primitive,  but  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  ordinary  mode  of  travel. 

However,  the  company  promises  better  things 
in  the  near  future.  A  new  vessel,  ninety  feet 
in  length,  with  draft  to  suit  the  narrow  channel 
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and  accommodation  for  three  classes  of  passen- 
gers, IS  being  built  at  Canton.  The  time  now 
required  is  nine  hours,  but  the  new  vessel  is  to 
make  the  return  trip  in  one  day.  The  company 
now  has  ten  Tcssels  running  to  various  points, 
and  the  only  drawback  to  such  enterprise  is  the 
avarice  of  the  viceroy  who  requires  the  payment 
of  ten  thousand  taels  for  permission  to  carry  on 
the  business.  Our  speed  was  about  nine  miles 
an  hour  against  a  strong  current  in  a  tortuous 
channel. 

At  Chwi  Kan  we  were  met  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Martin,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
took  us  to  his  newly  rented  way  stition,  where 
we  spent  a  comfortable  night.  He  then  pro- 
posed that  we  take  in  Huasang  on  our  way  to 
Kucheng,  which  we  gladly  agreed  to,  and  at  7 
o'clock  we  were  in  our  sedans.  For  about  two 
hours  we  kept  the  regular  road  to  Eucbeng,  but 
afterward  our  way  was  an  extremely  rough 
mountain  path  winding  over  bills  and  through 
▼alleys,  ending  with  a  steep  climb.  As  we 
toiled  our  weary  way  along  this  lonely  path, 
down  which  that  sad  funeral  procession  made 
its  desolate  night  journey  on  August  2, 1805,  our 
thoughts  concerning  that  terrible  event  which 
sent  such  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described. 

We  reached  Huasang,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Cuikau,  about  5  o'clock  p.  h.  We  went 
directly  to  the  house  where  Miss  Hartford  lived 
aud  so  nearly  lost  her  life  last  summer.  Here 
we  spent  the  night  in  the  apartments  she  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  the  tragedy. 

Huasang  is  an  unusually  large  mountain  town 
of  about  four  hundred  inhabitants.  The  people 
seemed  quite  indifferent  or  much  cowed,  as  none 
of  them  came  near  us  while  we  were  there. 
The  woman  of  the  house  seemed  kindly  dis- 
posed, and  talked  freely  about  the  esca})e  of 
Miss  Hartford  and  other  things,  but  defended 
her  village  people  from  any  connection  with 
the  dreadful  crime.  The  ruins  of  the  houses  oc- 
cupied by  the  murdered  missionaries  are  about 
two  hundred  yards  farther  up  in  a  most  charm- 
ing location  on  a  sloping  ridge  in  the  midst  of  a 
leafy  grove  of  bamboo  and  pine  overlooking 
the  valley  and  village. 

After  the  massacre  and  pillage,  fire  did  its 
worst,  and  only  crumbling  walls  and  debris  re- 
mained, and  if  only  those  walls  could  speak 
what  a  terrible  recital  they  could  give.  Some 
native  Christians  were  turning  over  the  ashes 
in  search  of  any  small  articles  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  fire. 


Farther  up  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  hang 
suspended  from  the  trees,  in  baskets,  twenty- 
five  ghastly  heads  of  last  year's  crop  of  vegeta- 
rians, and  this  doubtless  accounts  for  the  ex- 
treme reserve  and  civility  of  the  people.  Here, 
again,  our  feelings  were  stirred  to  their  deepest 
depths  as  we  witnessed  the  scene  of  the  base 
murder  of  God's  innocent  children  and  the 
holocaust  which  left  only  the  charred  remains  of 
these  devoted  workers;  but  I  was  comforted  by 
God's  promise  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  his  Church,  and  the  thought  that 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
Church.     Truly  God's  ways  are  past  finding  out. 

The  next  morning  we  again  visited  the  sad 
scene  of  ruin  and  left  on  the  road  on  which  the 
vegetarians  reached  Huasang  on  the  fatal  morn- 
ing of  August  1.  Arriving  at  Kucheng  about 
noon,  we  found  Miss  Rou^e  and  Miss  Todd, 
the  brave  workers  holding  the  fort,  living  in 
the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
with  the  girl's  school  in  the  hospital  adjoining. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  preaching  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience 
in  the  commodious  Ngu  Bo  Church. 

The  people  in  the  city  and  everywhere  I 
found  exceedingly  quiet  and  respectful.  I 
scarcely  heard  a  word  of  disrespect,  even  from 
the  children,  as  I  passed  through  the  streets. 

Later,  I  visited  Sek-paih  Tu,  a  large  place, 
about  fourteen  miles  north,  where  I  found  the 
work  most  encouraging.  From  there  I  went 
to  Seng-ling,  farther  east,  where  the  first  persons 
joined  the  vegetarians— and  this  was  a  veritable 
hotbed  for  them — but  even  there,  in  the  time  of 
the  greatest  excitement,  the  heathen  neighbors 
formed  a  guard  aud  carefully  protected  our 
church  property. 

Two  of  the  leaders  in  the  Huasang  massacre, 
for  whose  arrest  fifty  taels  each  were  offered, 
live  in  this  vicinity.  When  wanted  they  were 
in  hiding,  but  now  they  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  They  are  bold,  bad  characters,  and  the 
people  would  be  glad  of  their  arrest  and  pun- 
ishment. 

I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  great  harmony 
prevailing  between  the  two  churches  in  that 
district.  Will  not  all  unite  in  earnest  prayer 
for  that  great  and  interesting  mission  ? 

Foochatt,  June,  1896. 


**  When  the  massacre  took  place  at  Huasang 
Miss  Hartford  waa  saved  from  death  by  the 
bravery  of  Tiang  Siong  Tek,  a  Methodist  ex- 
hort er." 
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PROMOTING  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  MISSIONS. 

BY  REV.  J.  CLEMENT  FRENCH,  D.D. 


To  lift  any  society,  not  to  speak  of  ^church, 
to  the  plane  of  simply  doing  its  duty  to  mis- 
sions is  a  problem.  Much  greater  is  the  prob- 
lem of  lifting  one  to  the  plane  of  enthusiasm. 
But  it  can  be  solved. 

First  of  all,  select  a  committee  with  keen 
discrimination.  Place  no  one  upon  it  for  mere 
padding  or  ornament — only  those  that  are  thor- 
oughly penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
his  last  command.  Such  will  be  at  least  con- 
scientious and  concentrated.  Every  society 
will  probably  be  able  to  furnish  two  or  three  of 
tliis  type. 

Let  this  committee  be  charged  to  give  the 
subject  of  missions  a  place  of  first  importance 
among  the  meetings  of  the  society.  Whatever 
the  interval,  let  the  meetings  be  regular.  An  ex- 
cellent rule  is  once  in  two  months,  alternating 
with  Christian  citizenship  and  temperance. 

Let  the  leaders  of  these  meetings  be  selected 
with  reference  to  competency,  which  will  in- 
clude knowledge  of  the  subject,  tact  in  manage- 
ment, and  enthusiasm. 

Charge  them  to  avoid  vague  generalities. 
These  are  the  plague  of  any  meeting.  Choose 
some  particular  country  or  field,  and  concentrate 
all  thought  upon  that.  Assign  special  depart- 
ments of  that  field  to  thoughtful  members,  to 
be  presented  both  vividly  and  briefly.  Long 
paragraphs  copied  from  missionary  papers  and 
magazines  are  generally  a  weariness  to  the  flesh, 
if  read  in  humdrum  tones.  Stimulate  those 
thus  assigned  their  topics  to  study  them,  con- 
dense information,  select  the  most  important, 
the  most  interesting  facts  and  features,  and 
state  them  from  memory,  as  if  they  believed 
them.    Discourage  all  droning  essays. 

Have  maps  and  charts  of  the  country  under 
consideration  in  plain  view.  Point  out  the  mis- 
sionary stations  and  the  routes  to  them  and  be- 
tween them.  Describe  the  geography  of  the 
country  with  animation,  not  as  if  you  were  a 
schoolboy  bounding  a  Btatt$.  Emphasize  any 
cities  or  towns  in  which  memorable  events  have 
occurred.  Put  life  into  every  statement  or  de- 
scription. This  will  call  for  study,  but  give  it, 
or  your  society  will  yawn  and  go  to  sleep. 

Next,  let  the  committee  be  always  on  the 
alert  for  the  very  best  speakers.  If  these  can 
be  in  costumes  and  with  curios,  all  the  better. 
Not  every  returned  missionary — bless  all  their 
dear  souls ! — is  a  good  speaker.     Some  of  them 


are  melancholy  failures.  They  take  texts  and 
expound  Scripture.  The  pastor  of  the  church 
can«  excel  them  in  this.  They  exhaust  three 
fourths  of  the  time  and  all  of  the  patience  of 
the  audience  in  platitudes  concerning  the  solemn 
importance  of  Christ^s  last  command  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  work.  We  know  all  this  as 
well  as  they.  What  the  society  wants  is  facts, 
figures,  scenes,  pictures,  photographs  of  the 
countries  they  represent,  making  all  things  real, 
impressive,  intense. 

The  most  effective  speaker  upon  Daissions  that 
I  ever  heard  was  not  Dr.  Duff,  grand  as  he  was, 
but  plain  George  W.  Coan,  a  returned  mission- 
ary from  Ooroomiah,  Persia.  From  the  start  he 
was  like  a  camera.  He  took  us  in  a  moment 
across  continents  and  seas;  landed  us  in  the 
country  and  home  of  his  labors;  gave  us  glances 
at  its  topography,  its  mountains,  valleys,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  plains;  drew  word-pictures  of  the 
habits,  customs,  houses,  dress,  features,  charac- 
teristics, and  employments  of  the  inhabitants; 
showed  us  the  missionaries  sitting  on  the  clay 
floors  of  the  low  huts,  surrounded  by  groups  of 
unwashed  and  ragged  natives  eagerly  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  cross,  while  sheep  bleated 
and  cattle  lowed  on  the  other  side  of  the  hut^s 
partition ;  told  us  pathetic  tales  of  their  degra- 
dation and  misery,  of  their  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  dear  treasures  for  the  truth,  and  of  the 
persecutions  they  had  to  suffer  for  the  sakn  of 
Christianity. 

What  were  the  results  upon  that  great  audience 
in  my  church  in  Brooklyn?  Eyes  were  fixed, 
ears  attent;.  tears  flowed.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  be  eloquent;  but  it  was  the  power  of  vivid, 
touching  truth.  But  tears  alone  would  have 
been  superficial.  There  was  more.  When  the 
collection  plates  came  back  to  the  pulpit,  they 
were  loaded  with  the  gifts  of  the  people,  not 
only  silver  and  greenbacks,  but  earrings,  pins, 
and  bracelets  of  gold,  which  some  women  had 
taken  from  their  persons  and  cast  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Lord. 

The  Coans  are  few,  but  let  the  missionary 
committee  look  for  them. 

It  may  be  said,  *^  This  is  only  emotional,  and 
therefore  transient."  We  grant  it  in  part.  We 
would  not  depend  upon  this. 

Let  there  be  systematic  education  upon  mis- 
sions. Let  a  special  committee  be  charged  to 
secure  a  regular  contribution  of  one  or  two  cents 
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a  week  from  every  member,  if  possible.  It  is 
wise  to  have  some  particular  missionary  to 
whose  support  their  money  goes,  with  whom 
the  society  can  be  in  direct  communication 
through  its  secretary,  whose  letters  may  be 
regularly  received  and  read  at  the  missionary 
meetings.  This  may  be  arranged,  if  desirable, 
throup^h  the  boards  of  the  church. 

In  all  missionary  meetings  the  aim  should  be 
to  avoid  all  prolixity  and  dullness.     Spirited 


music  should  be  frequently  interspersed.  An 
occasional  solo,  duet,  or  quartet  may  be  intro- 
duced with  excellent  effect. 

If  some  of  the  apathetic  pastors  could  be 
filled  with  the  missionary  spirit,  and  pour  a 
warm  heart  into  the  work  of  the  society,  a  new 
day  would  dawn,  a  new  fire  would  be  kindled, 
the  hands  of  the  missionary  committee  would 
no  longer  hang  down,  and  their  feeble  knees 
would  be  confirmed. — Gulden  Rtilt. 


THE  METHODIST  MISSION  IN  MALAYSIA. 


The  Straits  Times^  published  at  Singapore, 
in  its  issue  of  3Iay  30  says:  ''The  Methodist 
Mission  has  rented  the  large  Chinese  house  on 
Mount  Erskine  for  a  new  department  of  work, 
of  which  Rev.  D.  D.  Moore,  M.A.,  is  to  have 
charge.  An  Anglo-Chinese  Club  is  to  be  es- 
tablished for  the  special  benefit  of  English- 
speaking  Chinamen.  There  will  be  a  reading 
room  and  library  supplied  with  choice  books 
and  papers.  Mr.  Moore  intends  to  provide 
evening  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
jects and  magic  lantern  exhibitions.  Night 
classes  may  be  much  a  feature  of  this  work. 
The  object  will  be  to  offer  such  attractions  as 
will  draw  boys  and  young  men  away  from  ob- 
jectionable resorts  and  supply  that  which  will 
improve  and  elevate.  Mr.  Moore  is  well  quali- 
fied for  this  work,  which  is  worthy  of  his  best 
efforts." 

Mr.  Moore  writes  as  follows  :  ''This  enter- 
prise among  the  rich  and  influential  Baba-Chi- 
nese  has  two  sides,  which,  while  distinct,  will 
lead  into  one  another.  The  clipping  refers  to 
the  secular  side.  But  our  great  aim  is  the  con- 
version of  the  Straits-bom  Chinese,  and  the 
planting  of  a  lYOwerful,  self-supporting  Baba- 
Chinese  church.  The  work  is  yet  only  one 
week  old,  and  what  we  intend  to  develop  on 
the  evangelistic  side  may  appear  from  our  pro- 
gram for  next  Sunday:  'From  7  to  0  a.  m., 
Sunday  schools  at  street  corners;  from  10  to  11 
A.  M.,  Bible  classes;  from  11  to  12:30,  conversa- 
tions in  our  house  with  visitors ;  from  5  to  6 
p.  M ,  a  lecture :  "  How  Our  World  Was 
Made;^'  from  7  to  9  p.  m.,  open-air  services  in 
the  Baba  quarters.'  For  these  services  we 
have  two  working  bands  composed  of  con- 
verted boys  from  the  Anglo- Chinese  school, 
and  others;  so  that  two  services  are  held  si- 
multaneously at  different  points  in  the  Baba  dis- 
trict. 

''The  leader  of  this  mission  will  enjoy  the 
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most  intimate  relations  with  the  Anglo-Chinese 
school,  and  as  boys  graduate  out  of  this  institu- 
tion into  the  busy  walks  of  life  they  will  be 
looked  after,  kept  in  the  Anglo- Chinese  Club, 
and  have  every  influence  brought  ui>on  them 
to  lead  them  into  the  Baba-Chinese  Church. 
This  is  a  scheme  pregnant  with  promise  and 
possibility  for  our  Mission  in  Singapore;  it  aims 
at  great  things,  and  we  ask  for  it  the  prayer 
and  assistance  of  our  people  at  home.  Gifts  of 
illustrated  periodicals  and  the  present  of  a 
good  lending  library  would  be  an  immense  as- 
sistance.'' 

Rev.  W.  E.  Curtis  writes  from  Peuang, 
Malaysia:  "In  our  school  we  use  readers  con- 
taining stories  from  the  Bible,  and  we  have  the 
boys  read  these  for  half  an  hour  each  morning, 
with  the  teacher  explaining.  The  mothers  are 
ver}'  jealous  about  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
and  threaten  to  take  the  boys  away ;  but  we  go 
ahead,  nor  do  we  lose  any  boys.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  school  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 
The  mothers  come  in  to  see  what  we  are  doing, 
and  when  they  hear  the  explanations  in  3Ialay 
or  Chinese,  they  exclaim,  *  Good !  Very  good ! 
Now,  you  boys,  remember  that.'  Sometimes  a 
father  will  come  around  and  want  to  see  the 
principal,  and  say:  '  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of 
a  man  you  are,  to  make  such  a  difference  in  my 
boy.  Before  coming  to  your  school  he  was  bad, 
very  bad — always  out  on  the  streets  in  bad  com- 
pany, and  wouldn't  obey  me.  Now  he  stays  at 
home,  and  studies  all  the  time,  and  is  very 
good.'  When  these  boys  become  fathers,  we 
believe  there  will  be  less  opi)osition,  and  that 
the  truth  will  be  received  more  readily." 


The  Anglo-Chinese  school  of  Singapore  had 
last  year  an  average  attendance  of  507,  and  is 
the  largest  school  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
It  is  self-supporting. 
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Is  a  previous  number,  ia  the  heading  of  an 
article  relating  to  the  school  in  Singapore,  were 
the  words,  **  Anglo- Chinese  College."  We  are 
informed  that  the  words  should  have  been 
**  Anglo-Chinese  School,"  as  the  institution, 
while  doing  a  great  work,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  a  college. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Lord  commands  all  Chris- 
tians to  evangelize  the  world  ?  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  says,  **  The  first  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian is  to  make  other  people  Christians,  and  the 
first  duty  of  a  church  Is  to  make  other  Christian 
churches,  until  the  whole  world  is  covered  with 
them."  Surely  mission  work  at  home  and 
abroad  is  placed  upon  the  mind,  heart,  and  con- 
science of  every  Christian. 

A  missionary  in  India  writes  that  the  outlook 
for  Protestant  missions  there  was  never  as  fa- 
vorable as  now,  because  **  Caste  is  breaking 
down;  the  poor  are  coming  up;  the  people  are 
broadening  out;  Christ  is  honored  more;  Chris- 
tian missions  are  succeeding;  the  native  hold; 
all  feel  it  is  worth  the  effort." 

Our  method  of  treating  the  Indians  is  not 
that  which  is  most  helpful  to  them  or  profitable 
to  the  nation.  Instead  of  isolation  and  segre- 
gation there  should  be  distribution  and  educa- 
tion. Give  the  young  Indians  the  opportunities 
afforded  those  who  come  from  Scandinavia  and 
Germany,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Indian  prob- 
lem will  be  solved. 

A  missionary  in  Slam  writes  that  Buddhism, 
as  a  religious  system,  is  losing  its  hold  on  the 
Siamese,  as  evidenced  in  the  decay  of  temples 
and  the  increase  of  the  crimes  of  violence;  but 
the  effects  of  Buddhism  are  seen  everywhere  in 
the  indifference  of  the  people  to  anything  that 
is  spiritual.  Added  to  this  are  the  effects  of 
the  climate,  which  is  very  enervating,  weaken- 
ing the  self-control  of  the  people. 

A  missionary  among  the  Buddhists  declares 
that  Buddhism  is  in  doctrine  the  apotheosis  of 
selfishness,  and  that  self-denial,  compassion,  and 
charity  are  enjoined,  not  because  they  «re  in 
themselves  good,  but  because  they  are  a  profit- 
able investment.  It  would  seem  that  here  was 
a  good  field  for  the  sowing  of  Gosi>el  seed. 

Rev.  E.  II.  Jones,  of  Sendni,  Japan,  gives  the 
following  as  the  reasons  why  missionaries  have 
in  Japan  a  most  encouraging  field  of  labor: 
'*  Here  are  forty-eight  millions  of  people,  pro- 
gressive, intelligent,  wide-awake,  hopeful,  indus- 


trious, cleanly,  self-dependent,  law-abiding, 
loyal,  anxious  for  the  good  opinion  of  Western 
nations,  giving  op  their  idols,  beginniDg  to  be- 
lieve they  need  a  better  religion  than  Buddhism, 
free  opportunity  to  preach  anywhere,  the 
preacher  being  sure  of  a  respectful  hearing  from 
the  masses  of  the  people." 

Rev.  W.  H.  Bentley  writes  from  Wathen  sta- 
tion on  the  Lower  Congo:  ''To  follow  Christ 
out  here  at  present  means  trouble  and  persecu- 
tion ;  erery  death  or  sickness  is  ascribed  to  the 
Christians,  and  abuse  and  threats  follow.  It  is 
very  trying,  but  it  tends  to  the  deepening  and 
strengthening  of  the  spiritual  life.  So  long  as 
they  abstain  from  actual  violence  it  is  a  com- 
paratively small  matter;  as  the  work  increases 
and  extends  it  will  probably  go  farther  than 
mere  threats,  and  the  Congo  Church  will  have 
its  martyrs  as  the  Churches  in  all  other  lands." 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Morgan  writes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians:  ''There  are  in  the  United  States 
250,000  Indians;  the  majority  are  self-support- 
ing, and  a  large  number  partly  so ;  multitudes 
of  the  adults  have  accepted  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  twenty  thousand  and  more  Indian  youth, 
enrolled  in  schools,  have  shown  and  are  show- 
ing, capacity  for  education,  adaptability  to 
civilized  ways  of  living,  ambition  for  better 
things  here,  and  aspirations  after  a  higher  life 
beyond." 

Rev.  J.  N.  B.  Smith,  a  missionary  in  Chins, 
claims  that  as  in  China  missionaries  are  not  per- 
secuted because  they  are  Christians,  but  because 
they  are  foreigners,  it  is  their  duty  to  appeal  to 
their  governments  for  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. He  says :  ' '  Every  time  we  allow  any  in- 
dignity to  go  unrebuked,  any  suffering  to  go 
unavenged,  we  strengthen  them  in  their  feeling 
of  supercility,  encourage  them  to  treat  other 
foreigners  in  the  same  way,  and  endanger  their 
property  and  lives ;  and  while  we  may  and  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  Christ^s  sake,  it  is  our 
duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  preserve  them 
and  those  of  other  people."  There  is  much 
force  in  this  reasoning.  . 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  re- 
ports: "Out  of  eighty  new  missionaries  who 
are,  God  willing,  sailing  for  the  mission  field 
this  year,  no  less  than  forty-two  up  to  July 
14  had  been  specially  provided  for,  including 
five  from  Australia.  Adding  six  who  are 
honorary,  this  leaves  -only  thirty-two  not  yet 
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taken  up  on  that  date."    Ilere  is  an  example 
that  may  well  be  followed  by  other  societies. 

The  death  on  August  10  of  Dr.  Leroy  M. 
Vernon,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  of 
Synicuse  University,  removed  one  to  whom  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  much  indebted 
for  the  establishing  of  the  mission  in  Italy 
and  his  wise  management  until  he  was  able  to 
re|)ort  an  Annual  Conference  of  preachers  and 
over  twelve  hundred  meml)ersand  probationers. 

We  regret  to  note  the  death  of  a  frequent 
contributor  to  this  magazine,  Hon.  Nathan  F. 
Graves,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  his 
home  on  July  2t,  aged  82  years.  He  was  deeply 
interested  in  missions  and  founded  a  missionary 
lectureship  at  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Syracuse  University.  His  will 
provided  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  a 
home  for  poor  and  indigent  aged  |>eople. 

The  foreigners  who  come  in  great  numbers  to 
our  land  are  often  unprepared  by  previous 
moral  or  spiritual  culture  for  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them  as  citizens.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Taintor  gives  some  excellent  reasons  for  sending 
them  the  Gospel  before  they  come  to  the  United 
States.  He  says:  '*  Alert  and  eloquent  agents 
penetrate  every  Europenn  country  ami  even 
into  Asia,  gathering  up  large  companies  of  peo- 
ple, often  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  degraded, 
and  forward  them  in  droves  to  this  country, 
settling  them  upon  our  western  prairies,  herding 
them  together  in  masses  in  our  cities,  where 
they  become  a  danger  and  a  menace  to  on r  civil- 
ization and  to  our  municipal  life.  Would  it 
not  be  an  act  of  national  self-defense  to  perme- 
ate these  people  with  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truths  and  our  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions before  they  reach  our  shores?  " 

The  Bombay  Guardian  reports:  **The  Parsce 
community,  who  are  so  largely  resident  in  Bom- 
bay, are  commonly  supposed  to  be  worshipers 
of  fire.  This,  however,  they  say  is  not  the  case. 
Fire  is  used  only  as  a  symbol  of  spiritu.il  things. 
The  sun  is  a  symbol  of  the  Deity.  Its  heat  rep- 
resents divine  love;  its  light  divine  wisdom; 
the  fire  which  is  kept  perpetually  burning  in 
Parsce  temples  represents  love,  which  should 
always  bam  in  the  heart.  It  is  also  explained 
as  representing  purity.  The  Parsees  repudiate 
the  idea  that  fire  ii  worshiped  by  them,  but  in 
this,  as  in  other  religions,  it  may  be  that  the 
symbol  lometimei  taket  the  place  of  the  reality.'' 

inim  CKAuMi  Seeorder  presents  the  following 
it :  '*  lo  the  Miuion  Handbook  just  issued 


from  the  Mission  Press,  Shanghai,  we  note  the 
total  number  of  communicants  in  the  various^ 
Protestant  Churches  in  China  in  1803  was  some* 
thing  over  55,000.  Making  due  allowances  for 
losses  l>y  deaths  and  defections,  we  suppose  it- 
would  be  reasonable  to  count  an  average  net- 
gain  of  over  5,000  per  annum.  This  wouldl 
bring  the  present  membership  of  the  churched 
in  1896  to  some  70,000.  But  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  a  continually  increasing  one,  so  that  we 
may  be  safe  inferring  that  the  number  is  even 
considerably  larger  than  this.  And  when  the 
amount  of  preparatory  and  foundation  work 
which  has  been  gone  through  is  remembered — 
the  books  and  tracts  prepared,  text- books  and 
educational  works,  medical  and  scientific  works, 
schools  and  colleges  founded — there  is  certainly 
much  cause  for  encouragement  and  call  for 
thanksgiving.^' 

Dr.  n.  A.  Schauffler,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  who 
has  been  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  missionary, 
says:  *'  It  is  a  wonderful  and  inspiring  thing  to 
be  able  to  accomplish  two  distinct  and  grand 
results  while  engaged  in  the  direct  pursuit  of 
only  one  of  them.  Such  is  the  privilege  of  both 
the  home  and  foreign  missionary;  and  this  is 
just  what  every  man,  woman,  and  child  is  doing 
who  in  any  way  aids  our  home  or  foreign  mis- 
sionary work.  In  furthering  one  you  are  really 
promciting  both.  You  are  doing  what  Joseph 
did  when,  in  saving  Egypt,  he  also  saved  alive 
his  father's  family,  the  progenitors  of  God*s 
chosen  people,  and  helped  to  carry  out  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Gcd\s  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  on  earth  and  for  the  salvation  of 
the  human  race.  In  helping  to  save  America 
we  are  helping  to  save  the  world ;  in  laboring  to 
save  other  lands  we  are  doing  work  whose  re- 
flex influence  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  our 
own  country.  What  a  marvelous  thing  it  is 
thus  to  be  working  out  God's  glorious  purposes 
of  mercy  with  ever  self-multiplying  and  cumu- 
lative power!  When  we  work  with  God  we  do 
that  always." 

Rev.  A.  A.  Fulton  writes  from  China  that 
**  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  so 
many  doors  fiung  wide  open  for  evangelistic 
effort.  Tens  of  thousands  of  villages  and  great 
cities,  where  the  voice  of  the  preacher  has  never 
l)een  heard,  are  open  to  Christian  workers. 
Thousands  of  scholars  have  heard  something  of 
our  doctrines.  China  is  a  land  of  scholars,  and 
the  literary  classes  rule  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
empire.  Hundreds  of  these  men  have  been  con- 
verted, are  now  giving  their  influence  to  estab- 
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lishlug  the  faith  that  they  ODce  ignorantly 
•despised.  The  fact  that  hundreds  have  been 
•converted  proves  that  the  proudest  classes  in 
the  empire  are  not  only  easily  accessible,  but 
susceptible  of  conversion  in  common  with  other 
classes/^ 

Rtiv.  J.  E.  Walker,  writing  from  China,  gives 
some  reasons  why  the  Chinese  greatly  need  the 
Gospel.  He  says:  '*  The  Chinese  conception  of 
bliss  is  unlimited  pomp,  ease,  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. The  despised  estate,  hard  toil,  and 
scant  rations  of  the  masses  react  toward  arro- 
gance, sloth,  and  gluttony  in  those  who  rise 
above  the  common  level.  Hence  we  have  in- 
competence, corruption,  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  officials.  The  scholar  seeks  office  for 
the  sake  of  wealth  and  show.  He  wants  to 
make  money  fast,  and  easily,  too.  Once  when  I 
was  seeking  redress  from  a  Chinese  official  I  was 
told  that  what  I  needed  to  do  was  not  to  reason 
with  him,  but  simply  to  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  decide  in  my  favor  than  against  me.  Alike 
in  lawsuits  and  in  politics,  influence  and  money 
dominate  all  other  considerations." 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Brown,  of  China,  writes:  **The 
worship  in  the  temples,  the  incessant  offerings 
to  the  popular  divinities,  etc.,  at  Foochow, 
would  lead  a  less  experienced  person  to  imagine 
that  the  Chinese  people  were  the  most  idolatrous 
in  the  world.  But  look  at  parts  of  Shantung; 
multitudes  of  temples  neglected,  absolutely  un- 
visited  except  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each 
moon,  in  many  cases  not  then,  and  perhaps  not 
at  the  New  Year,  when,  if  ever,  the  Chinese  in- 
stinct of  worship  prevails.  I  myself  have  seen 
hundreds  of  temples  absolutely  neglected  and 
in  ruins,  others  only  occasionally  repaired,  of  all 
of  which  the  people  can  give  no  account,  and 
for  which  they  have  no  regard.  You  may  go 
for  miles  and  not  see  a  single  priest,  Buddhist 
or  Taoist.  Thus  in  some  parts  of  China — the 
oldest  and  most  northern — there  is  the  least  at- 
tention paid  to  temple  worship,  while  in  the 
southern  provinces  idolatry  is  most  flourishing. 
But  whether  it  be  in  the  north  or  in  the  south, 
the  religious  systems  of  China  have  signally 
failed  in  producing  holiness  among  their  fol- 
lowers or  adherents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
an  excuse  for  the  existence  of  any  religion 
which  succeeds  neither  in  destroying  vice  nor 
producing  virtue,  and  which  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  the  attempt  to  make  men  and 
women  pure  and  good  and  holy." 

A  missionary  in  China  writes  that  it  is  seldom 
he  common  people  who  stir  up  strife;  nor  is  it. 


as  one  might  expect,  the  priests.  ''These  Ut- 
ter are  invariably  poor,  ignorant,  and  with  little 
power  among  the  people.  It  is  at  the  door  of 
the  liteniti  that  the  blame  must  be  laid  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  disturbancefl  that  have  occurred. 
They  are  almost  invariably  the  origioators  of 
antiforeign  riots.  Of  a  low  type,  bearing  a 
character  which  cannot  be  excelled  for  dishon- 
esty, greed,  untruthfulness,  and  general  con- 
tempt for  everything  'foreign,'  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  China^s  best  friends  should 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  must  surely  be 
the  fate  of  this  ancient  empire  and  its  more  than 
interesting  people." 

Dr.  S.  H.  Wainright  recently  visited  Osaka, 
Japan,  and  writes  of  the  Buddhist  temples.  He 
says :  * '  At  one  place  we  saw  an  old  tree  literallj 
covered  with  reaphooks,  some  new  and  others 
old,  that  had  been  stuck  in  the  tree  by  the 
farmers  as  an  offering  to  the  gods.  At  another, 
charms  were  sold  which  are  supposed  to  afford 
immunity  from  all  kinds  of  burglary.  Pictures 
illustrating  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  were  ex- 
hibited in  front  of  the  temple.  Light  was  rep- 
resented as  bursting  forth  in  dazzling  brightness 
from  the  charm  upon  the  thief  during  his  ap- 
proach. At  another  place  two  blocks  of  granite 
lying  in  an  open  lot  had  large  footprints,  which 
were  claimed  to  be  those  of  Buddha  himself. 
Farther  on  we  entered  the  temple  of  the  sleep- 
ing Buddha.  A  large  bronze  Buddha  was  on  a 
raised  place  and  in  a  lying  posture.  A  feeble 
old  woman  with  sore  eyes  was  climbing  up  to 
reach  the  eye  of  the  image.  She  touched  the 
eye  of  the  idol  several  times  with  a  wet  piece  of 
cloth,  rubbing  her  own  eye  each  time  after  that 
of  the  idol — a  better  way  to  tnmsmit  than  to 
cure  disease.  But  this  old  woman,  ignorant 
and  bent  with  age,  with  her  arm  clasping  the 
idol's  neck  and  her  lips  mumbling  a  senseless 
prayer,  affords  a  picture  of  the  real  condition  of 
Buddhism  in  Japan  to-day." 

Dr.  T.  J.  Scott,  late  of  India  and  now  of  Del- 
aware, O.,  is  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
Bareilly  Theological  Seminary  in  India,  of  which 
he  was  the  able  president  for  many  years.  He 
writes:  ^*An  elect  lady  has  generously  offered 
a  donation  of  $1,000  in  aid  of  dormitories  for 
the  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary,  on  condition 
that  some  other  friend  or  friends  duplicate  this 
sum.  Here  is  a  chance  to  strengthen  this  most 
important  institution.  More  than  a  thousand 
souls  a  month  are  gathered  into  the  Christian 
community  represented  by  this  seminary  in 
India.     A  circle  drawn  about  the  seminary  as  a 
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ceDter,  with  a  radius  of  tu  o  hundred  miles,  will 
inclose  nearly  46, 000, 000  of  souls.  Our  stu- 
dents can  easily  reach  this  great  mass  of  hu- 
manity. We  have  sent  out  from  the  seminary 
301  preachers,  196  women,  and  61  trained  teach- 
ers, who  also  act  as  evangelists  and  pastors." 
Those  who  are  willing  to  contribute  for  the 
benefit  of  the  seminary  should  write  Dr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Scott,  a  missionary  in  India  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  writes:  **  South  of  Eham- 
bhalia  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called 
Ahirs^  and  they  proved  quite  as  hopeful  and  in- 
teresting a  class  as  the  farmer  Jains  farther 
north.  The  Ahirs  are  regarded  as  lower  in 
point  of  caste  rank  than  the  ordinary  farmers, 
the  Eunbis.  They  are  almost  all  uneducated, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  education,  and  were  anxious  for  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  *  government '  to  have  schools 
opened  in  their  villages.  In  one  village  where 
we  were  camped  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
recoU  against  idolatry  had  taken  place  before  we 
arrived.  The  leading  man  of  the  place  had 
flung  out  his  idol  in  disgust  and  given  up  idola- 
try, and  in  this  he  was  followed  by  several 
others,  while  many  were  in  doubt  and  half  in- 
clined to  follow  his  example.  He  and  his  party 
regarded  my  visit  as  quite  providential.  They 
professed  their  determination  to  worship  God 
in  the  Christian  manner,  took  a  large  number  of 
our  tracts,  and  pleaded  with  me  to  arrange  for 
a  teacher  to  stay  among  them.  Alas !  I  could 
not  so  much  as  hold  out  a  hope  to  them  of  any- 
thing being  done.  They  have,  however,  many 
copies  of  the  gospels  and  other  tracts  in  their 
hands,  and  if  they  fulfill  their  promises  to  read 
them  carefully  and  frequently,  fruit  may  be 
found  among  them,  even  though  they  may  never 
again  see  a  Christian  preacher." 

A  missionary  in  Multan,  North  India,  writes: 
**We  have  a  little  book  shop  where  we  keep 
Bibles  and  tracts,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a  little 
wooden  platform  from  which  we  preach.  It  is 
quite  in  the  middle  of  the  bazaar  with  its  nar- 
row, paved  streets,  the  crowds  of  people  pass- 
ing up  and  down,  the  shopmen  sitting  in  their 
small  shops  on  each  side,  all  advertising  their 
wares.  Just  close  to  our  shop  a  butcher  plies 
his  trade  (a  Mohammedan,  of  course),  and  un- 
savory-looking pieces  of  meat  hang  outside  ; 
occasionally  a  purchaser  comes  and  buys  a  piece, 
and  if  there  are  any  scraps  left  over,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  road,  where  they  are  instantly 
pounced  on  either  by  some  hungry  pie-dog,  or 
by  th«  crows,  or  the  huge  kites  that  are  con- 


tinually circling  in  the  air  overhead.  Usually 
the  kites  get  it,  the  dogs  and  the  crows  being 
too  slow !  Then  opposite  there  will  be  a  sweet- 
meat shop  piled  with  sweets,  and  farther  along 
a  grain  seller,  and  so  on,  and  in  the  air  the 
ever- pervading  smell  of  the  bazaar,  quite  pe- 
culiar from  the  smell  of  a  London  slum,  because 
there  is  a  sickly  sort  of  spicy  odor  about  it  I  It 
is  here  that  the  catechists  preach.  Standing 
outside  the  shop,  one  of  them  begins  reading 
aloud,  and  very  soon  a  crowd  gathers  round, 
leaving  him  hardly  room  to  breathe.  He  reads 
on  until  a  good  many  have  collected,  and  then 
begins  to  preach,  and  preaches  for  about 
twenty  minutes  or  so.  When  he  has  done,  per- 
haps some  will  ask  questions,  which  he  answers 
if  they  are  sensible,  or  passes  off  with  a  joke  if 
they  are  utterly  foolish,  as  they  often  are.  Then 
the  other  catechist  tiikes  his  turn,  the  first 
crowd  turns  away,  and  a  fresh  audience  as- 
sembles. When  he  has  finished,  the  first  one 
goes  on  again,  and  so  on,  for  sometimes  an 
hour  or  more." 

The  Indian  Witness,  published  at  Calcutta, 
June  20,  says:  **The  din  of  the  Mohurrum 
fills  the  air.  Lamentations  for  the  fate  of  two 
men  who  were  slain  in  battle  twelve  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  ago,  and  elaborate  celebration 
of  commemomtive  funeral  rites  have  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  the  Sheah  Mohammedans. 
Sunni  Mohammedans  are  supposed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohurrum  celebrations. 
Yet  such  is  the  influence  of  numbers,  and  the 
contagion  of  feeling  that  many  orthodox  Mo- 
hammedans and  a  large  number  of  Hindus  are 
drawn  into  the  current,  and  join  in  the  wail  of 
Hussain^  Hussain,  weep  at  the  recital  of  the 
Mercia,  and  follow  the  tomb  of  Hussain  to  the 
grave.  The  tenth  of  the  month  Mohurrum  is 
the  date  of  Hussain's  death,  and  from  the  first 
of  the  month  until  the  tenth  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  said  event  completely  absorbs  the 
attention  of  the  Shmh  Mohamme<lans.  It  is  an 
unanswerable  and  a  perplexing  proof  of  the  vi- 
tality of  Islam.  Recent  events  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  have  given  painful  proof  of  the  strength 
of  Mohammedan  feeling.  The  one  hundred 
Armenian  young  men  deliberately  sacrificed  at 
Urpah,  while  the  sheik  recited  verses  from 
the  Koran  to  inspire  and  direct  the  slaughter, 
shows  us  not  only  that  Mohammedanism  is  ter- 
ribly alive,  but  still  retains  characteristics 
which  we  would  gladly  suppose  had  no  place 
in  the  Mohammedanism  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     These  yearly  commemorations  are  not 
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only  proofs  of  the  vitality  of  Mobammedanism, 
but  they  help  to  keep  it  alive." 


Methodist  Episcopal  Missions, 

Mr.  Wilbur  F.  Wilson  saile<l  for  Cliina  last 
month.     He  will  teach  in  Nanking  University. 

Mrs.  Levi  B.  Salmans,  of  Mexico,  will  spend 
the  autumn  at  Madison,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Levi  B.  Salmans  is  building  a  hospital  at 
Guanajuato,  Mexico.  The  walls  are  up  and 
roof  on,  and  he  is  now  waiting  for  money  to 
furnish  the  building. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  returns  this  month  to 
Japan  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  the 
United  States. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Wright  and  wife  left  New  York 
on  August  5  for  Central  China,  expecting  to  go 
by  way  of  Europe  and  Palestine. 

Rev.  James  Simester  was  married  to  Miss 
Winifred  Smack  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  August  26  for  China. 

Rev.  Edward  James  and  wife,  and  Rev.  W. 
A.  Main  and  wife,  sailed  from  San  Francisco  for 
China  August  26. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Scott,  Ph.D.,  sailed  from  New  York 
August  12,  returning  to  India.  His  family  re- 
mains in  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  being  built 
at  Seoul,  Korea,  which  will  seat. five  hundred 
persons  and  cost  six  thousand  dollars. 

Dr.  McGill  has  gathered  between  thirty  and 
forty  converts  at  Won  San,  Korea. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  reports  from  Kucheng, 
China,  that  the  Mission  work  there  is  pro- 
gressing, and  everything  is  quiet. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Miner  reports  that  at  Huong-dong, 
China,  a  village  of  160  families,  they  have 
given  a  house  for  a  chapel  free  of  rent  that  will 
seat  500  persons,  and  he  has  organized  there  a 
class  of  nine  men,  heads  of  families. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Hayner  writes  from  Peking,  China: 
**  Our  church  here  is  crowded  with  hearers,  and 
every  Sunday  from  two  to  twelve  men  rise  from 
their  places  in  the  congregation  and  come  for- 
ward to  confess  Christ,  and  enroll  themselves  as 
candidates  for  baptism.'* 

Rev.  T.  B.  Barrett  writes  from  Christiania, 
Norway:  **  I  have  been  holding  revival  services 
from  evening  to  evening  all  through  the  dis- 
trict, and  many  souls  have  decided  for  Christ." 

The  Koi'ean  He])ository  for  June  reports: 
^*Rev.     W.     B.     Scranton     baptized     thirty- 


six  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  Sang 
Dong  chapel  on  May  24.  While  in  Won- 
san,  a  few  weeks  l>efore,  he  baptized  nineteen, 
the  first  fruits  of  the  Methodist  mission  in  tliat 
place." 

The  Italy  Conference  was  held  in  Rome  com- 
mencing June  25,  Bishop  Goodsell  presiding. 
Signor  Ravi  was  permitted  to  withdraw  from 
the  ministry  and  membership  of  the  Church, 
and  Professor  Powell  was  granted  a  supernu- 
merary relation.  There  had  been  forty-one 
deaths,  and  losses  through  emigration  of  more 
than  one  hundred,  yet  the  statistics  showed  a 
steady  gain,  reporting  1,352  members  and  538 
probationers.  There  had  been  471  conversions 
during  the  year. 

Two  Chinese  girls  who  graduated  in  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  last  June  sail  this 
month  for  China  as  medical  missionaries,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
They  are  Miss  Mary  Stone  and  Miss  Ida  Kahn, 
and  when  they  arrive  in  China  there  will  be 
three  native  Chinese  women  practicing  medicine 
in  China,  Dr.  Hu  King  £ng  having  returned  to 
China  last  year.  All  three  have  a  splendid 
record  for  scholarship. 

Dr.  J.  H.  McCartney  reports  for  Chungking 
West  China  Hospital :  **Tlie  foreign  commu- 
nity, as  well  as  the  official  class,  have  kept  up 
their  generous  donations  of  previous  years. 
One  bed  has  been  supported  during  the  past 
year  by  one  of  our  generous  merchants.  One 
young  man  has  been  taken  on  probation,  and 
several  have  shown  great  interest  as  inquirers  of 
the  truth.  Two  beds  have  been  supported  by 
friends  in  the  home  land,  and  we  hope  before 
auother  year  to  be  able  to  add  several  more. 
The  cost  of  supporting  (and  thus  aiding  many 
needy  poor  patients  who  are  not  able  to  sup- 
port themselves)  is  very  slight  when  compared 
with  a  bed  in  one  of  our  home  hospitals.  Fifteen 
dollars  will  support  one  such  bed,  or  twenty 
dollars  will  support  a  bed  and  furnish  the 
necessary  medicine." 

Rev.  H.  Olin  Cady  writes  from  Chentu,  West 
China:  *' Everything  that  they  could  do  has 
been  done  by  the  American  commission  to  re- 
store the  prestige  of  foreigners,  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  missionaries  and  the.  general  ad- 
vance of  our  work  in  this  province.  For  seventy 
days  they  traveled  overland  to  reach  Chentu,  for 
over  two  weeks  they  remained  at  Chentu,  and 
then  started  to  return.     As  a  mission  we  are 
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under  great  obligations  to  them.  They  attended 
our  services  every  Sunday,  and  in  everything 
they  have  carefully  consulted  the  interest  of 
mission  work.  The  officials,  from  the  viceroy 
down,  assure  us  of  their  ability  and  readiness  to 
protect  us.  I  believe  they  will  do  it.  As  you 
know,  proclamations  have  been  put  out  by  this 
viceroy  stating  clearly  our  right  to  buy,  build, 
and  carry  on  our  mission  work,  and  calling 
upon  every  official  to  do  his  utmost  to  give  pro- 
tection and  to  insure  tranquillity.  I  believe  we 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  push  our  work." 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley,  of  Foochow,  China, 
writes:  *' I  want  many  more  picture  cards, 
und  especially  Bcrean  Leaf  Clusters.  Papers 
and  Lesson  Leaves  are  of  no  use  to  me.  Be 
sure  and  put  on  sufficient  postage,  as  any 
deficiency  must  be  paid  double  on  delivery. 
I  have  not  yet  ascertained  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  who  have  sent  cards.  Some- 
times the  name  of  the  person,  with  the  post- 
office  address,  without  the  name  of  the  State, 
was  given,  so  I  could  not  tell  where  to  write ; 
and  in  other  cases  the  name  or  address  was  so 
mutilated  as  to  be  illegible,  hence  I  have  not 
been  able  to  fulfill  my  contract  to  write. 
Those  who  have  sent  me  cards  and  have  had  no 
answer  please  notify  me,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
send  them  some  interesting  facts  about  China. 
Any  others  desiring  to  do  something  for  the 
Master  may  also  send  me  cards  and  Leaf  Clus- 
ters, and  I  will  send  each  one  a  curio  and  some 
facts  about  China  and  the  Chinese.  Please 
send  vour  name  and  address." 

• 

Douglas  Folwell,  M.D.,  writes  from  Pyeng 
Yang,  Korea:  ''The  native  Christians  of  our 
church  here  meet  every  day  in  the  week  at 
7:30  p.  M.,  and  three  times  on  Sunday.  The  evan- 
gelistic outlook  is  very  bright  and  promising. 
When  Dr.  Hall  died  he  left  $350  toward  a  new 
dis|)en8ary.  I  have  made  a  contract  with  the 
l)uildcr  to  put  up  a  new  40x16  dispensary.  It  will 
cost  about  $1 10  more  than  I  now  have  to  com- 
plete the  building,  but  I  feel  sure  that  there  are 
many  friends  of  dear  Dr.  Hall  who  will  be  glad 
to  aid  with  their  mites.  The  dispensary  will 
be  situated  about  ten  feet  inside  one  of  the  main 
city  gates,  on  a  prominent  street,  and  but  six 
minutes^  walk  from  the  heart  of  the  city." 

Dr.  T.  S.  Johnson  writes  from  Jabalpore, 
India,  showing  the  benefit  that  would  result 
from  the  giving  of  money  for  education  and 
evangelization  in  the  Central  Provinces.  He 
writes :  "  In  a  large  part  of  the  Central  Provinces 
the  crops  have  been  light  for  the  past  three 


years,  and  in  some  places  the  scarcity  has  be- 
come so  great  that  many  |)oor  people  are  starv- 
ing, and  great  numbers  are  ready  to  give  away 
their  children  to  anyone  who  will  undertake  to 
feed  them  rather  than  see  them  die  of  starvation, 
while  many  children  are  wandering  nbout  in  a 
starving  condition  seeking  for  food  wherever 
they  can  find  it.  Missionaries  arc  taking  in  a 
few  of  these  children  as  they  may  have  funds  to 
enable  them  to  do  so.  Our  schools  in  these 
destitute  parts  have  been  full  for  some  time,  so 
that  we  can  receive  none  of  the  very  needy  little 
ones,  many  of  whom  are  very  promising.  O  that 
we  had  room  and  money  to  enable  us  to  receive 
and  train  for  the  Lord  hundreds  of  these  perish- 
ing children!  It  is  an  awful  strain,  and  painful 
beyond  description,  to  have  to  witness  this  state 
of  things,  and  not  be  able  to  give  any  relief.  We 
would  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  these  starving 
children  with  fifteen  dollars  a  year  each.  True, 
we  would  have  to  have  a  few  thousand  dollars 
to  purchase  premises  with,  say,  from  three  to 
five  thousand  dollars  for  premises,  for  schools 
in  which  we  could  care  for  from  two  to  three 
hundred  of  these  children  permanently  for  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  month  each.  I  would 
that  the  stewards  of  the  Lord  would  send  the 
funds  for  premises  for  four  or  five  of  these 
schools  in  my  great  district,  and  tlien  money  to 
support  many  hundreds  of  these  perishing  chil- 
dren for  whom  Christ  died.  Only  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  fifteen  dollars  a 
year,  each.  Give  us  the  money  for  the  premises, 
and  then  this  small  sum  annually  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  children,  and  we  will  do  our  part  in 
caring  for  and  training  them.  After  a  few  years 
many  of  the  relations  of  these  rescued  ones  will 
be  found,  and  as  many  openings  for  bringing  the 
poor  people  to  Christ.  Boys  and  girls  must  be 
provided  for  separately,  hence  the  school  prem- 
ises must  be  separate.  Who  will  come  forward 
to  provide  both  premises  and  support  for  boys, 
and  who  for  girls?  In  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  in  this  great  work  I  have  never  so 
keenly  realized  the  need  of  money  to  enable  us 
to  meet  the  openings  and  go  forward  with  the 
work  as  at  the  present  time.  Address  Rev.  T. 
S.  Johnson,  Jabalpore,  India,  or  Missionary  Sec- 
retaries, 150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York." 

The  President  and  Dean  of  the  Tokyo  Anglo- 
Japanese  College  writes:  ''As  a  result  of  re- 
cent changes  in  the  East  there  is  a  remarkable 
opportunity  for  work  among  the  people  of  For- 
mosa and  the  Pescadores,  and  also  in  Korea. 
Several  worthy  young  men  from  Korea,  Riukiu, 
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and  the  Pescadores  have  applied  for  admission 
to  our  Tokyo  Anglo-Japanese  College,  but,  be- 
ing poor,  are  unable  to  come  without  aid.  Sev- 
eral of  the  teachers  have  subscribed  liberally, 
enabling  us  to  call  some  of  these  young  men  at 
once,  but  the  fund  is  insufficient  to  keep  these 
long,  to  say  nothing  of  others.  We  therefore 
appeal  to  Christian  friends  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  the  spread  of  Christian 
civilization  to  give  as  liberally  as  possible  to 
this  worthy  object.  The  young  men  aided  will 
be  regularly  connected  with  our  Industrial  De- 
partment, and  will  thus  learn  some  useful  trade 
as  well  as  receive  Christian  instruction.  Please 
send  contributions  to  Dr.  W.  T.  Smith,  150 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  stating  clearly  the 
object,  or  to  our  college  treasurer,  the  Rev.  R. 
P.  Alexander,  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Japan. ^^ 


The  Afbennath. 

Debt  paying  Day,  July  26,  was  a  success  in  so 
far  as  it  was  observed.  Up  to  August  9,  2,488 
churches  had  reported  an  aggregate  sum  of 
$28,000,  which  shows  that  less  than  one  charge 
in  five  observed  the  day.  Had  the  more  than 
10,000  churches  that  took  no  offering  fallen  into 
line  and  given  in  the  same  proportion  (it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  they  have  ability  to  do  so),  the 
aggregate  amount  would  be  more  than  $150,000, 
and  the  debt  of  $220,000  would  be  reduced  to 
about  $70,000. 

No  doubt  in  not  a  few  instances  there  were 
apparently  good  reasons  for  not  taking  the 
offering  on  Debt- paying  Day.  In  many  instances 
the  pastors  were  absent  on  their  vacatione ;  in 
many  others  church  members  were  absent.  Then, 
the  day  was  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  when 
country  congregations  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. And  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  average 
embarrassment  was  not  greater  among  the 
churches  that  failed  than  among  those  that  ob- 
served the  day.  The  pastors  that  took  the 
offering  did  it  in  good  faith,  believing  that  all 
fellow- pastors  would  do  likewise.  Those  that 
have  failed  to  respond  are  responsible  for  their 
proportion  of  the  debt  that  remains  unpaid. 

Every  pastor  is  in  duty  bound  by  the  relation 
he  sustains  to  a  great  conuectional  interest  and 
to  the  cause  of  his  divine  Master  to  stand  in  his 
place  and  to  do  his  part.  The  case  is  the  more 
urgent  because  of  the  financially  perilous  times 
through  which  we  are  passing.  The  leaders  of 
all  the  political  parties  prophesy  disaster  if  their 
respective  financial  politics  are   not  adopted. 


That  there  is  to  be  no  immediate  relief  from 
present  financial  stringency  by  legislation  seems 
evident,  and  that  still  greater  distress  may  be 
experienced  is  possible.  The  Missionary  Society 
ought  not  to  have  a  dollar  of  debt  in  times  like 
these.  If  every  pastor  will  brave  all  opposition, 
overcome  all  local  difficulties,  and  insist  on  tak- 
ing a  special  debt-paying  collection  in  his  con- 
gregation, Epworth  League,  and  Sunday  school, 
we  will  close  the  current  year  free  and  be  safe, 
no  matter  what  may  happen. 

The  debt  is  a  denominational  obligation, 
morally  binding  upon  every  church  according 
to  its  ability.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  de- 
linquent churches  failed  to  keep  faith  (though 
unintentionally)  with  the  churches  that  have 
responded.  Certainly  no  pastor  can  feel  that 
he  has  done  his  part  by  his  fellow -pastors  who 
does  not  as  early  as  possible  fix  a  date  for  his 
own  church,  give  aue  notice,  and  take  the 
offering;  and  no  church  member  who  has  not 
given  can  feel  that  he  has  been  tine  to  his  fel- 
low church  members  and  to  the  denomination 
to  which  he- belongs  who  refuses  to  give  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  when  the  opportunity  is  af- 
forded. 

BroUier  pastor,  can  you  allow  the  31st  day  of 
October,  which  closes  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  to  come  around  without 
having  done  your  part  toward  liberating  the 
treasury  from  its  debt  and  starting  it  into  the 
new  year  free  from  embarrassment  ?  Fully 
two  months  remain,  during  which  you  can  cer- 
tainly find  a  day  for  this  special  collection. 
The  pastors  in  the  Conferences  that  meet  in 
September  can  fix  a  date  in  October,  and  those 
that  meet  in  October  can  fkx  a  date  in  Septem- 
ber, while  the  pastors  who  belong  to  the 
Spring  Conferences  can  easily  set  apart  a  day 
in  either  of  the  months  named.  That  there 
may  be  uniformity  of  action  we  suggest  Sep- 
tember 20  be  set  apart  as  Debt-paying  Day  for 
the  October  Conferences,  and  October  18  for 
the  September  Conferences;  while  in  the  Spring 
Conferences  either  of  these  days  may  be 
adopted.  These,  or  any  other  dates  that  will 
better  suit  given  churches,  can  be  chosen.  All 
pastors  and  church  members  who  have  hearts 
to  help  can  and  will  find  an  opportunity  for 
this  special  offering. 

Do  not  take  debt- paying  Collection  in  con- 
nection with  your  regular  annual  missionary 
offering.  Take  it  separately,  and  make  it  ad- 
ditional to  the  annual  offering,  or,  as  a  rule, 
little  or  nothing  will  be  gained. 

We  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  all  pastors 
and  to  all  our  people  who  have  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  the  Missionary  Society,  and  just 
as  heartily  do  we  tender  thanks  to  those  who 
will  yet  respond. 

A.  B.  Leonard, 
A.  J.  Palmer, 
W.  T.  Smith, 
Correiipo7iding  Seere/ariet. 
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Eddmo  Obildreo. 

TsK  poor  Eakimoa  live  on  the  weatern  and 
eastern  sliorea  of  Hudsoii'e  Bay,  and  also  along 
the  coast  line  of  the  vast  regions  faraway  in  the 
north.  And  what  a  strange  ccuntr;  thej  live 
in  1  How  cold  1  How  lonely  I  If  I  could  take 
vou  to  my  northera  home  this  winter,  and  ask 
you  to  look  out  of  the  window  of  my  log  house, 
you  would  see  nothing  but  oae  vast,  frozen 
waste.  For  miles,  yep,  even  fifty  miles,  we 
might  travel  out  on  the 
froxen  sea,  nnd  the  ice 
beneath  oar  feet  would 
be  fully  four  feet  thick. 
But  where  are  the 
people  who  live  in  thst 
cold  region!  Bnw  can 
we  find  them?  We  must 
take  a  sledge  and  dogs 
and  travel  over  the  ice 
tofind  the  Eskimos.  But, 
look)  what  are  those 
ball-shaped  heapa  of 
snow  we  see  behind 
those  vast  piles  of  ice! 
O,  those  are  the  snow 
bouses  of  the  Eskimos. 
But  would  yon  tell  us, 
pleu«,  how  Uiese  strange 
bouses  are  made?  They 
arc  made  of  blocks  cf 
snow,  which  are  cut  out 
of  the  snowdrifts.  These 
frozen  bricks  are  placed 
one  by  the  ride  of  the  other,  and  when  the  lower 
pieces  are  laid  olheia  «re  placed  ou  top.  Aa  the 
walla  are  built  they  are  made  to  incline  inward, 
and  a  suovr  house  when  made  is  just  the  shape 
of  a  large  straw  beehive. 

A  large  piece  of  ice  is  cut  out  of  the  frozen 
sea  and  is  made  very  thin,  and  is  tiiea  placed 
in  the  upper  part  uf  the  snow  boose.  This  is 
the  window  of  an  Eskimo  house.  A  small  hole 
is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  snow  bouse  for  a 
door,  aud  I  have  often  seen  the  little  Eskimo 
boys  and  girls  crawling  in  and  out  of  these 
strange  doon  on  tbeir  hands  aod  knees. 

The  little  children  dress  in  warm  clothing, 
and  bojf  and  girls  dress  much  alike.     They 


wear  coats  and  trousers  made  either  of  sealskin 
or  the  fur  of  the  reindeer.  How  nice  and  snug 
they  look  in  their  warm  dresses,  and  often  they 
play  about  in  the  snow  and  eojoy  themselves 
just  as  much  as  English  children  do  in  their 
bright  and  happy  homes. 

And  the  little  babies !    What  plump,  happy 
little  creatures  they  look  I     The  Eskimo  women 
are  very  fond  of  their  little  babies,  and  they  put 
them  in  the  fur  hoods  whicli  are  sewn  on  their 
dresses.       Should   these 
little  creatures  cry — and 
you  know  all  babies  can 
cry — then  their  mothers 
cut  off  a  piece  of  seal's 
/at;  this  they  hand  to 
the  little  babies  in  their 
hoods,  and  they,  poor  lit- 
tle creatures,  take  it  and 
suck  it  and  »eem  to  relish 
it  very,  very  much. 

The  Eskimo  children 
eateitherBsh,  seal's  meat, 
or  the  flesh  of  the  rein- 
deer. They  never  taste 
suci]  nice  things  as  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums,  and 
such  like.  A  few  cran- 
berries do  sometimes 
grow  in  those  Northern 
regions,  and  how  eager- 
ly the  boys  and  girls  look 
Qli^  for  them  in  the  autumn 

before  the  land  is  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  how  they  enjoy  a  dish  of 
these  wholesome  berries! — A  Miaionary. 


Amerioan  Indian  OhildreiL 
No  garment  is  put  upon  the  babe  at  fliat,  but 
it  is  smoothly  enveloped  instead  in  a  numl>er  of 
wrappings,  often  lined,  like  the  nest  of  some 
dainty  bird,  with  the  soft  down  of  ripe  "  cat- 
tails." Finally  the  little  oblong  bundle  is  fitted 
into  BSort  of  hood,  or  cradle — a  sack  of  embroid- 
ered buckskin,  laced  up  the  front  with  thongs 
of  the  same,  and  backed  by  an  oaken  boitrd 
with  a  wooden  bow  to  protect  the  child's  face 
and  head. 
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It  is  often  strapped  on  the  back  of  mother  or 
grandmother,  and  carried  long  distances,  in  all 
weathers,  quite  safe  from  accident  and  well 
protected  from  the  cold.  When  the  hard-work- 
ing nurse  has  wood  to  cut,  or  other  labor  to  per- 
form, the  cradle,  with  its  little  occupant,  is 
merely  set  up  on  end  against  a  tree  or  swung 
from  a  convenient  grapevine.  The  baby  seldom 
cries,  and  early  learns  to  find  its  own  amuse- 
ment in  observing  the  color  and  movement  of 
the  outside  world.  Beads  and  rattles,  however 
— the  universal  infant  playthings — arecarvedout 
of  horn  and  bone,  and  strung  on  the  bow  of  the 
cradle,  within  reach  of  the  tiny,  grasping  hands. 

As  the  walking  age  approaches  our  little 
wild  ling  is  released  from  swaddling  bands,  and, 
attired  in  a  brief  shirt  or  scanty  frock,  and  a 
pair  of  diminutive  moccasins,  scrambles  to  its 
feet  and  toddies  unsteadily  out  into  the  forest. 
In  a  surprisingly  short  time  it  is  able  almost  to 
take  care  of  itself. 

After  the  children  are  about  four  years  old 
the  boy  plays  the  hunter  and  warrior;  he  is 
dressed  and  painted  for  the  part,  a  tiny  bow 
and  arrows  are  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  learns 
to  roam  the  wilderness  alone,  or  in  the  company 
of  other  boys.  His  fellows  rudely  initiate  him 
in  the  manly  sports  of  wrestling,  swimming, 
and  riding,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  more  or 
less  exciting  games — sham  fights,  imaginary 
buffalo  hunt^,  and  war  upon  wild  bees.  As  he 
grows  a  little  older  he  is  expected  to  be  able  to 
find  his  own  way,  even  in  an  unknown  part  of 
the  country,  to  appear  indifferent  to  cold, 
fatigue,  exposure,  or  any  bodily  hardship,  and 
to  show  no  fear  under  any  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  abstinence  in 
times  of  scarcity,  which  are  not  infrequent,  the 
Indian  boy  is  advised  to  fast  voluntarily  now 
and  then  as  a  test  of  his  powers  of  self-denial. 
When  he  fasts  he  blackens  his  face  with  char- 
coal— a  sign  for  the  other  boys,  when  the  day 
is  well  advanced,  and  active  sport  in  the  open 
air  has  quickened  hunger,  to  tempt  and  tanta- 
lize him  by  cooking  and  devouring  their  game 
before  his  very  eyes ! 

In  spite  of  these  apparently  harsh  lessons,  the 
little  redskin's  existence  is  far  from  being  ardu- 
ous or  unhappy.  He  has  little  work  to  do— the 
herding  and  watering  of  the  ponies,  which  form 
the  staple  of  Indian  wealth,  is  his  principal 
duty,  and  he  has  unlimited  leisure  and  freedom 
for  his  boyish  sports  and  the  hunting  of  birds 
and  small  animals,  which  occupies  a  large  share 
of  his  attention. 


His  little  sister,  for  her  part,  is  become  a 
miniature  woman,  and  her  life,  while  i^erhaps 
no  more  laborious,  is  characterized  by  leas  of 
freedom  and  more  of  monotony.  Her  long, 
wide-sleeved  gown  and  the  arrangement  of  her 
hair,  and  her  very  necklace  and  earrings  are  an 
exact  copy  of  those  of  the  full-grown  belle. 
Her  plays  are  a  faithful  imitation  of  the  toils 
of  her  mother  and  grandmother — the  making 
and  setting  op  little  lodges,  nursing  of  quaint, 
homemade  dolls  in  dolls^  cradles,  and  packing 
of  miniature  travaux — the  primitive  Indian 
equipage. 

When  not  over  six  or  seven  years  of  age  she 
is  taught  to  carry  water  in  vessels  suited  to  her 
strength,  to  bring  firewood  in  small  quantities, 
pick  berries,  dig  roots,  and,  in  time,  to  perform 
all  the  needful  household  drudgery,  including 
the  making  and  decoration  of  buckskin  gar- 
ments, and,  finally,  the  tanning  of  the  skins. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Indian  chil- 
dren have  no  regular  teaching  or  training,  but 
the  fact  is  that,  while  there  is  among  them,  of 
course,  nothing  like  systematic  schooling,  their 
minds  and  manners  are  by  no  means  entirely 
neglected.  They  are  required  at  an  early  age 
to  learn  by  heart  and  repeat  perfectly  a  great 
number  of  hero  myths  and  ancestral  traditions, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  preserving  this  unwrit- 
ten literature  of  the  race,  but  strengthening 
their  conceptions  of  savage  manhood  and  stim- 
ulatin<r  their  ambition  as  well.  The  more 
thoughtful  parents  question  their  children 
closely  at  times  upon  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, and  they  are  thus  taught  to  observe 
with  wonderful  minuteness,  and  to  describe 
with  accuracy  what  they  have  seen. 

They  are  seldom  coerced  or  punished,  but 
are  trained  to  be  silent  and  respectful  in  the 
presence  of  their  elders,  and  the  many  observ- 
ances of  the  wild  religion  of  the  red  man  are 
carefully  impressed  upon  them. — E,  Q.  Ecutt- 
matiy  in  Sunday  School  Times. 


The  Unfinished  Ladder  and  the  ICte  Box. 

KussEL  Brown  sat  in  his  mother's  cozy  parlor 
one  Sabbath  afternoon  with  a  very  unpleasant 
frown  on  his  usually  bright  face.  In  his  hand 
he  held  a  paper  mite  box,  with  a  picture  of  a 
Hindu  girl  on  the  front  and  a  map  of  India  on 
top. 

*^I  don^t  care,^*  he  grumbled,  ''I  think  it  is 
real  mean  of  Miss  Jones  to  make  us  all  take  one. 
I  don't  want  to  earn  money  to  give  to  the 
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heathen.  I  want  to  save  it  for  a  wheel:  And 
it  wouldn't  do  any  good  anyway,  puch  a  little  as 
I  have.  They  would  never  know  the  difference. 
If  I  was  a  rich  man  I  would  give  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  would  amount  to  something, 
but  a  few  cents  in  a  mite  box !  Pshaw !  I  won't 
do  it.*'  And  he  threw  the  mite  box  at  the  cat 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair  to  look  out  the 
window. 

Soon  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  hilly 
New  England  town  flattened  out  into  a  plain. 
The  tall  houses  shrunk  to  low,  flat-roofed  huts. 
The  streets  were  filled  with  queer-looking  people 
with  brown  skins  and  sad,  sad  faces.  3Io8t  of 
the  women  and  girls  were  loaded  with  heavy, 
clumsy-looking  jewelry.  But  he  saw  many  little 
girls  dressed  in  white  with  no  ornaments,  and 
they  seemed  more  wretched  than  the  rest.  He 
could  hear  them  moaning:  **Noone  loves  us; 
we  are  cursed;  the  gods  are  anrgy." 

As  Russel  looked  and  listened  he  saw  the  sky 
open  directly  over  of  the  place  where  a  group  of 
these  little  widows  stood,  and  in  the  rift  ap- 
peared a  figure  that  he  knew.  As  he  listened 
to  their  wailing  cry,  the  tender,  loving  face  of 
the  Saviour  grew  very  sorrowful,  and  he  spoke: 
**I  love  you^  O  my  children;  I  died  for  you; 
come  to  me."  They  heard,  but  answered  mourn- 
fully, *'  We  do  not  know  the  way,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  tell  us." 

Then  Russel  saw  that  Jesus  held  in  his  hand 
a  long  ladder,  which  he  was  letting  down. 
Such  a  curious  ladder  I  He  rubbed  his  eyes  in 
astonishment.  It  could  n*t  be  true.  Yes,  it  was. 
The  rounds  were  made  of  prayers ;  some  of  them 
the  very  ones  he  had  heard  that  afternoon  at  the 
Junior  meeting.  There  was  the  prayer  of  the 
boy  who  sat  behind  him  and  of  the  girl  across 
the  aisle.  More  wonderful  still,  the  upright 
side  pieces  were  made  of  pennies. 

But  now  there  was  a  great  commotion  in  the 
street  below.  The  brown-faced  children  had 
seen  the  ladder,  and  were  struggling  to  reach 
it;  but,  alasy  it  was  too  short,  just  one  round 
too  short  1  *'  Oy"  they  cried,  stretching  out 
their  hands  pitifully,  **if  we  could  only  reach 
it  I    But  it  is  no  use,  we  cannot  be  saved." 

And  Russel  heard  the  sad  voice  of  his  Saviour 
Buy:  ''One  little  boy*8  selfishness  caused  this. 
When  he  is  a  man  he  will  give  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, but  it  will  be  too  hite  then.  All  these  will 
be  dead.** 

"Say,  Boasely  what  are  you  crying  in  your 
sleep  forf  Mid  a  merry  voice  close  to  his 


Russel  started  up.  *'The  ladder,  the  ladder, 
it  was  too  short !  "  he  exclaimed. 

**  What  ladder?"  said  Ned;  **I  believe  you 
are  dreaming  yet." 

**No,  Pm  not,"  he  answered,  seriously.  And 
picking  up  the  dishonored  mite  box  he  walked 
away  with  it  to  his  own  room.  I^e  looked  at  it 
thoughtfully  a  long  time,  and  then  said,  aloud : 
**  No,  sir;  that  ladder  sha'n't  be  too  short.  1*11 
pray  for  the  heathen  every  day,  and  work  and 
save  till  that  mite  box  is  so  full  it  won't  hold 
another  cent/' — -1.  D.  Fenno,  in  ^fmion  Day- 
spring. 

Pennies  or  Dimes  for  Missioiis. 

A  LiTTLK  boy  eight  years  old  opened  his  bank 
one  day  in  the  presence  of  his  father  and 
counted  his  money  as  he  arranged  it  in  piles. 
There  were  fifteen  cents  in  coppers,  twenty-five 
cents  in  five-cent  pieces,  and  one  dollar  in  silver 
dimes. 

**  There! "  exclaimed  the  boy,  pushing  aside 
the  fifteen  pennies,  **  Fm  goin'  to  give  tho-e  to 
the  Missionary  Society." 

'*  Ah,"  said  the  father,  "and  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  the  silver  ? " 

**Buy  candy  and  peanuts  for  myself." 

The  father  looked  steadily  at  the  boy  until 
the  latter's  face  blushed. 

**  What's  the  matter,  papa  ? "  he  asked. 

**  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  »w€,"  was 
the  quiet  answer. 

*'But  there  is  with  fue— that's  what  you 
mean,  I  know.  Tm  a  mean  old  pig — that's 
what  I  am,  but  I  won't  be  any  longer — so 
there  ! " 

He  put  the  pennies  and  nickels  back  in  the 
bank,  and,  doing  up  the  silver  dimes,  he  said: 
**  I'll  give  this  pile  to  the  missionaries,  so  I 
will."    And  he  did. 


Jesus  and  the  Jews. 
A  MISSIONARY  in  Constantinople,  some  years 
ago,  said  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  pious 
Jew,  and  asking  him,  "When  will  the  Messiah 
come?"  His  usual  reply  was,  "The  Messiah 
Cometh."  But  one  day,  instead  of  his  custom- 
ary answer,  he  said,  "The  truth  is  the  Messiah 
is  come,  and  if  you  will  show  me  a  place  of 
safety  from  the  scimiter  of  the  Moslem  I  will 
show  you  ten  thousand  Jews  ready  to  say  that 
the  Messiah  is  come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
is  that  Messiah."  We  rejoice  in  Jesus  as  our 
Messiah. 


Tho  CKineM  Almanac  and  Eiiehen  6W. 


Tbe  Ohineao  Almasu  ud  EHoben  Ood. 
At  the  New  Yeu-  time  every  Chinese  famil; 
buys  a  new  paper  kitchen  god,  which  is  their 
almanac.  Up  over  his  head  is  the  calendar.  It 
tells  how  man;  months  there  are  in  the  year 
(aometlroes  twelve,  sometimes  thirteen).  They 
paste  this  paper  god  upon  the  wall,  over  the 
kettle  where  the  family  food  is  made.  His  god- 
ship  has  a  little  shelf  under  him  whera  the 
family  can  put  offerings  and  incense.     When 


lese  AlDiBDsc  anil  Kllchen  Ood. 


they  bring  liim  home,  that  is  cftlled  "Inviting 

Od  the  last  day  ot  tbe  year  they  suppose  be 
will  go  hack  to  heaven  and  tell  the  "Tenerable 
Han  of  tbe  Sky"  (as  the  heathen  call  God)  all 
they  have  done.  They  do  not  want  the  "  Old 
Man  of  the  Sky"  to  know  all  the  naughty  and 
wicked  things  they  have  said  and  done  during 
tbe  year.  Whst  is  to  be  done  )  They  buy  a 
little  piece  of  candy  and  stick  the  god's  lips  to- 
gether. Now,  it  takes  somebodj 
aa  clover  ss  our  Chinese  to  stick 
a  god's  lips  together  so  that  he 
can  easily  get  them  open  if  he 
lins  anything  nice  to  say,  but  finds 
them  glued  fast  when  he  tries  to 
tell  the  bad  deeds  done  1 

When  they  have  gummed  up 
the  poor  god's  lips  they  take  him 
down  from  the  wall  and  bum 
him  up.  This  is  called  "sending 
liiro  to  heaven."  Thewholefam- 
ily  stand  round,  and  they  sing  a 
little  ditty — a  kind  of  speech— 
to  him.  The  words  are  like  this: 
"Come,  god  of  tbe  kiicbee, 

0  Grandfather  Wang  I 
Come,  here  Is  your  pudding, 

And  bare  ii  your  t'ang; 
Go  flit  up  to  hiBven, 
B«  gone  in  a  trice; 
Forget  all  the  bad, 
Tell  OHly  wbai's  nice." 
This  ceremony  over,  they  put 
up  a  brand-new  kitchen  god,  and 
start  over  again. 

Now,  we  missionaries  have 
made  nice  Christian  calendars. 
All  the  Sundays  aro  given.  Tlien 
there  are  pretty  pictures  of  Scrip- 
ture scenes,  various  texts,  and 
sometimes  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
Ten  Commaudmenta— always 
something  new  every  year. 

These  calendars  are  sold.  The 
Christians  paste  them  up  in  tbe 
same  place  where  they  once  kept 
the  kitchen  god,  so  that  when 
their  neighbors  or  friends  come 
they  can  see  anil  read  about  the 
true  Ood.  I  have  often  found 
these  Christian  calendars  in  the 
homes  of  the  heathen,  who  buy 
them  because  of  the  pretty  pic- 
tures, and  thus  they  find  their 
way  into  homes,  and  help  preach 
for  us. — Baptitt  Miuionarjf. 


Methodist  BeiM  6'Mp. 
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UethodiBt  Bethel  Ship  imd  Putor  HedBtronL 

Is  May,  1815,  tliu  New  York  Conference  wuo 

Id   Bussion  in  New   York   city,  and  nt  its  close 


Bar,  o.  O.  Heditnim. 
aniofi^r  the  appointments  read  uut  was  that  of 
"  North  River  Mission,  0.  G.  Hedstrom."  Tlie 
Buthtil  Ship  John  Waley  had  |ireviousIy  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  miBsion,  and  Paslor 
Iledatroui  held  bis  first  service  on  the  ship  on 
May  25,  with  a  congregation  of  lifty  Siredes. 

The  year  was  blessed  with  encouraging  re- 
sults. At  its  close  tbere  were  66  meiubera  in 
Ihe  society,  6  hsving  removed  by  certificate, 
aud  the  Sunday  school  coDtnibed  50  scholars 
under  6  teachers  and  4  officers.  Tbere  was  a 
constant  work  of  grace  going  on.  Sometimes 
Gemiaos,  Belgians,  Swedes,  Fiann,  and  Norwe* 
gians  were  at  the  altar  uniting  their  cries  for 
mercy  with  those  <>l  English  and  American. 
The  seed  sown  was  borne  by  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  many  a  port,  or  scattered  over  the 
Western  hills  and  prairies  of  our  own  land. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  the  missions  iu 
■his  country  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the 
work  erelong  reached  back  to  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, afterward  entering  Denmark  and  Russia. 

Now  there  ure  in  the  Helliodist  Episcopal 
SL-audiuavtan  churches 
iu  Ihe  United  Stales 
20,0Uit  conimunicauls, 
and  in  the  churches  in 
Finland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark  26,- 
OOO  membera  and  proba- 
tioners, n  grand  total  of 
46,000,  theoul{^uwlh  of 
the  missiou  that  com- 
menced in  Bethel  Ship  in 
New  York  harbor  fifty- 
one  years  ago. 


Strange  Things  in  Shanghai. 

In  the  temples  of  Shanghai  one  often  sees  a 
wooden  dish,  made  from  a  hollow  bit  of  wood, 
The  priests  strike  on  this  to  awaken  Ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  gild  to  the  prayers  and  incanlattons 
following.  Does  not  this  remind  one  of  the 
scorn  of  Elijah  when  he  mocked  the  priests  of 
Baal!  "Crynloud:  forheisagod*  either  be 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  be  is  In  a  jour- 
ney, or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  bo 
awaked." 

A  more  useful  mode  of  calling  otlentioD  is 
found  in  every  yauifin  in  the  shape  ot  a  gong  or 
bell.  One  in  trouble,  or  oppressed  by  anyone, 
has  the  right  to  run  in  and  strike  it  loudly, 
until  the  magistrate  himself  comes  and  listens 
to  the  complaint  made  to  him.  This,  too, 
brings  up  the  picture  of  Ihe  unjust  judge  who 
"feared  not  God,  nor  regiirded  man,''  but  lis- 
tened to  the  poor  widow  lest  her  conlinual  com- 
ing might  weary  him. 

One  day  in  the  winter  I  was  passing  thraugh 
one  of  the  niirrow  streets  outside  one  of  the  city 
gates.  Two  little  boys  of  eight  and  three  years 
of  age  perhaps,  were  passing  along,  too,  hand 
in  band.  Suddenly  the  older  boy  caught  sight 
of  me,  a  look  of  terror  crept  over  his  face,  but 
the  little  hero  did  not  scream  nor  run,  but 
quickly  held  up  his  band  iu  front  of  his  little 
brother's  face.  My  evil  eye  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  on  him,  though  he  himself  stood 
all  unpj-otected  under  the  blight  of  it.  Dear 
little  soul.  I  smiled  at  his  innocence,  but  I 
loved  him  for  his  brave  young  heart. — Mary 
a.ae,  M.D. 

"  GiVK  strength,  give  thought,  give  deeds, 

give  ]>elf. 
Give  love,  give  teai-s,  and  give  thyself. 
Who  gives  not  is  not  living. 

The  more  we  give. 

Then 


Battel  eup  "Jobn  WmIv." 
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Guiherings  from  Heathen  Lands. 


Safe  Whero  the  Bible  Is. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  a  ship  which  was  wrecked  off 
one  of  the  islands  of  Fiji.  A  boat^s  crew  that  had  got 
ashore  from  the  wreck  were  in  the  greatest  possible 
terror  lest  thej  should  be  devoured  by  the  Fijians. 
On  reaching  land  they  dispersed  in  different  direc- 
tions. Two  of  them  found  a  cottage  and  crept  into 
it,  and  as  they  lay  wondering  what  would  become  of 
them  one  suddenly  called  out  to  his  companion,  **  All 
right,  Jack;  there  is  a  Bible  on  this  chair;  no  fear 
now  I " 


Like  JesQB. 

Thb  Rev.  Hunter  Ck>rbett,  D.D.,  of  Chefu,  China, 
writes  of  a  young  Chinaman  who,  feeling  that  life 
was  hardly  worth  living,  decided  to  go  to  a  temple 
and  become  a  Taoint  priest.  On  his  way  be  passed 
through  a  town  where  there  was  a  Christian  school. 
Led  by  curiosity,  he  visited  the  school,  remained  to 
study  the  truth,  and  finally  decided  to  accept  Chris- 
tianity and  study  for  Christian  work.  Returning 
home  for  vacation,  his  brothers  reviled  him  and 
asked  the  father  to  disown  him  for  his  interest  in 
Christianity.  Some  days  later,  when  one  of  the 
brothers  complained  of  the  disgrace  Christianity  was 
bringing  on  the  family,  his  father,  who  had  been 
reading  Matthew^s  gospel,  replied  that  if  his  son  be- 
came  a  man  like  Jesus  Christ  it  would  be  well. 


"  Man  FuU  of  Religion." 

Ok  one  of  the  Samoaii  Islands  John  Williams 
found  a  small  chapel  and  about  fifty  persons  who 
called  themselves  Christians,  each  one  of  whom  wore 
a  white  cloth  tied  on  his  arm  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  neighbors. 

The  leader  among  them  said  that  he  had  heard  a 
Utile  about  the  Christian  religion  from  some  people 
not  far  away,  and  that  he  used  to  go  to  them  once  in 
a  while  to  bring  home  some  religion. 

**  And  when  that  is  gone  I  take  my  canoe  and 
fetch  some  more.  Now,  won't  you  give  us  a  man  all 
full  of  religion,  so  that  I  won't  have  to  risk  n.y  life 
going  after  it?  " 

That  is  wlint  is  needed  in  all  the  heathen  lands — a 
"man  full  of  religion." 


Timing  of  a  Hymn. 

One  of  the  bisliops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  tells 
the  following  story  of  an  Indian  woman : 

Slopping  to  get  his  dinner,  the  bishop  observed  a 
fine  brood  of  chickens  in  the  farmyard,  and  when  the 
Indian  squaw  asked  what  he  would  like  he  replied, 
"  Some  soft-boiled  eggs." 

'*  Ah,  then  I  sing  my  hymn  once,^^  was  the  prompt 
response.  '*  Hard-boiled,  twice ;  three  quarters,  no 
good** 


With  perfect  nnooiiBcioatQess  of  anytbiiig  peculiar 
in  her  method  the  Indian  woman  seated  bereelf  by 
the  fire,  and  in  a  low,  maaical  voice  pang  the  hymn, 
"  Just  as  I  am."  As  she  finished  the  laat  verse  she 
took  the  eggs  from  the  store.  They  were  done  to 
perfection. 

Teaching  the  BiUe. 

SoMB  time  ago  a  missionary  was  trsveliog  tlirough 
crowded  village  in  India  and  received  an  invitation 
to  go  to  one  never  before  visited.  On  his  arrival  the 
people  collected  around  him  and  begged  him  to  send 
them  a  misf  ionary  and  a  schoolmaster  to  temch  them 
**the  sacred  book."  The  missionary  asked  them, 
*'  What  do  you  know  about  my  sacred  book?"  and 
an  old  man  sitting  near  him  answered,  '*  I  know  a 
little  of  it,"  and  began  to  repeat  in  Tamil  the  first  two 
or  three  chapters  of  St.  John*s  gospel.  To  his  sur- 
prise, also,  he  found  that  the  man  was  totally  blind. 
He  asked  how  he  could  possibly  have  learned  eo 
much,  when  the  man  answered  that  a  lad  from  some 
distance,  who  had  been  taught  in  a  mission  school, 
had  for  months  been  working  in  this  village,  and  had 
brought  with  him  a  part  of  the  New  Testament  He 
had  read  this  aloud  so  often  that  the  blind  man  had 
learned  it  by  heart,  and  although  the  boy  had  left  the 
village  some  time  before  not  a  word  of  these  precious 
truths  had  been  forgotten. 


Bridge  Temples  and  Idols  in  Ohiiuu 

A  MISSIONARY  in  China  writes:  **  Every  bridge  here 
of  any  size  is  a  temple.  It  is  considered  a  work  of 
merit  to  build  a  bridge.  So  when  some  one  builds  a 
bridge,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  merit,  it  has  a  roof 
of  wood,  and  in  the  middle  a  shrine  is  built,  contain- 
ing idols,  nearly  always  the  three  precious  ones, that  is, 
the  Buddhas,  and  two  or  three  smaller  idols  or  figures, 
supposed  to  be  attending  on  the  idol.  The  idols  are 
painted  brilliant  colors,  and  have  real  hair  and  beards, 
(though  a  Chinaman  seldom  has  any  beard  1)  and  be- 
fore each  is  placed  a  bowl,  filled  with  sand  or  earth, 
in  which  passers-by  stick  lighted  incense  sticks.  In 
a  day's  walk  of  twenty  miles  you  would  cross  over 
perhaps  three  or  four  such  bridges  (and  innumerable 
smaller  ones),  and  pass  perhaps  thirty  little  wayside 
bouses  containing  tableU  and  idols,  and  periiaps 
twenty  temples  of  all  sizes  and  degrees  of  dirt;  ai.d 
every  now  and  again  you  see  some  one  putting  in 
incense  sticks  and  bowing  several  tiroes  with  clasped 
hands  before  the  idols.  The  whole  land  is  full  of 
idols.  A  temple  generally  contains  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred  idols;  and  yet,  if  you  talk  to  the  people 
about  them,  a  great  many  will  acknowledge  that  tlie 
idols  cannot  possibly  help  or  protect  them.  The 
truth  is  that  they  are  afraid — desperately  afraid— ol 
what  the  idols  might  be  able  to  do  to  them.  They 
fear  the  spirits  that  they  believe  live  in  the  idols. 
The  missionaries  can  tell  them  better." 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT  ON  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Proermm. 

SiifGiKG :  "  To  the  Rescue !" 
Rkadino  Scripture  respoosively. 
Pratir  for  tbe  Home  Field  and  our  Home  UlsBionartes. 
Singing  :  **  A  Home  Mlasioo  Hymn.** 
QUKsnoNB  on  *'Home  Missioni**  and  ''Our  MlflBionary 
Society." 
RiOTATiox  :  **  Indian  Plea  for  tbe  Gospel/' 
RSADINO :  **  Tbe  Unflnisbed  Ladder  and  the  Mite  Box.** 
COLLicnoif. 

Home  miiislonfi. 

What  13  the  populatum  of  the  United  Statet  f  The 
census  of  1890  gaTO  the  populatiou  of  the  United 
States  as  62,982,244.  Of  these  7,470,040  were  No- 
groes,  249,27.3  Indiani*,  107,475  Chinese,  and  2,039 
Japlinese. 

WTiot  does  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcfipal  Church  expend /or  Home  Missions  f  In  1895 
it  expended  for  missions  in  the  United  Statet 
$479,929.98.  Its  appropriations  Tor  1896  for  this 
purpose  amount  to  $156,329,  and  its  expenditures 
will  be  probably  $475,000. 

Bow  is  this  money  distributed  f  About  $300,000  is 
used  in  supporting  in  whole  or  in  part  3,000  mission- 
aries laboring  amon^  English  speaking  people,  large- 
ly among  the  Negroes  of  the  Souih  and  the  poor  and 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  South  and  West. 
About  $10,000  is  used  to  support  31  missionaries 
among  the  Indians.  About  $160,000  is  expended  in 
the  support  of  581  missionaries  laboring  among 
those  speaking  the  Welsh,  Swedish,  Norwegian, 
Danish,  German,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  French,  Ital- 
ian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  lan- 
guagen. 

Where  are  the  missions  among  the  foreign-speaking 
peoples  situated  f  The  Welsh  missions  are  in  Utica, 
N.  Y. ;  Bangor  and  Wilke^ftbarre,  Pa. ;  and  Chicago, 
III.  Tlie  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  missions  are  in 
the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  and  Chi- 
Giga  The  Italian  missions  are  in  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  Spanish  mis- 
sions are  in  New  York  city  and  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  The  Portuguese  missions  are  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  French  missions  are  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. ;  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Brazil,  Ind. ; 
and  in  Louisiana.  The  Chinese  missions  are  in  New 
York  city  and  on  the  Pacitlc  coast  The  Japan<^se 
missions  are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  chiefly  in  Califor- 
nia. The  German,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Danish 
missions  are  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory.  lu 
these  missions  have  been  gathered  57,340  members 
and  probationers. 

What  is  the  need  of  Home  Missions?  That  the  Gos- 
pel which  saves  people  from  their  sins  and  causes 
them  to  become  useful  and  patriotic  citizens,  may  have 
its  desired  effect,  establishing  the  nation  in  right- 
eousness and  honoring  Jesus  Christ  in  the  present, 
and  may  secure  the  final  salvation  of  those  who  hear 
and  accept  him. 


Oar  missionary  Society. 

What  is  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church? 

An  organization  for  carrying  out  the  great  com- 
mission of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

When  WHS  it  organized?     In  1819. 

What  is  tho  foreign  department  ? 

Missions  in  Africa,  South  America,  China,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Scandinavia,  India,  Bulgaria, 
Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  Korea,  Uawt  ii. 

How  many  missionaries,  teachers,  and  native  help- 
ers have  we  in  the  entire  foreign  field  ?     5,243. 

How  many  churih  members  have  wo? 

One  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-seven. 

What  is  the  average  attendance  upon  our  services? 

About  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thoupand. 

How  many  in  our  Sunday  schools,  including  offi- 
cers,  teachers,  and  schoUrs  ?    About  200,000. 

How  many  seminaries,  colleges,  or  secular  schools? 

About  fifXeen  hundred. 

How  many  hospitals  and  medical  missionaries  ? 

Twelve  hospitals,  fifteen  medicul  missionaries. 

What  is  the  special  work  of  the  home  missionary 
department? 

To  aid  frontier  charges,  sustain  missions  among 
the  foreign  populations  in  our  large  cities,  viork 
among  the  American  Indiains,  and  white  and  colored 
people  of  the  South. 

How  many  roisfionaries  and  teachers  are  aided  by 
the  Missionar\'  Society  in  this  country  ? 

Missions  among  our  forei<;n  population,  five  hun- 
dred nnd  eighty-one;  Rnj^lish-speaking  missions,  one 
hundred  and  sixty ;  aids  to  needy  Knglinb-spoaking 
churches,  about  three  thon^aiid.  Total,  four  thou- 
sand  seven  hundred  and  forty -one,  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

How  much  money  has  been  raised  by  our  Church 
for  the  MisHionary  Society  since  its  organization? 

Thirty-five  millions  seven  huudrcd  and  ninety-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  dollars. 

What  was  the  amount  raised  the  first  year? 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars. 

What  was  the  amount  raised  last  year? 

One  million  one  hundred  and  sevenly-four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars. 

What  portion  of  the  amount  raised  last  year  was 
appropriated  to  the  foreign  work  ?  Fifty-five  per 
cenr. 

What  portion  was  distributed  to  mission  work  in 
our  own  country  ?    Forty-five  per  cent 

What  is  the  expense  per  dollar  lo  the  Church  in 
raising  and  distributing  the  money  raised  by  Mis- 
sions ?    About  two  per  cent. 

A.  B.  Lbokard,)  ...    . 

A.  J.  Palmer,   '^  ^^^^^^-T 

W.  T.  SniTH,     )  Sccreianes. 
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Missionary  Hymns. 


"To  theBeeoae!" 

BY  REV.  KB.VEST  GEO.  WESLEY. 

''To  the  rescue  1  '*   Through  sin^s  miduight, 

Comes  the  cry  to  you  and  mo : — 
"  Help  ut}!  Save  us  I  we  are  driftiufr, 

DrifUng  fast  o^er  storm -lashed  sea. 
Siukiog,  linking  in  the  black uess, 

Helpless  wrecks  to  deeper  shame. 
To  the  rescue,  speed  to  save  us, 

Succor  bring,  in  Jesus*  name." 

CHORUS. 

Courage!  Steady/  0/iward!  Fear  not — 

Holding  helm  is  Jesus^  hand. 
His  unerring  wisdom  guides  thee  : 

Siife  sJiall  all  retwn  to  land. 

To  the  rescue  I     Souls  endangered, 

See,  by  gleaming  lightning's  flash, 
Crowded  on  tlie  sinking  vessel. 

Fear  filled  by  the  thunder's  crash, 
Fall  the  tott'ring  maitts  o'er  bulwarks 

Of  the  battered,  broken  wreck. 
To  the  rescue  I  liaste  to  aid  them, 

Ere  waves  wept  from  shppVy  deck. 

To  the  rescue !     Cleave  the  darkness, 

GOD  will  guide  you  on  your  way. 
Shines  Christ's  beacon  light  before  jou, 

It  shall  make  the  night  as  day. 
Pull  to  vessel,  shattered,  rock  crushed, 

Shrouded  now  by  gloom  of  night: 
To  the  rescue  I  forward  I  onward  I 

Wait  not  for  tlie  morning's  light 

To  the  rescue  1     Struggling  seamen 

Battle  now  with  raging  wave. 
See !  ihey  cling  to  spar  and  timber — 

Precious  lives  your  hand  can  save. 
Roars  the  maddened  surge  about  them, 

As  to  drown  their  pleading  cry. 
To  tite  rescue  I     Flash  your  signal. 

Let  them  know  that  help  is  nigh. 

Leaps  the  lifeboat  shoreward,  shoreward. 

Ark  of  safety,  to  its  rest ; 
Bearing  now  to  peace  and  gladness 

Precious  souls  to  haven  blest. 
Passed  is  now  your  toil  and  danger, 

Grates  your  keel  upon  the  shore. 
From  the  lifeboat  swift  we  bear  them, 

Peril,  shipwreck,  conies  no  more. 


A  Home  MiBsion  Hymn. 

o'er  all  our  wide  dominion — 

By  fair  Atlantic's  waves. 
And  where  the  broad  Pacific 

Our  western  border  laves ; 
On  Alaska's  frozen  mountains, 

On  sunny  Souiliern  plain — 
Hoar  plaintive  voices  pleading : 

And  shall  they  plead  in  vain? 

Here  myriads  commingling, 

From  every  clime  and  coast, 
Willie  seeking  worldly  treasures 

To  Jesus'  love  are  lost. 
And  our  own  sons  and  daughters 

Press  on  to  join  the  throng, 
Where  the  voice  of  prayer  is  stifled, 

And  hushed  the  Gospel  song. 


Far  out  upon  the  prairie, 

And  in  the  deep,  dark  mine  ; 
In  city,  forest,  mountain — 

Is  needed  light  divine. 
Have  we  not  heard  the  mcs»tge, 

**  Go  preach,  to  all,  my  word  ?  " 
Shall  we  not  heed  Uie  mandate. 

And  thuB  obey  our  Lord  ? 

The  red  man  on  the  frontier, 

The  bhick  on  Soutliern  plain : 
The  Mexican  and  Mormon, 

In  superstition's  chain — 
O'er  all  the  land  the  harvest 

Awaits  the  sickle  keen ; 
Shall  we  not  enter  boldly 

To  reap  the  ripened  grain  ? 

We  boast  our  Starr}'  banner — 

Our  country  grand  and  great  : 
Brave  sons  and  queenly  daugLter^. 

And  liberty's  estate. 
To  share  our  varied  blessiugs, 

We  welcome  great  and  nmall ; 
Shall  we  withhold  the  Gohpol, 

Best  blessing  of  them  all  ? 

Send  forth  the  joyful  message, 

Nor  stay  its  gladsome  yoioe ; 
Till  all  our  thronging  millions 

In  Jesus*  love  rejoice. 
So  shall  our  favored  nation, 

Her  flag  for  Christ  unfurled, 
Herself  redeemed,  lead  onward 

To  save,  for  Christ,  the  world. 

— i2sv.  Tho9.  J.  Bo/fi^. 


Indian  Flea  for  the  GoqieL 

We  rove,  a  proud  but  weary  race, 

'Mid  Western  hills  declining, 
Who  turn  witli  wistful  eyes,  to  trace 

Hope's  sunrise  eastward  shining. 
Pale  Christian  I  Christ,  whose  love  is  free, 
Said,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  **— 
Give  truth,  give  hope  to  us  who  ask  of  tliee. 

On  us  have  curses  long  been  poured, 
And  falsehood's  dross  been  g^ven ; 
We  do  not  quail  before  the  sword — 

Teach  us  to  bow  to  heaven. 
Pale  Christian  1  Christ,  whose  love  is  free. 
Said,  '*  Give  to  him  tliat  asketh  thee  '* — 
Give  truth,  give  hope  to  us  who  ask  of  thee. 

The  Indian  woman  weeps  the  brave 

Who  fall  in  conflict  gory, 
She  sees  no  light  beyond  the  grave — 

Tell  her  the  Gospel  story. 
Pale  Christian  I  Christ,  whose  love  is  free. 
Said,  *'  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee  " — 
Give  truth,  give  hope  to  us  who  ask  of  thee. 

Possess  the  plains  our  fathers  trod, 

Be  yours  a  favored  nation ; 
But  teach  us  from  the  book  of  God 

The  knowledge  of  salvation. 
And  Christ,  whose  love  to  all  is  free, 
Shall  say,  *'  Ye  did  it  unto  me. 
To  me,  to  me — ^ye  did  it  unto  me." 

— Jot/ephint  Tgler^  in  Tidings. 
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PERAK  AND  ITS  METHODIST  MISSION. 


BY  REV.  WM. 

Pkrak  is  a  state  on  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
in  southern  Asia,  protected  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. There  is  a  native  Malay  rajah,  but 
with  little  power,  the  government  being 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  British  officer 
called  the  resident,  who  is  in  turn  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  governor  of  Sin- 
gapore. 

The  area  of  Perak  is  about  ten  thousand 
square  miles.  It  is  a  bonny  little  state. 
Its  rivers  are  fine,  its  mountain  scenery  un- 
equaled  in  the  peninsula,  with  peaks  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  eight  thousand  feet. 
Here  and  there  are  miles  of  magniGcent 
limestone  and  marble  cliffs,  varying  from 
two  hundred  to  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high.  These  are  honeycombed  in 
places  with  beautiful  caves  which  are  like 
magnificent  cathedrals.  From  their  roofs 
hang  beautiful  stalactites,  and  from  their 
floors  rise  the  beautiful  stalagmites. 

These  oaves  were  formerly  the  homes  of 
elephants  and  tigers,  and  in  some  of  them 
these  animals  can  still  be  found,  but  in 
many  are  seen  Chinese  and  Tamil  idols. 

One  day  we  asked  one  of  the  priests 
what  the  image  was  he  was  worshiping, 
and  he  said  it  was  his  god.  We  asked  him 
who  made  the  magnificent  cave  in  which 
we  were  in,  and  he  said  the  great  god.  We 
then  tried  to  show  him  how  foolish  was  his 
belief  in  thinking  that  the  image  which  he 
worshiped  and  called  god,  and  which  man 
had  made  could  create  the  wonderful  cave 
in  which  we  were  in. 

The  marble  of  some  of  these  cliflfe  is  very 
good,  and  experts  say  that  it  can  easily  be 
worked.  At  present,  however,  it  is  used 
only  for  the  roads,  so  that  we  have  the 
luxury  of  riding  over  raarble.  Since  the 
British  liave  governed  the  country  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  good  roads  have  been 
made.  Among  the  other  wonderful  things 
of  nature  here  are  some  boiling  springs. 

Perak  is  rich  in  tin  ore,  and  it  is  the 
largest  tin  producing  country  in  the  world, 
llie  mines  are  worked  on  the  surface.    The 
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tin  ore  is  blacky  and  is  found  mixed  op  with 
sand  and  earth.  This  is  washed  in  wooden 
troughs,  through  which  a  stream  of  water 
runs,  and  the  tin  ore  being  heavier  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  while  the  sand  and  earth  are 
washed  away.  The  tin  ore  looks  like  gun- 
powder. It  is  afterward  smelted  and 
sent  off  to  Europe  in  large  blocks.  The 
Chinese  chiefly  work  the  mines,  and  some 
have  made  a  fortune  from  them.  To  take 
this  tin  to  the  sea  it  has  been  necessary  to 
construct  a  railway,  and  that  has  still  fur- 
ther opened  the  country. 

There  are  several  divisions  of  the  people. 

First  are  the  Europeans,  who  are  mostly 
government  officers,  planters,  and  those 
connected  with  the  tin  trade.  Among 
them  are  some  who  love  Christ,  and  who 
seek  to  follow  him,  bat  the  majority  are 
irreligious,  and  their  lives  are  decidedly  im- 
moral.  The  name  of  Christian  is  dishon- 
ored by  their  conduct.  We  mast  not  forget, 
however,  that  their  temptations  are  great, 
and  that  for  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  no 
minister  of  Christ,  or  church.  Their  re- 
ligion differs  much  from  Daniel's,  for  it 
has  not  borne  transportation  to  a  foreign 
land. 

When  a  newcomer  arrives  from  Europe 
he  is  taught  his  A  B  C,  as  it  is  termed, 
by  the  old  settlers.  He  most  learn  that 
the  water  is  bad,  and  therefore  whisky 
must  always  be  drank  with  it  to  kill  the 
germs  of  fever,  and  that  the  Lord's  Day 
was  meant  for  shooting,  tennis  and  golf 
parties,  and  auction  sales  of  furniture.  He 
must  also  go  in  for  a  quiet  bet  and  for  lot- 
teries. By  the  time  the  newcomer  has 
learnt  his  alphabet  thoroughly  he  has  for- 
gotten God  and  purity  and  is  far  down  the 
road  to  ruin.  Seeing  such  a  state  of  things 
it  is  imperative  that  we  hold  English  serv- 
ices every  Sunday,  which  are  generally  well 
attended. 

Next  are  the  Chinese,  who  are  in  the  ma- 
jority. They  are  energetic,  and  one  can- 
not help  but  admire  their  industry.    They 
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Perak  and  its  Methodist  Mission. 


are  mostly  heathen,  but  there  are  among 
them  several  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
and  several  hundred  Protestants. 

The  reasons  why  the  Romanists  are  so 
much  ahead  of  us  are  the  similarity  of 
the  Romish  ceremonies  and  idolatries  to 
the  Chinese.  One  Roman  Catholic  priest 
is  known  to  have  taken  away  a  convert's 
red  ancestral  altar  candles  and  to  give  him 
two  white  ones  in  their  place,  and  to  paint 
a  circle  of  gold  round  the  head  of  his 
Chinese  goddess  of  mercy  and  then  to  let 
him  retain  it  as  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Also  the  Romanists  have  been 
working  in  strong  force  for  years,  whereas 
Protestant  Missions,  to  our  shame,  be  it 
said,  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

In  this  state  of  Perak  there  are  only  three 
Protestant  missionaries  in  a  parish  of  ten 
thousand  square  miles.  Our  mission  com- 
menced working  here  a  little  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Rev.  T.  W.  Stagg  was 
first  appointed,  but,  through  sickness,  he 
had  to  retire  in  August,  1895,  and  I  was 
appointed  as  his  successor. 

We  had  no  funds  for  a  church  or  school, 
so  we  opened  in  a  dwelling  house.  This 
soon  became  crowded,  and  last  September 
we  commenced  trying  to  raise  subscriptions 
in  order  lo  build  a  school  and  church.  In 
one  month  we  had  sufficient  promises  of  aid 
to  justify  commencing  building.  The  gov- 
ernment generously  granted  us  four  acres 
of  land  in  I  poll  (which  is  a  large  central 
town),  and  in  November  last  the  founda- 
tions of  our  church  and  school  were  laid, 
and  it  was  completed  in  May.  It  is  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  school  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  our 
other  buildings  being  on  the  islands  of 
Singapore  and  Penang. 

We  have  spent  about  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  has  been  given  locally,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  not  being  able  to  help.  W. 
Cowan,  Esq.,  the  Chinese  j)roteclor,  has 
been  most  aclivc  in  collecting  subscriptions 
and  in  helping  us  in  every  way,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  his  aid  in  erect- 
ing the  church. 

About  the   same  time  the  church  was 


commenced  we  began  building  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  parsonage  on  the  Ma- 
lay Peninsula,  Dr.  West  having  kindly  ad- 
vanced the  money  for  this.  On  Sunday, 
May  8,  the  church  was  dedicated,  and 
Dr.  West  conducted  the  opening  services. 
The  attendance  was  very  gratifying.  Four 
services  were  held — two  in  English,  one  in 
Chinese,  and  one  in  Tamil.  Oar  day  school 
is  for  the  present  held  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  charoh,  and  we  have  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  seventy  boys  who  are  of 
various  nationalities— Chinese,  Malays, 
Tamils,  and  a  few  Europeans.  Christ  is 
faithfully  preached  to  them  each  morning 
in  their  various  languages. 

The  real  natives  of  the  coantr}-  are  Ma- 
lays, but  they  are  indolent  and  lazy.  They 
only  think  about  getting  enough  rice 
and  fish  for  the  day's  consumption.  In  re- 
ligion they  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  are 
not  very  bigoted  or  striot  in  observing  their 
religion,  yet  are  diflicult  to  reach. 

Then  another  class  of  people  who  are 
here  in  great  numbers  are  the  Tamils. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  roads, 
and  on  the  railway  earthworks.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  nuniber  of  educated  Chris- 
tian Tamils  here  from  the  Jaffna  mission 
schools  in  Ceylon  who  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions under  the  government.  I  have  been 
helped  greatly  by  two  or  three  of  them. 

Among  the  secluded  glens  and  mountains 
and  on  the  high  hills  are  another  class  of 
people  called  the  Sakhies,  which  means  wild 
men  or  jungle  men.  They  are  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  They  are 
much  afraid  of  Europeans,  and  have  also 
ver}*-  little  intercourse  with  the  other  na- 
tionalities. They  live  in  huts  made  of 
boughs  of  trees,  and  these  huts  are  built 
up  in  the  trees.  Their  language  has  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  they  seem 
to  have  no  religion.  In  former  years  the 
Malays  used  to  hunt  them  with  dogs,  like 
so  many  wild  animals.  As  yet,  it  is  un- 
known what  their  numbers  are,  as  they 
never  congregate  long  in  one  place.  They 
are  very  clever  in  using  the  blowpipe  and 
with  it  kill  monkeys  and  other  small  ani- 
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arc  mostly  heathen,  but  there  are  among 
them  several  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
and  several  hundred  Protestants. 

The  reasons  why  the  Romanists  are  so 
much  ahead  of  us  are  the  similarity  of 
the  Romish  ceremonies  and  idolatries  to 
the  Chinese.  One  Roman  Catholic  priest 
is  known  to  have  taken  awav  a  convert's 
red  ancestral  altar  candles  and  to  give  him 
two  white  ones  in  their  place,  and  to  paint 
a  circle  of  gold  round  the  head  of  his 
Chinese  goddess  of  mercy  and  then  to  let 
him  retain  it  as  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Also  the  Romanists  have  been 
working  in  strong  force  for  years,  whereas 
Protestant  Missions,  to  our  shame,  be  it 
said,  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

In  this  state  of  Perak  there  are  only  three 
Protestant  missionaries  in  a  parish  of  ten 
thousand  square  miles.  Our  mission  com- 
menced working  here  a  little  over  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  l^ev.  T.  W.  Stagg  was 
first  appointed,  but,  through  sickness,  he 
had  to  retire  in  August,  1895,  and  I  was 
appointed  as  his  successor. 

We  had  no  funds  for  a  church  or  school, 
so  we  opened  in  a  dwelling  house.  This 
soon  became  crowded,  and  last  September 
wt'  commenced  trying  to  raise  subscriptions 
in  order  to  build  a  school  and  church.  In 
one  niniiih  we  had  sufficient  promises  of  aid 
to  justify  commencing  building.  Tlje  gov- 
ernment generously  granted  us  four  acres 
of  land  in  Ipoh  (which  is  a  large  central 
town),  and  in  November  last  the  founda- 
tions of  our  church  and  school  were  laid, 
and  it  was  completed  in  May.  It  is  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  school  on 
the  mainland  of  the  Malay  l^eninsula,  our 
other  buildings  being  on  the  islands  of 
Singap<»re  and  Penan g. 

We  have  spent  about  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  has  been  given  lo(;ally,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  not  being  able  to  helj).  W. 
Cowan,  Ksq.,  tlu»  Chinese*  protecrtor,  has 
been  most  active  in  eollecting  subscriptions 
and  in  helping  us  in  i-very  way,  :uul  weave 
much  indebted  to  hirn  U>v  his  aid  in  erect- 
ing the  church. 

About  the   same   time   the  chun-h   was 


commenced  we  began  building  the  first 
Methodist  Episcopal  parsonage  on  the  Ma- 
lay I'enlnsula,  Dr.  West  having  kindly  ad- 
vanced the  money  for  this.  On  Sandayy 
May  3,  the  charch  was  dedicated,  and 
Dr.  West  conducted  the  opening  services. 
The  attendance  was  very  gratifying.  Four 
services  were  held — two  in  English,  one  in 
Chinese,  and  one  in  Tamil.  Our  day  school 
is  for  the  present  held  in  the  same  build- 
ing as  the  church,  and  we  have  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  seventy  boys  who  are  of 
various  nationalities — Chinese,  Malays, 
Tamils,  and  a  few  Europeans.  Christ  is 
faithfully  preached  to  them  each  morning 
in  their  various  languages. 

The  real  natives  of  the  country  are  Ma- 
lays, but  they  are  indolent  and  lazy.  They 
only  think  about  getting  enough  rice 
and  fish  for  the  day's  consumption.  In  re- 
ligion they  are  Mohammedans,  but  they  are 
not  very  bigoted  or  strict  in  observing  their 
religion,  yet  are  difficult  to  reach. 

Then  another  class  of  people  who  are 
here  in  great  numbers  are  the  Tamils. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  in  making  roads, 
and  on  the  railway  earthworks.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  number  of  educated  Chris- 
tian Tamils  here  from  the  Jaffna  mission 
schools  in  Ceylon  who  hold  responsible  ]Hisi- 
tions  under  the  government.  I  have  been 
helped  greatly  by  two  or  three  of  them. 

Among  the  secluded  glens  and  nionntaii;. 
and  on  the  high  hills  are  another  e1as>  < 
people  called  the  Sakhies, which  nie:in>  \^  '  ' 
men  or  jungle  men.     They  are  the  :/  ^- 
rigincs  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.    Tia\   ^'' 
much  afraid  of  Europeans,  and  hu\      '^'  > 
very  little  intercourse  with  the  oil.-  r  na 
tionalities.     They   live  in   huts    M:-id«r    « 
boughs  of  trees,  and  these  huts  :.vp  (•.. 
up  in  the  trees.     Their  languair*'  h:i.- 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  tlu'v 
to  have  no  religion.     In  fornn-r  ye.. 
Malays  used  to  hunt  them  with  du^^ 
so  many  wild  animals.     As  vit,  u 

known   what,  their  number**  aii. 
never  congregate  long  in  one  j:.;  * 

are  very  clever  in  usini'  the  lil-    \ 
with  it  kill  monkeys  and  ollur 
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Korean  unreservedly  trusts  another  Korean  I 
And  for  the  man  below  him  in  social  rank  he 
has  all  the  contempt  of  a  Brahman.  Again,  he 
has  a  false  pride  which  leads  him  to  starve 
rather  than  do  a  stroke  of  honest  manual  labor. 
The  ruling  principle  of  his  life  is  apt  to  be  a 
selfish  individualism,  which  leaves  in  his  lieart 
but  little  room  for  a  disinterested  public  spirit, 
or  a  true  love  of  his  neighbor. 

Two  things  the  naturally  bright  and  in  many 
respects  interesting  people  of  Korea  especially 
need,  and  which  their  present  system  of  educa- 
tion certainly  fails  to  give  them,  are^^roader 
intellectual  view  and  a  deepened  moral  sense. 
Their  present  system  of  intellectual  and  moral 
training,  then,  needs  evidently  much  to  supple- 
ment it.  The  Chino-Japanese  war,  in  a  number 
of  respects,  decp-soU  plowed  the  life  and  insti- 
tutions of  Korea.  One  of  the  institutions  which 
early  disappeared  was  the  * '  Koaga  "  or  royal 
examination,  held  periodically  through  the 
spring  and  fall,  when  the  streets  used  to  be  filled 
with  country  scholars,  all  aspirants  for  literary 
degrees.  These  literary  titles  were  in  the  ante- 
bellum days  greatly  prized,  largely  no  doubt 
because  the  rank  thus  obtained  was  believed  to 
furnish  a  stepping-stone  toward  the  acquisition 
of  government  office,  the  summum  hmum  of  the 
Korean  scholar.  But  with  the  passing  of  the 
Koaga  and  a  change  in  the  methods  of  govern- 
ment appointments,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  much  of  the  incentive  to  the  acquisition 
of  an  education  of  the  time-honored  variety  has 
not  passed  away. 

It  may  be  further  queried,  if  this  be  true,  that 
ibd  interest  in  education  is  waning  throughout 
:ihe  country,  what  other  educational  forces  are 
there  at  work,  whose  influence  can  be  counted 
!upon  to  stimulate  in  some  measure  this  flagging 
interest  in  all  education ;  and  can  they  be  said 
^o  give  promise  of  supplying  the  lacking  ele- 
Inents  mentioned  above,  a  broader  mental  out- 
look or  a  deeper  moral  sense?    The  answer  is 
that  there  arc   three  classes  of  schools  whose 
influence  radiates  from  the  capital — government 
vernacular  schools,  government  schools  for  the 
study  of  foreign  languages,  and  missionary  in- 
stitutions of  learning — all  of  which  aim  to  impart 
nineteenth  century  knowledge,  and  in  varying 
degrees  seek  the  moral  culture  of  their  students. 
Referring  now  to  the  first  class  of  government 
schools  mentioned,  the  writer's  information  was 
largely  derived  a  few  months  ago  from  Mr.  T. 
H.  Yun,  the  then  acting  minister  of  education, 
at  present  a  member  of  the  embassy  sent  to  rep- 


resent Korea  at  the  coronation  of  the  *'  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias.*'  It  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  his  experience  and  education  in  a 
foreign  land  seemed  to  have  peculiarly  fitted 
Mr.  Tun  for  usefulness  in  the  position  he  then 
held.  These  schools  came  largely  into  being 
during  the  late  ''  reform  era." 

The  scheme  of  education  embraces  a  system 
of  primary  schools,  with  a  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  the  teachers.  The  normal  school, 
located  in  Kyo  Tong,  was  organized  last  year 
with  a  Japanese  instructor  in  charge.  Two 
Korean  teachers  now  guide  their  studies.  The 
subjects  taught  consist  of  history  (Korean  and 
universal),  simple  arithmetic,  geography,  Chi- 
nese, and  Unmun  (or  Korean)  composition,  and 
the  Chinese  classics.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  normal  school  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  Chinese ;  and  the  age  limits  range  between 
eighteen  and  twenty-five  years.  It  should  be 
noted  that  throughout  tliis  article  the  ages 
mentioned  are  according  to  foreign  count.  The 
aim  was  to  accommodate  fifty  pupils,  fed  and 
lodged  at  government  expense.  It  was  expected 
that,  after  order  was  restored  in  the  country, 
with  teachers  drawn  from  this  normal  school, 
primary  schools  should  be  started  in  each  of  the 
twenty-three  provincial  capitals  of  the  country. 
Already  there  exist  in  the  city  of  Seoul  five 
flourishing  primary  schools,  located  as  follows : 
One  in  Kyo  Tong,  one  in  Chai  Tong,  one  in  Mi 
Tong,  one  in  Chong  (next  the  English  Legation), 
and  one  in  Su  Hyei  Tong.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  mentioned,  which  numbers  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  average  number  of 
scholars  enrolled  to  each  of  the  schools  is  one 
hundred.  The  monthly  wages  paid  are  as  fol- 
lows :  For  a  normal  school  teacher,  forty  yen ; 
for  a  primary  school  teacher,  fourteen  yen. 

Referring  now  to  the  second  variety  of  schools 
for  the  study  respectively  of  Japanese,  French, 
Russian,  and  English,  the  Japanese  school,  lo- 
cated in  Kyo  Tong,  has  been  in  existence  since 
1 890.  It  is  at  present  in  the  charge  of  the  genial 
Mr.  I.  Nagashima,  a  graduate  of  Tokyo  Uni- 
versity and  a  teacher  of  five  years'  experience 
in  Japan.  Associated  with  him  is  Mr.  M.  Oya, 
a  graduate  of  the  Kanagawa  Normal  School, 
and  they  have  one  Korean  assistant.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  number 
forty.  Tlie  average  age  is  nineteen,  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  years.  The  studies 
embrace  the  learning  of  Japanese,  the  study  of 
Western  branches  through  the  medium  of  the 
Japanese,  and  physical  drill.    The  writer  heard 
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one  day  the  advanced  class  read  in  concert,  in 
alternation  with  the  teacher,  and  to  judge  by 
the  sound  the  reading  was  remarkably  fluent 
and  accurate. 

The  French  and  Russian  schools  are  located 
in  the  spacious  school  property  at  Pak  Tong, 
southeast  of  the  palace.  These  schools  are 
among  our  most  recent  acquisitions,  the  Russian 
school  having  been  opened  May  10,  and  the 
French  school  about  the  first  of  January,  1896. 
In  charge  of  the  Russian  school  is  Mr.  N.  Bi- 
rukoff,  late  captain  of  light  artillery  in  the 
Russian  army;  and  the  teacher  of  the  French 
school  is  Mr.  £.  Martel.  Both  have  had  ex- 
perience in  private  teaching.  They  have  each  a 
Korean  assistant.  The  students  in  attendance 
at  the  Russian  school  are  thirty-six;  in  the 
French  school,  thirty-four.  The  average  age 
in  the  Russian  school  is  twenty-two,  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  forty;  in  the  French  school, 
seventeen,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years. 
The  study  in  these  schools  is  yet  largely  lin- 
guistic ;  but  Western  branches  will  be  rapidly 
introduced  in  the  respective  languages  taught. 
Daily  physical  drill  is  given  the  pupils  of  both 
schools,  under  the  superintendence  of  members 
of  the  Russian  Legation  guard.  The  schools, 
although  so  recently  established,  are  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  with  a  bright  class  of 
pupils  and  excellent  instructors  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career  may  be  anticipated  for  them. 

English  education  in  Seoul  had  its  origin  in 
Mr.  T.  E.  Hallifax^s  School  for  Interpreters, 
which  from  the  year  1888  was  held  for  a  period 
of  three  years  in  the  foreign  office.  The  pupils 
numbered  thirty-five,  and  their  ages  ranged 
from  fifteen  to  thirty.  Very  good  work  was 
done,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  fifteen 
former  members  of  the  school  now  hold  positions 
in  the  various  ports.  In  the  spring  of  1885 
General  John  Eaton,  the  well-known  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  compliance  with  a 
request  to  the  United  States  government  from 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Korea,  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  government  to  secure  three  suit- 
able men,  who  should  repair  to  Korea  to  take 
charge  of  a  government  school  for  the  teaching 
of  English.  His  choice  fell  upon  three  students 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  city, 
two  of  whom  were  about  to  graduate,  Rev.  G. 
W.  Gilmore,  of  Princeton,  '88;  Rev.  D.  A. 
Bunker,  Oberlin,  '88;  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Hulbert, 
Dartmouth,  '84.  The  government  school  was 
organized  September  28,  1886.  Each  teacher 
had  a  Korean  interpreter.    As  soon  as  practi- 


cable Western  studies  were  introduced,  which 
were  taught  through  the  medium  of  English 
text-books.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  ele- 
mentary studies,  the  elements  of  international 
law  and  political  economy  were  taught.  The 
pupils  enrolled  were  about  one  hundred. 

Two  examinations  of  the  school  were  held 
before  his  majesty,  at  one  of  which  the  writer 
had  the  honor  of  being  present.  Sickness  in 
the  family  of  one  of  the  instructors  necessitated 
a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  country,  and 
for  a  number  of  months  of  the  year  1889  he 
taught  as  a  substitute  in  the  government  schooL 
In  the  latter  part  of  June  came  the  three  days  of 
examination  at  the  palace,  a  scene  that  will  re- 
main ever  memorable  in  tlie  mind  of  the  writer. 
There  were  in  the  apartment  the  three  presi- 
dents of  the  school  in  palace-going  attire  seated 
on  the  floor  at  one  side,  back  of  them  the  three 
foreign  teachers  in  dress  suits,  the  king  and 
crown  prince  in  handsome  robes  seated  upon 
their  respective  platforms  at  the  rear  and  side 
of  the  room,  and  on  his  majesty's  handsome  face 
a  look  of  the  utmost  kindliness ;  then  the  crouch- 
ing interpreters,  the  sallow-faced  eunuchs,  the 
storming  floor  managers,  and  lastly  the  fright- 
ened students. 

As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  school  a 
number  of  good  men  were  turned  out,  one  of 
whom  is  the  presentMinisterof  Foreign  Affairs; 
another  is  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Tokyo,  and  a 
third  is  assistant  postmaster  in  the  Korean  post 
office  at  Chemulpo.  Capable,  earnest  work  was 
done  by  the  instructors;  but  in  some  respects 
the  school  did  not  prosper  as  it  deserved ;  for 
his  majesty's  good  intentions  were  frustrated, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  antebellum  days,  by 
the  peculating  officials  connected  with  the 
school,  who  diverted  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity the  funds  of  the  institution  to  their  own 
private  uses ;  so  that  becoming  disheartened,  first 
Mr.  Gilmore,  then  Mr.  Hulbert,  and  finally  Mr. 
Bunker  resigned  and  returned  to  America,  the 
last  two  mentioned,  however,  coming  back  later 
as  members  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 

We  come  now  to  another  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  Royal  English  School.  Mr.  W.  du  F. 
Hutchison  was  engaged  from  the  fall  of  1893  in 
teaching  English  upon  the  island  of  Kang  Wha, 
between  Chemulpo  and  Seoul,  in  connection 
with  the  school  for  naval  cadets.  In  the  late 
fall  of  1894  he  was  transferred  to  Seoul  to  fill 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Bun- 
ker in  the  English  school  at  Pak  Tong.  He 
brought  with  him  a  score  of  his  former  pupils; 
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four  old  scholars  of  the  Pak  Dong  School  were 
added,  and  the  government  still  sent  others, 
aggregating  sixty-four  students.  The  Royal 
School  continued  at  Pak  Dong  till  the  first  of 
1895,  when  the  School  property  was  turned  tem- 
porarily into  police  barracks,  and  the  school 
was  transferred  to  its  present  quarters  in  the 
telegraph  office  in  front  of  the  palace,  just  west 
of  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Much  time  was  lost  from  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  while  getting  the  buildings  into 
proper  condition  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Time  and  students — who  withdrew  to  the  coun- 
try^-were  both  lost  as  the  result  of  the  political 
disturbances  in  Seoul.  But  in  spite  of  all  draw- 
backs, creditable  work  has  been  done,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  excellent  written  examination 
papers  prepared  in  June  of  the  present  year. 

The  teaching  force  consists  of  Mr.  Hutchison, 
Mr.  T.  £.  Ilallifax,  and  three  Korean  assistants. 
These  three  assistant  teachers  receive  each  a 
monthly  payment  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
yen.  The  number  of  pupils  is  one  hundred  and 
three,  with  a  daily  average  of  ninety-two.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  an  indication 
of  the  discipline  of  the  school  was  seen  when 
the  >*riter  on  a  very  rainy  day  visited  the  school 
and  found  the  entire  body  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. Their  average  age  is  nineteen  years, 
ranging  in  fact  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight 
years.  The  branches  taught  consist  of  a  study 
of  colloquial  English,  reading  English,  English 


compofiitioD,  arithmetic^  grammar,  writiDg, 
translation  to  and  from  English  and  Chinese, 
also  the  same  with  Unmun  and  English,  and 
lessons  in  general  knowledge,  in  the  form  of 
practical  talks.  Physical  training  is  at  present 
imparted  by  a  sergeant  from  the  English  Lega- 
tion Guard  in  the  form  of  marching,  calisthen- 
ics, and  a  drill  with  staves,  known  technically 
as  the  **  Swedish  physical  drill." 

As  the  foreign  school  uniform  has  been  re- 
cently the  subject  of  adverse  conservative  criti- 
cism, a  word  or  two  regarding  the  same  may  be 
of  interest.  This  spring  at  the  request  of  the 
scholars  and  after  samples  had  been  seen  and 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
scholars  were  put  into  a  neat  foreign  uniform 
consisting  of  jacket,  trousers,  i^nd  a  cap  of  white 
duck  cloth,  with  red  trimmings — white  for 
mourning  for  the  deceased  queen,  and  red  as 
being  the  royal  color.  These  uniforms  were 
bought  by  the  students  themselves.  Later,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  a  drill  of  the  scholars  was  held 
by  royal  request  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty 
at  the  Russian  Legation,  upon  which  occasion 
he  expressed  much  pleasure  with  the  uniform 
and  drill.  The  aim  at  the  school  is  to  turn  out 
men  with  a  good  general  knowledge,  in  ad- 
dition to  proficiency  in  the  use  of  English. 

In  a  subsequent  article  the  missionary  schools 
in  Seoul,  with  their  past  history,  their  present 
work  and  the  ideals  at  which  they  aim  will  re- 
ceive consideration. — Korean  Bepantory. 


THE  STATUS  OF  WOMAN  IN  KOREA. 

B7  REV.  GEORGE  HBBER  JONES. 


The  status  of  womankind  in  any  nation  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  experiences  of  one 
member  of  the  sex.  It  would  be  easy  for  any- 
one acquainted  with  Korean  life  to  cite  the  case 
of  some  woman  and  contend  that  the  position 
of  the  sex  in  Korea  is  either  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired or  anything  but  what  it  should  be.  But 
this  would  not  be  a  fair  handling  of  the  matter, 
for  in  either  event  the  case  cited  would  prove  to 
be  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  To  reach 
a  just  conclusion  we  must  inquire  as  to  what 
views  obtain  among  the  people  concerning  the 
sex  as  a  whole ;  what  customs,  usages,  and  laws 
govern  her,  and  what  experiences  appear  to 
be  common  to  her  in  the  various  levels  of  so- 
cial life. 

Prefatory  to  our  discussion  it  is  well  to  note 
that   in   the  general    upheaval   of    1894-95    a 


change  has  been  provided  for,  but  has  not  yet 
taken  effect  to  any  great  extent.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  which  we  shall  be  careful  to  note, 
the  position  of  woman  is  the  same  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  or  ten  hundred  years  ago. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief  facts  in 
evidence  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Woman 
is  regarded  theoretically  as  man's  inferior  and 
her  proper  attitude  in  his  presence  is  one  of  sub- 
mission and  subjection.  She  is  kept  in  seclu- 
sion, given  no  intellectual  training,  and  enjoys 
customary  rather  than  guaranteed  legal  rights. 
As  a  result  her  theoretical  status  is  one  of  in- 
feriority, but  by  force  of  character  she  has  risen 
superior  to  circumstance  and  occupies  a  higher 
position  than  man  would  grant  her.  These  facts 
wear  different  aspects  in  the  different  classes  of 
the  Korean  social  scale,  but  they  meet  univer- 
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sally  and  so  fonn  the  basis  upon  which  to  de- 
termine woman^s  standing. 

1.  Inferiority,  A  Korean^s  views  of  woman- 
kind are  based  on  a  daalistic  philosophy  which 
dominates  his  mind.  All  nature  appears  to  con- 
sist of  pairs  of  opposites,  though  he  does  not 
hold  with  the  Zoroastrian  that  these  opposites 
are  also  antagonists.  These  categories  run  as 
follows:  heaven  and  earth,  light  and  darkness, 
strength  and  weakness,  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, virtue  and  iniquity,  male  and  female,  and 
so  on.  The  first  member  of  each  couple  is  al- 
ways the  superior,  the  second  the  inferior;  as 
scientific  categories  they  appear  to  be  based  in 
the  very  constitution  of  nature,  and  are  thus 
necessarily  correct. 

Nature  having  thus  marked  woman  as  in- 
ferior, a  man-made  philosophy  hastens  to  ticket 
her  to  that  effect,  and  the  Korean  is  educated 
in  the  same  from  his  earliest  school  days.  He 
reads  it  in  the  ToutfCs  Primer j  it  confronts  him 
in  the  Hutoriedl  Summaries  and  the  LittU 
Learning  fills  his  mind  with  uncomplimentary 
notions  concerning  the  sex.  These  views  are 
further  reinforced  by  the  views  which  he  im- 
bibes from  the  young  men  about  him,  until  man 
certainly  is  lord  as  far  as  his  estimate  of  himself 
is  concerned,  and  woman,  the  subject.  Where  a 
man  and  woman  meet  who  are  of  the  same  rank, 
the  woman  will  be  expected  to  use  a  higher 
form  of  language  to  the  man  than  that  addressed 
to  her.  Woman  is  incapable  of  understanding 
a  man*s  business,  friendship,  or  life,  and  is  con- 
tinually exhorted  to  confine  herself  to  ''  woman^s 
sphere."  The  following  quotation  from  the 
Youth's  Primer  exhibits  the  accepted  view: 
*^The  husband  must  manifest  dignity  and  the 
wife  docility  ere  the  house  will  be  well  gov- 
erned. Should  the  husband  be  incompetent  to 
govern  alone,  not  able  to  follow  his  way  [of 
propriety],  and  the  wife  encourage  him  in  his 
incompetence,  departing  from  righteousness  by 
not  sewing — the  Three  Follatoing  Ways  [pro- 
prieties governing  woman's  submission]  will  be 
obscured,  and  though  there  be  Seven  Beaeonsfor 
Diwree  through  which  a  husband  may  find  re- 
lief, his  house  will  be  annihilated  by  his  per- 
sonal incompetence.  A  man  honors  himself  by 
governing  Ms  wife,  and  a  woman  honors  herself 
by  subordinating  herself  to  her  husband."  Man 
is  then  regarded  as  intrinsically  superior  to 
woman,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  home 
is  made  to  rest  on  this  superiority  (called  com- 
petence). The  happiness  of  married  life  is 
bound  up  in  assent  of  this  dogma  by  the  hus- 


band exhibiting  and  asserting  his  superiority 
and  the  wife  subordinating  herself  with  docility 
and  gentleness ! 

2.  Seclusion  and  stdjeetian.  One  of  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  dogma  of  inferiority  has  been  the 
seclusion  of  woman.  Her  inferiority  is  a  barrier 
to  her  entrance  upon  public  life  and  the  best 
way  to  exclude  her  from  it  has  been  deemed  the 
measure  of  confining  her  to  a  proper  sphere — 
** woman's  sphere" — and  surrounding  it  by 
such  impassable  safeguards  that  outsiders  have 
no  entrance  to  it,  neither  has  she  an  exit.  The 
complete  seclusion  within  the  inner  apartments 
of  the  homes  of  all  young  women  and  all  older 
women  except  those  of  the  low  class,  is  an  In- 
exorable law  in  Korea.  Foreigners  just  arrived 
have  doubted  this  until  they  learn  that  the 
young  people  with  long  braids  of  hair  down 
their  backs  and  feminine  features,  so  frequently 
seen  in  the  streets,  were  boys.  But  all  young 
women  of  respectability  are  carefully  hidden 
from  the  eyes  of  males,  whether  strangers  or 
friends.  The  rat-ta-ta-tat  of  her  flying  ironing 
sticks  may  be  heard  in  the  streets,  the  smoke  of 
the  green  pinewood  fire  she  is  cooking  by  be 
seen  ascending  above  the  roof,  and  possibly  her 
voice  be  heard  by  a  passer-by — ^but  her  face  and 
form  are  never  seen. 

In  noting  this  seclusion  of  women  one  com- 
mendatory feature  must  not  be  ignored.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  protection  to  a  young  woman, 
and  a  safeguard  of  the  family.  The  theoretical 
inferiority  and  weakness  of  woman,  and  the 
superiority  and  strength  of  man  renders  some 
such  protection  necessary ;  the  facts  of  history 
point  to  protection  of  some  sort  as  highly  de- 
sirable. The  previous  dynasty  had  no  law  of 
seclusion,  woman  enjoying  great  public  freedom. 
In  the  final  decades  of  the  dynasty  women  be- 
came the  special  objects  of  violence.  Buddhist 
priests  were  guilty  of  widespread  debauchery  of 
homes;  conjugal  infidelity  was  estimated  the 
lightest  of  crimes;  the  most  popular  sport  of 
court  and  provincial  nobles  was  a  raid  upon  a 
home  known  to  contain  a  beautiful  woman. 
These  onslaughts  on  the  home  did  more  to  ruin 
and  destroy  the  State  than  anything  else,  for 
the  prevailing  corruption  and  debauchery  finally 
engulfed  royalty  Itself.  The  present  dynasty 
tried  to  remedy  this  evil  by  withdrawing  woman 
from  the  public  eye. 

In  a  country  like  Korea,  where  the  distinction 
of  being  a  patrician  carried  with  it  privileges 
and  prerogatives  of  a  most  substantial  character, 
even  the  protection  gained  by  seclusion  has  not 
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always  been  sufficient.  We  might  multiply  in- 
stances to  which  our  notice  has  been  called 
during  the  past  decade,  where  men  clothed 
with  power  have  not  hesitated  to  invade  the 
*^ seclusion"  and  possess  themselves  by  violence 
of  a  woman  whose  fame  had  reached  them. 
We  have  in  mind  a  case  in  1892  where  the  par- 
ties involved  were  a  prefect  of  the  first  order, 
Moksa,  of  a  northern  town,  and  a  young  widow 
aged  twenty- three  years,  and  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  constancy.  The  woman  was  dragged 
from  the  **  seclusion"  of  a  relative's  home,  and 
force,  even  to  personal  violence,  used  to  com- 
pel her  to  consent  to  become  a  concubine  of  her 
persecutor.  8be  finally  escaped  by  suicide, 
while  the  prefect  escaped  by  a  dead  run  for  the 
woods  with  a  maddened  populace  at  his  heels 
seeking  for  his  life's  blood. 

Granted  that  this  '* seclusion"  is  necessary 
because  of  woman'u  inferiority,  the  necessity  for 
it  is  a  terrible  comment  on  the  awful  dominance 
of  vice  in  man,  not  on  the  weakness  of  woman's 
virtue.  A  Korean  frankly  told  us  that  men  se- 
clude their  wives,  not  because  thev  distrust  them» 
but  because  they  distrust  one  another.  Distrust 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  seclusion  of 
women.  The  Korean  men  know  Korean  char- 
acter better  than  a  foreigner  can.  Concubinage 
and  prostitution  have  long  undermined  male  vir- 
tue,  and  the  man  measures  woman  by  himself. 
The  very  idea  of  common  friendship  and  associ- 
ation of  the  two  sexes  for  helpful  and  coopera- 
tive purposes  only  is  not  deemed  a  possibility. 

The  effect  of  this  seclusion  has  been  to  fasten 
upon  woman  the  stigma  of  inferiority.  At  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years  she  is  taken  away  from 
all  outside  association  and  confined  in  the  inner 
apartments  of  her  father's  home.  This  she 
leaves  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  (a  late  pro- 
vision, which  was  formerly  as  early  as  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age),  a  married  woman,  for  the 
seclusion  of  her  husband's  home.  Thus  the 
days  which  are  spent  in  Christian  lands  in  de- 
lightsome association  with  young  friends,  in 
healthful  and  instructive  converse  with  elders, 
in  study  to  deepen,  and  travel  to  broaden  the 
mind,  are  spent  by  the  Korean  young  lady  in 
strict  seclusion.  The  only  mental  or  other  stim- 
ulus she  has  is  a  routine  composed  largely  of 
cooking  rice,  sewing,  gossip,  and  combating  the 
abounding  sorrows  and  difficulties  of  life.  If 
of  the  patrician  class  she  will  learn  to  read  the 
native  script  (in  rare  cases  Chinese  even) ;  but 
the  literature  this  opened  to  her,  until  Chris- 
tianity came  to  enrich  and  ennoble  it,  was  of  a 


depressing  character.  It  is  not  sarpriaing  that 
the  young  Korean,  finding  his  wife^a  mind  un- 
developed, concludes  rather  that  it  is  dwarfed 
and  dark.  Their  association  together  in  the 
majority  of  cases  hardly  rises  to  mental  and 
spiritual  pains,  and  from  his  own  experience 
** young  benedict"  often  concludes  that  the 
native  dogmas  are  correct. 

The  manner  of  contracting  marriage  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  law  of  seclusion.  Men  and 
women  may  not  see  each  other,  consequently  the 
element  of  mutual  choice  in  the  matter  of  a 
wife  or  a  husband  is  impossible.  The  match  is 
made  by  the  parents,  and  the  two  most  inter- 
ested parties  never  see  each  other  until  the  fatal 
moment  which  binds  them  together  for  life. 
There  are  many  evils  which  fiow  from  this,  but 
among  the  chief  is  the  cheapening  of  woman. 
The  struggles,  the  conquest  of  difficulties,  the 
hopes,  and  the  fears  which  form  such  an  im- 
portant experience  along  the  road  to  marriage 
in  Western  lands,  the  Korean  has  not  to  face. 
The  woman  who  becomes  his  wife  cost  him  little 
more  than  a  few  dollars,  a  ride  on  a  white  horse, 
and  four  bows.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  her 
estimated  cheaply  in  consequence.  There  are 
undoubtedly  many  happy  marriages  in  Korea, 
but  these  might  be  infinitely  more  bo,  and  the 
number  greatly  increased,  if  marriage  cost  a 
Korean  more  than  it  does. 

3.  Rights.  The  rights  granted  woman  in 
Korea  are  customary  rather  than  legal.  This  is 
not  to  be  deplored,  for  Korea  is  still  in  that 
stage  of  development  where  custom  has  the 
force  of  law,  and  customary  law  is  always  a  step 
to  statute  law.  This  has  proven  true  recently 
in  the  case  of  marriage  of  widows.  For  cen- 
turies remarriage  of  widows  has  been  frowned 
upon,  but  custom  has  tolerated  it  in  cases  of 
necessity.  This  custom  of  tolerating  the  mar- 
riage of  widows  is  now  taken  up  into  the  new 
Constitution,  and  one  of  the  firot  rights  con- 
ceded to  woman  is  that  of  remarriage.  Still 
another  legal  right  granted  her  is  that  which 
establishes  the  age  of  sixteen  as  the  earliest  at 
which  she  need  marry.  Aside  from  these  her 
rights  are  as  a  rule  customary.  Property  rights, 
social  standing,  control  of  children,  redress  in 
case  of  damage,  protection,  etc.,  custom  only 
recognizes  her.  The  matter  of  divorce  is  legally 
entirely  controlled  by  her  husband.  He  may 
cast  her  off  for  any  one  of  the  following  seven 
reasons:  (1)  incompatibility  with  her  husband's 
parents;  (2)  adultery;  (3)  jealousy;  (4)  barren- 
ness;  (5)    incurable  disease;    (6)  quarrelsome 
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disposition;  (7)  theft.  For  any  one  of  these 
causes  she  may  be  returned  to  her  home  with 
an  indelible  stigma  upon  her.  As  divorce  is  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the 
husband  it  is  impossible  to  discover  to  what 
extent  it  prevails.  So  few  instances  have  come 
to  our  notice  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  very  far  from  being  as  frequent  as  the  manner 
in  which  marriage  is  contracted  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  annulled  would  lead  one 
to  suppose  it  would  be.  Desertion  is  the  great 
sin  of  the  Korean,  however,  and,  we  are  in- 
formed, prevails  to  a  sad  degree.  Many  and 
many  a  wife  sits  amid  the  ashes  of  her  happi- 
ness, while  her  unfaithful  lord  spends  his  time 
in  the  company  of  a  favorite  concubine,  or 
squanders  his  money  in  stews  of  iniquity  that 
abound  in  every  town  of  any  size.  The  mar- 
riage tie  is  sometimes  snapped  by  the  flight  of 
the  wife,  and  this  is  also  frequent,  but  the  hus- 
band always  has  legal  redress,  for  the  autliorities 
can  force  the  wife  to  return. 

Until  the  recent  changes  which  permit  widows 
and  widowers  to  remarry,  a  Korean  could  have 
but  one  wife.  As  above  cited  the  marriage  of 
widows  and  widowers  was  tolerated,  but  the 
woman  had  a  lower  social  station  than  a  real 
wife,  and  but  one  level  higher  than  a  concubine. 
Ordinarily  a  second  marriage  was  simply  a 
mutual  agreement  to  live  together  unmarked  by 
any  ceremony,  though  sometimes  *^  bowing  to 
each  other  "was  privately  observed.  The  first 
was  the  only  legal  wife,  and  in  this  the  Koreans 
are  strict  monogamists.  The  first  wife's  off- 
spring may  not  be  supplanted,  and  all  others 
by  future  or  additional  marital  relations  stand 
aside  from  the  pure  line  of  descent,  bearing  a 
slight  taint  in  Korean  estimation. 

Concubinage  is  tolerated  as  an  institution,  but 
no  concubine  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  wife. 
As  an  institution,  concubinage  enjoys  an  evil 
odor  in  Korea.  The  women  who  enter  upon  this 
relation  come  from  the  lower  of  the  disreputable 
walks  of  life,  and  are  regarded  as  dishonored 
by  it  The  offspring  have  imposed  upon  them 
certain  disabilities,  such  as  exclusion  from  de- 
sirable ofiicial  posts,  and  bear  wherever  they  go 
a  serious  social  stain. 

There  are  no  native  girls^  schools  in  Korea, 
for  women  are  given  no  literary  training. 
Among  the  higher  classes  women  may  learn  to 
read  the  native  script,  but  even  then  the  num- 
ber able  to  do  so  is  not  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand  for  the  mass  of  women.  The  sphere 
assigned  woman  requires  no  literary  training, 


with  the  possible  exception  of  those  women  who 
stand  outside  the  pale  of  the  reputable  classes. 
Intended  for  miscellaneous  male  companionship 
they  are  trained  in  accomplishments  calculated 
to  render  them  attractive,  such  as  reading  and 
reciting  stories,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
musical  instruments.  These  women  may  find 
their  way  into  the  higher  social  levels,  but  never 
a  wife^s.  The  preservation  of  his  line  from 
moral  taint  renders  it  necessary  for  a  Korean  to 
seek  elsewhere,  and  he  will  take  for  a  wife  a 
woman  with  a  mind  as  blank  as  a  white  wall, 
but  nevtjr  one  from  outside  the  reputable  classes. 
4.  lUal  $iatus.  An  absurd  philosophy,  the 
dogmas  of  a  man-made  religion,  shadowy  l^al 
rights,  illiteracy,  and  neglect  have  combined  to 
force  woman  beneath  man's  level  in  Korea.  But 
she  has  risen  in  spite  of  these  depressing  forces, 
and  actually  occupies  a  place  in  national  life 
all  theory  denies  her.  In  her  essential  qualities 
she  is  diligent,  forceful  in  character,  resource- 
ful in  an  emergency,  superstitious,  persevering, 
indomitable,  devoted.  There  is  much  more  in 
evidence  of  her  diligent  integrity  than  there  is 
of  her  lord's  industry.  There  are  no  man  tailors 
to  share  with  her  in  clothing  a  race,  the  spacious 
dimensions  uf  whose  garments  indicate  seem- 
ingly that  they  were  designed  to  use  up  cloth — 
great  quantities  of  cloth.  Then  the  entire  job 
of  laundering  these  garments  and  cooking  the 
two  hundred  thousand  bags  of  rice  which  the 
nation  eats  daily  is  all  done  by  her.  She  does 
a  man's  work  on  the  fann  (we  have  seen  her 
yoked  with  a  man,  dragging  a  plow  in  the 
country),  and  runs  thousands  of  small  stands 
for  merchandise,  as  well  as  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  the  huckster  line.  In  part  the  power 
and  infiuence  of  Korean  women  are  to  be  met 
with  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  man  deludes 
himself  into  believing  he  has  appropriated  to 
himself  in  Korea.  When  times  of  trial  arise 
and  the  home  is  threatened  with  starvation,  the 
busy  needle  and  flying  washing  and  ironing 
sticks  of  the  wife  keep  the  household  together. 
Even  more,  her  persevering  and  indomitable 
energy  rises  superior  to  the  severest  poverty, 
while  her  liege  lord  collapses  as  though  he  had 
a  shoestring  for  a  backbone.  Could  we  know 
the  actual  facts  in  every  case  it  would  be  found 
probably  that  many  of  the  strutting,  self- styled 
aristocrats  in  large  towns  are  really  drummers 
up  of  trade,  purveyors  of  washing  and  needle- 
work, messengers  for  the  real  *'man-of-the- 
house,"  who  is  too  busy  or  too  modest  to  appear 
in  the  street.    Korean  women  are  withal  in- 
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veterate  intrigwifde$y  ezercisiDg  an  unseen  but 
powerful  baud  in  general  a£Eairs — all  tbe  more 
powerful  because  unseen. 

No  more  striking  example  of  wbat  Korean 
woman  is  can  be  found  tban  that  of  her  majesty 
the  queen,  so  foully  slain  on  October  8.  Where 
is  the  boasted  self-appropriated  superiority  of 
the  male  in  the  face  of  the  measures  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  unfortunate  lady — days 


and  nights  of  conaoltation,  alliance  of  all  avail- 
able forces,  a  regiment  of  troops,  a  night  at- 
tack, hired  foreign  aMsssins,  and — as  though 
afraid  of  her,  dead — heaven  and  earth  moved  to 
blacken  her  memory  and  enshroud  her  fate  in 
mystery.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude 
that  woman  occupies  a  place  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  that  assigned  her  by  philosophy  in  Ko- 
rean society. — Korean  BeponJtcry, 


BURIAL  CUSTOMS  AMONG  THE  AINU  OP  JAPAN. 


After  the  death  of  an  Ainu  the  body,  be  it 
that  of  a  man,  or  woman,  or  child,  is  dressed  in 
its  best  clothes,  all  of  which  are  first  cut  or  toru 
a  little,  and  laid  out  by  the  fireside.  Should  the 
dead  person  be  a  man  his  bow  and  arrows  and 
quiver,  his  pipe  and  tobacco  box,  a  long  and 
short  knife,  a  sword,  a  cup  and  tray,  and  mus- 
tache lifters,  and  also  a  bundle  of  clothes,  are 
placed  by  his  side.  All  of  the  clothes  are  more 
or  less  cut  or  torn,  even  should  they  be  new 
garments,  and  every  one  of  the  other  things  is 
broken,  chipped,  or  bent.  All  are  buried  with 
the  body. 

Should  the  corpse  be  that  of  a  woman  some 
needles  and  thread,  some  native  and  Japanese 
cloths  of  various  colors  and  kinds,  a  set  of 
weaving  implements,  spoons,  ladles,  a  cup,  and 
her  trinkets,  such  as  beads  and  earrings,  are 
placed  by  her  side,  also  a  bundle  of  clothes,  all 
cut  and  torn.  Children  also  have  a  cup,  a 
spoon,  some  clothes,  and  trinkets  placed  by 
them.  But  the  great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  all  these  things  are  buried  with  the 
corpse,  and  are  always  first  cut  or  otherwise  in- 
jured. 

As  soon  as  death  takes  place  friends  arc  noti- 
fied of  the  fact,  and  a  feast  is  made.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  a  feast  of  pleasure,  but  for  mourn- 
ing, weeping,  howling,  and  bidding  farewell  to 
the  departing  person,  for  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  departed  until  the 
body  has  been  placed  in  the  grave.  Some  of 
the  food,  which  consists  of  boiled  cakes  made 
of  millet,  is  broken  and  reverently  placed  upon 
the  corner  of  the  hearth  to  be  buried  with  the 
corpse,  and  drops  of  wine  are  sprinkled  in  a 
circle  round  the  head  with  a  mustache  lifter, 
while  prayer  is  being  devoutly  offered  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  and  to  the  gods. 

All  the  people  who  have  come  together  for 
the  feast  also  break  their  cakes  and  bury  part 
under  the  ashes  by  the  fire  while  eating,  the  re- 


mainder. These  renmamts  seem  to  be  the  share 
set  apart  for  the  goddess  of  fire.  After  the 
feast  is  over  all  of  these  fragments  (the  essence 
having  now,  it  is  thought,  been  devoured  by  the 
goddess)  are  gathered  up  with  the  ashes  and 
thrown  away.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  them 
upon  the  hearth,  as  they  would  be  constantly 
turned  up  whenever  the  fire  was  stirred,  and  in 
that  way  remind  friends  of  death.  This  feast 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  bad  eating  and  drink- 
ing," and  **the  bn>ken  eating.'* 

When  it  has  been  partaken  of,  and  prayers 
duly  said,  the  body,  together  with  all  the  things 
to  be  buried  with  it,  is  taken  to  the  grrave.  A 
cooking  pot  is  carried  with  the  other  things, 
which,  after  having  been  broken,  is  put  upon 
the  grave  by  the  post  which  answers  as  a  tomb- 
stone. Fresh  water  is  also  carried  in  a  wooden 
basin,  with  which,  after  the  ceremony,  all  those 
who  have  taken  direct  part  in  the  burial  wash 
their  hands.  This  basin  is  then  broken,  by 
having  the  bottom  knocked  out,  and  placed 
over  the  aforesaid  tombstone.  When  a  child  is 
buried  the  same  customs  prevail,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  the  pole  used  in  carrying  the 
body  to  the  gpuve  is,  as  a  rule,  of  the  elder  tree. 
The  bodies  of  adults,  however,  are  carried  with 
any  other  wood  that  happens  to  be  handy,  but 
by  no  means  must  elder  be  used. 

Extinction  or  absorption  of  the  spirit  forms 
no  part  of  the  Ainu  idea  of  death.  Bach  one 
will  have,  it  is  supposed,  a  distinct,  definite, 
personal  life  in  a  body  beyond  the  grave.  And 
thus  he  will  require  his  hunting  and  working 
and  cooking  utensils  and  paraphernalia,  as  well 
as  his  clothes.  He  will  have  his  hut,  his  wife, 
and  dogs,  in  fact,  everything  as  it  is  here,  only 
much  better. 

But  it  will  be  asked.  If  the  clothes  will  be 
necessary  for  the  body  why  cut  and  tear  them? 
If  furniture  and  implements  are  required,  why 
break  them  first?    Or,  how,  again,  can  these 
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things  get  from  the  grrave  to  the  other  world? 
Having  been  once  pot  in  the  g^ve,  there  they. . 
remain.  It  is  just  here  that  we  begin  to  under- 
stand the  Ainu  idea  of  life.  Life  is  spirit, 
whether  hidden,  latent,  secret,  or  manifested 
and  openly  energetic.  Every  possible  thing  you 
can  imagine  as  existing  has  its  separate  indi- 
vidual spirit,  and  always  will  have.  If  we  lose 
it  in  this  it  will  be  found  in  the  next  world.  It 
can  never  be  absolutely  lost  or  extinguished. 
Thus  swords,  bows,  arrows,  cups,  mustache 
lifters,  pots,  basins,  pans,  knives,  spoons, 
needles,  blankets,  beads,  earrings,  cotton,  thread, 
string,  boots,  coats,  mats-— every  individual 
thing  is  supposed  to  have  its  separate  and  dis- 
tinct spirit  and  personality,  which  can  never  be 
lost,  whatever  happens.  It  will  live  in  another 
world.  A  spoon  will  be  a  spoon  there,  a  sword 
a  sword,  a  hat  a  hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  will 
still  remain  a  pair  of  shoes. 

Death  itself  is  caused  by  some  harm  being 
done  to  the  body  by  gods,  demons,  or  men.  It 
is  the  body  only  which  dies  and  decays,  the 
spirit  never.  As,  therefore,  the  living  spirits  of 
men  will  require  all  this  furniture  in  the  next 
world,  the  various  articles  are  each  in  their 
separate  persons  or  bodies  damaged,  their  spirits 
are  thus  caused  to  go  with  their  owners  to  serve 


them  there.  Their  bodies  are  damaged,  that  is, 
they  are  killed.  Hence  as  the  human  body  will, 
when  in  the  home  beyond  the  grave,  need 
clothing  to  wear,  a  quantity  is  first  killed  by 
being  cut  and  then  burned;  as  it  will  require 
food,  the  millet  cakes  are  first  killed  by  being 
broken  and  then  sent  off  on  their  journey. 
Coats  are  cut  from  the  neck  down  the  back, 
for  the  backbone  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  life. 

Now,  death  is  a  thing  which  cannot  take  place 
in  a  hurry;  that  is  to  say,  nothing  is  thoroughly 
dead  till  every  particle  of  the  body  in  which  it 
lived  is  decomposed  into  its  elements.  Hence 
when  a  body  is  buried  life  or  spirit  still  exists 
in  the  grave  in  some  degree  till  all  has  been  de- 
composed. We  can  therefore  understand  how 
it  is  the  people  believe  tliat  ghosts  exist  near 
graves  and  are  afraid  to  go  near  them.  When 
the  body  is  in  the  grave  the  spirit  is  there  also, 
in  part,  at  least,  gradually  freeing  itself  from  its 
earthly  tabernacle,  and  must  be  carefully  left 
alone.  No  one  must  intrude  on  its  domain,  for 
it  requires  room  and  perfect  freedom.  In  this 
idea,  therefore,  must  be  sought  the  reason  why 
the  Ainu  bury  in  separate  places  far  away  in 
the  forests,  and  not  in  cemeteries. — Ren,  John 
BatcheHor,  in  AwaJce, 


THE  STORY  OF  A  JAPANESE  GIRL. 


A  FEW  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  Japan  lived  little  Kiyoshi  San,  about  twelve 
years  old.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  a 
man  of  high  class  and  some  wealth,  had  a  good 
home,  was  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  kindly 
treated. 

Every  day  she  went  to  and  from  school  with 
her  nearest  neighbor  and  dearest  friend,  O  Tuki, 
who  was  of  about  her  own  age  and  of  the  same 
high  class  in  society.  She  was  carefully  trained 
in  the  rules  of  Japanese  etiquette  and  to  help  in 
the  work  of  the  household.  She  was  quiet, 
gentle,  modest,  and  obedient  to  the  slightest 
commands  of  her  parents,  elder  brothers  and 
sisters,  especially  the  eldest  brother,  who  is  the 
important  personage  in  a  Japanese  household. 
This  brother  was  married,  and  it  was  a  part  of 
her  duties  to  assist  in  the  care  of  his  children. 

When  Kiyoshi  was  nearly  twelve  years  old 
she  beard  from  her  friend  of  a  foreign  lady  who 
invited  children  to  her  home  and  taught  them 
new  and  strange  things  about  a  God  of  whom 
she  had  never  heard,  though  she  had  seen  and 


heard  of  many  gods,  and  had  gazed  with  awe 
at  the  great  temples  in  which  they  were  en- 
shrined. At  home  every  morning  it  was  one  of 
her  duties  to  assist  in  preparing  food,  fruit,  and 
flowers,  to  be  placed  before  the  household  god. 
But  this  new  God  did  not  require  such  offerings, 
and  seemed  to  be  so  different  from  the  others 
that  she  wished  to  go  and  hear  the  foreign  lady 
talk.  So  she  was  allowed  to  go  with  her  friend, 
and  heard  a  strange  story  of  this  great  God. 
The  story  and  the  songs  fascinated  her,  and  from 
that  time  she  was  a  regular  attendant  on  the 
mission  school.  She  soon  learned  that  there  is 
only  one  true  God,  that  he  hated  sin,  and  that 
she  was  a  sinner,  and  could  not  enter  the  beau- 
tiful heaven  unless  her  sins  were  forgiven. 
Then  she  heard  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  and  that 
he  could  forgive  sin.  She  began  to  pray,  and 
at  last  felt  that  she  was  forgiven  and  was  now 
a  Christian.  Her  friend  had  also  become  a 
Christian,  and  had  been  baptized  and  had  gone 
to  the  missionary's  house  to  live,  as  her  people 
at  home  made  it  very  hard  for  her  to  live  a 
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Christiaii  life.  Eiyoshi  wished  to  be  baptized, 
but  her  parents  and  eldest  brother  would  not 
bear  of  her  joining  the  Jesus  religion.  She 
asked  to  go  and  live  and  study  at  the  mission- 
ary's house,  and  finally  gained  her  parents'  con- 
sent, but  her  brother  still  refused.  At  last, 
during  his  absence,  with  the  help  of  her  mother 
and  sister-in-law,  she  packed  her  things  and 
went  to  the  girls*  school. 

Her  brother  was  very  angry,  and  the  first 
time  she  went  home  said  that  he  never  wanted 
to  see  her  again ;  that  she  no  longer  had  a  home 
with  him ;  and  that  if  she  became  a  beggar  in 
the  streets  he  would  never  take  her  in  or  help 
her  in  anyway.  Her  only  reply  was,  **I  have 
two  homes  anyway — the  teacher's  home,  and 
my  home  in  heaven."  For  some  time  she  was 
not  allowed  to  go  home  if  her  brother  was 
there ;  but  he  has  yielded  so  far  to  his  mother's 
pleadings  that  she  comes  home  sometimes 
when  he  is  there,  but  he  never  speaks  to 
her  or  notices  her  presence  except  by  an  angry 
frown. 

Soon  after  she  went  to  the  missionary's  she 
asked  for  baptism  and  came  before  the  commit- 
tee for  examination.  At  the  time  there  hap- 
pened to  be  present  Nakajima,  a  young  preacher 
who  was  studying  in  Tokyo,  and  had  just  come 
home  for  his  summer  vacation.  He  listeued 
intently,  and  watched  closely  during  the  ex- 
amination, and  ended  by  making  up  his  mind 
that  he  wanted  to  make  her  his  wife.  He  went 
to  the  missionary  and  asked  if  she  might  be 
promised  to  him.  He  said  that  he  would  not 
take  her  away  till  she  was  through  school  and 
prepared  to  make  a  home  for  him  and  to  be 
a  helper  in  his  work,  and  had  been  given  plenty 
of  time  to  think  about  it  and  decide  for  herself. 
No  Japanese  father  will  allow  his  daughter  to 
remain  unmarried,  and  Kiyoshi  knew  that  she 
could  not  remain  as  she  was,  so  she  accepted 
this  offer  from  a  good  Christian  man,  a  servant 
of  the  Lord  she  loved. 

Then  the  business  of  betrothal  began.  The 
consent  of  the  young  man's  relatives  was  not 
hard  to  win;  but  there  were  diflSculties  with 
the  other  family.  With  the  aid  of  the  bride's 
other  brother,  who  had  always  been  kind  to 
her,  and  had  become  a  Christian,  the  consent 
of  enough  of  them  was  gained  to  make  out  the 
betrothal  papers.  At  the  meeting  of  the  two 
families  when  the  formalities  were  all  arranged, 
Kiyoshi  met  tlie  brother  she  had  so  displeased 
and  said  to  him:  **  You  see  ray  (Jod  is  caring 
for  me.     Now  I  have  three  homes,  Nakajima's 


home,  the  teacher's  home,  and  my  home  in 
heaven." 

At  this  time  Kiyoshi  had  been  in  the  girls' 
school  three  years ;  there  was  yet  one  more  year 
of  study  before  she  would  graduate,  and  soon 
after  that  she  would  be  claimed  by  him  who  has 
waited  for  her  over  two  years.  He  has  finished 
his  school  course  and  works  as  an  evangelist. 
That  year  she  was  an  efficient  helper  in  the 
household  and  school  and  a  power  for  good,  by 
her  teachings  as  well  as  by  her  most  beautiful 
Christian  life. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  ask,  **  How  is  the 
courtship  carried  on?"  Tou  might  say  there  is 
no  couftship.  Nakajinui  San  is  a  Japanese 
gentleman,  and  Kiyoshi  is  one  of  the  most 
modest  of  modest  Japanese  maidens,  and 
maidens  are  not  wooed  on  this  side  of  the  Pa- 
cific as  they  are  on  the  other. 

She  never  meets  her  betrothed  alone.  At 
church  she  hears  him  preach,  and  he  hears  her 
sing;  at  prayer  meeting  they  hear  each  other 
pray.  Once  in  a  while  she  goes  to  see  his 
mother,  who  is  an  invalid  and  very  fond  of  the 
one  who  is  to  take  her  place,  for,  when  Kiyoshi 
becomes  the  wife  of  the  oldest  son  of  the  family, 
she  will  become  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
the  home.  Sometimes  he  sends  her  a  gift 
through  the  go  between.  At  the  betrothal  they 
exchanged  gifts.  This  is  all  there  is  of  court- 
ship, and  yet  each  is  conscious  that  the  other 
is  watching  every  act,  and  they  do  not  forget 
that  they  belong  to  each  other.  In  Japan,  love 
is  the  last  thing  thought  of;  if  a  man  receives 
from  his  wife  humble  service  and  respectful 
obedience,  and  she  receives  from  him  a  moderate 
degree  of  kindness,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
son,  it  is  considered  a  happy  marriage.  But 
these  two  are  Christians,  and  we  know  that  he 
is  truly  proud  of  her,  as  his  glistening  eyes 
show  when  she  is  praised;  and  as  for  her, 
when  asked  if  she  loved  him,  she  said,  **  Yes, 
I  love  him  because  God  gives  him  to  tne." 

And  now  the  year  of  study  is  ended,  and 
in  a  little  paper  printed  in  Yokohama,  July,. 
1895,  we  find  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  **Our 
school,  the  Shokei  Jo-Gakko,  held  its  first  com- 
mencement June  28,  graduate  Kiyoshi  Naka- 
nome  receiving  her  diploma.  .  .  .  Following 
closely  upon  her  graduation  came  her  wedding 
at  our  home,  July  3.  Then  with  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  ceremony  Mr.  Hamblen  united 
her  in  marriage  to  Nakajima  San,  a  consecrated 
and  efRcient  young  evangelist.  His  work  is  Id 
Morioka,  where  the  Christians  are  eagerly  wait- 
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ing  for  him  to  return  with  his  bride.  A3  we 
Uflteoed  to  the  solemD  marriage  vows  thus  taken 
before  the  Lord  we  could  not  but  think  of  what 
a  beautiful  thing  is  a  Christian  marriage  in  this 
land,  and  surely  never  in  any  land  was  seen  a 


sweeter  or  fairer  bride.  As  she  leaves  our 
home,  where  she  has  been  so  faithful,  our  hearts 
follow  her  with  loving  prayers  that  she  may 
use  all  that  God  has  given  her  for  his  glory." 
— A,  S,  B.,  in  Helping  Band, 


THE    NEW    JAPAN. 

BY  BKV.  J.  .C.  C.    NEWTON,    D.D. 


Thb  history  of  Japan  may  be  divided  into 
two  periods — the  Old  and  the  New  Japan. 
The  first  dates  from  the  accession  of  Jimmu 
Tennd,  which,  according  to  doubtful  mythical 
legend,  took  place  660  B.  C,  and  continued 
till  the  revolution  in  1868  A.  D.  Out  of  the 
revolution  emerged  the  beginnings  of  the  New 
Japan. 

As  in  every  epochal  event,  so  in  this  instance 
there  were  several  preexistent  causes  and  occa- 
sions, some  internal  and  others  external,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  great  revolution.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  the  **  Dutch  learning," 
which  had  imperceptibly  percolated  through 
the  little  aperture  of  the  Dutch  trading  post  in 
Nagasaki,  and  which  caused  new  ideas  of  the 
outside  nations  to  dawn  dimly  in  the  midst  of 
a  few  Japanese  scholars.  Along  with  this  there 
was  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  ancient 
history  and  traditions  of  their  own  nation;  a 
new  conviction  followed  that  the  present  rule  of 
Japan  by  a  line  of  military  shoguns,  instead  of 
the  lawful  emperors,  was  abnormal.  More- 
over, the  later  shoguns  of  Teddo,  by  their 
weakness  and  misrule,  not  only  added  fuel  to 
the  smoldering  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  a 
few  literary  men,  but  quickened  into  life  the 
jealousy  of  certain  strong  vassal  lords  in  the 
south,  who,  though  overcome  by  the  powerful 
shogun  of  Yeddo  three  hundred  years  before, 
had  never  entirely  forgotten  him. 

While  these  things,  like  leaven,  were  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  a  few.  Commodore  Peny, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  suddenly  appeared 
off  the  coast  with  a  fleet  of  war  ships  and  a 
merchant  vessel,  sent  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  secure  a  treaty  with  Japan  for  the 
opening  of  her  ports  to  American  commerce. 
He  brought  with  him  as  presents  all  kinds  of 
American  tools  and  machinery,  including  a 
reaper,  sewing  machine,  miniature  locomotive 
and  railway  track,  and  telegraph  battery  and 
wire.  All  these,  as  well  as  the  steamships, 
never  before  seen,  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  Japanese.  Though  the  treaty  proposals  of 
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Commodore  Perry  were  at  first  repulsed,  being 
a  man  of  sagacity,  patience,  kindness,  and  dig- 
nity, he  finally  succeeded,  in  the  year  1854,  in 
accomplishing  his  mission,  securing  a  treaty  by 
which  certain  ports  should  be  open  to  the  resi- 
dence and  trade  of  American  merchants  and 
the  entry  of  American  ships.  This  was  followed 
by  treaties  with  England  and  other  nations. 
Thus  for  the  first  time  Japan*s  gates,  so  long 
closed,  were  opened  to  intercourse  with  the 
Western  nations.  This  treaty  with  the  **  West- 
em  barbarians"  was  the  occasion  of  a  great 
commotion  throughout  Japan,  and  under  God^s 
providence  it  operated,  with  the  influences  above 
mentioned,  to  bring  on  a  few  years  later  the 
great  revolution. 

The  opening  of  Japan  by  Perry's  treaty  was 
a  providential  event.  He  himself  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Oospel 
for  Japan ;  that  he  was  not  simply  the  agent 
of  the  American  government,  but  in  a  higher 
sense  a  messenger  of  the  God  of  nations. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  when  be  steamed 
into  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  and,  according  to  re- 
liable tradition,  after  spreading  the  American 
flag  upon  the  capstan  on  deck  and  laying  the 
open  Bible  upon  it,  the  brave  Christian  admiral 
conducted  divine  service,  reading  for  the  lesson 
of  the  day  one  of  the  psalms  touching  the  Mes- 
siah^s  reign  and  the  '*  isles  of  the  sea." 

The  revolution  taking  place  in  1867-68  in- 
cluded the  following  far-reaching  events:  (a) 
The  overthrow  of  the  shogunate  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  lawful  emperor  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors;  (b)  the  overthrow  of  feudalism 
and  the  military  or  ruling  class,  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  common  people  from  a  condition  of 
feudal  serfdom ;  (e)  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
for  opening  certain  ports  to  foreign  trade. 

And  then  began  a  new  era — the  New  Japan. 
Since  that  year  (1867-68)  Japan  has  been  pur- 
suing a  remarkable  career  of  change  and  prog- 
ress— ^yea,  in  all  the  history  of  nations,  Eastern 
or  Western,  a  parallel  to  it  cannot  be  found.  A 
career  has  been  entered  upon  destined,  as  we 
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believe,  to  reyolutionize  the  commercial,  finan- 
cial, political,  and  religious  systems  of  the  na- 
tion; systems  for  a  long  time  thoroughly 
oriental,  idolatrous,  and  despotic — in  fact,  they 
have  already  begun  to  yield. 

Religion  being  the  most  important  deserves 
consideration  first.  For  a  considerable  period 
from  1854,  the  year  of  Perry^s  treaty,  the  ''  red- 
haired  foreigners"  were  regarded  as  ''bar- 
barians" and  enemies,  and  so  it  was  patriotic  to 
insult  them,  and,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  kill 
them ;  and  not  a  few  attacks  were  made  even 
upon  the  legations  of  the  foreign  governments. 
The  Christian  religion — for  so  many  generations 
outlawed  by  decree  as  the  ''depraved  re- 
ligion"— was  still  regarded  as  late  as  1872  with 
suspicion ;  for  not  till  about  that  year  were  the 
imperial  edicts  against  Christianity  in  public 
places  taken  down.  In  that  year  the  first  little 
Christian  church  of  twelve  members  was  organ- 
ized, but  it  was  done  under  the  protection  of 
the  American  flag,  in  a  house  in  the  treaty  set- 
tlement at  Yokohama.  Prior  to  this  no  foreign 
missionary  had  dared  to  make  an  evangelizing 
tour  through  the  interior. 

To-day  that  little  band  of  twelve  Japanese 
Christians  has  grown  into  an  army  of  nearly 
forty  thousand,  with  reprularly  organized 
churches,  prayer  meetings,  testimony  meetings, 
etc. ;  a  native  ministry  of  250  ordained  minis- 
ters and  536  unordained  preachers  and  helpers ; 
Christian  schools  (day  and  boarding  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  industrial,  nurses',  training, 
Bible  women's  schools,  and  seminaries  for  theo- 
logical and  biblical  training  of  preachers  and 
evangelists);  Christian  literature  (books,  mag- 
azines, Sunday  school  papers,  weekly  religious 
periodicals,  tracts,  and,  above  all,  the  Bible,  all 
of  these  being  in  the  Japanese  language) ;  Sun- 
day schools  and  schools  for  poor  children, 
young  people's  societies,  and  Scripture  unions, 
furnishing  Christian  training  for  thousands  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  land,  have  been 
organized.  In  brief,  in  all  the  chief  centers  of 
population  a  native  body  of  Christians  has  been 
raised  up,  where  twenty-five  years  agO  the  very 
name  of  **  Christian"  (Euristan)  was  despised 
and  feared. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  great  change  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation  toward  Christianity  let 
facts  like  the  following  be  considered :  One  of 
the  judges  of  the  highest  court  is  a  professing 
Christian.  Several  officials  in  high  place,  under 
the  appointment  of  the  emperor  himself,  are 
Christians.      When    the    new  Parliament  was 


opened  in  1898,  of  the  three  bandied  memben 
of  the  Lower  House  thirteen  were  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  known  to  be  such  when 
elected  by  their  feUow-citizena;  and  one  of  the 
thirteen  was  made  Speaker  of  the  Hooae.  Of 
the  70,000  Buddhist  temples  in  the  country 
the  majority  show  plain  signs  of  neglect,  for 
the  reason  that  the  priests  and  aoperatitiona  are 
losing  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
especially  the  young  men  of  the  edncated 
classes.  Bishop  Galloway  found  our  Bible  and 
other  Christian  books  in  the  library  of  the 
Buddhist  college  at  ELioto,  which  proves  that 
even  the  Buddhist  priests  find  it  neceesary  to 
investigate  the  Christian  system  and  to  study 
our  New  Testament.  Bnddhism  is  for  Japan  a 
doomed  religion. 

When  Commodore  Perry  entered  with  his 
fieet  the  Bay  of  Teddo  (Tokyo)  the  Japanese 
had  never  seen  a  ste&mship.  To-day  scores  of 
steam  vessels,  large  and  small,  ply  their  coasts 
from  the  extreme  north,  and  through  the  Inland 
Sea  to  Nagasaki,  heavily  laden  with  passengers 
and  all  kinds  of  goods.  For  foreign  commerce 
they  have  a  great  line  of  steamers,  ironclad, 
and  built  according  to  the  most  modem  im- 
provements; elegantly  furnished,  too,  for  Euro- 
pean travel,  rivals  of  the  best  English  or  French 
lines  in  the  Orient.  These  great  ships  go  regu- 
larly to  Vladivostock,  a  Russian  port,  to  Korean 
ports,  to  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  ports,  to 
Hong-Kong,  to  Australia,  and  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Indeed,  two  years  ago,  the  Japanese 
boldly  entered  into  direct  competition  with  an 
old  and  powerful  English  line  in  the  cotton 
carrying  trade  from  Bombay  to  Kob6. 

In  proportion  to  territory  the  Japanese  have 
as  many  railroads  as  the  United  States,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  the  service  and  speed  are 
by  no  means  equal  to  the  American. 

The  internal  industries  have  developed 
rapidly.  In  1864  the  first  little  cotton  mill  was 
attempted;  now  there  are  forty,  with  fiOO,000 
spindles.  Japan  is  destined  to  become  a  great 
manufacturing  nation.  Both  in  commerce  and 
manufacturing  they  are  soon  to  be  the  English 
of  the  Orient.  A  system  of  coinage,  with  na- 
tional and  private  banking,  has  been  adopted, 
modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  difference  that  silver  is  the  basis  of  their 
currency.  The  telegraph  system,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government,  just  as  the  rail- 
roads, is  complete  and  cheap.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  imperial  police  that  will  not  suffer  by 
comparison  with  that  of  oura.    The  poet  <^loe 
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•ysteiDy  affordiDg  free  delivery  to  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  village,  is  in  several  respects 
superior  to  oars. 

A  complete  system  of  education,  extending 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, and  equipped  with  modem  scientific 
improvements,  was  inangnrated  in  1872;  their 
students  of  the  sciences,  philosophy,  and  medi- 
cine are  beginning  to  rank  with  those  in  Europe 
and  America.  Bishop  Keener,  no  mean  judge, 
recently  remarked  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer 
that  the  State  papers  given  out  by  the  states- 
men of  modem  Japan  would  compare  well  with 
similar  documents  of  the  representatives  of 
England  or  the  United  States. 

In  printing  and  in  literature  there  have  been 
astonishing  changes.  About  the  year  1864  Mr. 
Oint5  Nishida,  having  brought  over  from  China 
a  font  of  movable  type,  obtained  there  from  a 
missionary,  attempted  to  publish  in  Yokohama 
the  first  Japanese  newspaper.  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  government  of  the  shogun,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  The  same  man, 
after  the  revolution,  did  publish  a  newspaper 
in  Tokyo,  and  is  the  father  of  the  periodical 
literature  in  Japan.  To-day  the  number  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals  is  estimated 
at  900,  of  which  Tokyo  alone  has  17  dailies 
(3,906,000  copies  per  month);  the  116  peri- 
odicals have  a  circulation  of  495,000. 

Besides  a  perfect  fiood  of  Japanese  books  and 
pamphlets,  much  of  which  is  of  a  low  order 
both  in  thought  and  morals,  there  is  a  vast 
yearly  output  of  Europeanized  literature,  trans- 
lations, and  other  works,  in  English,  Qerman, 
and  French.  The  higher  thought  of  the  day  is 
represented  by  the  following  Japanese  maga- 
zines: The  NatiorC9  Friend  (friendly  to  Chris- 
tianity), Eeonomical  Bmnew^  Science  Beview,  the 
PhUoaophieal  Beoiew,  the  Vhivene  (Christian), 
and  others.  All  of  these  are  edited,  owned, 
and  managed  by  Japanese,  and  not  by  foreign- 
ers. The  conditions  of  Japanese  thought  are 
unusually  interesting,  and  the  language,  the 
medium  of  ezpressiiig  it,  not  less  interesting, 
for  both  are  in  a  state  of  transition. 

The  laws  and  modes  of  trial  in  the  Old  Japan 
were  decidedly  Asiatic,  modeled  for  the  most 
part  after  those  of  China,  according  to  which  a 
man  could  be  imprisoned  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  without  trial,  or  even  knowledge 
of  the  cause,  and  the  accused  was  liable  to  ior- 
tnre  in  examination  and  trial — certainly  an  ar- 
bitrary and  despotic  system.  To*day  a  Western 
system,  indnding  the  conunerdal,  criminal,  and 


civil  codes,  has  been  carefully  wrought  out  after 
years  of  study  of  the  codes  of  Christian  nations; 
a  thoroughly  modem  system  of  courts  and 
pleadings  has  been  organized. 

The  New  Japan  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
with  a  Parliament  and  governmental  ministry 
like  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  was  before  un- 
known and  unheard  of  in  the  history  of  the 
Asiatic  nations.  And  everybody  now  knows 
with  what  wisdom  and  pstriotism  have  all  her 
affairs  of  war  been  managed.  Her  army  and 
navy,  commanded  by  Japanese  solely,  have,  by 
their  discipline,  endurance,  and  valor  in  battle, 
won  the  respect  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

It  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that 
England  and  the  United  States,  recognizing 
the  many  lines  of  progress  achieved  by  modem 
Japan,  should  be  willing  to  make  new  treaties 
with  her,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  con* 
sular  jurisdiction  within  a  term  of  five  years, 
restoring  tariff  autonomy  to  the  Japanese  sov- 
ereign, and  admitting  the  nation  into  the 
comity  of  the  great  Western  powers  upon  terms 
of  international  equality. 

It  has  come  to  pass  that  one  of  the  nations  of 
the  Orient  which,  when  Commodore  Perry 
opened  their  gates  by  treaty  in  1854,  had  been 
an  absolute  nonentity  among  the  nations  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  has  within  the  short  space 
of  forty  years  won  her  way  to  a  position  of  in- 
ternational treaty  relationship  never  before  ac- 
corded an  Asiatic  people. 

In  this  age  of  so  many  things  justly  pro- 
nounced marvelous  in  the  sciences  and  applied 
arts  here  is  a  marvel  in  modem  history.  Here 
is  a  nation  suddenly  emerging  from  its  ancient 
and  self-imposed  seclusion,  from  its  darkness 
and  littleness,  and  proving  by  unwonted  com- 
mercial activity,  by  intense  intellectnal  inquiry, 
by  a  Grecian  spirit  of  colonizing,  by  warlike 
power  on  land  and  sea,  and  by  no  less  signal 
wisdom  in  diplomacy,  that  henceforth  this  New 
Japan  is  to  be  counted  among  the  powers  of 
the  world.  This  young  ship  of  state  will  prob- 
ably have  to  sail  through  heavy  seas  and  under 
lowering  clouds;  like  all  other  nations  that 
achieve  progress,  will  have  to  meet  severe  con- 
flicts and  suffer  defeats  occasionally — ^yea, 
flushed  with  victory,  she  may  give  way  to  un- 
due self-glorying,  and  thereby  be  led  into 
serious  blunders.  Be  it  so,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— ^the  Japanese  are  no  longer  a  sleepy  Asiatic 
people,  held  fast  to  an  effete  civilization;  on 
the  contrary,  are  thoroughly  awakened  and 
brought  to  their  feet;   yea,  with  face  turned 
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not  to  China  for  wisdom  and  counsel  as  in  an- 
cient times,  but  toward  the  great  Western 
world,  they  are  moving  at  the  quick  speed  of 
modem  civilization.  They  are  in  the  stream  of 
modem  history.    What  of  their  future,  then  ? 

The  future  of  modem  Japan  depends  chiefly 
upon  its  complete  acceptance  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  Saviour,  Teacher,  Loid.  Against  the  accept- 
ance of  evangelical  Christianity  several  obstacles 
will  arise.  In  the  first  place,  an  intense  nation- 
alism, strengthened  by  recent  victory,  will  no 
doubt  cause  some  to  be  coolly  indifferent  to  the 
preaching  of  the  foreign  missionaries,  because 
they  are  foreigners  and  are  the  propagandists 
of  a  **  foreign  religion."  Others  have  discov- 
ered an  unexpected  amount  of  gross  immorali- 
ties and  political  and  social  corruption  in  the 
great  centers  of  population  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  thus  their  admiration  for  the  power 
and  purity  of  Christianity  is  thereby  discounted. 
Others,  again,  among  the  educated  classes, 
having  found  that  their  own  systems  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism  are  false,  unworthy  of  be- 
lief, have  gone  on  toward  universal  doubt  of  all 
religions,  Christianity  with  the  rest.  In  this 
they  seek  for  justification  in  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  the  verdict  of  the  natural 
sciences.  There  is  among  the  educated  classes 
of  the  government  colleges  and  the  Imperial 
University  a  strong  current  of  materialism. 


Of  course  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  will  make  a  desperate  struggle  to 
save  their  waning  influence,  and,  as  a  last  re- 
sort, certain  leaders  will  do  as  has  been  at- 
tempted by  {he  Brahmo-Somaj  in  India,  try  to 
effect  a  reform  of  Buddhism  so  as  to  absorb  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Christianity  and  yet  reject 
Christ  and  his  (jk>spel.  One  other  difficulty  is 
the  influence  of  Unitarianism  from  New  Eng- 
land, and  rationalism  brought  in  from  Ger- 
many. These  are  the  difficulties  frankly  stated. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  opening  of  this  article  as  already  accom- 
plished by  the  Gospel,  and  in  view  of  the  un- 
doubted presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  fear  as  to  the  final 
victory  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  in  Japan. 
We  confidently  expect  Japan  to  be  the  first  of 
the  Asiatic  nations  to  accept  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Her  name  and  her  flag  are  both  pro- 
phetic symbols  of  good  things  to  come.  She  is 
the  *'  Sunrise  Elingdom,"  and  her  flag  is  the 
full-orbed  sun  in  the  center  of  a  white  ground. 
When  the  Sun  of  righteousness  arises  and 
shines  upon  her  people,  then  those  symbols  will 
have  been  fulfilled.  Then  Japan  will  indeed 
be  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  because  made  the 
kingdom  of  our  Christ,  and  her  banner  will  be 
to  the  rest  of  Asia  a  symbol  of  light,  strength, 
and  progress. — Methodist  Rmew  of  MisMums, 


ABORIGINES  OF  JAPAN. 

BT  HENRT  HART8HOBNE,  M.D.,  LL.D. 


When  the  Yamato  people,  as  the  Japanese 
once  called  themselves,  came,  as  Rein  expresses 
it,  like  Norman  Vikings,  crossing  from  Asia  to 
invade  what  is  now  known  as  Nippon,  or  I^ihon, 
Japan,  they  found,  according  to  tradition,  sus- 
tained by  other  evidence,  a  numerous  people  in 
possession,  Emisi,  more  barbarous,  but  less 
warlike,  than  their  invaders. 

Whether  these  so-called  aborigines  succeeded 
a  yet  inferior  race  cannot  now  be  made  certain. 
Stories  abound  of  pygmies,  Koropokoru,  pit 
dwellers,  tiny  men,  like  those  seen  by  Stanley 
and  Du  Chaillu  in  parts  of  Africa.  Skeletons 
of  such  have  not  been  found,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  belong  in  the  region  of  folk- 
lore fancy,  like  the  gnomes,  kobolds,  sprites, 
and  fairies  of  many  lands.  Remains  have  been 
discovered  by  Professor  Morse,  and  others,  of 
implements  unlike  those  in  use  by  Japanese 
since  their  history  began.     But,  although  they 


difi^er  also  from  those  now  made  and  used  by 
the  Ainu,  such  differences  may  easily  have  come 
about  with  time  in  the  same  races,  as  there  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  mound  builders  of 
North  America  were  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Indian  tribes  sti!  wandering,  until  displaced 
within  a  century,  over  the  region  in  which  they 
made  constructions  such  as  no  Indians  now  make 
or  have  in  memory  or  tradition. 

Ainu  is  the  name  by  which  those  formerly 
called  Emisi  by  the  Japanese  now  designate 
themselves.*  They  are  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  large  northern  island,  Tesso,  recently 
called  the  Hokkaido.  A  few  are  still  left  in 
the  Kurile  Islands,  and  possibly  some  in  Sagha- 
lien.  But  when,  many  years  ago,  the  latter 
island  was  ceded  to  Russia,  in  exchange  for  the 

*Relii  adopts  tbe  name  Alnos  for  tbeae  peopl-s  but  Mr. 
Baicbelor,  wbo  has  Ilyed  amooir  tbem  for  ten  years,  and  has 
written  ao  admirable  book  upon  them,  anerta  tliat  Ainu  ta 
the  proper  name. 


Ahorigin«i  of  Japan. 


AN  OLU  A 

Kuriles,  moat  of  the  Ainu  there  were  deported 
to  Teuo.  Like  the  Acnclians,  whose  unwilliiig 
exile  ia  celebrated  in  Longfellow's  "  Evange- 
line," the;  are  said  to  have  changed  their 
abiding  place  with  sadness,  and  Ibeir  chief  took 
hia  life  soon  after  reaching  Japan. 

Hnntiug  and  fishinf;  have alnajg  been  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Aiuu.  A  few  famiHcB  in  the 
Hokkaido  have  lately  taken  to  farming,  under 
the  inducement  of  a  "  land  in  severally  "  ar- 
rangement of  the  Japanese  government,  offer- 
ing to  each  family  twelve  and  a  half  acrea  of 
land  for  settlement  without  cost  tothem.  The; 
are  brave  hunten,  eapeciall;  of  the  bears  which 
are  still  found,  and  once  abounded,  in  their 
country.  Bear  cubs  are  often  caught  and 
reared  by  them,  to  bo  killed,  after  a  time,  with 


ceremony  and  festivity,  a  sort  of  aacrcdncss  as 
well  OS  food  vnluc  attaching  to  tlicm. 

The  Ainu  are  crrtaiiily  an  entirely  dilTerent 
race  from  the  Japanese.  They  are  the  moat 
hairy  people  in  the  world.  The  Japanese  have, 
like  thetn,  long,  straight,  dark  hair  on  their 
heads,  but  are  mostly  beardleas,  and  have  very 
little  hair  on  their  breasts  or  limbs.  The  Ainu 
have  very  thick  and  abandant  beards  all  over 
their  faces,  hairy  breasts,  arms  and  le^a,  and 
sometimes  hair  upon  their  backs.  Ainu  eyes 
ore  large  and  straight,  their  eyebrows  low, 
atraight,  and  bushy.  Their  figure  ia  but  little 
taller  than  tliat  of  the  Japanese,  but  they  an 
stronger  and  more  broad  ahouldered.  The  men 
ate  often  handsome.  Hiss  Bird  (now  Hra. 
Bishop)  aaya  that  one  whom  she  met  had  the 
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most  beautiful  face  she  had  ever  seen.  Their 
women  mighty  perhaps,  be  handsome,  if  they 
did  not  tattoo  their  upper  lips  and  foreheads  in 
the  most  unbecoming  fashion. 

Their  voices  are  soft  and  musical,  and  their 
smile  sweet  and  gentle.  They  know  nothing 
of  their  history,  their  tradition  being  that  they 
descended  from  a  dog.  They  are  clad  in  skins 
and  in  garments  made  from  bark. 

Dirt  is  conspicuous  about  the  houses  and  per- 
sons of  the  Ainu  ;  cleanliness  is  a  universal 
national  or  race  trait  with  the  Japanese. 
Batchelor  says  that  the  Ainu  are  not  naturally 
stupid,  but  their  subjugated  condition  has  made 
them  abject.  They  have  been  left  in  ignorance, 
until,  lately,  an  **Ainu  Improvement  Society" 
has  been  started  in  Sapporo,  the  capital  of  the 
Hokkaido.  SakSy  Japanese  beer  or  wine,  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  almost  final  ruin.  Both 
the  government  and  the  better  class  of  people  in 
Japan,  under  Christian  influence,  ai*e  now  like 
our  American  people,  after  our  **  century  of  dis 
honor  "  toward  the  Indians,  beginning  to  try 
to  do  something  to  humanize  the  long-trampled 
Ainu. 

No  doubt  need  to  exist  that  these,  the  oldest 
known  inhabitants  in  Japan,  now  number  less 
than  twenty  thousand  in  all,  are  of  far  northern 
extraction,  akin  to  the  Eamtschatkans,  the  Si- 
berians, Eskimos,  and  Alaskans.  Their  own 
traditions  point  toward  the  north  for  their  emi- 
gration. Their  religion  (very  vague,  but  with- 
out idolatry)  makes  the  place  of  punishment 
after  death  to  be  a  very  cold  region.  Their 
kindest  wish  for  a  parting  friend  is,  *^May  you 
be  kept  warm." 

Thus,  by  exclusion,  we  are  left  to  seek  for 
the  probable  origin  of  the  Japanese  race  farther 
south.  Certainly  they  are  not  Chinese  or 
Koreans,  although  the  latter  approach  them  in 
some  particulars.  Intermixture  with  them  may 
have  taken  place  to  some  extent  when,  after  the 
conquest  of  Korea  by  the  Japanese  Empress 
Jingu-Kogo,  early  in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  a 
number  of  the  inhabitants  were  transported  to 
Japan.  Much  intermixture  with  either  the 
Chinese  or  the  Ainu  is  not  made  probable  by 
any  proven  facts.  It  is  just  possible  that  its 
exceptioDal  occurrence  may  account  for  what 
authors  speak  of  as  a  diversity  of  types  in  the 
Japanese  population.  For  example,  a  more 
than  usually  marked  obliquity  of  the  eyes  is 
said  to  exist  among  members  of  some  of  the 
older  families  of  the  nobility,  and  may  point 
toward  an  ancestral  Chinese  strain  of  descent. 


The  depressed  thick  nose  and  laige  mouth,  with 
straight  brows  and  eyes,  of  the  Eta  class,  may 
indicate  a  mingling,  long  ago,  of  the  Tamato 
conquerors  with  the  subjected  Ainu  race. 

We  have  still  left  for  consideration  material 
for  conjectures,  with  a  measure  of  probability 
in  their  favor,  concerning  the  actual  origin  and 
affinities  of  the  Japanese,  remarkable  as  have 
become  their  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  of  insular  and  for  a  long  time  se- 
cluded life. — Sunday  School  Timet. 


Ainu  Fable  about  Two  Men  and  Some  Fozea 

Thebb  were  two  Ainu  men  called  Pen-aum- 
be  and  Pan-aum-be.  Panaumbe  came  down  to 
the  bank  of  n  river  one  day  and  called  to  some 
foxes  across  the  river,  *'Here,  you  fellows  on 
yonder  cliif,  ferry  me  across  I "  But  the  foxes 
said,  **  We  must  first  make  a  canoe  ;  wait  for 
us."  After  waiting  a  while  he  called  again, 
but  they  said,  **  We  have  no  poles,  we  must 
make  some  ;  wait  for  us."  After  a  long  while 
he  called  again,  and  they  said,  '*  We  are 
coming  ;  wait  for  us."  The  boat  started  full 
of  foxes. 

Panaumbe  took  a  big  stick  and  then  laid 
down  on  the  sand  and  made  believe  he  was 
dead.  When  the  foxes  came  they  crowded 
around  him  and  began  to  weep,  saying,  *'  Poor 
Panaumbe,  was  he  frozen  or  was  he  starved  to 
death  ?  "  Panaumbe  suddenly  jumped  up  and 
with  his  big  stick  killed  the  lazy  foxes  all  but 
one,  who  hobbled  off  with  a  broken  leg.  After- 
ward, by  selling  the  flesh  and  skin  of  the  foxes, 
Panaumbe  became  very  rich. 

A  long  time  afterward,  Penaumbe  came  to 
see  him,  and  said,  *'How  is  it  that  when  once 
you  were  as  poor  as  I  you  have  killed  so  many 
foxes  and  now  are  so  rich  ?  "  Panaumbe  said, 
*^  Come  to  my  house  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it; " 
but  Penaumbe  laughed  and  said,  **0,  I've 
heard  about  it,"  and  went  away. 

A  little  while  after  Penaambe  went  to  the 
river  and  called,  just  as  Panaumbe  did  ;  the 
foxes  replied  in  the  same  way,  and  at  last  came 
in  the  boat  to  the  beach  and  found  Penaumbe 
lying  as  if  dead.  They  began  to  weep  just  as 
the  other  foxes  had,  long  before  ;  but,  as  they 
were  crowding  up  to  him,  one  old  fox,  who  toos 
very  lame,  said,  '*  I  remember  something  which 
happened  once;  my  brothers,  weep  at  a  greater 
distance."  Then  they  all  drew  away,  and  when 
Penaumbe  sprang  up  they  ran  off,  and  he  could 
not  catch  one. 
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BT  T.  T.    ALEXAmDBB,    D.D.,   OF  TOKYO. 


Thb  coming  historian  who  shall  undertake 
to  write  the  history  of  Japan  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  have  an  interesting  as  well 
as  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  In  addition  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  will  need 
to  have  an  especially  well-balanced  and  un- 
prejudiced mind.  In  the  beginning  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  century,  Japan  was  practically 
a  terra  incognita^  so  far  as  the  civilized  world 
was  concerned.  Since  that  time  she  has  come 
rapidly  forward  and  has  taken  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  and  is 
to-day  fast  becoming  one  of  the  best  known  of 
all  countries.  To  give  a  fair  presentation  of  this 
mighty  political  and  social  revolution  will  re- 
quire a  clear  head,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic heart. 

Now  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  who  fails  to 
take  into  account  the  influence  of  Christianity 
during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  can  hope 
to  do  the  subject  justice.  The  Christian  Churcli 
must  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  modem  Japan.  With  her  more 
than  two  hundred  and  ninety  ordained  minis- 
ters and  a  large  corps  of  lay  workers ;  with  her 
Christian  schools  of  all  grades;  with  her  hos- 
pitals and  orphanages,  and  with  her  total 
membership  of  forty  thousand,  she  is  justly  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful men  throughout  the  empire.  To  many  such 
minds  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  clear 
that  not  only  is  the  Christian  Church  in  Japan 
an  established  fact  and  one  that  has  come  to 
stay,  but  that  she  is  destined  to  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  the  future  of  the  nation.  The 
Japanese  have  always  been  a  religious  people, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  rest  sat- 
isfied for  any  great  length  of  time  without  a 
religion.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  religions  of  the  past. 
For  these  old  faiths  there  is  nothing  left  but 
to  turn  to  Christianity  and  say,  ''Give  us  of 
your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  going  out."  This  is 
what  thoughtful  men  all  over  Japan  are  saying 
to-day,  and  for  this  we  ought  to  be  devoutly 
thankful.  But  in  order  to  reach  even  this  point, 
Christianity  has  had  to  fight  her  way  inch  by 
inch.  True,  there  was  a  time,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  when  she  went  forward  with  rapid  strides, 
and  people  talked  about  the  "  immediate  Chris- 
tianization  of  Japan,*' and  of  ''a  nation  being 
bom  in  a  day,''  etc.     But  that  season  of  pros- 


perity was  brief,  and  was  speedily  followed  by 
a  reaction  which  shook  the  Church  to  its  foun- 
dations, and  showed  conclusively  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Gospel  was  to  win  the  day  not 
by  a  sudden  and  convulsive  triumph,  but  by  a 
slow  and  toilsome  process.  GUstory  repeats 
itself,  and  it  was  to  be  the  old  story  over  again 
of  Christianity  in  conflict  with  heathenism.  The 
sti:uggle  is  not  essentially  different  from  that 
which  took  place  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  young  Church  of  Japan 
has  but  fairly  entered  upon  it.  Difficulties  be- 
set her  from  without  and  within,  and  many  im- 
portant problems  press  upon  her  for  solution. 
Let  us  look  briefly  at  two  or  three  of  these 
problems  and  see  what  is  being  done  to  meet 
them. 

1.  There  is  the  problem  of  how  to  reach  the 
masses,  or  of  church  extension.  Again,  as  of 
old,  the  Master  divides  the  flve  barley  loaves 
and  the  two  small  fishes  among  his  disciples 
and  bids  them  give  to  the  multitudes.  An  easy 
and  pleasant  task,  one  would  think!  But,  to 
feed  the  hungry  multitudes  with  the  Master 
sitting  by  is  one  thing;  to  carry  out  his  final 
command  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
is  another,  as  the  disciples  all  had  occasion  to 
learn  sooner  or  later.  The  last  ten  years  have 
witnessed  a  very  widespread  evangelism  in  Ja- 
pan. Both  missionaries  and  Japanese  evangel- 
ists have  gone  on  evangelistic  tours  throughout 
the  land,  penetrating  into  the  remotest  country 
districts,  not  only  preaching,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, making  the  work  permanent  by  establish- 
ing regular  preaching  places  or  churches.  They 
have  been  followed,  and  in  many  cases  preceded, 
by  colporteurs  and  Bible  women  carrying  the 
Gospel  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  In  the 
great  centers  like  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kioto 
churches  and  preaching  places  may  be  counted 
by  the  score,  in  some  of  which  the  Gospel  is 
preached  daily.  Preaching  services  are  fre- 
quently held  in  the  public  parks.  Opportunities 
are  sought  on  festival  days  and  at  national  or 
local  expositions,  and  mass  meetings  are  often 
held  for  preaching  the  word.  In  short,  thero 
has  been  a  steady,  faithful,  and  persistent  effort 
made  to  give  the  (jk>spel  to  the  people  whether 
they  would  hear  or  forbear.  Over  and  above 
the  more  direct  results,  a  general  impression 
has  been  created  that  after  all,  Christianity  is 
not  such  a  bad  thing,  that  in  fact  it  may  be  a 
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very  good  thing.  And  yet  it  most  be  confessed 
the  masses  have  hardly  been  touched  and  the 
question,  How  shall  we  reach  them?  presses 
hard  upon  the  Church  to-day.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  problem  that  confronts  the  Church  in 
every  land,  varied  only  by  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  Japan.  The  lower  and 
peasant  classes  are  still  powerfully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  past  and  largely  Buddhistic  in 
faith,  loose  in  morals,  idolatrous  and  super- 
stitious to  the  last  degree.  The  middle  classes 
are  more  hopeful,  but  still  largely  indifferent, 
not  to  say  hostile,  toward  Christianity;  while 
the  higher  classes,  for  the  most  part,  are  skep- 
tical and  distant  in  their  attitude.  Toung  men 
of  all  classes  are  generally  nonreligious  and 
atheistic.  To  meet  these  hard  conditions  and 
overcome  them  is  the  problem.  Many  thought- 
ful and  earnest  Japanese  preachers  and  laymen 
are  giving  their  time  and  strength  to  its  solu- 
tion, while  the  leading  branches  of  the  Church 
all  have  their  own  organized  home  mission  so- 
cieties. But  a  higher  type  of  Christian  living 
in  the  Church,  a  deeper  consecration  and  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  most  of  all  a  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  great  desiderata  at 
present.  At  best  it  will  be  many  a  day  before 
Japan  is  truly  a  Christian  nation.  The  Japa- 
nese Church  must  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  keep  it  there;  missionaries  must  give  prac- 
tical aid  and  sympathy ;  the  Christian  people  of 
Europe  and  America  must  continue  to  give  men 
and  money,  and  all  must  give  their  prayers. 

2.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  self-support. 
How  shall  the  churches  be  made  self-support- 
ing? The  majority  of  Christians  in  Japan  are 
far  from  being  rich,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  said 
to  be  extremely  poor.  In  one  way  and  another 
most  of  them  can  make  ends  meet,  but  have 
little  or  nothing  to  spare.  After  a  church  is 
organized,  therefore,  it  is  a  serious  question 
how  it  is  to  maintain  itself.  Some  say  that  a 
company  of  believers  should  not  be  formed  into 
a  church  until  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect,  at 
least,  of  their  becoming  self-supporting  in  the 
not  distant  future.  But  this  is  doubtful  policy, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  in  most  cases  it  is  not  better  to  organ- 
ize than  to  leave  a  large  number  of  believers 
without  the  advantages  of  organization  and 
without  ecclesiastical  connection  and  represen- 
tation. Besides,  while  the  matter  of  delaying 
organization  may  in  some  cases,  and  to  some 
extent,  act  as  a  spur,  it  does  not  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty ;  for  if  the  flock  is  to  be  kept  together 


and  made  to  grow,  it  must  have  the  flervices  of 
a  pastor,  as  well  as  incur  other  expenses,  and 
the  question  of  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from  remains  to  be  met  just  the  same. 

But,  discussion  aside,  let  us  look  at  facts.  Of 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty-nx  churches  of 
all  denominationt,  only  eighty  are  reported  as 
self-supporting.  The  rest  are  given  as  **  par- 
tially self-supporting,*'  but  in  fact  many  of 
them  are  doing,  and  are  able  to  do,  but  very 
little.  Moreover,  of  the  eighty  churches  said 
to  be  self-supporting,  some  of  them  are  not 
really  so,  because  they  are  without  competent 
pastors,  or  else  the  pastors  are  compelled  to  eke 
out  an  inadequate  support  by  doing  outside 
work  of  one  kind  or  another.  This  state  of 
things  is  not  due  to  want  of  liberality  or  lack 
of  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
Christians.  The  record  of  their  contributions 
for  all  purposes  shows  them  to  be  ahead,  rather 
than  behind  Christians  of  other  lands  in  this 
particular.  But  there  are  many  calls  upon  their 
liberality.  Chapels  and  churches  must  be  built ; 
the  poor  must  be  fed  and  clothed ;  ecclesiastical 
dues — expenses  of  presbyteries,  synods,  con- 
ferences, etc. — must  be  paid;  besides  the  con- 
tributions called  for  by  the  regularly  organized 
mission  boards  and  societies,  many  special  calls 
for  money  to  be  used  in  the  spread  of  the  Qos- 
pel  must  be  met.  There  is,  therefore,  a  con- 
stant drain  upon  the  resources  of  every  church 
from  causes  outside  of  itself.  The  question  of 
self-support  is  thus  seen  to  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  Church  in  Japan,  and  especially  so  now  tiiat 
our  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  at  home  are 
pressing  the  matter  by  cutting  down  appropri- 
ations for  churches  and  for  evangelistic  work. 
Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Japanese 
Christians  to  attain  to  self-support,  and  the 
struggle  and  self-sacrifice  put  forth  in  this  di- 
rection in  many  quarters  command  our  admira- 
tion. To  secure  self-support  throughout  the 
Church  will  require  long  and  patient  effort — 
and  aid  from  abroad  judiciously  administered 
will  do  much  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
No  mere  artificial  rules  or  methods  such  as  those 
suggested  by  the  *' Fourth  Conference  of  the 
Officers  and  Representatives  of  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  and  Societies  *'  (see  Report  for  1896,  pp. 
47,  48),  will  avail  anything  in  Japan  whatever 
they  may  be  worth  in  other  fields.  Experience 
has  also  demonstrated  that  too  much  pressure 
of  the  subject  upon  the  churches  by  the  missions 
is  unwise  and  pernicious.  Missions  and  mis- 
sionaries may  help  in  the  matter,  but  the  bar- 
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den  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  rests  with  the  Japanese 
Church. 

3.  The  problem  of  Christian  education.    This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  pressing 
of  all  the  questions  now  before  the  Church. 
Christian  education  must  be  had ;  but  how  can 
it  be  secured?    The  government  schools,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  are  on  a 
purely  secular   basis,   religious  instruction  of 
every  sort  being  strictly  ruled  out     Religion 
may,   however,   be    freely  taught    in    private 
schools,  and  these  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment.    On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  the  prob- 
lem would  seem  to  be  easy  of  solution.   As  long 
as  so  much  liberty  is  accorded  private  schools 
there  ought  to  be  no  serious  difficulty,  one  might 
suppose,  in  providing  Christian  education  for 
all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  it.    Now  it  is 
true  that  there  are   a  great  many   Christian 
schools  in  Japan  for  both  sexes  and  of  different 
grades,  most  of  them  dependent  upon  the  mis- 
sions for  financial  aid  as  well  as  for  help  in 
teaching,  and  so  long  as  the  missions  are  will- 
ing to  continue  their  support  the  schools  can  be 
kept  going.     The  chief  difficulty,  however,  does 
not  lie  here,  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  private 
schools  as  such  labor  under  very  decided  dis- 
advantages when  compared  with  the  govern- 
ment schools.     The  latter  confer  upon  their 
students  certain  privileges  which  private  schools 
cannot  confer — such  as  freedom  from  militaiy 
conscription  while  in  school,  admission  to  com- 
petitive examinations  for  civil  service,  etc.     To 
put  it  in  another  way,  students  of  private  schools 
are  not  exempt  from  military  conscription  and 
hence  may  be  drafted  into  the  army  at  any  time ; 
they  cannot  enter  government  schools  except  by 


examination,  and  when  they  have  graduated 
from  the  private  schools  they  are  forever  ex- 
cluded from  the  civil  service,  so  that  no  public 
career  can  ever  be  open  to  them,  no  matter  how 
great  their  abilities  or  attainments.  Hence,  the 
number  of  students,  particularly  of  boys,  in 
Christian  schools  is  kept  down  to  a  compara- 
tively low  figure;  even  Christian  men  prefer- 
ring to  forego  their  natural  preference  for  a 
Christian  education  in  order  to  secure  for  their 
sons  the  advantages  which  the  government 
schools  alone  can  give.  Various  ways  of  trying 
to  meet  the  difficulty  are  now  in  practice,  but  I 
have  not  space  left  even  to  mention  them  in  de- 
tail. Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  none  of  them  are 
quite  satisfactory,  and  that  the  problem  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  are  eugaged 
in  school  work  in  Japan.  It  is  cheering  to  note 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
among  leading  Japanese  Christians,  especially 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  that  it  is  better  to 
be  content  with  a  small  number  of  students  and 
with  a  comparatively  narrow  circle  of  influence, 
and  give  a  truly  Christian  education  to  those 
who  will  take  it,  than  to  undertake  to  compro- 
mise with  the  government  and  be  compelled 
practically  to  throw  Christianity  overboard. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  problems  which 
seem  to  me  to  press  most  urgently  upon  the 
Japanese  Church  for  solution  just  now.  Ques- 
tions of  doctrines  and  of  creed  are  important 
and  as  yet  largely  unsettled ;  but  for  the  time 
being  they  are  shelved,  and  rightly  so,  in  view 
of  problems  more  practical  and  more  urgent. 

I  bespeak  for  the  struggling  Church  militant 
in  Japan  the  earnest  prayers  and  the  helpful 
sympathy  of  all  in  Christian  lands  who  love  the 
cause  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. — 
Church  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
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[It  is  well  to  hear  all  sides.  The  following  is  the 
less  hopeftil  view  of  the  New  Japan.] 

SmcB  in  the  Japanese  Diet,  some  time  ago, 
funds  were  voted  for  the  erection  of  two  temples 
in  Formosa  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  late  Prince 
Eitashirakawa  is  to  be  worshiped,  further  action 
has  been  taken  looking  to  the  revival  of  Shin- 
toism. 

I  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  as 
reported  in  the  Japan  Mail,  Karch  7:  '*Mr. 
Kitahara  Nobutsuna  introduced  the  representa- 
tion for  the  reeatablishment  of  a  department  for 


the  management  of  Shinto  affairs.  In  ancient 
times  an  officer  of  that  nature  had  stood  at  the 
head  of  all  the  departments  of  State,  but  when 
the  country  fell  under  military  rule  the  office 
had  gradually  sunk  to  a  condition  of  insignifi- 
cance. Tet  the  Shinto  creed  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  empire  and  the  basis  of  the  imperial 
authority.  The  sovereign  himself  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nation  maintained  the  old  forms  of 
worship  in  sincere  integrity,  but  the  people  at 
large  had  become  reprehensively  remiss.  The 
only  apparent  means  of  applying  a  remedy  was 
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to  reestabliBh  a  ShiDto  department.  It  was  true 
that  an  ecclesiastical  bureau  already  existed  in 
the  Home  department,  but  it  dealt  with  Shinto 
and  Buddhist  afEairs  indiscriminately,  and  could 
not  serve  the  purpose  contemplated  by  the 
representation. 

*^  Mr.  Hayakawa  Ryosuke  supported  the  rep- 
resentation. At  present  the  rank  of  the  various 
shrines,  as  well  as  the  ceremonials  pertaining  to 
them,  were  fixed  by  a  Bureau  of  the  Home 
Office.  Considering  that  the  matter  involved 
such  high  issues,  such  an  arrangement  seemed 
most  inadequate.  The  worship  of  the  Kami 
(gods)  according  to  the  Shinto  cult  was  not  a 
matter  of  religion ;  it  had  relation  solely  to  the 
virtues  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  filial  piety.  The 
existence  and  practice  of  such  a  cult  was  an 
honor  to  the  country;  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  proposed  department.  It  ought  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood. 

**Mr.  Komuro  Shigebiro  opposed  the  repre- 
sentation. The  project  embodied  was  alto- 
gether too  vague  and  the  language  employed 
did  not  seem  becoming.  Apparently  the  idea 
was  to  reestablish  a  department  such  as  had  ex- 
isted in  the  early  days  of  the  Meiji  era  (1868- 
1896),  a  department  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  administration  and  religious  duties  indis- 
criminately. Such  a  measure  could  not  be  ap- 
proved. 

**Mr.  Hayakawa  Ryosuke  said  that  Mr.  Ko- 
muro was  probably  the  only  Japanese  that  did 
not  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  representation.  There 
was  no  question  of  religious  controversy,  still 
less  of  politics.  The  simple  object  was  to  es- 
tablish the  source  of  the  national  virtues,  loy- 
alty, fidelity,  and  filial  piety. 

**  The  closure  having  been  put  and  carried, 
the  House  passed  the  representation." 

Comment  upon  this  legislation  having  in  view 
the  stimulation  of  ancestral  worship  is  hardly 
necessary.  Many  of  the  Christians  look  upon  it 
with  foreboding.  It  is  quite  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  such  a  bureau,  in  attempting 
to  cultivate  the  virtues  of  loyalty,  fidelity,  and 
filial  policy  on  traditional  lines,  may  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  religious  liberty  of  the  en- 
lightened among  the  people  who  have  come  to 
be.worshipers  of  one  supreme  divine  Being. 
^  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that*Japan,  counting 
upon  .her  having, *by*herjlate  military  successes, 
obtained  an  assured-  position  among  civilized 
nations,  is  now  showing  signs  of  retrogression 


in  other  important  respects,  which  may  sooner 
or  later  come  to  have  significant  bearing  upon 
the  Christian  work,  and  the  safety  of  life  and 
property  of  American  and  European  residents 
here. 

The  remarkable  attitude  of  the  government 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  to  justice  the  con- 
fessed murderers  (in  purpose  and  plan)  of  the 
,  unfortunate  queen  of  Korea,  notwithstanding 
all  the  protestation  nuide  of  intent  to  puniah 
severely  Viscount  Miura  and  each  and  every 
Japanese  who  might  be  found  to  be  implicated 
in  the  afiEair,  is  enough  in  itself  to  awaken  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  code 
promulgated  five  years  ago  in  securing  justice 
according  to  Western  practices. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  on  the 
adoption  of  this  civil  code,  as  an  evidence  of 
her  advancement  in  civilization,  that  Japan  was 
able  to  secure  the  revision  of  the  treaties  with 
the  Western  Powers,  giving  her  jurisdiction  over 
all  residents  in  the  empire.  The  code,  how- 
ever, upon  the  compiling  of  which  seventeen 
years  was  expended,  was  never  acceptable  to 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  Japan  Mail  of  March  25  contained  the 
following:  **  Promulgated  by  the  government 
in  1891,  it  (the  civil  code)  was  to  have  gone 
into  operation  from  January  1,  1893.  But  a 
strong  agitation  was  organized  against  it,  chiefly 
on  the  grounds  that  sufficient  care  and  time  had 
not  been  devoted  to  its  compilation ;  that  it  did 
needless  violence  to  the  established  customs 
and  immemorial  traditions  of  Japan ;  that  it  was 
virtually  but  a  transcript  of  foreign  laws,  and 
finally,  that  its  purpose  was  to  pave  the  way 
for  treaty  revision,  rather  than  to  minister  to 
the  legislative  wants  of  the  nation.  The  last  of 
these  charges  undoubtedly  embodied  the  gist  of 
the  code's  unpopularity." 

On  March  18,  1896,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
State  announced  to  the  House  of  Peers  that  the 
work  of  revision  had  been  completed ;  that  in 
its  process  the  **  fullest  attention  had  been  paid 
to  the  customs  and  laws  of  Japan;  .  .  .  that 
he  was  thus  in  a  position  to  say,  on  behalf  of 
the  revision  committee,  that  the  body  of  laws 
now  submitted  for  the  House*s  approval  was 
not  excerpted  from  the  laws  of  any  foreign 
country,  but  represented  a  careful  adaptation  of 
modern  legal  principles  to  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  Japan.  The  House  might  rest 
assured  that  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  in 
their  revised  form  would  not  entail  any  incon- 
venience or  embarrassment  upon  the  people." 
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"Mr.  Murata  Tamotsu,  having  been  closely 
connected  with  the  work  of  compiling  the  code 
from  its  initiation,  begged  to  say  a  few  words. 
The  House  would  remember  that  he  had  stren- 
uously opposed  the  Code  when  it  was  submitted 
four  years  ago,  his  conviction  being  that  due  at- 
tention had  not  been  paid  by  the  compilers  to 
the  immemorial  customs  and  special  conditions 
existing  in  Japan,  and  that  dangerously  slavish 
subservience  to  foreign  laws  could  be  traced  in 
many  of  the  provisions.  ...  He  was  happy  to 
note  that  the  revising  committee  had  consisted 
solely  of  Japanese,  no  foreigners  being  con- 
sulted. Further,  he  found  on  comparison  that 
nearly  all  the  objectionable  features  of  the  code, 
as  originally  compiled,  had  been  removed,  and 
he  considered  that  the  body  of  laws  now  before 
them  might  be  put  into  operation  without  ap- 
prehension." 

In  commenting  upon  this  action  of  the  Diet, 
the  Japan  Mail  says : 

'*  To  foreigners  the  importance  of  all  this  lies 
in  its  bearing  upon  treaty  revision.  That  an 
intelligible  body  of  civil  laws  adapted  to  mod- 
em requirements  should  be  enforced  in  Japan 
is  a  preliminary  essential  to  the  operation  of  the 
revised  treaties." 

But  it  seems  that  we  are  to  have  instead  a  civil 
code  conformed  to  the  **  immemorial  customs 
and  traditions  of  Japan."  Viewed  in  this  light 
the  conduct  of  the  trial  of  Viscount  Miura  and 
his  accomplices  loses  much  of  its  singularity. 
Justice  is  to  be  administered  by  judges  who  can 
clear  confessed  murderers,  if  no  one  can  be 
found  who  will  swear  to  having  witnessed  their 
performance  of  the  deed  I 

Something  of  the  character  of  the  future  ju- 


diciary of  Japan  may  be  gathered  from  another 
action  of  the  House  of  Peers  taken  January  18. 

"  Prince  Tokugawa  reported  in  favor  of  the 
bill  for  abbreviating  the  period  of  practical 
training  in  the  case  of  judicial  probationers. 
The  committee,  with  the  exception  of  one  mem- 
ber, had  decided  that  the  proposed  measure  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up 
the  vacancies  among  the  judges  and  public  proc- 
urators. 

*'  The  House  voted  the  second  reading  unan- 
imously, and  agreed  to  pass  the  third  reading  at 
once,  which  was  also  voted  without  discussion." 

As  far  as  possible  I  have  preferred  to  give  in 
this  letter  quotations  from  the  Japan  MaU^  a 
paper  conducted  by  one  who  is  a  friend  of  Ja- 
pan in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  which 
one  may  count  on  finding  the  least  possible  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  country  and  people.  In 
a  recent  conversation  of  a  friend  with  one  of  the 
leading  Christian  men  of  Tokyo,  the  latter  said, 
'*  Why  cannot  some  American  public  man  re- 
view the  events  of  the  past  autumn  and  winter, 
and  show  the  world  that  Japan  is  only  playing 
at  civilization?" 

It  is  utterly  useless  for  either  a  missionary  or 
a  Japanese  Christian  to  attempt  it.  The  former 
would  be  supposed  by  the  general  public  to  be 
making  out  a  story  to  suit  his  own  ends,  and  the 
latter  would  simply  be  thrown  into  prison  when 
it  was  known  what  he  had  done.  A  Christian 
editor  not  long  ago  began  a  series  of  articles,  in 
which  it  was  to  be  demonstrated  that  the  wor- 
ship of  one  Supreme  Being  was  not  incompatible 
with  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  his  paper  was 
promptly  suspended.  —  Church  at  Home  and 
Abroad, 
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BT  BEY.  J.  H.  DB 

Whatbyeb  obstacles  there  may  be  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom  in  Japan,  what- 
erer  discouragements  missionaries  and  their 
boards  may  be  confronting,  one  thing  very 
clear  to  the  Christian  who  has  watched  the  po- 
litical situation  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more  is  that  there  is  a  preparation  for 
Christianity  such  as  never  has  been  witnessed 
before. 

Japan  is  the  first  nation  that  has  ever  come 
in  contact  with  Christendom  without  a  long 
tad  bloody  war.  When  two  nations  come  to- 
gothtr  the  rule  it  that  they  always  come  to 
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fight.     Japan  is  the  first  great  exception  to 
this  rule.     The  aggressive  West,  with  its  su- 
perior civilization  and  military  power,  knocked 
at  the  doors  of  this  island  empire,  whose  peo- 
ple regarded  themselves  as  a  divine  race  and 
all  outsiders  as  barbarians.    They  did  not  want 
any  foreign  intercourse  whatever.     Their  shipf 
or  junks  were  built  by  law  with  weak  stems 
on  purpose  to  make  navigation  dangerous  an< 
intercourse  with  other  nations  impossible.    I 
case  a  storm  should  drive  a  junk  far  into  tl 
Pacific  and  disable  it  the  rescued  sailors  we 
not  permitted  to  be  brought  back  to  their  i 
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tive  land.  To  leave  Japan  as  Neesima  did  was 
a  crime  whose  penalty  was  death. 

The  laws  and  history  of  Japan  were  used  to 
deepen  contempt  for  foreigners.  Here  was  an 
empire  that  had  never  suffered  invasion.  How 
unlike  England,  which  has  been  invaded  nearly 
a  score  of  times,  the  invasion  often  ending  in  con- 
quest I  No  wonder  the  people  hated  foreigners. 
No  wonder  the  father  of  the  present  emperor  sent 
to  the  Ise  shrines  to  have  prayers  offered  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  barbarians  who  under  Commo- 
dore Perry's  lead  had  gained  a  foothold  there. 

The  marvel  is  that  there  was  no  war.  In  the 
providence  of  Qod  here  was  a  great  nation  that 
was  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  treaty 
Powers  and  under  the  influence  of  international 
law  without  a  war.  This  shows  a  great  politi- 
cal change  that  has  come  over  the  whole  world 
within  a  very  few  decades.  There  has  come  to 
be  a  growing  spirit  of  humanity,  a  new  mani- 
festation of  an  international  conscience  that 
deprecates  war.  Therefore  the  old  rule  that 
nations  when  they  first  come  together  come  to 
fight  has  now  its  first  exception,  and  the  old 
spirit  of  hatred  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  which 
would  have  been  deepened  by  war,  has  been 
weakened  by  this  disuse  of  war. 

Who  cannot  see  the  wide  difference  there 
must  be  between  the  national  feeling  in  China 
and  that  in  Japan  toward  Christian  nations  ? 
In  China  their  original  dislike  of  Western  bar- 
barians has  been  strengthened  by  the  so-called 
opium  war,  the  invasion  of  the  allied  Powers  to 
the  capital,  the  forced  opening  of  ports,  and 
the  repeated  exaction  of  indemnities,  till  now 
there  is  no  one  thing  the  millions  of  China  are 
so  united  on  as  hatred  of  all  **  foreign  devils.'' 
But  in  Japan  the  original  dislike  has  been  com- 
pletely broken  by  peaceful  methods  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,  thereby  opening  the  whole 
nation  to  the  entrance  of  the  King  of  Peace. 


Japan  is  the  first  of  Asiatic  States  to  give  the 
people  a  constitution  which  guarantees  religious 
liberty.  Such  an  act  as  this  is  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  nations.  That  for  which  onr  an- 
cestors struggled  and  sacrificed;  that  which 
they  bought  with  priceless  treasures  of  blood, 
has  been  given  to  a  nation  of  forty  millions  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  I  Of  conrse  this  religious 
liberty  cannot  mean  fully  what  it  means  here, 
for  the  millions  of  Buddhists  do  not  propose  to 
yield  the  immense  influence  they  have  gained 
without  a  struggle.  But  this  celebrated 
Twenty-eighth  Article  prevents  any  persecution 
of  Christians  as  such.  Christian  teachers  and 
soldiers  have  not  infrequently  been  subjected 
to  most  annoying  and  even  distressing  inter- 
ferences, but  always  on  some  other  charge  than 
that  they  were  Christians. 

Nevertheless,  when  we  remember  that  until 
very  recent  years  the  penalty  for  believing 
Christianity  was  crucifixion,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  were  required  to  show  their 
hatred  of  "the  Jesus  way"  by  trampling  on 
the  cross,  there  is  nothing  in  modem  history 
that  shows  more  the  divine  hand  than  this  lib- 
eral constitution  that  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  people  to  do  their  own  religious  thinking. 
We  can  explain  the  recent  immense  revolution 
of  thought  in  the  army — opening  the  barracks 
to  the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  and  permitting 
Christian  workers  to  go  to  the  battlefields — in 
no  other  way  than  by  the  Providence  that 
guarantees  the  nation's  liberty  of  conscience. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible during  the  last  five  years  for  the  churches 
of  Japan  to  withstand  the  aroused  determination 
of  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Shintoism  to 
drive  Christianity  out  of  the  country  had  it  not 
been  for  this  most  helpful  stand  the  govern- 
ment took  in  favor  of  toleration. — MUnonary 
Herald. 
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The  love  and  reverence  and  even  worship  of 
little  children  run  all  through  the  Shinto-Bud- 
dhist religion.  Lafcadio  Ilearn  says,  in  one  of 
his  books  on  Japan,  that  there  are  in  Buddhism 
certain  weirdly  beautiful  consolations  unknown 
to  Western  faith.  For  instance,  the  young 
mother  who  loses  her  first  darling  child  may  at 
least  pray  that  it  will  come  back  to  her  out  of 
the  night  of  death — not  in  dreams  only,  but 
through  reincarnation.  And  so  she  writes  within 


the  little  hand  of  the  corpse  the  first  ideograph 
of  her  lost  darling's  name,  and,  praying  de- 
voutly, the  jewel  of  her  life  goes  from  her. 
Time  passes,  and  perchance  she  becomes  a 
mother  again.  Eagerly  she  examines  the  flower- 
soft  hand  of  the  infant,  and  lol  the  selfsame 
ideograph  is  there — a  rosy  birthmark  on  the  ten- 
der palm — and  the  soul  returned  looks  out  upon 
her  through  the  eyes  of  the  newly  bom  with  the 
gaze  of  other  days.    At  a  spot  known  as  Kaka, 
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on  the  west  coast  of  Japan,  there  is  a  beautiful 
cave  known  as  the  Cave  of  the  Children's 
Ghosts.  It  can  only  be  visited  on  a  day  when 
there  is  not  sufBcient  wind  'Uo  move  three 
hairs."  In  the  soft  white  sand  of  this  cave  one 
may  trace  the  print  of  tiny  feet — ^the  footprints 
of  infant  ghosts.  Hundreds  of  zori,  little  straw 
sandals,  are  brought  and  left  here  in  rows  be- 
fore the  cave  entrance  for  the  use  of  the  spirit 
babies.  There  is  a  little  statue  of  Jiro  in  the 
cave,  and  at  night  the  infant  ghosts  come  and 
pile  up  heaps  of  little  stones  before  it.  To  this 
shrine  bereaved  mothers  come  to  commune  with 
their  lost  oues.  Mothers  who  lack  nourishing 
milk  for  their  infants  pray  here  that  lacteal 
founts  may  be  strengthened,  aud  their  prayers, 
they  affirm,  are  always  answered.  In  all  parts 
of  Japan  there  are  shrines,  votive  and  otherwise, 
which  attest  love  of  children.  Japanese  mythol- 
ogy is  full  of  the  marvels  of  youth,  and  stories 
of  the  dolls  which  are  brought  to  life  fill  all  the 
juvenile  literature  of  Japan.  There  are  abun- 
dant instances  recorded,  also,  of  dolls  belong- 
ing to  supremely  good  children  which  had  the 
power  of  exorcising  fox  devils  and  restoring  the 
sick  to  health. — John  A.  CoeheriU, 

Hokkaido,  or  Tesso,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
the  northernmost  of  the  long  stretch  of  islands 
which  form  the  empire  of  Japan,  is  known 
as  the  present  home  of  the  Ainu,  who  were 
driven  by  the  Japanese,  ages  ago,  from  the 
warm  southern  regions,  where  tbe  fig  and 
orange  grow,  to  this  colder  clime.  Here  the 
November  snows  often  remain  till  spring  in  the 
large,  dark  forests  and  wide  swamps  of  the  in- 
terior, and  linger  on  the  mountain  tops  till 
June.  Tet  magnolias  and  azaleas  make  the 
hillsides  gorgeous  in  spring,  and  lilies  of  the 
valley  cover  whole  fields  in  summer.  The  great- 
est length  of  the  island  is  400  miles,  and  the 
population  is  about  400,000,  of  whom  only 
about  17,000  are  Ainu.  They  are  fading  away, 
like  our  own  Indians,  before  an  advancing, 
higher  civilization.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
history  before  the  coming  of  their  conquerors, 
and  little  can  be  gleaned  from  the  ancient 
Japanese  writings,  which  date  back  to  the  first 
emperor  of  Japan,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Kanasseh,  King  of  Judah.  As  Japanese  art  and 
tradition  depict  the  Ainu  in  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory so  he  is  to-day — thickset,  broad-chested, 
full-bearded,  with  moppy  hair  and  large, 
sparkling  eyes,  poorly  clad,  and  filthy.  But  the 
people  are  not  M  so  degraded  and  depressed  as 
they  seem,  and,  when  washed  and  dressed  in 


their  best  clothes — as  they  are  at  bear  feasts 
and  funerals — they  are  not  at  all  bad  looking. 
They  are  whiter  than  the  Japanese,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  men  is  ^Ye  feet  four 
inches,  and  of  the  women  five  feet  two  inches. 
— Mimonary  Herald, 

The  Ainus  of  Japan  incline  to  make  the 
best  of  everything,  and  never  grumble  about 
the  hardships  of  life.  For  example,  an  old 
man  who  had  been  annoyed  at  night  by  a  rat, 
which  had  tried  to  gnaw  off  some  of  his  abun- 
dant hair  for  a  nest,  reproved  the  missionary 
for  speaking  too  harshly  of  rats.  He  gave  his 
reason  thus:  *^  After  the  Creator  had  finished 
making  the  world  he  came  down  from  heaven 
to  see  how  it  looked.  As  he  was  viewing  his 
work  the  evil  one  appeared  to  him,  and  said, 
^Doubtless,  you  think  you  have  made  all 
things  for  the  best ;  but  look  at  this  bmmble 
bush  and  thistle ;  what  can  be  the  use  of  such 
things  as  these  ? '  Qod  was  angry  at  these  re- 
marks, and  put  his  hands  behind  his  back  and 
secretly  created  a  rat.  Immediately  the  rat 
sprang  into  the  mouth  of  the  devil  and  gnawed 
off  his  tongue,  and  it  has  never  grown  again. 
Let  us  bear  with  rats  a  little,"  said  the  old  man, 
'*  for  they  did  one  good  thing  in  biting  out  the 
tongue  of  the  evil  one." 

The  Japanese  are  described  as  follows  by  Dr. 
Henry  Hartshome,  of  Japan:  *'They  are  short 
in  stature— a  man  five  feet  and  three  to  five 
inches,  a  woman  about  ^^e  feet  or  even  less; 
weight,  a  man  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  a  woman  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds;  figure, 
that  of  the  men  only  discernible  when  in  for- 
eign clothes,  as,  for  example,  soldiers  and  po- 
licemen ;  the  shape  of  the  women  concealed  by 
their  style  of  dress,  well  proportioned  (some 
years  ago  the  men  wore  little  or  no  clothing  in 
warm  weather ;  foreign  infiuence  has  modified 
this,  especially  in  the  cities) ;  face  round,  the 
cheek  bones  full,  but  the  lower  jaws  about 
equally  broad ;  chin  small,  lips  never  negroid, 
often  somewhat  full ;  upper  lip  rather  short,  its 
curve  high;  nose  mostly  convex  (Roman),  sel- 
dom aquiline,  only  thick  and  slightly  upturned 
in  the  lowest  class;  bony  brow,  prominent, 
hairy  eyebrows,  wide  apart,  smooth,  not  bushy, 
high  and  arched.  The  Japanese  eyes  are  their 
most  peculiar  features.  In  many,  but  not 
nearly  all,  there  is  some  slope,  rather  backward 
than  upward,  never  with  the  degree  of  ob- 
liquity common  in  the  Chinese ;  the  upper  eye- 
lid is  heavy,  the    opening   between   the  lids 
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often  narrow  (slit  eyes),  generally  shaped  like  a 
fish,  with  the  head  toward  the  nose,  and  the 
tail,  or  outer  angle,  long  and  tapering  to  a 
point.  The  dark  part  of  the  eye  is  yery  dark, 
and  the  white  very  white,  looking  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  short  and  inconspicuous  eyelashes, 
and  the  absence,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  little  red 
spot  (caruncle)  present  in  the  eyes  of  other 
races — our  own  for  instance." 

Let  us  see  how  a  Japanese  woman  keeps 
house.  If  she  has  been  out  of  doors,  before  en- 
tering her  house  she  takes  off  her  sandals, 
pushes  aside  the  sliding  doors  of  paper,  and 
enters  in  her  stocking  feet.  The  rooms  are 
softly  matted,  but  contain  little  furniture.  In 
the  kitchen  is  a  large  stone  box,  with  ashes  and 
burning  coals  in  it;  this  is  called  the  Mbachiy 
and  over  it  the  rice  is  cooked.  There  is  no 
chimney,  but  the  smoke  goes  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof  or  through  the  broad  open 
doors.  After  the  rice  is  cooked  it  is  put  in  a 
small  unpainted  wooden  tub.  At  dinner  time 
the  mother  brings  out  a  little  table,  two  feet 
square  and  one  foot  high,  with  dishes  and  food 
upon  it.  The  family  sit  on  the  floor  on  the 
mats,  the  tub  of  rice  in  the  center,  and  each 
one  dips  out  sufficient  for  himself  in  a  small 
bowl.  They  often  pour  tea  over  their  rice,  and 
always  eat  it  with  chopsticks.  Fish,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, and  a  pickle  are  sometimes  served  with 
the  rice.  Each  person  lays  his  head,  in  sleep- 
ing, on  a  little  pillow  stuffed  with  straw  till  it 
is  as  hard  as  wood,  and  with  a  hollow  place  in 
whi  3h  the  head  may  rest.  In  some  room  in  the 
house  is  a  closet  containing  a  shelf  for  the  gods, 
and  upon  this  shelf  stand  all  the  household 
idols  which  have  come  down  as  heirlooms. 
One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  Christian  convert  is 
willingness  to  put  away  idols. — M,  M.  Stone, 

The  so-called  religions  of  Japan  have  largely 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  rising  generation,  es- 
pecially upon  the  young  men.  The  temples  and 
the  shrines  are  frequented  by  the  aged  and  by 
women.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  grave  danger  in 
this ;  but  there  is  also  a  great  opportunity  for 
Christianity.  There  is  the  danger  lest,  having 
broken  loose  from  the  old  teachings  of  Bud- 
dhism or  Shintoism,  the  young  men  become 
atheists  pure  and  simple,  without  faith  of  any 
kind,  without  hope  in  the  world.  Already  this 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  be  considered.  The  Christian  faith 
offers  something  definite  to  those  who  are  wan- 
dering in  the  pathless  deserts  of  unbelief  and 
akepticism.    It  gives  a  rule  of  life  here,  a  hope 


and  earnest  of  a  life  hereafter.  Becaoae  of 
this  it  has  appealed  to  the  conacienoe  of  every 
age  and  people.  It  has  not  lost  its  power.  Oor 
own  age  is  not  utterly  unlike  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  the  Japanese  people  are  not  wholly 
dissimilar  to  the  people  of  other  nations  and 
times.  Japan,  like  the  Roman  empire  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth,  stands  convicted  of  im- 
potency  to  regenerate  itself.  It  has  made  great 
advances  in  civilization  and  learning,  but  it  is 
honeycombed  with  vice.  It  needs  a  r^;ener- 
ating  power  outside  of  itself.  The  **  fullness  of 
time"  for  Japan  is  rapidly  approaching,  the 
time  when  it  will  feel  its  need  and  gladly  ac- 
cept that  which  alone  can  satisfy  it — the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ. — Bev.  Joieph  M.  Francis. 

The  Protestant  missionary  has  above  all  other 
forces  in  modem  Japan  wrought  out  under  Ood 
the  astonishing  results  of  to-day.  B^inning 
moderately,  humbly,  in  self-effacement  and 
strong  faith,  he  taught  A  B  C  to  men  who  now 
hold  the  helm  of  state.  He  began  the  dis- 
pensary. He  opened  the  hospital.  He  erected 
the  school.  He  translated  the  Bible.  He 
mastered  the  language.  He  created  a  Christian 
literature.  He  challenged,  influenced,  and  caused 
the  reconstruction  of  ethics  and  philosophy. 
His  inductive  enterprise  com|ielled  much 
searching  of  heart  among  the  Buddhists,  so 
that  Buddhist  young  men's  associations,  sum- 
mer schools  of  theology,  street  preaching,  and 
touring  are  now  common.  At  flrst,  even  more 
than  now,  the  missionary  was  a  larger  and  more 
many-sided  man.  He  gave  information  on 
every  subject,  imported  books  in  every  science, 
gave  all  help  possible  to  every  inquirer,  was 
adviser  to  the  government,  and  trained  up 
thousands  of  the  progressive  men  who  have 
made  New  Japan.  It  is  true,  alas,  that  mil- 
lions of  Japanese  yet  suppose  that  they  can  get 
all  the  fruits  of  Christianity  without  its  root; 
it  is  true,  even,  that  thousands  of  men  who  have 
been  pupils  of  missionaries  think  likewise. 
Nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  the  missionary 
has  been,  above  all  other  men,  the  teacher  of 
New  Japan.— TTittiam  B.  Oriffia,  DJ>. 


Bombay  Oigarati  Methodist  Oiicnit 

BT  RBV.  T.  M.   HUDSON. 

This  is  the  oldest  part  of  our  Gujarati  work. 
Commenced  in  1887  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Pniutch  as  an 
offshoot  of  the  Marathi  work,  it  soon  demanded 
a  missionary  of  its  own. 

Bombay  is  the  second  largest  dty  in  the 
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3ritiih  empire.  The  dty  arms  bear  the  proud 
motto,  *'  Uffm  prima  in  Indii^^^  which  is  cer- 
tainly true  in  very  many  senaes,  although  its  old 
rival,  Calcutta,  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment. 

A  combination  of  things  tends  to  make  Bom- 
bay great:  1.  Its  superb  harbor.  2.  Its  po- 
sition on  the  western  coast,  by  which  it  has 
come  to  be  called  the  gateway  of  India.  8.  The 
enterprising  character  of  the  natiye  races  in  its 
neighborhood.  The  Marathas  form  the  back- 
bone of  the  population.  The  clerks,  small  shop- 
keepers, and  laborers  of  all  kinds  are  mostly  of 
this  nationality.  They  furnish  the  labor  for  the 
great  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  industry  and 
for  the  shipping  and  docks.  The  trade  of  Bom- 
bay is  however  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Gu- 
jarat i-speaking  people.  1.  There  are  the  Par- 
sis,  of  whom  there  are  eighty  thousand  in 
Bombay  alone.  They  form  a  very  rich,  a  very 
progressive,  and  altogether  powerful  commu- 
nity. While  adopting  Western  education  and 
civilization  they  have  proved  themselves  most 
conservative  in  matters  of  religion.  A  few  have 
however  been  converted,  and  the  stream  of  tend- 
ency toward  Christianity  is  very  perceptibly 
increadng  in  force.  2.  The  Gujarati-speaking 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  Khojas,  Vanias, 
and  Bhattias.  Most  of  the  trade  of  Zanzibar, 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of 
these  classes.  Some  of  them  are  also  rich  mill 
owners.  Tet  while  showing  such  enterprise 
and  aptitude  for  trade  these  people  are  generally 
very  backward  in  education,  great  sticklers  for 
caste  and  the  old  ways,  very  superstitious, 
almost  completely  under  the  power  of  their 
priests,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  truths  of 
Christianity. 

Our  work  in  Bombay  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, but  not  among  these  |)roud  moneyed 
classes.  They  certainly  need  the  Gospel,  but  as 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  so  we  say  now  of  our 
native  Church,  "  Te  see  your  calling,  brethren, 
how  that  not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not 
many  mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  called.** 

Among  the  many  thousand  people,  of  nearly 
every  race  and  language  under  the  sun,  who 
hHve  been  drawn  to  this  great,  prosperous  port 
and  manufacturing  center  by  the  prospect  of 
gain  or  higher  rates  of  wages,  have  come  thou- 
sands of  the  lowest  clanses  (in  caste  language) 
from  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar — Dhedsand  Bhan- 
gis.  Scavengers  in  their  native  villages  for 
many  generations  back,  they  come  to  Bombay 


and  enter  the  service  of  the  municipal  health 
department;  working  here  for  a  few  months  or 
a  few  years,  and  then  returning  with  their  earn- 
ings to  their  native  villages.  These  are  poor 
and  depressed  classes  indeed ;  yet  among  them 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  achieving  some  of  its 
greatest  triumphs.  From  the  very  first  the 
work  among  them  has  shown  several  character- 
istics which  are  not  always  found  in  work  done 
in  great  cities;  but  which  we  have  learned  by 
experience  to  associate  with  permanence  and 
real  prosperity.  The  first  converts  were  all 
acquainted  with  each  other;  they  brought  their 
own  relatives,  acquaintances,  and  friends;  thus 
from  man  to  man  and  family  to  family,  by  the 
solid,  natural  process  of  personal  experience, 
conviction,  and  persuasion,  the  work  has  spread 
among  the  people.  The  missionary  and  his 
assistants  find  their  great  work  to  be  in  teach- 
ing, training,  disciplining,  and  leading  the 
Church,  and  especially  in  caring  for  the  young, 
who  will  form,  we  hope,  the  stronger,  better- 
taught  Church  of  the  next  generation.  Our 
people  are  also  learning  to  give.  They  are  very 
poor,  and  as  a  rule  very  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
rapacious  money  lenders,  yet  we  have  some  en- 
couragement in  teaching  them  to  give  of  their 
small  earnings.  They  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  regularly  before,  in  fact  all  their 
giving  as  Hindus  consisted  of  satisfying  the 
demands  of  some  priest  for  averting  the  sup- 
posed anger  or  malevolence  of  their  fnlse  gods. 
Christian  giving  proceeds  from  quite  another 
principle  and  a  new  motive ;  so  when  we  say 
that  our  people  pay  half  the  salary  of  their  native 
pastor  it  means  victory,  and  means  that  we  are 
within  measurable  distance  of  a  self-sustaining 
and  propagating  native  Church. 

We  maintain  three  day  schools  in  which 
adults  as  well  as  children  learn  to  read  their 
Bibles.  We  have  six  Sunday  schools,  two  regu- 
lar Sunday  preaching  services,  besides  week- 
evening  prayer  meetings  held  every  night  in 
three  places,  with  much  visiting  and  preaching. 

Our  work  this  year  could  not  have  been  so 
well  maintained  but  for  the  liberality  of  the 
Native  Missionary  Union  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and 
of  a  member  of  Moody *s  Church,  Chicago. 
May  Gk>d  bless  them  and  stir  up  others  to 
follow  their  example  I 

Money  may  be  remitted  by  check,  draft,  or 
money  order  to  the  presiding  elder.  Rev.  E. 
F.  Freaae,  Camp.  Baroda.  It  will  be  directly 
applied  to  the  work  and  accounts  given  of  the 
way  in  which  it  is  spent. 
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LI  HUNG  CHANG  AND  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  FOREIGN 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 


Thb  visit  of  Li  Hung  Chang  laBt  month  to 
New  York  city  was  made  the  occasion  of  sev- 
eral addresses  to  him.  Among  these  were  two 
made  by  representatives  of  missionary  societies 
having  missions  in  China. 

At  a  banquet  given  the  viceroy  on  August 
29  Rev.  8.  L.Baldwin,  D.D.,  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  addressed  him  as  follows: 

DR.  BALDWlirS  ADDRESS, 

Illustrious  Sir  :  I  am  sure  that  all  this  oompany 
of  former  residents  of  China  count  this  a  red-letter 
day  in  our  lives,  because  we  are  permitted  to  wel- 
come as  a  guest  the  leading  statesman  and  one  of 
the  highest  oflQciala  of  the  Middle  Kingdom — one 
whom  our  own  honored  and  beloved  Grant  placed 
amon(7  the  first  three  statesmen  of  the  world. 

Personally  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  privilege  to  rep- 
resent the  missionary  body  in  your  honored  pres- 
ence. Twenty-one  years  of  my  life  were  spent  in 
your  country;  but  Dr.  Martin  has  spent  forty-six 
years  there,  and  Dr.  Blodget  over  forty  years — and 
here  is  Dr.  Speer,  who  went  out  to  Canton  fifty 
years  sgo,  and  Dr.  White,  who  went  to  Foochow 
forty-nine  years  ago^veterans  indeed,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  honors  your  country  is  accustomed 
to  bestow  upon  venerable  men. 

We  found  one  of  the  favorite  proverbs  among 
your  people,  *•  All  within  the  four  seas  are  breth- 
ren," and  we  are  glad  to  testify  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced much  kind  and  brotherly  treatment  from 
the  Chinese,  showing  their  hearts  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  their  proverb. 

We  gladly  entered  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
your  great  teachers,  and  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  to  profoundly  revere  the  great  sage,  Confucius, 
who,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  said,  *' What 
you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourselves,  do  not  do  to 
others"  (Analects,  book  15,  chapter  23).  Our  cor- 
dial assent  was  given  to  the  words  of  Mencius, 
*'  The  superior  man  does  not  set  his  mind  either  for 
or  against  anything;  what  is  right  he  will  follow" 
(Book  4,  chapter  11). 

We  were  glad  to  find  very  many  of  the  teachings 
of  your  great  sages  in  exact  accord  with  those  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  words  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  were  received  with  such  gracious 
satisfaction  by  your  great  empre»a  dowager  when 
presented  to  her  by  the  Christian  women  of  China 
on  her  sixtieth  birthday. 

I  think  I  may  truthfully  claim  for  my  brother 
missionaries  four  things: 

First,  that  they  have  always  been  the  sincere 
friends  of  the  Chinese  people.     They  have  sought  to 


benefit  and  bless  them,  to  help  them  to  true  and  no- 
■elfish  lives,  and  to  promote  in  eyery  way  their 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being. 

Second,  that  they  have  been  steadfast  foes  of  the 
opium  traffic  They  have  thrown  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence  against  it,  and  have  urged  their 
governments  to  leave  China  entirely  free  to  abolish 
it  Could  they  have  their  way  there  never  would 
be  another  ounce  of  it  imported. 

Third,  they  have  been  teachers  of  loyalty  to  the 
government  They  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christians  to  be  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  country,  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obe- 
dience to  the  powers  that  be,  and  to  behave  them- 
selves as  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects. 

Fourth,  they  have  done  efficient  work  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  in  promoting  general  educa- 
tion. The  works  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, algebra,  astronomy,  and  other  sciences,  such  as 
those  translated  by  Alexander  Wylie,  the  medical 
works  of  Dr.  Hobson  and  those  who  have  followed 
him.  Dr.  Martinis  translation  of  Wheatou*s  Interna' 
iional  Law,  and  other  works  now  numbered  by 
hundreds,  show  their  fidelity  in  this  department  of 
useful  service ;  while  Dr.  Lcgge's  monumental  work 
in  the  translation  of  your  ancient  classics  into  the 
English  tongue  is  only  one  great  example  among 
many  minor  ones  of  the  work  gladly  done  in  giving 
the  best  thoughts  of  your  great  men  to  the  nations 
of  the  West 

The  work  of  Protestant  missions  has  increased 
until  there  are  over  400  male  missionaries,  nearly 
that  number  of  the  wives  of  missionaries,  and  about 
500  unmarried  lady  missionaries.  And  in  the 
Protestant  Churches  there  are  over  60,000  conununi- 
cants.  In  the  day  schools,  boarding  schools,  and 
colleges  there  are  over  40,000  pupils,  perhaps 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  There  are 
100  male  and  50  female  physicians,  150  male  na- 
tive medical  students  and  30  female  students,  71 
hospitals,  treating  many  thousands  of  patients,  and 
the  physicians  attending  yet  other  thousands  at 
their  homes,  and  111  dispensaries,  in  which  over 
223,000  patients  are  treated.  About  $70,000  was 
spent  in  this  medical  work  last  year. 

We  desire  to  express  to  your  excellency  our  grate- 
ful appreci  itioii  of  your  action  on  frequent  occasions 
in  insisting  that  the  rights  guaranteed  to  Christians 
by  the  treaty  should  be  secured  to  them  and  in  en- 
forcing the  law  against  those  who  violate  it  in  this 
respect.  Your  government,  in  the  treaty  of  1858, 
said :  "  The  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
recognized  as  teaching  men  to  do  good  and  to  do  to 
others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them ;  here- 
after those  who  quietly  profess  and  teach  these  doc- 
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trines  shall  not  be  harassed  or  persecuted  od  accouDt 
of  their  faith.'*  You  Iiave  steadfastly  stood  bj  this 
article  of  the  treaty,  fdving  ChristiaDs  the  protection 
promised,  seeking^  to  deal  justly  with  them  as  with 
all  other  classes  of  subjects. 

We  remember  with  gratitude  your  earnest  and 
burning  words  against  the  opium  traffic,  and  your 
dedaratioo  to  the  Anglo-Orienial  Society  for  the 
Sapprersion  of  the  Opium  Trade:  *'  If  it  be  thought 
that  Chma  countenances  the  import  for  the  revenue 
it  brings,  it  should  be  known  that  my  government 
will  gladly  give  over  all  such  revenue  in  order  to 
stop  the  import  of  opium.  My  sovereign  lias  never 
desired  his  empire  to  thrive  on  the  lives  or  infirmi- 
ties of  his  subjects ;  "  and  we  are  only  too  sorry  for 
the  truth  of  your  other  words,  that  on  this  opium 
question  "England  and  China  can  never  meet  on 
common  ground;  China  views  the  whole  question 
from  a  moral  standpoint,  England  from  a  fiscal.*' 

We  hope  you  will  continue  to  teach  Christianity  to 
Christendom  by  viewing  this  and  other  g^eat  ques- 
tions from  a  moral  standpoint. 

We  rejoice  that  a  treaty  between  your  govern- 
ment and  ours  prohibits  our  citizens  from  carrying 
on  any  traffic  in  opium  in  your  empire,  and  pmy  tliat 
the  day  may  soon  come  when  other  nations  will  join 
in  like  treaties  and  help  to  lift  this  curse  from  your 
fair  land. 

We  remember  your  grateful  expressions  to  Dr. 
Leonora  Howard  after  her  fiuthful  and  successful 
treatment  of  your  beloved  wife,  your  establishment 
of  a  hospital  at  Tientsin,  and  your  hearty  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  medical  work  of  the  missions. 

Wo  recognize  with  gratitude  your  kind  interest  in 
the  educational  work  and  your  friendship  for  all  en- 
lightened and  judicious  efforts  in  behalf  of  progress. 

And  we  do  not  forget  that  when  you  were  lying 
on  a  bed  of  pain,  your  life  imperiled  by  an  assassin's 
bullet,  and  the  Cliristians  of  Nagoya  sent  you  a 
message  of  sympathy,  you  commissioned  your  son, 
his  excellency  Li  Ching  Fong,  to  say  to  them  for 
yourself:  **He  is  deeply  moved  by  the  sentiments 
of  kindly  solicitude  for  his  welfare  expressed  in 
your  address,  and  feels  that  the  prayers  you  have 
offered  for  his  recovery  cannot  be  unheard  by  the 
Power  who  controls  human  destinies.  He  belif  ves 
that  his  life  has  been  spared  for  some  wise  purpose 
beyond  the  capacity  of  man  to  faihom ;  but  he  will 
venture  to  interpret  his  good  fortune  as  an  indica- 
tion that  his  life's  work  is  not  yet  complete — that  he 
may  yet  do  some  good  in  the  world,  and  perhaps 
render  service  to  his  country  by  endeiivoring  to 
restore  peace  and  good  will  where  strife  now  pre- 
vails." 

We  joined  in  tliose  prayers.  We  believe  you  have 
rightly  interpreted  the-  divine  purpose  in  sparing 
your  life. 

We  hope  that  your  visit  to  this  country  la  to  be  a 
factor  of  importance  in  rounding  out  your  complete 
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life  of  faithful  service  to  your  country,  to  the  world, 
and  to  God.  And  I  am  sure  that  everyone  here 
present  will  join  in  the  prayer  that  when  your  sun 
shall  sink  behind  the  western  hills — far  distant  be 
the  day  1 — It  may  illuminate  the  sky  with  the  bril- 
liant reflection  of  a  well-spent  life,  full  of  deeds 
that  have  blessed  mankind.  When  that  time  comes 
tears  of  regret  will  fall  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  your  name  will  be  permanently  enshrined  as 

**  One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  were  not  bom  to  die." 


On  September  1  the  American  missionary  so- 
cieties united  in  presenting  an  address  to  the 
viceroy  at  his  hotel.  The  address,  read  by 
Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  as  follows : 

DR.  ELLINWOOD' S  ADDRESS. 

2b  Hi9  Excellency,  Li  Bung  Chang,  Grand  Secretary 
and  Special  Ambassador  of  Bis  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror  of  China  : 

Among  the  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
seeking  opportunity  to  do  honor  to  you  and  to  your 
augu-t  sovereign,  we,  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous boards  and  societies  engaged  in  Christian  mis- 
sions in  China,  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  our  most 
hearty  greetings,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  profound 
respect  which  we  cherinh  toward  that  g^reat  and  il- 
lustnous  empire  which  you  so  worthily  represent. 
For  the  liist  fifiy  years  the  missionaries  of  these 
boards  have  been  favored  with  the  protection  of 
your  government,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  in 
no  nation  of  the  world  have  American  missionaries 
received  more  just  and  even  generous  treatment 
than  that  accorded  to  our  missionaries  by  the  im- 
perial government  of  China. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  few  of  our  missionaries, 
out  of  the  many  hundreds  who  have  lived  in  China, 
have  lost  their  lives  thnnigh  violence,  and  we  recall 
no  instance  in  which  such  casualties  have  occurr»-d 
with  the  sanction  or  even  connivance  of  your  gov- 
ernment On  tiie  contrary,  there  have  been  many 
instances  in  which  local  officials,  who  have  been  re- 
miss in  affording  proper  protection,  have  suffered 
punishment  for  their  neglect.  We  take  special 
pleasure  in  paying  this  tribute  to  the  justice  and 
humanity  shown  by  that  august  power  which  you 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

We  remember  with  lively  gratitude  the  various 
edicts  and  proclamations  which  have  been  isi>ued  by 
the  imperial  government  direct,  or  by  various  sub- 
ordinate officials,  not  only  enjoining  protection  to 
our  missionaries,  but  aspuring  the  people  of  their 
peaceable  intentions  and  the  disinterested  character 
of  their  work.  A  very  remNrkable  edict  of  t'lis 
kind  was  issued  in  the  year  1891,  in  tlie  name  of  his 
august  majesty,  the  emperor,  and  within    the  last 
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jear  proclamations  issued  in  the  same  spirit  have 
been  made  by  the  Prefects  of  Paotingfti,  of  Ichowfn, 
of  the  Nanking  District,  and  by  the  Taoutai  of  Ki- 
ungchow,  in  Hainan.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
observe  that  at  the  present  time  the  disinterested 
spirit  and  labor  of  our  missionaries  seem  to  be  better 
understood  and  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
ever  before. 

We  fecall  many  kindly  expressions  uttered  by 
yourself  and  others  of  the  appreciation  witli  which 
you  regard  our  educational  work,  the  services  of 
missionaries,  both  men  and  women,  in  the  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  and  the  self-denying  efforts  put 
forth  by  missionaries  in  the  distribution  of  relief  in 
time  of  famine. 

On  our  part  we  have  been  conscious  from  the  first 
of  only  the  most  disinterested  motives.  Our  mis- 
sionaries have  not  sought  for  pecuniary  gains  at  the 
hands  of  your  people;  they  have  not  been  secret 
emissaries  of  diplomatic  schemes ;  their  labors  have 
had  no  political  significance;  they  have  only  desired 
to  communicate  good.  We  are  frank  to  say  that, 
while  our  work  has  aimed  to  relieve  suffering  and 
to  improve  the  minds  of  the  young  by  education,  we 
have  been  moved  by  still  higher  considerations. 
We  do  not  believe  that  religion  is  a  thing  of  ethnic 
limitations,  but  that  whatever  of  truth  the  great 
Author  of  our  being  has  made  known  to  men  of  any 
nation  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  mankind,  and 
that  as  matter  of  natural  and  imperative  obligation 
those  who  believe  that  they  have  received  the  truth 
are  bound  to  make  it  known  to  others.  If  it  is  of 
advantage  to  mankind  that  the  commerce  of  material 
interests  and  of  ideas  in  science  or  philosophy  shall 
be  promoted,  we  deem  it  still  more  important  that 
free  intercommunication  shall  be  accorded  to  those 
greatest  of  all  truths  which  concern  the  immortal 
destinies  of  men.  And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  have  learned  of  the  assurance  which  you 
gave  some  months  since  to  an  American  bishop,  that 
the  medical  and  educational  work  of  our  missionaries 
would  continue  to  be  welcomed  and  protected  in 
China.  Indeed,  you  have  for  many  years  given 
abundant  proof  of  your  generous  spirit  in  this  re- 
gard. 

We  have  endeavored  to  prosecute  our  work  in  a 
courteous  and  appreciative  spirit  Our  most  intel- 
ligent missionaries  have  always  shown  great  respect 
for  ihose  illuHtrious  sages,  Confucius,  Mencius,  and 
others.  It  was  a  missionary  who  translated  the 
Confucian  Classics  into  our  language,  and  others 
have  set  forth  their  just  merits  in  many  a  publica- 
tion for  American  readers.  We  have  not  hesitated 
to  express  our  admiration  for  the  stability  of  your 
government  and  institutions,  the  principles  of  filial 
reverence  and  domestic  order  on  which  your  insti- 
tutions rest,  the  admirable  regulation  which  bases 
political  preferment,  not  upon  the  success  of  partisan 
power  or  skill,  but  upon  competitive  merit 


We  believe  that  in  many  of  these  things  we  maj 
well  profit  by  your  example,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  only  motive  in  offering  to  yoor  people  our  med- 
ical and  educational  systems,  and  the  great  and  sal- 
utary teachings  of  our  Cliristian  faith,  ia  our  deep 
conviction  that  they  will  prove  a  blessing. 

While  we  send  mias'onaries  to  China  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  our  duty  to  tlioee  of  your  people  who 
have  come  to  our  own  shores.  They  have  in  many 
instances  been  rudely  treated  by  certain  classes 
among  us,  mosUy  immigrants  from  other  lands,  but 
our  Christian  people  liave  uniformly  shown  them 
kindness.  They  have  been  gathered  into  Sunday 
schools  and  evening  schools;  their  rights  have 
been  defended  in  the  courts,  and  many  times  have 
deputations  from  the  Missionary  Boards  and  other 
benevolent  societies  petitioned  our  government  in  the 
interest  of  just  legislation  for  the  Chinese. 

Were  you  to  visit  our  Pacific  coast  you  would  ob- 
serve with  interest  the  homes  aud  refuges  whicli, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Chinese  consul  general, 
the  Christian  women  of  that  coast  have  provided  for 
unfortunate  Chinese  g^rls  who  have  been  sold  into 
the  most  debasing  slavery.  We  believe  tiiat  all  these 
best  impulses  of  philanthropy  which  lead  our  people 
to  forget  all  divisions  of  nationality  and  of  race,  and 
to  stretch  out  their  arms  in  true  brotherhood  to  your 
people,  whether  here  or  in  China,  are  the  direct  fhiit 
of  the  teachings  of  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity. 
Having  through  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith 
received  so  rich  an  inheritance  of  blessing  we  feel 
constrained,  in  gratitude  to  God,  to  regard  ourselves 
as  debtors  to  all  men.  For  this  reason  we  strive  to 
proclaim  in  all  lands  the  knowledge  of  our  divine 
Teacher  and  only  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ 

In  closing,  permit  us  to  express  anew  tlie  satisfac- 
tion which  we  have  felt  in  being  permitted  to  meet 
your  excellency,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  repeated 
kindness  to  our  missionaries.  We  thank  the  great 
Father  of  mankind  that  he  has  so  long  spared  your 
life  in  the  midst  of  many  perils;  that  he  has  per- 
mitted you  to  be  of  such  eminent  service  to  your 
country  in  many  trying  emergencies,  which  few  men 
of  any  nation  could  have  met  with  such  great  ability 
and  success.  ' 

And  we  commend  you  to  his  care  as  you  return  to 
your  distant  home,  where  you  will-  enjoy  the  con- 
sciousness that  not  only  your  countrymen,  but  all 
mankind  unite  in  honoring  your  name. 

REPLY  OF  THE  VICEROY. 

Gentlemen:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge the  grateful  welcome  to  this  country 
offered  to  roe  by  you  as  representatives  of  various 
boards  aud  societies  which  have  engaged  in  China 
in  exchanging  our  ideas  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths 
which  concern  the  immortal  destinies  of  men. 

In  the  name  of  my  august  master,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  I  beg  to  tender  to  you  his  best  thanks  for 
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jonr  ftpprov*!  ind  )ipp[«cutiOD  of  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  American  niisBioiiariea  in  China.  What 
we  have  done,  and  how  little  we  have  done  on  our 
part,  is  but  the  duly  of  our  goTcmment;  while  the 
misuonariea,  aa  ;ou  have  so  well  eipresMd.  have 
□ot  sought  for  pecuniary  gaina  at  the  bands  ot  our 
paople.  Tliey  have  not  lieeo  Mcret  emisBariea  cX 
diplomatic  ichemes.  Their  labnra  have  no  political 
■igniflcance ;  aod  the  laat,  not  the  least,  if  I  might 
b«  pennitted  to  add,  the;  hsve  uot  iDierFered  with  or 
uBiirped  the  righu  of  tlie  territorial  authoritiea. 

In  a  philoeophicwl  point  of  view,  aa  tar  aa  I  have 
been  able  to  appreciate,  Cbriiliaoiiy  does  not  differ 
much  from  Contiidaaism,  aa  the  Golden  Hule  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  positive  form  in  the  one,  while  it  is  ai- 
prsBssd  in  the  nepttivefomi  in  the  other,  Logicallj 
speaking,  whether  these  two  forms  of  ei pressing  the 
aame  truth  cover  exscilj  the  same  ground  nr  not,  I 
leave  to  the  inveBtigatioo  of  those  who  have  more 
philosophical  tastes.  It  is,  at  the  present,  enough 
to  coodude  that  there  exists  not  much  diDbrence 
between  the  wise  sajingaof  the  two  greatest  teach- 
ere,  on  the  TouitdatioDs  of  which  the  whole  structure 
of  the  two  ■7ateais  of  mocalit;  is  built.  As  msn  Is 
composed  of  soul,  iotelleot,  and  bodj,  I  highlj  sppr*. 
date  that  joat  emineot  boards,  in  jour  arduous  and 
much  esteemed  work  In  the  Seld  of  Chins,  have 
nei^ected  none  of  the  three,  I  need  not  saj  much 
about  the  firrt,  being  an  unknowable  mystery  of 
which  even  «ar  great  Geolueina  had  no  knowledge. 
As  for  intellect,  you  have  started  nunerone  educa- 
tionsl  eetabltnbmenta  which  have  served  aa  the  best 
means  to  enable  onr  couotTymen  ii  aeqnire  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  modem  arts  and  edencea  of  the 
West.  As  for  the  material  part  of  our  constitution, 
your  aodetiea  have  started  hoapitsls  and  dispansa- 
riee  to  save  not  only  the  soul,  but  also  the  body  ot 
our  oonntrymen.  I  have  also  to  add  that  in  (he 
lime  of  famtne  in  some  of  the  provinces  yon  have 
done  jour  best  for  the  grentest  nuinber  of  sulhrem 
to  keep  their  bodiee  end  souls  together. 

Before  I  brinn  my  rrply  to  a  conclusion  I  have 
only  two  things  to  mention. 

Tlie  firet.  the  opium  smoking,  being  a  great  curse 
to  the  Chinese  population,  your  societies  have  tried 
your  brst,  i>ot  only  by  suti-opium  societies,  but  to 
afford  the  beet  ntsens  to  atop  the  craviu^  tor  the 
opium;  and  also  you  receive  none  as  your  converts 
who  sre  opium  smokers. 

1  have  to  tender,  in  my  own  name,  my  best  thanka 
for  yoor  mo«t  effective  prayers  to  Clod  to  spare  my 
lite  urben  II  was  imperiled  by  the  arsas^D's  bullet, 
and  for  the  most  kind  wishes  which  you  have  Jnat 
now  ao  aUy  expraased  in  the  intrMiM  of  my  aor- 
eieigii,  my  oonntry,  aad  mypet^ila. 

The  aeveral  organiiatioiu  repreaeoted  in  the 
presentation  of  the  above  addresa,  together  with 
thoae  thus  acting,  wen  the  following  named : 


Representing  the  American  Board  of  Conmluion- 
en  for  Foreign  UiBiious:  the  Rev.  Judson  Smith, 
D.D.,  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompeon,  D.D.,  Eev.  C.  C.  Cretan, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimsoe,  D.D. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  ICissions  of  the  Fresbyterian 
Church:  the  Rev.  Joho  D,  WcUh,  D.O.,  Rev.  F.  F. 
ElliDwood,  D.D.,  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Bev. 
Benjamin  Labaree,  D.D.,  Hon.  Darniu  R.  James, 
Ur.  William  Dulles,  Jr. 

The  Americau  Baptist  Union;  the  Rev.  8.  W.Bald- 
win, D.D.,  Bev.  J.  N.  Muniock,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  a 
llabie,  D.D.,  Oeneral  T.  J.  Uorftan. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Ulasione  Beformed  Church 
ot  America :  the  Rev.  D.  Sage  Uacksy,  D.D.,  Bev.  J. 
Ji.  Amermsn,  D.D.,  Rev.  H.  S.  Cobb,  D.D.,  Franda 
Bacon,  Ksq  ,  Peter  Donald,  Esq. 

Tlie  HissiODsr;  Society  Uethodist  Episcopal 
Church:  the  Rev,  Bishop  Andrews,  D.D.,  Rev.  A. 
B.  Lenoard,  D.D,,  Bev,  S,  L.  Baldwin,  D  D.,  Bev. 
J.  H.  Buckley.  D.D-,  Hr.  J.  H.  Tali,  Ur.  John  S. 
UcLean,  Rev.  M.  H.  Lowry,  D.D, 

The  DomesUc  and  Foreign  llissionary  Socie^ 
Froteatant  Episcopal  Church  :  the  Rev,  Joahna  Kim- 
ber.  Rev.  A.  C.  Bunn,  D.D.,  Rev.  E.  Waiter  Roberta. 

Tlie  American  Bible  Society:  the  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Oilman.  D.D.,  Ur.  William  Foutke. 

The  lateraational  Young  Uen's  Cliriitian  Aasoda* 
tion:  the  Rev.  Richard  C.  Morae,  D.D. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Qeneral  Missionary  Committee  will  meet 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Noyember  11. 

A  native  Christian  pastor  in  Japan  says  that 
''thoughts  that  come  from  Christ  are  filling 
Japan." 

Rev.  J.  H.  Eeeley,  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  and 
Bey.  Wm.  Groves  and  family  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  are  expected  to  return  to  the  United 
States  the  coming  winter. 

Mrs.  James  J.  Gregory,  late  of  our  Foochow 
(China)  Mission,  died  in  EI  wood,  la.,  on  August 
16,  aged  thirty-six  years.  She  went  with  her 
husband  to  China  in  1888. 

The  followinpf  missionaries  expect  to  return 
to  India  this  month :  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  and  wife, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hoi  lister  and  family,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Warne,  Mrs.  Uorace  A. 
Crane. 

The  President  of  the  Doshisha  University  in 
Japan  says  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of 
reconstruction ;  the  crisis  has  passed,  and  there 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  Christian 
work  of  Japan. 

A  native  evangelist  in  Japan  believes  that 
society  at  Urge  begins  to  feel  the  need  of  a  true 
religion.  **Not  satisfied  with  the  old  faiths,  it 
craves  a  new  and  strong  one,  but  will  not  ^et 
turn  to  Christianity." 

The  address  <»f  Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox,  of  China, 
will  be  2142  Maple  Avenue,  Evanston,  111., 
until  the  completion  of  his  furlough.  He  re- 
ports that  his  throat  is  much  better,  and  he  is 
giving  addresses  on  missions. 

The  receipts  for  the  debt  of  the  Missionary 
Society  up  to  September  15  were  $65,150. 
Churches  who  have  not  yet  responded  can  do  so 
during  this  month.  The  debt  of  the  St)ciety  is 
the  debt  of  every  pastor  and  every  member  of 
the  Church. 

Bishop  Goodsell  held  the  Bulgaria  Mission 
Conference  commencing  July  9.  *' The  statistics 
show  >i  moderate  gain  in  m«ml)ership,  average 
attendance,  and  Sunday  school  scholars.  A 
new  church  and  parhonage,  worth  $5,000,  were 
erected  during  the  past  year." 

The  portrait  on  page  374  of  the  August  maga- 
zine was  not  that  of  Rev.  D.  S.  Spencer,  of  Ja- 
pan. The  photograph  from  which  it  was  made 
was  sent  the  editor  by  a  returned  missionary, 
and  on  the  back  of  it  were  the  words.  Rev.  D. 
S.  Spencer.     Hence  the  mistake. 


^Af Christian  ''Miaaionary-^  Army  ^  has  been 
formed  in  Japan.  It  has  some  likeness  to  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Dr.  George  W.  Knox  writes,  ''In  Japan  the 
sky  is  bright  with  hope,  and  there  is  faith  that 
the  darkest  day  is  past.*' 

In  Japan  there  was  last  year  a  net  loss  in  the 
membership  of  all  the  Protestant  bodies  of  more 
than  five  hundred  communicants.  There  was  a 
gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  day  schools 
and  in  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Korean  Bepontcry  of  June,  1896,  says: 
*'  The  seclusion  of  the  women  in  Korea  is  only 
partly  theoretical,  for  if  there  was  a  law  re- 
quiring it,  it  seems  to  have  gone  into  innocuous 
desuetude.  Toward  the  end  of  May  the  ladies 
of  the  Ewa  School  in  Chong  Dong  openetl  their 
gates  to  all  who  wished  to  come  and  see,  and 
six  hundred  and  fifty- seven  came." 

A  writer  in  Blachoood*s  Magaxine^  speaking  of 
the  differences  between  Taoism  and  Buddhism, 
remarks:  **I  asked  one  of  the  Taoist  priests 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  salient  distinction 
between  his  religion  and  Buddhism — a  queiition 
which  staggered  him  visibly.  After  mature 
consideration  he  replied,  *  The  Exalted  Brethren 
shave  their  heads  bare,  but  we  Searchers  After 
the  Way  twist  ours  into  a  topknot — thus.'  *' 

The  Woman*s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Epi>copal  Church  has  decided  to 
open  an  educational  institution  in  Rome  for  the 
dau<;hters  of  the  better  classes  of  Italians,  and 
for  English  and  American  young  ladies  who 
wish  to  study  in  Rome  and  acquire  a  good  clas- 
sical education.  It  is  likely  to  be  very  success- 
ful. Information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained 
of  Mixs  M.  E.  Vickery,  Palazzo  Moroni,  Vicolo 
San  Nicola  da  Tolentino,  Rome,  Italy. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Davis,  of  Japan,  says  that  the  edu- 
cated mind  in  Japan  is  steeped  in  pantheism. 
**It  is  difficult  to  get  students  to  grasp  clearly 
the  idea  of  tiie  personality  of  God  or  that  of 
their  own  personality.  A  man  who  has  been  a 
student  of  theology  for  three  years,  and  an  ear- 
nest Christian  worker,  read  an  essay  on  sin  the 
other  day,  in  which  he  argued  that  there  is  no 
soul  in  man,  only  a  part  of  God  which  inhabits 
the  bt)dy,  and  at  death  returns  to  and  is  ab- 
sorbed in  God  agfiin,  an  a  drop  of  water  taken 
from  a  lake  returns  to  the  lake  again." 
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Dr.  F.  £.  Clark,  who  has  recently  been  Tint- 
ing Mexico,  writes:  '*They  have  their  fine 
cathedrals  and  g^r^reously  arrayed  priests,  to  be 
sure,  but  Catholicism,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
has  had  opportunity  to  bring  forth  its  legitimate 
fruits  in  Mexico.  The  Catholicism  of  Mexico 
is  the  Catholicism  of  Spain,  of  southern  Italy, 
or,  worse  still,  of  South  America.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion which  does  not  raise  its  worshipers  to  the 
level  of  the  Brahman  of  India  or  the  Buddhist 
of  Japan.  It  is  a  religion  which  patronizes  the 
bull  ring  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  which  fiutters 
lottery  tickets  before  the  eyes  of  the  kneeling 
worshipers  in  the  cathedrals;  and  thinks  little 
of  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  as  the  numerous 
avowed  priests'  sons  whom  one  meets  testify.*' 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  once  characterized  the 
Russians  as  the  most  religious  people  in  Europe. 
It  may  be  true ;  at  least,  no  people  do  so  much 
bowing  and  worshiping  of  one  kind  and  another 
before  all  sorts  of  images,  relics,  and  ecclesias- 
tical equipages  and  garments.  Indeed,  they 
seem  to  worship  their  czar  almost  as  they  do 
the  Virgin.  But  no  people  has  less  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  worship.  The  opulent  gems  of  saints 
glitter  above  the  filthiest  fioors;  and  the  incense 
of  prajer  mingles  with  the  vilest  odors.  A 
very  curious  illustration  of  this  incongruity  is 
mentioned  in  the  fact  that  on  the  celebration  of 
the  mass  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  in 
Moscow,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  stop 
the  din  of  hammers  and  saws  made  by  the 
workmen  who  were  removing  the  platform  on 
which  the  czar  had  crowned  himself  before  the 
altar. — Independent, 

Bev.  J.  A.  Bucher  reports  that  at  the  tenth 
annual  session  of  the  Switzerland  Conference 
held  in  Basel,  in  June,  under  the  superin tend- 
ency of  Bishop  Goodsell,  the  reports  were  en- 
couraging: ''The  statistics  show  an  increase  in ' 
membership  of  888,  making  the  total  number  of 
members  6,469,  and  of  probationers  1,098.  The 
property  of  the  Conference  represents  a  value  of 
1,814,552  francs.  The  debts  resting  on  it  ag- 
gregate 600,488  francs,  leaving  1,214,069  francs 
of  clear  property.  The  grand  total  of  receipts 
for  all  purpoees  from  our  membership  is  210,000 
franca,  or  twenty-seven  and  one  half  francs  per 
member — a  very  gratifying  figure  indeed  in  con- 
sideration of  the  very  humble  financial  situa- 
tioa  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  The 
territory  of  oar  Switzerland  Conference  com- 
prises 229  preaching  places,  an  average  of  five 
for  every  member  and  probationer  of  the  Con- 
ference.   We  print  seven  papers  for  Church, 


Sunday  school,  and  missionary  purposes,  and 
have  47,608  subscribers;  among  them,  6,578,  or 
89  per  cent  of  the  whole  membership,  for  our 
official  weekly,  The  Etangdiet,  The  vote  on 
the  constitutional  amendment  was  unanimous 
against  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Gleneral 
Conference." 

Dr.  S.  P.  Craver  writes  from  Paraguay:  "I 
lately  made  a  visit  to  Villa  Concepcion,  the  sec- 
ond town  in  importance  in  the  republic,  and 
two  public  meetings  attended  by  between  fifty 
and  sixty  of  the  most  infiuential  men  of  the 
place  were  addressed  by  the  writer  on  religious 
themes  adapted  to  the  initiation  of  the  work  of 
the  Gospel  among  those  who  are  skeptical,  in- 
different, or  nominally  Roman  Catholic.  The 
reception  of  the  message  was  enthusiastic,  an 
ample  ball  was  offered  for  future  services  free  of 
charge,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  regular 
bimonthly  visits  for  the  rest  of  this  year.  The 
doors  are  opening,  and  the  Lord  is  leading  us 
forward  to  victory.  The  field  as  a  whole  is  a 
hard  one,  with  great  indifference  to  religion 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  and  great  igno- 
rance and  superstitious  subjection  to  Rome 
among  the  masses  of  the  poor,  native  element. 
Terrible  laxity  of  morals  prevails  from  highest 
to  lowest,  with  the  direst  need  of  the  purifying 
infiuence  of  Qospel  truth." 

Rev.  Dr.  Edkins  gives  in  the  Shanghai  Mee- 
9enger  an  account  of  a  conversation  held  by  him 
with  a  Mohammedan.  He  says:  ''Numerous 
as  Mohammedans  are  in  China,  very  few  of  them 
are  originally  Chinese.  They  are  chiefiy  Turks, 
Persians,  or  Arabs,  who  have  at  different  periods, 
since  the  age  of  Mohammed,  pressed  into  China, 
built  mosques,  and  introduced  an  order  i >f  priests 
addressed  as  Ahhung.  Such  person  is  in  other 
countries  known  as  Mullah.  One  such  came  to 
me  in  Peking  five  years  ago,  bringing  with  him 
a  note  from  a  misaioBary.  He  wished  to  know 
Christian  views  ahout  the  Trinity,  and  we  looked 
together  at  some  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
bearing  on  the  doctrine.  Among  these  passages 
were  some  in  John  14,  where  our  Lord  teaches 
the  mission  of  the  Comforter.  Jesus  says,  'I 
and  my  Father  are  one.  I  am  in  the  Father 
and  the  Father  in  me.  I  g^  to  my  Father.  On 
that  very  account  ye  shall  do  greater  things 
than  I  do.  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
send  you  another  Comforter.  By  his  dwelling 
with  you  ye  shall  know  him,  and  he  shall  teach 
you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you.' 
Instead  of  recognizing  this  as  divine  teaching 
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my  yiaitor  maintained  that  Christ  will  come 
again,  and  when  he  appears  all  mankind  will 
obey  the  true  faith.  This  agrees  with  what  very 
many  Mohanmiedans  say,  especially  some  of  the 
most  fervent  sectaries  in  the  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries of  the  East  at  present.  Mohammed,  they 
say,  is  the  Comforter.  He  honors  Christ  and 
brings  to  remembrance  what  Christ  taught. 
They  claim  to  believe  in  Christianity,  but  they 
do  so  in  the  Mohammedan  sense.  The  last  and 
greatest  of  the  prophets,  they  say,  bears  witness 
to  Jesus — ^the  Icut  hut  one.  He  is  the  Paraclete. " 
Of  the  11,500,000  direct  living  descendants  of 
the  Vikings,  2,500,000,  or  more  than  one  fifth, 
reside  in  the  United  States.  A  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  Scandinavians  than  of  any  other 
class  of  immigrants  are  settled  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  and  their  value  as  immigrants  is 
that  they  choose  a  pursuit  in  which  they  excel. 
Their  great  adaptability  to  the  circumstances 
and  customs  of  their  adopted  country  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  They  have  come  into 
the  United  States,  not  for  adventure,  but  with 
serious  purpose.  They  have  sometimes  been 
clannish,  but  how  can  any  class  with  a  foreign 
speech  avoid  clannishness  ?  Out  of  it,  through 
the  gates  of  the  English  language  (which  they 
learn  eagerly  and  quickly),  speedy  naturaliza- 
tion, and  increased  prosperity,  they  pass  into 
broader  relations.  The  three  nationalities 
mingle  freely  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Americans  in  business  and  politics.  Intermar- 
riages are  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  the 
complex  people  which  may  hereafter  be  called 
Scandinavian  will  appear  many  of  the  qualities 
of  each  component.  They  will  be  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, and  Protestant;  they  will  be  intelli- 
gent, persistent,  patient,  and  thrifty.  We  shall 
not  expect  the  current  of  their  life  to  run  coun- 
ter to  that  of  the  nation.  They  readily  fit  into 
places  among  our  better  classes.  Because  of 
their  habits  of  thought,  their  respect  for  educa- 
tion, and  their  conservatism,  the  difficulties  of 
adjusting  ourselves  to  their  presence  are  at  a 
minimum.  As  Americans  they  will  be  builders, 
not  destroyers.  Their  greatest  service  will  be  a 
'"'iBrhty,  steadying  influence,  reinforcing  those 
high  qualities  which  we  sometimes  call  Puritan, 
sometimes  American. — Kendrick  Charles  Bab- 
cock,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 

Rev.  S.  P.  Graver,  D.D.,  writes  from  Asun- 
cion, Paraguay:  **The  South  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  an  organization  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  in  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco  for  the  past  eight  years,  ex- 


closiTely  among  the  micivilized  and  pagan 
Indian  tribes.  The  present  missionary  force 
consists  of  Messrs.  Gmbb,  Hay,  Pride,  Hunt,  and 
Mrs.  Hay.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay  are  located  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River,  opposite 
the  important  town  of  Villa  Concepcion.  The 
other  missionaries  have  centers  of  operations  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  and  thirty  leagues  to  the 
westward  in  the  utterly  wild  regions  of  the 
Qran  Chaco.  Their  field  of  operatiofis  lies 
principally  among  the  Lengua,  Toba,  and  Mascoi 
tribes,  each  of  which  speaks  a  different  lan- 
guage. None  of  these  languages  is  written,  so 
that  the  missionaries  are  obliged  to  learn  them 
word  by  word  from  the  Indians,  form  their  own 
dictionaries,  and  make  a  grammar.  Necessarily 
the  work  is  slow,  and  the  eight  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  work  was  first  begun  have  been 
too  few  to  show  much  fruit.  The  missionaries 
have  given  their  principal  attention  to  the 
Lengua  language  as  the  one  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number,  and  they  are  able  to  converse 
somewhat  freely  with  those  Indians  on  affairs  of 
everyday  life.  But  here  a  grreat  difiSculty 
presents  itself,  growing  out  of  the  d^^raded 
condition  of  the  tribes.  While  they  are  not 
savages  in  the  sense  of  being  bloodthirsty  and 
warlike,  they  are  in  a  complete  state  of  barba- 
rism and  ignorance  of  any  religion.  They  be- 
lieve in  evil  spirits,  and  have  a  mortal  terror  of 
them ;  but  they  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  God, 
nor  to  possess  any  sort  of  worship.  They 
practice  some  forms  of  incantation  to  placate 
the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirits,  but  appear  to  be 
utterly  without  belief  in  good  spirits.  If  there- 
fore they  can  be  said  to  have  any  worship,  it 
would  properly  be  classed  as  demon  worship." 

The  visit  oC  Pastors  Lauga  and  Erilger,  the 
deputation  of  the  Paris  Missionary  Society  to 
Madagascar,  is  making  a  great  impression  upon 
the  Malagasy.  They  had  been  led  to  believe, 
by  the  assertions  of  the  Romanists,  that  there 
were  no  French  Protestants  in  existence,  and 
that  one  consequence  of  the  French  occupation 
would  be  that  they  would  all  have  to  become 
Roman  Catholics;  and  even  the  contrary 
declarations  of  Qeneral  Duchesne  had  not  been 
fully  believed.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  joy  to 
the  native  Christians  to  see  for  the  first  time  two 
French  Protestant  pastors,  and  to  be  assured  of 
the  interest  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
their  welfare.  These  pastors  have  had  a  time  of 
very  hard  work  in  Madagascar,  meetings  and 
visitations  of  churches  being  arranged  for  every 
day,    and    necessitating  much  traveling  in  a 
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mouDtainous  country.  Mr.  Er&ger  has  suffered 
severely  from  fever;  but  everywhere  the  visitors 
have  been  cheered  by  the  cordial  welcome  ex- 
tended to  them  by  all  the  evangelical  societies 
working  in  Madagascar  and  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  native  Christians. — Journal  de»  Missions 
Etangdiques, 

Look  at  the  conditions  in  our  own  land  to- 
day. It  is  a  time  of  peace.  The  ends  of  this 
continent  are  brought  near  to  each  other;  yea, 
the  ends  of  the  earth  are  tied  together  by 
steam  and  electricity.  Representatives  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  here  to  influence  or  be 
influenced.  Out  of  the  varied  elements  existing 
on  this  continent  a  nation  is  being  built.  It 
has  its  outward  contour,  but  no  man  knows 
what  its  life  is  to  be.  We  are  in  the  plastic 
period.  There  is  unrest  and  constant  longing 
for  something  higher  and  more  noble  in  human 
living  than  has  been  realized  by  those  who  have 
preceded  us.  The  struggle  is  largely  blind  and 
unintelligent,  but  it  makes  these  days  big  with 
importance  to  this  nation  and  to  the  world.  If 
the  life  of  Qod  becomes  incarnate  in  the  life  of 
our  people  it  will  be  well  with  us.  But  we,  as 
Christians,  have  no  time  to  waste  if  we  expect 
to  make  this  a  truly  Christian  nation.  The 
next  ten  years  will  have  more  to  do  with  shap- 
ing the  religious  life  of  this  nation  than  will 
the  last  fifty  of  the  dawning  twentieth  century. 
It  is  the  fullness  of  time  for  American  Christians. 
—X.  A.  OrandaU,  D.D, 

The  Indian  Witness  of  July  11  gives  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  respecting  the  late  Rev.  J.  T. 
McMahon :  ''A  telegram  from  Dwarahat  reached 
Naini  Tal  Monday  morning,  bringing  the  sad 
news  that  the  Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon,  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Eumaon  District  of  the  North 
India  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Conference, 
died  of  typhoid  midaria,  at  his  hooDC,  Dwarahat, 
on  Sunday  evening,  July  5.  Mr.  McMahon  re- 
turned from  his  visit  to  the  borders  of  Tibet 
about  the  middle  of  June  in  poor  health,  and 
we  now  learn  that  his  sickness  has  terminated 
fatally.  Mr.  McMahon  served  three  years  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  and  was  one  of  'Sherman's 
boys'  in  the  famous  'march  to  the  sea.'  He 
arrived  in  India  in  October,  1870.  His  first 
station  was  Roy  Bareilly,  where  he  with  some 
success  carried  out  his  theory  of  self-supporting 
work,  for  a  number  of  years  taking  no  salary 
from  the  Missionary  Society  and  getting  his 
support  from  the  English  congregation  which 
he  collected  in  that  rural  station.    From  Roy 


Bareilly  he  was  transferred  to  Pauri,  Garhwal, 
and  after  two  years'  service  there  the  family, 
including  Mrs.  McMahon  and  ^ve  boys,  returned 
to  America  in  the  beginning  of  1884.  Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon returned  alone  at  the  close  of  1885  to  his 
old  station  in  Qarh^al.  After  several  years  he 
again  returned  to  America,  and  on  his  third  ar- 
rival in  India  in  company  with  Mrs.  McMahon 
he  was  made  Presiding  Elder  of  Eumaon  Dis- 
trict, having  also  charge  of  the  Dwarahat  Sta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  transparent  and  inflexible 
honesty,  a  conscience  incarnate,  a  thorough 
radical  who  would  not  and  could  not  compro- 
mise; a  man  who  knew  no  via  media  between 
theory  and  practice,  who  tried  at  least  to  do 
everything  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  done, 
undeterred  and  undaunted  by  opposition  or 
difficulty." 

Bare  African  Oarioe. 

BT  BISHOP   HABTZELL. 

The  East  African  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  needs  $10,000  to  properly 
equip  it  for  aggressive  work  among  the  millions 
of  heathen  within  its  reach,  and  who  are  ready 
to  receive  the  Gospel. 

Lands  are  to  be  paid  for,  houses  built  for  the 
missionaries,  and  a  hospital  must  be  provided 
for. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Richards,  our  superintendent, 
coming  home  to  recruit  in  health,  has  brought 
with  him  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
curios,  and  generously  donates  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds to  our  East  African  Mission. 

These  curios  are  not  only  real,  but  exceedingly 
valuable.  The  plan  is  to  donate  them  to  those 
who  will  help  us.  They  are  not  for  sale,  and 
cannot  be  bought  in  America.  They  are  in- 
tended for  those  who  will  help  us  in  that  far-off 
and  wonderful  mission  field. 

Mr.  Richards  has  given  sixteen  years  to  that 
field.  Among  other  great  things  accomplished 
he  has  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Tonga  language  and  published  it,  having 
trained  native  boys  to  do  the  typesetting.  This 
opens*  the  way  to  give  the  precious  word  to 
8,500,000  heathen. 

We  wish  these  curios  to  go  to  those  whose 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  and 
whose  special  interest  in  Africa's  millions  lead 
them  to  help  us.  These  curios  will  be  sent  to 
those  who  make  contributions  to  our  East 
African  Mission  Fund.  They  consist  of  many 
varieties,  and  illustrate  native  ingenuity  and 
common  life,  such  as  blankets,  axe«.  bows  as 
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arrows,  pillows,  dresses  for  men  and  women, 
many  articles  worked  in  beads,  such  as  collars, 
snuff  pouches,  etc.,  bowls,  canes,  cups,  drums, 
valuable  musical  instruments,  knives,  pots, 
shields,  spears,  etc. ;  also  antelope,  leopard,  lion, 
aud  other  animal  skins.  This  splendid  collec- 
tion includes  over  1,200  articles. 

Send  for  a  descriptive  catalogue.  Address 
all  letters  concerning  these  curios  to  the  Rev. 
E.  H.  Richards,  Norwalk,  O. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Managers. 

{Eidrtici  from  Proeeedinon.) 

Thi  Board  of  Maoaffora  of  tbe  Minlonary  Society  of  ttie 
Methodist  Bpiacopal  Cburcb  met  Id  Urn  Mlulon  Boonas, 
September  Ift,  1896.  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  D.D.,  presldinir* 

The  Treaaarer's  statements  for  July  and  August  were 
read. 

Tlie  reports  of  tbe  Committees  on  Lands  and  Legacies  and 
on  Finance  were  adopted. 

Tbe  expenses  for  tbe  outgoing  and  returning  of  sereral 
missionaries,  their  families,  and  their  children  were 
authorized. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Drees  was  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  on 
oertaln  cburcb  property  in  Buenos  Ayres  to  aid  in  erecting 
a  church  building  for  the  Spanish  work. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Drees  was  fn^nted  power  of  attorney  to  accept 
and  dispose  of  oertaln  property  in  Bosario  de  Santa  Fe,  and 
to  dlspoee  of  a  lot  in  Bayago  near  Montevideo. 

Tbe  salary  of  Rew.  8.  W.  Siberts,  D  D.,  now  on  siek  leave  in 
fbe  United  States,  was  continued  for  one  year  at  home  rates. 

Dr.  John  W.  Butler  was  authorized  to  make  certain  con- 
tracts respecting  rents  in  Mexico  city. 

Tbe  report  of  the  China  Committee  was  taken  up,  and  the 
following  recommendations  adopted : 

Dr.  Stuart  was  authorized  to  devote  such  time  as  is  neces- 
sary to  ibe  Medical  School  in  Nanking ;  thanks  were  re- 
turned to  Rev.  E.  8.  Little  for  tbe  gift  of  certain  lots  in 
China ;  Mission  Treasurers  were  instructed  not  to  allow 
missionaries  to  overdraw  their  accounts ;  Treasurer  Taft, 
of  the  North  China  Mission,  was  requested  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  in  examining  certain  ac- 
counts; oertaln  deficits  were  ordered  paid,  and  others 
recommitted  with  Instruction  to  report  to  the  Board  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Tbe  following  were  approved  as  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Japan  Conference :  Rev.  J.  C.  Davison,  Rev.  Julius  Soper, 
Bev.  I.  H.  Correll,  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper,  and  Rev.  J.  O.  Spencer. 

Some  bills,  presented  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Belknap,  were  ordered 
paid. 

Provision  was  made  for  an  addition  to  the  parsonage 
building  at  Hakodate,  Japan,  and  for  the  repair  of  a  par- 
sonage at  Nagasaki,  Japan.  • 

Tbe  Committee  on  Self-supporting  Missions  made  a  report 
respecting  tbe  mission  property  and  mission  work  in  Chili. 
Tbe  report  was  ordered  printed,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
subject  was  deferred  to  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  October  19,  at  8  p.  m. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  a  committee  of  three,  to 
be  appointed  by  tbe  Chair,  was  ordered  who  should  confer 
with  tbe  representatives  of  the  Building  and  Transit  Fund 
Society,  to  see  if  some  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which 
ibe  Board  could  carry  on  tbe  work  in  Chill  in  harmony  with 
Ibe  wishes  of  tbe  Society,  and  if  this  cuuld  not  be  dune  it 
•boold  perfect  details  for  the  re-transfer  of  tbe  property  to 
the  Society  and  report  to  the  Board  at  tbe  meeting  on 
October  19.  Tbe  chair  appointed  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  General 
B.  L.  Dobbins,  and  Secretary  Leonard  as  tbe  committee. 


Ber.  0.  P.  OariaonwM appointed Timiiim  ai  tteSvedei 
Oonferenoe. 

-The  Treasarer  of  the  Mlsfloiiary  Society  wuaotborlaed  to 
advance  $14,000  tar  the  beneOt  of  tbe  new  batldlng  In  Bom^ 
and  provision  for  the  remaining  indeblediiess  on  tbe  build- 
ing was  referred  to  the  Finance  Oommittee  for  careful  con- 
sideration and  report. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  repair  of  mtalon  bnildlng 
in  Cawnpore,  India. 

The  Board  adopted  the  following :  **  Miisloiiariea  In  for- 
eign fields  are  instmoled  to  arrange  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture for  tbe  United  States  on  forioogb  (ezoepi  incasesof 
serious  fUlnro  of  health)  so  that  they  may  return  promptly 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  nnleas  further  detained  by  penonal 
or  fkmlly  affliction.** 

Bev.  J.  L.  T.  lAwaon  and  Bev.  Charles  Telford  Brtoksoa 
and  wife  were  approved  as  mliwionariee  to  India,  sokdeet  to 
the  usual  ezaminatlon  by  the  Ooounlttee  on  Nomination! 
and  General  Beference. 

The  report  of  the  Oommittee  on  Domestic  Mtnrions  wsi 
adopted. 

The  application  tor  an  appropriation  for  work  among  t^6 
Italians  on  the  Pacific  poaat  was  referred  to  the  Genersl 
MISBlonary  Committee. 

The  report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Publlcatlont  was  adopted, 
dedlnlng  the  offer  to  subetltnte  another  periodical  for  the 
present  miaslonary  publication,  declaring  that  the  Oospkl 
IN  All  L4NDS  was  an  Important  and  necessary  publication 
for  supplving  needed  missionary  Information  to  tbe  Oharcta, 
making  the  Corresponding  Secretariea  reaponaible  for 
twelve  pages  in  each  number,  and  ordering  the  discontin- 
uance of  World-Wide  Mimdotu  with  the  October  nnmber, 
tbe  subscribeis  to  be  supplied  with  Gospil  in  All  Lands 
to  tbe  close  of  their  subscription.  Tbe  Secretariea  were 
authorized  to  issue  bulletins  or  appeals  at  their  dlKredon. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomtnattona  and  Gen- 
eral Reference  recommending  Dr.  F.  M.  Wooiaey  as  medi- 
cal missionary  to  West  China,  and  Miss  H.  B.  Ehnere  to  go 
out  as  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wnolsey  was  adopted. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Benben  Nelson  was  presented,  through 
Treasurer  Eaton,  to  the  Board,  aad  was  aooepted  with 
thanks. 

D-.  George  P.  Mains  was  elected  Acting  Treasorer  to 
serve  during  the.abMnce  of  Treasurer  Baton. 

DiATB  or  OR.  swnrDKLis. 

A  oommittee  consisting  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Ormw.  General  J.  P. 
BusUng,  Mr.  Charies  Scott,  and  Mr.  B.  W.  p.  Goff,  baring 
been  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  ndnnte  In  regcard  to 
the  late  Dr.  W.  M.  Swindells,  a  member  of  tlie  Board  ilnoo 
the  last  General  Conference,  they  made  tbe  follo>Wlng  re* 
pitrt,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

*"  Whereas^  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  renMUve  from 
our  midst  one  of  our  recently  eleoted  members,  Ber. 
William  M.  Swindells,  D.D.,  this  Board  desires  tiereby  to 
record  its  sense  of  his  great  loss  to  tlie  Cburoli,  and  to  tes- 
tify its  appreciation  of  his  high  character,  both  as  a  minis- 
ter and  a  man.  He  was  gifted  with  an  acute  Intellect  and 
real  force  of  character,  and  to  Philadelphia  M«*thodlsm  es- 
pecially be  was  a  power  for  nsefulnesi  and  for  God. 

**  We  commend  bis  life  and  example  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  wot  Id,  and  bespeak  for  his  bereaved  family  the  sym- 
pathies of  tbe  Church  and  the  consolations  of  divine  grace. 
A  copy  of  this  minute  is  ordered  sent  to  his  family.** 


Key.  H.  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Japan  Mission,  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  Maj  on  acoount  of  his  health. 
He  will  make  his  home  at  Kingston,  Pa.,  for  several 
months.  He  writes,  "  I  have  sufficiently  recoyered 
to  be  able  to  assist  brethren  in  taking  their  mission- 
ary collection." 
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Topa;-titrvydom  in  Japan. 
It  has  oftea  been  remarked  ItiRt  the  Japanese 
do  maair  things  in  a  way  that  runs  directly 
counter  to  European  ideas  of  what  ia  natiinil 
and  proper.  To  the  Jnpanese  themselveB  our 
ways  appear  equally  unoccouD table.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  that  a  Tokyo  lady  asked  tlie 
present  writer  why  foreigners  did  so  muny 
things  topsy-turvy  instead  of  doing  them  natu- 
rally, after  the  manner  , 
of  her  country  people. 
Here  are  n  few  in- 
•tauces  of  this  contra- 

Japaneae  books  begin 
at  what  we  should  call 
the  end,  the  word^ni^ 
comiog  where  wo  put 
the  title-pflgf.  Tlie 
footnotes  are  printed 
•t  the  top  of  the  page, 
and  tlie  reader  puts  in 
his  marker  at  the  bot- 
tom. In  newspaper 
paragraphs  a  large  full 
atop  ia  put  at  the  }ifjjin- 
ninff  of  each. 

Hen  make  Ihemselvee 
merry  with  wine,  not 
after  dinner,  but  be- 
fore. Sweets  also  conie 
before  the  piVoM  lU  t(- 

TUe  whole  method 
of  tresting  horacs  is  the 
opposite  of  ours.  A 
Japanese  mounts  his  horse  no  the  right  side,  all 
parts  of  the  barncES  are  fastened  on  the  right 
aide,  the  roane  is  made  to  hang  on  the  left  side; 
and  when  the  horae  is  brought  home  its  head  ia 
placed  wbere  the  tail  ought  to  be,  and  the  ani- 
mal is  fed  from  a  tub  at  the  stable  door. 

Boats   are   hauled    up    on    the   beach    stern 
flnt. 

The  color  of  mourning  is  not  black,  but  white. 

The  Japanese  do  not  say  "northeast,"  ''south- 
wett."  but  "eastnorth,''  weatsoutb." 

They  carry  babies,  not  in  their  arms,  but  on 
their  backs. 


n  V      Price,  fifiy  'rnto  for  ont  Am 
rrj/  munthjor  one  ytUT.) 


In  addressing  a  letter  they  employ  the  follow- 
ing order  of  words:  "  Japan,  Tokyo,  Akasaka 
District,  auchand-sueh  a  street,  19  Number, 
Smith  John  Mr."— thus  putting  the  general  fifst 
and  the  particular  afterward,  which  is  (be  exact 
reverse  of  our  method. 

Uany  tools  and  implemenls  are  used  in  a  way 
which  is  conlriiry  to  ours.  For  instance.  Japa- 
□ese  keys  turn  in  instead  of  out,  and  Japanesa 
CD  rpenlers  saw  and 
plane  toward,  instead 
of  away   from,    them- 

bouse  are  at  the  back. 
The  garden,  too,  is  at 
theback.  Wbenbuild- 
ing  a  house  the  Jap- 
anese cnnslruct  ihe  roof 
first  then,  having  num- 
bered the  pieces,  they 

keep  it  uDiil  the  Bub- 

structure  is  finished. 

In    making    up 
counts  they  write  dowi 
the    figures 
item      corresponding 
with  the  figures  neit. 

Politeness  prom  pit 
I  hem  to  remove,  not 
their  headgcai ,  but 
their  footgear, 

Their  needlework 
sometimes  curiously  re- 
verses European  meth- 
ods. Belonging  as  he  does  to  the  inferior  sev, 
Ihe  present  writer  can  only  speak  hesitatingly 
on  such  a  point;  but  an  English  lady  resident 
in  Tokyo  tells  him  that  the  impulse  of  her  Jap- 
anese maids  is  always  to  sew  on  cuffs,  frills, 
other  like  things,  topsy-turvy  and  inside  ' 
If  that  is  not  the  na  plvt  ultra  of  ccmtrsrit 
what  is  ; 

Hen  in  Ja]>an  are  most  empliatically 
inferior  sei.     When  (which  does  not  often  hap- 
pen) a  husband  condescends  to  take  hta  wife  out 
with  him,  it  is  my  lord's  jinrikisha  that  bowli 
oS  first.     The  woman  gets  into  hers  aa  best 


Ub- J 

m 


i.p. 
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call,  and  trundles  along  behiod.  Btill,  womeD 
Lave  some  few  coDsi>ktians.  In  Europe  ga; 
bacbelors  are  apl  to  be  captivated  bj  the  charms 
of  actresses,  lu  Japan,  where  there  are  no  ac- 
tresses to  aprak  of,  it  is  the  women  who  fall  in 
love  with  fashionable  actors. 

Strangest  of  all.  after  a  liath  the  Japanese  dr; 
themaelFea  with  a  dauip  towel  \ —  Ciamberlaiu'i 
"  Thing»  Japanett," 


The  Beligion  of  a  Japanese  B07. 

(Biliuci  from  Diary  ot  E  OiJilniur*  1 

I  BBLiKVED    'itid  Ihut  tiiitcrcly,  that  there 
dwelt  ia  each    f  luu  ini  r  I  I"  l^mplPa  Its  goda. 


jealous  over  its  jurisdiction,  ready  with  pnoish- 
tnent  to  any  transgressor  that  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  god  whom  I  reverenced  aod 
adored  most  was  the  god  of  learning  and  writ- 
ing, for  whom  I  faithfult;  observed  the  twentr- 
flfth  of  every  month  with  due  sanctity  and  aacri- 
Gcc.  I  prostrated  myself  before  his  image,  ear- 
neatly  implored  his  aid  to  improve  my  handwrit- 
ing and  help  my  memory. 

Then  there  is  a  god  who  presides  over  rice 
culture,  and  bis  errands  unto  mortals  are  done 
by  white  foies.  He  can  be  approached  with 
prayers  to  jirotect  our  houses  from  fire  and  rob- 
bery, and,  as  my  father  waa  mostly  awny  from 
home  and  I  waa  alone  with  my  mother,  I  ceased 
not  to- beseech  this  god  of  rice  to  keep  my  poor 
home  from  the  Sfud  disasters.  There  waa 
aoother  god  whom  I  feared  more  than  all  tho 
others.  His  emblem  was  a  black  raven,  and  lie 
was  the  searcher  of  man's  inmost  heart.  The 
keeper  ot  his  temple  issued  papers,  upon  which 
ravens  were  printed  in  somber  colors,  the  whole 
having  a  miraculoua  property  to  cause  immedi- 
ate hemorrhage  when  taken  into  the  stomach  by 


anyone  who  told  a  falsehood.  I  often  v 
caled  my  truthfulness  before  my  comrade)  by 
calling  upon  them  to  teat  my  veracity  by  the  Die 
o(  a  piece  of  this  sacred  paper. 

Still  anotliet  god  eierciaes  healing  powerovet 
those  wlio  suSer  frcm  toothache.  Bim  alsodid 
I  cal!  upon,  as  1  wa3  a  constant  sufferer  from  this 
painful  malady.  He  would  exact  from  hisdevotee 
a  vow  to  abstain  from  pears,  as  specially  obnoi- 
ious  to  him.  Future  study  in  chemistry  and 
toxicology  revealed  to  me  a  good  scientific  foun- 
dation for  this  abstinence,  ns  the  injuriouseflecl 
of  grape  sugar  upon  the  decaying  teeth  is  well 
known.  But  all  of  heathen superatitions cannot 
be  so  happily  eiptained. 

One  god  would  impose  upon  me  abstinence 
from  beans,  anotber  from  the  use  of  eggs,  till 
after  1  Lad  made  all  my  vows,  many  of  my  boy- 
ish delicacies  were  entered  upon  the  prohibition 
lifet.  With  so  many  goda  to  saUsfy  and  apjiease 
1  was  naturally  a  fretful,  timid  child.  I  framed 
a  general  prayer  to  be  offered  lo  every  one  of 
them,  adding,  of  coura*,  especial  requests  »p- 
propriate'to  each  as  I  happened  to  poas  befot« 
each  temple. 

Every  morning  as  soon  as  1  washed  myself  I 
offered  this  common  prayer  to  each  of  tlie  four 
groups  of  goda,  located  »t  tUe  four  puiols  of  ibe 
compass,  paying  special  atteution  to  the  eastern 
group,  as  the  Rising  Sun  was  the  greatest  of 
all  goda.  Where  several  temples  were  contigu- 
ous to  one  another  the  trouble  of  repeating  the 
same  prayer  so  many  times  waa  very  great,  and 
I  would  often  prefer  a  longer  route  with  u  tea 
number  of  sanctuaries.  The  number  of  deities 
to  be  worshiped  increased  day  b;  day  till  1  found 
my  little  soul  incapable  of  pleasing  iLcm  all. 
But  a  relief  came  at  last. 

One  Sunday  morning  ■  schoolmate  of  mine 
asked  me  whether  I  would  go  with  biin  to  a 
"certain  place  in  foreigners'  quarter  where  we 
can  hear  pretty  women  sing,  and  a  tall,  big  m«n 
with  long  beard  shout  and  howl  upon  an  ele- 
vated place,  Singing  his  arms  and  twisting  his 
body  in  all  fantastic  manners,  to  all  which  ad- 
mittance is  entirely  free. ''  Buch  was  bisdescrip- 
tion  of  a  Christian  house  of  worship. — Life  atut 

Koto,— The  toto  is  a  Japanese  musical  in- 
strument, a  horixontnl  sounding  board,  some 
six  feet  long,  upon  whicli  are  stretched  strings 
supported   by  ivory   bridges.     It   ia   played  by 

means  of  ivory  finger  tips  fitted  to  the  thumb, 
forefinger,  and  middle  finger  of  each  hand,  and 
gives  forth  agreeablesounda  not  unlike  the  harp. 


Jn  Japan. 
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Tbe  B(9t?  Hblidaj  in  Ja^ao. 
CoLONKL  John  A.  Cockbeill,  while  in  Jkpan, 
wrote  of  the  boys'  holiday  as  follows:  "On  the 
Stb  of  Hay  the  boys  hsTe  their  holiday.  Tbey 
owQ  the  couDtry  then.  Every  bouse  has  a  gay 
pole  of  bamboo,  from  which  floats  one  or  more 
gaudy  fish  made  of  tough  paper.  The  wind 
blows  into  the  mouths  of  these  fish  and  inflates 
them.  The;  float  and  writhe  and  wriggle  in  n 
most  natural  way.  Some  of  them  are  of  enor- 
mous length.  These  fleh  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent carp,  and  the  idea  ia  that  as  the  carp  Bwima 
up  the  rivers  againat  the  most  obstructive  cur- 
rents M)  may  a  sturdy  boy  swim  in  life's  current 
and  achieve  fame  and  fortune.  This  lesson  is 
well  taught.  As  is  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
household  so  is  the  number  of  paper  flsh  on  the 
pole  in  front  tbeteof.  I  have  seen  one  humble 
habitation  with  twelve  fish,  big  and  little, 
dancing  airily  in  front  of  it.  Tbe  boys  are 
great  kite-flyers,  too,  about  this  time.  They 
build  them  of  bamboo  aticke  and  the  strong- 
fibered  paper  for  which  Japan  is  celebrated. 
They  are  eoormoua  in  size,  and  they  send  them 
up  a  half  mile  or  so.  Down  at  Eamakum,  one 
Sunday  last  spring,  I  counted  two  hundred 
kiteahoveringover  that  village.  To  some  were 
attached  a  buz^ng  apparatus,  which  filled  all 
■pace  with  a  droning  that  was  not  unmusical." 


Hakiiig  Oalli  in  Japan. 
A  HIB8I0BAKT  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  now 
at  work  in  Japan,  gives  tbe  following  amusing 
account  of  "society  calls"  aa  made  in  that 
country.  She  says:  "When  a  Japanese  caller 
comes  to  see  me  we  both  kneel  down  on  the 
floor,  leaning  back  on  our  heels,  and  I  say, 
'  O-ia-ki-na-iai,'  which,  literally  translated, 
means,  'Hang  your  honorable  hips;'  or,  in  our 
words,  'Please  be  seated.'  Then  we  each  bow 
twice  very  low,  bo  low  that  our  foreheads  nearly 
touch  the  floor.  Then  the  Japanese  says, 
'Thank  you,'  and  I  say,  'No  trouble  at  all,' 
and  then  we  both  touch  our  foreheads  to  the 
floor  again,  taking  long-drawn  breaths  so  that 
they  can  be  distinctly  heard.  Then  I  say, 
'O^ma-ri-ia-ta-ri-matu,^  which  is,  '  Let  me 
hang  on  your  honorable  eyelids;'  or,  in  good 
English,  'lam  glad  to  see  you.'  Then,  as  I 
understand  so  little  of  the  language,  I  have  ao 
interpreter  called  in,  aud,  after  going  through 
all  those  bows  again,  she  docs  the  rest  of  the 
talking.  I  get  pretty  tired  sometimes,  sitting 
on  my  heels;  and  when  I  go  to  see  a  Japanese 
I  have  to  remove  my  shoes  before  entering  the 
house,  and  then  my  feet  get  pretty  cold.  But 
it  baa  to  be  done,  for  it  is  a  great  insult  to  the 
Japanese  host  to  keep  the  shoes  on,  and  we 
would  not  ofFend  him." 


^         -f-ai 

LaBrf^T^^ 

^ 
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Korea. 


Korea. 
EoKBA  is  shaped  much  like  Italy.  On  this 
continent  it  would  just  about  fit  in  between 
Boston  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  has  much  the 
same  climate  as  that  part  of  our  own  country. 
Besides  the  peninsula  proper,  Korea  includes  a 
part  of  the  mainland  together  with  many  ad- 
jacent islands  of  the  Korean  Archipelago.  There 
are  837  large  cities,  with  from  10,000  to  850,000 
inhabitants.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
the  capital  as  **  Seoul,*'  supposing  that  to  be  the 
name  of  the  town.  Really  that  word  means 
''the  capital,**  and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
Kyung-gi-do,  or  Kyung-gi.  Usually  Seoul  at 
night  looks  like  a  cemetery  of  tombs  after  the 
darkness  has  fallen,  but  sometimes  the  lanterns 
are  seen  shining  everywhere,  illuminating  the 
city. — Congregationalist, 


King  of  Eoiea. 
Li  Hsi,  King  of  Korea,  was  bom  in  1852,  and 
when  twelve  years  of  age  was  selected  by  a 
royal  council  as  heir  to  the  vacant  throne.  He 
was  the  nephew  to  Li  Hwau,  the  last  king  but 
one,  who  dying  childless  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Li  Ping,  who  died  without  children  in 
1864.  He  was  duly  adopted  by  the  queen 
dowager,  the  widow  of  the  crown  prince,  Li 
Ting,  who  had  never  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  he  thus  became  one  of  a  long  line  of  kings 
in  a  monarchy  which  is  pronounced  **  absolute, 
hereditary,  and  divine."  During  his  minority 
until  1873,  another  one  of  the  Li  family,  Li 
Hsia  Yeng,  while  only  one  of  the  Council  of 
Regency,  took  advantage  of  his  position  as^the 
father  of  the  king,  and  usurped  for  eleven  years 
the  chief  power,  under  the  title  of  Kai  Wen  Kun, 
or  Lord  of  the  Great  Court.  A  native  writer 
described  him  as  having  ''bowels  of  iron  and  a 
heart  of  stone.'^—Bishop  E,  E,  Hendrix,  D.D, 


Eoiean  Boy. 
The  Korean  boy  at  first  sight  can  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a  schoolgirl  out  of  doors  without 
her  hat.  His  hair  is  parted  in  the  middle  and 
hangs  in  a  heavy  braid  down  his  back.  When 
he  is  married  his  hair  is  twisted  in  a  topknot 
on  the  crown  of  his  head  and  adds  much  to  his 
dignity.  You  may  see  a  boy  with  his  hair 
queried  on  top  of  liis  head  making  mud  pies  by 
the  roadside  and  feel  sure  that  here,  at  least,  is 
an  exception  to  the  custom,  but  on  inquiry  you 
learn  that  he  is  a  married  man.  He  enjoys  his 
■port  none  the  less  for  the  dignity  of  his  topknot. 


EOCMQ  WOIDOIL 

1r  Korea  at  her  birth  a  name  is  given  to  the 
girl,  but  she  is  never  called  by  it.  On  her  wed- 
ding day  her  name  is  made  known  to  her  hus- 
band, but  if  he  ever  calls  her  by  it,  it  is  when 
no  one  can  hear  him.  She  is  known  as  "  the 
daughter,"  "the  sister,"  "the  wife,"  or  "the 
mother "  of  such  a  one.  Marriage  is  a  matter 
of  arrangement  between  the  heads  of  families 
concerned—- the  bride  and  brid^room  ofttimes 
not  seeing  each  other  until  they  meet  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. — Onward. 


Eoiean  Wiib. 
A  MAN  in  Korea  considers  it  a  great  indignity 
for  another  man  to  speak  to  him  directly  of  his 
wife.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  Korean  poem. 
The  legend  is  that  a  man  had  been  away  from 
home  for  a  long  time  and  was  most  anxious  to  hear 
from  his  wife.  Before  reaching  home  he  met  a 
neighbor  of  whom  he  could  have  inquired,  but 
custom  forbade  that  he  speak  of  his  wife;  be 
therefore  inquired  about  the  plum  tree  that 
grew  in  front  of  his  door.  The  neighbor  under- 
stood and  replied,  "It  is  in  bloom,  'da  true, 
but  pale  from  waiting  long  for  you." — WomanU 
Work.  

The  Capital  of  Korea. 
Bishop  £.  R.  Hbndrix  writes:  "Seoul,  the 
capital  of  Korea,  has  a  population  of  some 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  is  a  walled  city 
of  a  most  picturesque  location,  as  its  walls  in- 
close several  mountain  tops  in  order  to  secure 
greater  protection  by  making  their  precipitous 
sides  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  city.  The 
wall,  which  is  over  twenty  feet  high,  with  its 
eight  great  gates,  was  built  just  five  hundred 
years  ago  by  Ni  Taijo,  the  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty.  It  has  battlements  and  loopholes 
for  archers,  while  its  masdve,  iron-covered 
gates  or  doors  have  until  within  a  year  been 
kept  locked  from  sunset  to.  sunrise,  with  the 
keys  deposited  in  the  palace  of  the  king.  I 
was  shown  at  least  two  places  on  the  wall  where 
belated  foreigners,  as  well  as  natiTea,  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  the  ascent  by  means  of  a 
rope,  which  some  Koreans  living  near  could 
be  induced  to  lower  at  almost  any  hour  of  the 
night.  There  is  a  very  considerable  population 
outside  the  wall,  especially  near  tlie  South*  the 
Little  West,  and  the  West  Gates/  A  walk  upon 
the  wall,  which  is  possible  save  where  it  forma 
part  of  the  palace  inclosure,  gives  an  excellent 
view  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding  country." 


t/opaneM  OirU  and  Women. 


JwpuitaB  Oitla  and 

Japanese  girli  lead  a  happj  life.  Thej  re- 
ceive much  attention  and  care,  especiallj  from 
their,  brothers  and  their  falbera.  The;  enjoy 
pla;  juit  aa  much  aa  girli  in  thi«  land.  The 
moat  popnlar  outdoor  gnmc  ia  that  of  battledoor 
and  ihuttlecock.  Ind  oora  man;  hours  are 
passed  in  telling  stories,  cutting  out  and  gluing 
pictures  together,  etc. 

The  girls  are  verj  fond  of  dolls,  and  one  of 
the  national  feasts  is  known  as  "  The  Feast  of 
Dolls."  The  feast  continues  for  three  daja, 
during  which  the  family  dolls  that  have  lome- 
tiraea  heeu  kept  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
are  brought  out  and  displayed  for  the  admira' 
tion  of  othera. 

But  the  girls  do  not  spend  all  the  time  lu 
play.  They  early  learn  to  keep  house.  In  a 
house  which  has  hardly  any  furniture,  no  carpets, 
no  windows  to  wash,  and  no  latest  style  in 
clothing  to  be  imitated,  there  is  yet  enough  to 
keep  the  girls  and  women  employed.  There  is 
much  sewing  and  washing  required.  The  dresses 
are  taken  apart  when  washed,  and  then  fre- 
quently dyed  before  being  sewed  together.  The 
cloth  is  stretched  on  boards  to  dry  in  the  aun. 

Qirls  are  taught  to  wash,  sew,  and  cook,  and 
aerve  the  meals,and  receive  and  entertain  visitors. 
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Girls  and  women  enjoy  perfect  liberty  day 
and  night,  and  can  go  anywhere  they  please 
wiUiout  covering  their  facea  as  in  some  of  the 
other  Eaatera  countries. 

The  girls  generally  marry  by  the  time  they 
are  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are  many  lo*e 
marriages,  but  neither  love  noracqaaintance  are 
considered  necessary  before  marriage.  Fre- 
quently marriages  are  arranged  by  what  is  known 
as  a  "go-between." 

The  marriage  ceremony  consists  chiefly  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  girl's  name  from  that  of  her 
father's  fumily  and  registering  it  in  that  of  her 
husband's,  and  the  drinking  of  mii  (native 
wine)  from  a  two-spouted  Teasel  alternately  by 
bride  and  groom. 

A  Jupaneee  writes:  "A  peculiar  and  absurd 
practice  of  Japanese  women  to  beautify,  nay, 
rather  to  disBg^re,  their  grace  and  dignity,  ia 
to  blacken  tlieir  teeth  when  they  are  married, 
and  to  keep  their  teeth  black  all  the  time, 
blackening  them  once  or  twice  every  week. 
Thus  black  teeth  are  now  the  sign  of  a  married 
woman.  Therefore,  a  young  woman,  well  ma- 
tured, who  has  pearly  white  teeth,  is  known  as 
an  old  maid,  and  that  is  thought  to  be  a  great 
shame  for  berl  Some  old  maids  blacken  their 
teeth,  though,  in  order  to  hide  tlieir  disgrace." 
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MISSIONARY  CONCERT  ON  JAPAN  AND  KOREA- 

to  become  extinct  would  be  a  grave  offonae  to  the  de- 
ceased ancestors,  and  it  is  not  permitted  in  Japan. 

Ill  appearance  the  Japanese  are  short  in  stature, 
the  men  five  feet  and  three  to  fiye  incbesi  the  women 
about  five  feet  The  men  will  weigh  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  thirtj  pounds, 
and  the  women  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  The  face  is  round,  with  full  cheekbones 
^d  prominent  brow.  The  eyes  slope,  but  not  with 
the  degree  of  obliquity  common  to  the  Chinese. 

During  tlie  last  thirty  years  the  Japanese  have 
made  remarkable  progress  in  civilization,' and  their 
system  of  education,  their  literature,  Uieir  manu- 
factures, and  their  many  railroads  testify  to  tlieir 
marvelous  ability  in  appropriating  that  which  is 
giving  power  and  strength  to  other  nations.  But 
their  civilization  greatly  needs  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tianity. Nearly  all  the  people  are  adherents  of  the 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  faith.  The  Sliintoists  worship 
spirits.  They  have  no  images  in  their  temples,  only 
wooden  boxes  which  the  spirit  is  supposed  to  inhabit 
Prayers  are  written  on  paper  and  hung  up  in  the 
temple,  hoping  they  may  be  answered.  The  spirits 
of  dead  relatives,  ancestors,  and  emperors  are 
worshiped.  The  Buddhists  have  many  gods.  The 
god  of  money  is  the  favorite. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  in  Japan  in  1549 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  1587  a  decree  ban- 
i^ed  the  missionaries  and  ordered  that  all  Christians 
be  put  to  death. 

In  1859  Protestant  Christianity  entered  Japan  in 
the  person  of  missionaries  from  the  United  States. 
The  work  then  commenced  has  grown  until  now 
there  are  in  Japan  654  Protestant  missionaries,  426 
organised  churches,  with  38,710  adult  members. 

These  Christian  missionaries  have  had  much  to  do 
in  stimulating  and  developing  New  Japan,  and  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  wiien  Christianity  will  be 
the  controlling  religion  of  Japan. 

Rev.  William  E.  Griffis,  D.D.,  writes  of  Christian, 
ity  in  Japan :  **  Christianity  is  doing  its  work  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  handfid  of  leaven  '  hid 
in  three  measures  of  meal'  A  quarter  of  a  million 
nominal  Christians  and  several  tens  of  thousands  of 
real  ones  are  teaching  the  nation  new  moral  ideals, 
and  are  living  and  acclimating  the  religion  of  Jeeus. 
Over  twenty- five  thousand  public  schools  in  all 
grades,  from  kindergarten  to  the  imperial  university, 
having  under  it  many  colleges,  are  uprooting  super- 
stition and  broadening  the  minds  of  the  rising  g^er- 
ation.'* 

In  Japan  the  Greek  Church  reports  22,576  adher- 
ents ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  50,302  adherents. 

The  Japan  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  commenced  in  1872.  It  now  reports  18 
male  and  44  female  missionaries,  3,369  members,  and 
1,018  probationers,  with  6,310  Sunday  school  scholara. 


SxHGiNG :  **  Souls  In  Heathen  Darkness  Lyinir** 

Prayer  for  the  far  Bast,  that  the  people  may  give  up  their 
trust  in  false  Rods  and  seoept  the  Christ  through  whom 
oomes  the  righteousness  that  brings  true  peace  to  the  peo- 
ple and  abiding  prosperity  to  the  nation. 

Singing:  **  Our  Father,  God,  Who  Art  in  Heaven." 

Questions  on  (ores. 

Questions  on  Japan. 

Recitation :  **  Japanese  Mother  and  Child." 

Beading :  **  Religion  of  a  Japanese  Boy." 

Collection.       

Japan. 

Japan  consists  of  four  large  and  many  small 
islands  on  the  esstern  coast  of  Asia,  with  an  area  of 
148,456  square  miles  (not  including  Formosa),  and  a 
population  of  over  forty  millions. 

The  national  flag  is  a  red  ball  on  a  white  back- 
ground. The  red  ball  represents  the  sun  rising  out  of 
the  sea.    Japan  is  '*  The  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun." 

The  reigning  emperor  is  Mutsuhito,  who  was  bom 
in  1 852,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1867.  The  system  of  government  was 
that  of  an  absolute  monarchy  until  the  present  em- 
peror established  a  Parliament  in  1 890,  thus  sharing 
his  authority  with  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people. 

Jspan  claims  a  written  history  of  over  twenty-five 
hundred  years,  and  the  present  emperor  is  said  to  be 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  dynasty  thkt  wss  estsb- 
lished  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ 

The  women  of  Japan  have  more  liberty  than  other 
Asiatic  women,  and  their  position  under  the  rapid 
development  of  the  country  is  growing  constantly 
better. 

Tiie  Japanese  babies  are  not  carried  in  their  mother^s 
arms,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  as  soon  as  they 
are  a  few  weeks  old  they  are  placed  on  the  back  of 
an  elder  child  and  thus  carried  from  place  to  place. 
They  are  said  seldom  to  cry.  Mrs.  Chaplin  Ayrton 
has  tried  to  explain  the  goodness  of  Japanese  chil- 
dren on  the  theory  that  the  fumitureless  condition 
of  Japanese  houses  leaves  nothing  for  them  to  break, 
and  they  are  not  always  being  told  not  to  touch  this 
or  that.  The  boys  are  fond  of  playing  soldier,  and 
the  girls  enjoy  playing  housekeeping  and  taking  care 
of  tlieir  dolls. 

The  adoption  of  children  is  quite  general  in  Japan. 
No  family  name  is  ever  allowed  to  run  out  If  a 
married  mau  tinds  himself  without  children  he  looks 
about  for  a  floe  male  child,  and  if  he  can  give  the 
promise  of  bettering  its  condition  he  has  no  trouble 
in  adopting  it  and  giving  it  his  name.  The  same 
affection  and  the  same  care  go  out  to  adopted  chil- 
dren, apparently,  as  to  those  of  consanguinity.  The 
emperor  has  an  adopted  brother.  The  artist  may 
adopt  his  best  pupil  to  the  end  that  his  work  and 
name  may  go  down  to  posterity.   To  permit  a  family 


Mitnonary  Concert  on  Korea. 


KoBiA  ia  a  kiogdom  oociipTlDg  s  praiDHuls  in  tbe 
eaaterD  part  of  Asia.  On  the  Mat  i*  the  Jipsn  Sett, 
and  OD  the  weat  is  the  Telloir  Set.  It  is  about  four 
hundred  miles  long  and  one  hundred  and  fort?  milea 
wide,  and  haa  a  population  of  about  Ivelre  millions. 
It  is  called  b;  the  tiativea  "Cliosun,"  which  means 
"Land  of  Che  Uorniiig  Calm." 

Tlie  form  or  jcoTernmeat  is  that  of  in  abDOliite 
mooarcby.  The  leiftning  monarch,  named  Li  Hei  in 
Chineee,  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  in  1S64. 

Tbe  people  of  Korea  &re  tall,  well  formed  and 
Btron;,  and  in  color  are  lighter  than  the  Japaueae. 
The  Korean  glrla  are  given  nntaes  vliich  they  re- 
tain until  thej  are  married.namei  that  mean  ''Blesa- 
ing,"  "Amiability,"  "  Pair,"  etc.  When  Inarried 
they  are  known  aa  the  wilb  of  such  a  man.  or  the 
Bother  of  Buuh  a  one. 

The  Korean  language  has  an  alphabet  of  fourteen 
eooMHiBiiui  and  eleven  Towels.  The  Chinese  ie  iiaed 
in  all  official  aud  iitenuy  writing.  The  Korean  lan- 
guam  and  the  way  of  writing  it  are  hard  w  leam. 

The  Korean  costume  is  made  of  ailk,  liBen,  cotion. 
and  graaa-eloth,  and  is  long  and  loose  in  stjle.  Id 
color  it  is  generallf  white,  though  red,  blue,  and 
green  ire  often  seen.     It  is  padded  In  winter. 

Mrs.  U.  T.  Scranton  writes  of  tlie  dresa  of  the 
Korean  boys  and  girls:  "The  boja,  when  dressed 
up,  hare  on  long  piok  or  red  coata  and  white  loose 
trouwra,  fastened  about  the  ankle  with  a  band  of  a 
bright  colored  doth  or  ribbon.  They  wear  white 
'  wadded  sodcs  and  wooden  shoes.  Their  long  black 
bair  ia  parted  in  the  middle  and  hanga  in  a  braid 
down  their  backs,  and  is  tied  with  a  black  ribbon. 
The  girla  generally  wear  red  cotton  skirta,  with  abort 
jacketa  either  green  or  yellow  io  color.  Their  balria 
oombed  like  the  bora,  only  they  we*r  a  plum-colored 
ribbon  inatead  of  a  black  one." 

The  Koreana  have  but  little  religinn  and  much 
superstition.  They  believe  Uiat  they  are  surrounded 
by  spirits  who  are  powerful  and  who  c^n  be  pro- 
ptiated  by  prayer  and  gifts.  In  private  houses  are 
found  small  wooden  tablets  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  namea  sod  titles  of  anceators,  and  before  tliese 
incenae  ia  burned. 

Be*.  G.  H.  Jones  writes:  "The  religion  of  Korea 
ia  of  a  triple  character.  Ancestor  worship  wiih  the 
Confucian  code  is  the  State  religion;  Buddhism  has 
A  large  number  oT  monastic  communities  paironitad 
by  tbe  people  whra  thej  have  occasion;  Spiriiisn, 
afom  of  ahamanisn,  ia  the  rcligiou  of  ever;  home." 
Korea  made  a  trea^  with  the  United  State*  in 
1883  which  opened  the  country  to  foreiiniera.  Is 
ISM  Dr.  R.  &  llacUy,  of  the  llethodist  Mission  in 
Japan,  visited  Korea  and  arrai-ged  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  HiSMon  there  In  I88E  misManariea  of 
the  Hethodtat  Kpiscopal  Churdi  and  of  the  Presby- 
teriaa  Church  of  the  United   Sutes  arrived  in  the 


A  Korean  Profcai 


country  and  established  missinue  that  have  ever 
since  been  growing  in  inHuence  and  numbers.  To 
them  have  since  been  added  missionaries  of  tbe 
Church  of  England,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada  and  Australia,  of  the  Metbodiat  Episcopsl 
Church,  South,  and  of  the  American  Baptists. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Jonea  writes:  "In  Korea  the  FroEes- 
tant  mission  work  is  carried  on  at  forty  different 
places.  Tbe  storm  of  war  and  deMilation  lias  driven 
us  ten  years  nearer  our  ultimate  goaL  The  chief  re- 
sults have  been  the  relief  ol  Christiauity  from  mia- 
conceptions  cf  the  people,  the  mastery  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  tongue,  and  the  puecesarul  inauguration  ol 
a  Christian  foundation.  Woman's  work  has  been 
specially  auccessfuL" 

In  Korea  the  Protestant  missionaries  number  8S. 
Of  these  35  are  Presbyterians  (31  from  the  United 
Stnios  and  1  from  Australia);  !6 are Ueibodists from 
the  United  States  (M  of  the  llethodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  1  oT  the  llethodist  Rpisoopal  Church, 
South);  12  areof  IbeChurch  of  Baiiland  from  Eng- 
land; G  are  Baptists  from  the  United  States;  4  are 
independent 

In  October,  189S,  there  were  reported  in  tlie 
Protestant  missions  in  Korea  41  congreitatiou*,  618 
baptizfd  members,  S6T  probationers  or  inquirers  who 
had  fiven  evidences  of  conversion  and  were  ap- 
plicants for  baptiam ;  44G  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Korea  Misnion  of  the  Hetttodtst  Bpisoopsl 
Ghureli  was  commenced  in  IBBS.  It  now  reports 
9  male  and  IB  female  missionaries,  191  members,  and 
388  probetioners. 
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The  Lar^9  Prayer. 


The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Our  Father,  God,  who  art  id  heavoDi 

All  hallowed  be  thr  name : 
Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done 

In  heareii  and  earth  the  same. 

Give  U8  this  day  our  daUy  bread, 

And  as  we  those  forgive 
Who  sin  against  us,  so  may  we 

Forgiving  grace  receive. 

Into  temptation  lead  us  not ; 

From  evil  set  us  free 
And  thine  the  kin^rdom,  thine  the  power 

And  glory,  ever  be. 


The  Macedonian  Cry. 

Souls  in  heathen  darkness  lying, 
Where  no  light  has  broken  through, 

Souls  that  Jesus  bought  by  dying 
Whom  his  soul  in  travail  knew, 

ThouMnd  voices 
Call  us,  o'er  the  waters  blue. 

Hante,  0  haste,  ani  spread  the  tidings 
Wide  to  earih^s  remotest  strand; 

Let  no  brother's  bitter  chidings 
Rise  against  us  when  we  stand 

In  the  judgment, 
From  some  far,  forgotten  land. 


Japanese  Mother  and  Ohild. 

**CoicE,  little  pigeon,  all  weary  with  play. 
Come,  and  thy  pinions  furl." 
That's  what  a  Japanese  mother  would  say 
To  her  deur  litUe  Japanese  frirl. 
"Cease  to  fluiter  ihy  white,  white  wings, 
Now  tiiHt  the  day  is  dead ; 
Listen  and  dream  while  the  mother-bird  sings." 
That  r^eans,  *'lt  is  time  for  bed." 

"Stay,  little  sunbeam  and  cherish  me  here. 
My  heart  is  so  c<  'Id  when  you  roam." 
That  is  the  Japanese  "No,  my  dearl 
rd  rather  you  played  at  home!  " 
"  Rosea  and  lihes  ahall  ntrew  tiiy  way; 
Tiie  Ruu-goddeas  now  has  smiled." 
That's  what  a  Japanese  mother  would  say 
To  a  good  little  Japanese  child. 

— Juliet  Wilhor  Tompkins. 


The  Oonverted  Buddhist  in  Japan. 
A  MISSIONARY  in  Japan  writes:  **  There  was 
once  in  Japan  a  man  who  was  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Buddha,  intelligent,  superior,  and 
most  regular  in  his  attendance  at  the  temple. 
He  read  all  the  old  books  which  contain  the 
teaching  and  laws  Buddha  gave  to  his  follow- 
ers, but  the  more  this  man  searched  into  them 
the  more  he  became  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  all  this  was  not  right,  and  that  there 
must  be  some  higher  power  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  and  a  great  yearning  arose  in  his  heart 
to  find  out  the  truth. 


''After some  years,  in  €k)d*s  proTideoee,  he 
passed  by  a  preaching  place  and  heard  an  Eng- 
lish missionary  speaking  about  the  true  God, 
and  the  man  stood  and  listened  almost  breath- 
lessly. '  This,  this,'  said  he,  '  is  that  Light  and 
Truth  after  which  I  have  been  groping  so  long; 
I  will  be  a  follower  of  the  true  Gk)d.*  He 
spoke  to  the  missionary  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  after  the  usual  instruction  was  baptized. 

''Among  his  children  was  one  pretty  little 
girl  who,  like  her  father,  was  very  eager  in  her 
worship  of  Buddha,  and  attended  the  temple 
so  regularly  that  the  priest  took  notice  of  her 
and  told  her  father  she  ought  to  be  brought 
up  for  a  priestess.  But  as  soon  as  she  beard  of 
the  true  God  she,  too,  at  once  exclaimed,  '  Fa- 
ther, I  will  worship  this  true  and  living  God; 
I  will  never  go  to  the  idoPs  temple  any  more.' 
In  the  end  the  mother  and  three  brothers  all 
became  Christians. 

"  Some  time  afterward  the  girl  was  placed 
in  a  mission  school,  where  she  showed  clever- 
nes<i  far  above  the  average;  on  leaving  it  she 
became  a  Bible  woman,  and  has  been  the 
means,  in  God's  hands,  of  leading  many  of  her 
fellow-countrywomen  to  leave  their  idols  and 
follow  the  Lord  Jesus. 

"  The  father,  being  an  educated  man,  helped 
the  missionaries  in  studying  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, and  also  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible. 
He  is  now  dead,  but  his  three  sons  are  living 
and  keep  steadfast  to  their  faith ;  all  are  clever 
and  getting  on  well.  One  is  nearly  the  head 
man  in  the  post  office  in  Tokyo,  the  capital  of 
Japan,  and  he  and  his  brother  each  have  a 
Bible  class  on  Sundays,  and  help  on  others  as 
they  have  opportunity." 


Whrn  three  or  four  weeks  old  the  Japanese 
baby  is  tied  to  the  back  of  an  elder  brother  or 
sister  or  nurse,  almost  lives  on  the  public  streets, 
and  quickly  learns  to  notice  the  games  of  the 
older  ones.  It  is  this  constant  outdoor  life, 
perhaps,  that  makes  the  Japanese  baby  so 
healthy  and  rosy.  Of  course  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  people  are  not  thus  seen  on  the  public 
highways,  for  the  wealthy  generally  have  beau- 
tiful yards  and  gardens  in  which  the  infant  can 
take  its  outings.  Babies  of  the  royal  family 
are  held  in  the  arms  of  a  nurse  night  and  day 
until  old  enough  to  toddle  for  themselves.  In 
cold  weather  the  nurse's  coat,  or  hoari^  protects 
herself  and  infant;  and  in  hot  weather  a  gayly- 
figured  paper  uml)rella  does  service  as  hat  or 
sunbonnet  for  both  Too  frequently  the  eyes 
of  the  little  ones  are  exposed  to  the  intense  glare 
of  the  sun,  for  play  has  its  charms,  and  the  um- 
brella is  forgotten. — Mrs.  John  Weir, 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 

NOVEMBER,  1896. 
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■nlcarlan  Womaa  CarrrlBK  Water. 

(498) 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  KOREA  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  MISSION. 


Tbb  Biicceas  of  our  appeal  to  the  king  when 
I  first  visited  Korea  ia  1884  Wbs  complete. 
Tlie  royal  permit  to  Christianitj  removed  all 
legal  obstacles,  and  the  way  was  opeoL'd  for 
Ohristian  work  in  Korea.  Kioi  Ok  Kuin's  in- 
tense iQterest  iu  our  proposed  moTement,  bis 
earnest  deairs  Tor  its  immediate  JDitintion,  his 
occasional  allusioDS  to  impendiug  dnuger,  kia 
marked  seriousness  during  some  of  our  inter- 


r  petitioD 


kiu-^'s  prompt  decision  to  grant  t 
had  created  au  emergency,  couvinced  mc  that 
any  judicious  arrungement,  not  involving  finan- 
cial obligation  on  the  part  of  tlie  Society,  which 
J  might  make  to  prepare  the  way  for  opening 
the  proposed  mission  would  be  approved  by  my 
superiors.  Fortunately,  ihrougli  the  kind  of- 
fices of  General  L.  H.  Foote,  (Juited  Stales 
Kinister  to  Koreii,  I  was  able  to  procure  au 
Bgreemcut  sod  con- 
tract by  which  ttir 
premises  occupied 
by  my  family  while 


be  purchased  t>n 
reasouable  terms  by 
our  Society  as  soon 


views,  St rougly  impressed  me  tit  tbetime;but 
it  wns  only  after  the  murderous  Affray  of  the 
following  December  had  revealed  the  perils  of 
the  situation,  and  the  terrible  struggle  for  life 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  thnt  1  could  uuder- 
ateod  the  full  import  of  hia  words  aud  the 
solemnity  of  his  manner. 

As  I  now  review  the  subject,  it  seems  entirely 
probable  thnt.  advised  as  he  was  of  the  nefari- 
ous schemes  of  bis  political  enomiea,  brought 
to  bay  by  their  relentless  opposition,  and  con- 
scious that  his  assassination  was  imminent,  be 
cherished  the  deapcmte  hope  that  in  some  way 
the  increasing  influence  and  moral  support  of 
the  foreigners  in  Seoul  would  strengthen  his 
position  as  statesmaa  and  reformer,  would 
shield  him  from  threatened  violence,  and  might 
give  to  the  party  of  progress  a  long  lea.se  of 
power,  together  with  unchallenged  control  of     changes  i 


public  affairs  in  Korea. 

My  official  instructions  did  not  authorize  me 
to  purchase  or  rent  property  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  contemptated  movement;  nevertheless  con- 
aiderntions  like  the  following,  and  others  of 
similar  purport,  to  the  effect  that  the  Society  I 
represented  purposed  to  enter  Korea  by  the 
earliest  opportunity,  that  funds  to  support  the 
enterprise  were  already  promised,  and  that  the 


reached  Korea. 

We  started  from 
Seoul  July  8,  1SS4, 
on  the  return  trip 
to  Japan,  our  de- 
parture being  some- 
what hastened  by  the  near  approach  of  the  An- 
nual Jleetiiig  of  the  Japan  Mission,  which  we 
desired  to  attend.  The  highway  from  Seoul  to 
Chemulpo  passes  through  a  hilly  country,  form- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  vnlley  of  the  Han 
River,  a  shallow  stream  which  sopplies  tbe  only 
waterway  between  the  ciLpital  and  the  sea.  Tlie 
appearance  of  the  bills  at  certain  points  re- 
minded one  of  the  placer  gold  diggings  of  Cali- 
fornia. Minister  Foote  kindly  sent  with  us  a 
soldier  from  the  guard  of  the  United  Stales  le- 
gation. Our  interpreter  failed  to  join  us  when 
we  left  Seoul ;  subsequently  we  learned  it  was 
because  he  feared  openly  to  associate  with 
persons  who  were  in  communication  with  Kim 
Ok  Kuin  and  the  progressive  party. 

We  bad  learned  that  considerable  eicitement 

prevailed  at  Seoul  in  consequence  of  tbe  recent 

i  foreign  policy  of  the  govern- 


but  it  never  entered  our  minds  that  « 
in  a  few  months  a  terrible  riot  would  occur  in 
Seoul,  that  the  lives  of  foreigners  residing  there 
would  be  in  peri!,  while  the  members  and  police 
of  tbe  Japanese  legation  would  be  flying  for 
their  lives,  uodcr  cover  of  darkness,  over  the 
road  we  were  then  traveling. 

Arriving  at  the  midway  station,  to  avoid  the 
extreme  beat  and  impure  air  of  the  inn,  we 
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•topped  for  rest  uid  lunch  noder  a  tree  on  the 
MDsJde  near  the  village,  after  which  we  dis- 
miued  our  escort  and  proceeded  to  Chemulpo, 
which  place  we  reached  toward  sunset,  and 
most  gratefully  accepted  the  invitation  kindlj 
tendered  ua  bj  the  Japaaese  consul,  T.  Eoba- 
jashi,  Esq.,  to  occnp;  rooms  in  bis  consulate 
building  while  awaiting  our  steamer  for  Japan. 

At  every  point  we  visited  in  Kotea  we  conld 
not  ful  to  notice  the  prominent  position  and 
liberal  polic;  of  the  Japanese  government. 
Their  public  buildings  at  Kurean  treaty  porta 
were  in  Weatern  style,  and  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  were  more  spacious  and  sightly  than  those 
of  an;  other  nation.  Their  hospitals,  estab- 
lished at  important  centers,  were  fumiahed 
with  modem  appliances  and  were  well  con- 
duct!^; their  police  artangements  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  admirable,  and  it 
was  evident  that  in  every  legitimate  way  they 
sought  to  impress  the  Koreans  with  the  value 
of  Western  civilisation  and  the  prowess  of 
Japan.  A  Japanese  bank  had  already  been 
opened  at  Chemulpo. 

One  da;  while  waltcing  with  Mrs.  Haclay  on 
the  beach,  we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  "  golden 
sand  "  trickling  down  into  the  bay  from  a  hill 
close  at  hand.  Examination  soon  showed  that 
the  glittering  subatance  was  simply  iron  pyrites. 
The  incident  ma;  perhaps  account  for  many  of 
the  stories  circulated 
with  reference  to  the 
mineral     wealth     of  < 

Toward    the  end  of 
our  stay  in  Chemulpo 
Mrs.  Haclay  was  sud- 
denly prostrated  by  ill- 
ness,   but    under   the 
prompt     and    skillful 
treatment  of  Dr.  Tan- 
aka,     physician     in 
charge  of  the  Japanese 
hospital  at  Chemulpo, 
the  disease  was  brought 
though  in  a  feeble  condition  she  was  able  to 
be  taken  on  board  a  steamer  when  the  da;  for 
s^liDg  came. 

July  13  we  sent  our  baggage  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  earl;  next  morning  commenced 
our  return  passage,  Hrs.  Haclay's  condition  im- 
proving as  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  Reached 
Fnsan  at  noon,  the  10th.  Remained  only  a  few 
hours  in  port,  and  at  five  o'clock  same  day  r»- 
Bumed  oar  passage.    A  burat  of  glorious  sun- 
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light  poured  on  mountain  and  sea  while  we 
steamed  around  Fusao  Head  and  steered  away 
for  Japan.  The  contrast  between  ourarrival  on 
tlie  Korean  coaat  and  our  departure  from  it  was 
most  striking,  and  impressed  me  as  being  sug- 
gestive, if  not  prophetic.  When  we  came  the 
coast  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog,  now,  as  we 
depart,  it  gleams  with  a  beauty  that  is  almost 
heavenly.  Paith  catches^the  inspiration  of  the 
scene  and  already  salutes  the  day  when  Korea 
and  her  interesting  people  shall  stand  radiant 
and  transfigured  in  the  light  of  the  blessed 
Gospel. 

The  passage  from  p'uaan  waa  over  a  tranquil 
sea,  and  July  18  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  the  missionaries  of  our  Church  stationed 
in  that  city.  Waiting  for  a  steamer,  we  re- 
mained in  Nagasaki  till  July  24,  when  we 
sailed  for  Ynkohama,  and  after  passing  through 
the  charming  scenery  of  the  inland  sea  reached 
our  destination  July  28.  Talcing  the  railway 
train  soon  after  landing  from  the  steamer,  we 
proceeded  to  Tokyo,  where  we  arrived  safely, 
grateful  to  God  for  his  man;  mercies  vouch- 
safed to  uB  during  our  trip,  glad  to  be  sur- 
rounded b;  our  missionary  associates,  and  re- 
joicing with  them  that  the  way  had  been 
opened  for  the  entrance  of  Christian  laborers 
into  Korea. 


control,  and 


Fiuan,  Sorea. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  our  Japan  Mission  for 
the  year  1B84  was  held  in  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
commencing  August  38.  Bishop  Wiley  pre- 
sided, and  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Conference  proceeded  to  organize  the  first  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Japan.  The  occasion  waa  one  of 
profound  interest.  Occurring  aa  it  did  in  the 
year  which  completed  the  Qrst  centenary  of  or- 
ganic American  Methodism,  which  announced 
the  opening  of  Korea  to  Christianity  through 
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Methodist  agency,  and  which  now  witnessed 
the  organization  in  Japan  of  a  branch  of  the 
same  vigorous  Church,  it  was  recognized  that 
in  view  of  the  coincidences  just  referred  to,  the 
event  possessed  a  high  significance  not  only  for 
Methodists  but  also  for  all  laboring  to  spread 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  year  *84  is  steadily  as- 
suming prominence  as  an  anniis  mirabilU  of 
American  Methodism. 

Knowing  that  the  missionary  authorities  of 
our  Church  would  promptly  commence  Chris- 
tian work  in  Korea,  I  felt  it  important  during 
the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the  first  mis- 
sionaries could  reach  the  field  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  aid  the  movement. 

Among  the  first  letters  I  received  from  Korea 
after  my  return  to  Japan  was  one  from  George 
C.  Foulk,  Esq.,  attach^  of  the  United  States 
legation  at  Seoul,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
discontent  and  feeling  of  insecurity  among  the 
people,  to  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  progressive  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  alarming  frequency  of  rob- 
beries and  other  local  disturbances  in  the  capi- 
tal, expressing  also  bis  concern  lest  these  unto- 
ward developments  might  prevent  the  immedi- 
ate introduction  of  Christian  work  in  Korea. 
Subsequently  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Minister,  General  L.  H.  Foote,  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  offer  to  sell  to  our  Missionary 
Society  the  premises  I  bad  occupied  while  in 
Seoul,  stating,  however,  that  other  property, 
equally  suitable  for  our  purpose,  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  United 
States  legation,  and  that  he  would  gladly  aid 
us  in  purchasiog  it.  About  the  same  time  Dr. 
H.  N.  Allen,  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,  wrote  me  from  Seoul, 
where  he  arrived  after  my  departure,  stating 
that  he  had  purchased  the  property  referred  to 
above,  and  expressing  his  earnest  hope  that  by 
having  done  so  he  would  not  put  our  Society 
to  serious  inconvenience  or  embarrass  it  in  the 
execution  of  its  purpose  to  commence  mission- 
ary work  in  Korea. 

During  the  following  autumn  and  winter  I 
engaged  a  Christian  Korean  gentleman,  Rijutei, 
then  residing  in  Tokyo,  to  translate  for  me  into 
the  Korean  language.  Mr.  Rijutei  was  an  ex- 
cellent scholar,  had  already  translated  some 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  into  Korean  for 
the  American  Bible  Society,  and  having  before 
him  the  text  of  the  catechism  of  our  Church 
which  I  had  translated  into  Chinese,  together 
with    a   Japanese   translation   of   it    by    Rev. 


Julius  Soper,  D.D.,  he  had  but  little  difficult 
in  ascertaining  the  exact  sense  of  the  original, 
and.  aided  by  the  help  I  could  give  him 
through  the  Japanese  language,  was  able  to  ex- 
press it  in  idiomatic  Korean.  An  edition  of 
1,000  copies  was  published,  and  the  catechism 
was  ready  for  our  missionaries  when  they 
reached  Korea.  Mr.  Rijutei  translated  also  two 
Chinese  tracts  containing  summaries  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  which  had  been  very  useful  in 
China,  and  the  manuscripts  were  transferred  to 
our  missionaries.  I  admitted  seven  Korean 
students  to  our  Anglo -Japanese  College  at 
Aoyama,  Tokyo.  These  young  men  had  been 
sent  by  the  government  of  Korea  to  study  in 
Japan  the  English  language  and  the  principles 
of  Western  civilization.  Four  of  them  had  been 
under  Mrs.  Maclay^s  instruction  in  Yokohama, 
and  were  glad  to  come  again  under  our  influ- 
ence; the  others  had  more  recently  come  from 
Korea. 

The  situation  in  Korea  continued  favorable  to 
the  initiation  of  our  mission  in   the  capital. 
General  Foote,  United  States  Minister  to  Korea, 
wrote  me,  under  date  of  September  8,  1884:  '*! 
have  received  renewed  assurances    from    His 
Majesty  that  not  only  will  no  obstructions  be 
thrown  in  your  way,   but  that  you   will    be 
tacitly  encouraged   in  founding  a  school  and 
hospital  at  Seoul.     I  may  not  be  here  to  see 
you  firmly  established,  but  I  shall  do  all  I  can 
to  prepare  the  way  for  you.    Mr.  Kim  Ok  Kuin 
and  one  or  two  others  are  doing  what  they  can 
to  aid  me  quietly.^*    Again,   in  a  letter  dated 
November  18,  1884,  he  says:  '*!  can   see  no 
change  in  the  situation  here.     Some  apprehen- 
sion seems  to  exist  that  party  strife  may  en- 
gender violence.     ...     I  have  always  acted 
on  the  principle  that  the  government  and  people 
must  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
foreigners,  and   have  at  the  same  time  mani- 
fested the  utmost  confidence  in   their  willing- 
ness and  power  to  do  so.     .     .     .    If  in  coming 
here  you  carry  out  your  intention,  as  expressed 
to  me,  of  making  haste  slowly,  I  feel  that  the 
door  will  not  be  closed. ^^ 

After  General  Footers  return  to  the  United 
States  Mr.  George  C.  Foulk,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  legation  at  Seoul,  wrote 
me  under  date  April  2,  1885,  at  my  request, 
with  reference  to  the  situation  in  Korea : 

*'  I  regret  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  tliis  country  presents  many  features  wholly  un- 
favorable to  your  work.  The  effect  of  the 
emeute  of  December  last  has  been  to  demoralize 
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the  goTemment  seriously;  its  laws  are  neg- 
lected, the  people  disturbed,  and  robbery  and 
acts  of  violence  among  them  are  more  common 
than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  be  before. 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  have  deserted  the 
city.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  troops  in  the 
city  do  not  now  menace  each  other  as  they  did 
a  few  weeks  ago,  yet  certainly  there  is  no  suit- 
able guarantee  that  trouble  may  not  at  any  time 
break  out.  This  state  of  affairs  must  last  until 
the  result  of  the  mission  of  the  Japanese  ambas- 
sador to  China  has  been  determined. 

**  It  is  true  that  some  time  ago  the  prospects 
of  good  work  in  all  directions  in  Korea  pointed 
to  the  springtime,  but  the  late  disturbances 
have  dispelled  all  these.  There  is  not  one 
officer  in  the  government  now  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  your  work  could  be  effectively  broached. 
I  hope,  my  dear  sir,  for  a  favorable  issue  to  all 
the  present  trouble,  and  when  there  shall  ap- 
pear to  me  the  least  encouragement  for  your  work 
and  evidence  of  security  to  life  and  property  of 
foreigners  living  here  I  will  notify  you  at  once." 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  preparation  by  our 
Church  for  entering  Korea  as  an  evangelizing 
agency  was  going  forward.  The  missionaries 
appointed  to  initiate  the  enterprise  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  in  the  steamship  Arabic^  and 
February  27,  1885,  arrived  in  Yokohama, 
Japan,  en  route  to  their  field  of  labor.  The 
persons  whose  names  are  here  given  composed 
this  pioneer  band :  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and 
wife,  Rev.  W.  B.  Scranton,  M.D.,  and  wife, 
from  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranton, 
mother  of  Dr.  Scranton,  from  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  same  Church. 
A  meeting  of  these  missionaries  was  convened 
March  5  in  my  house  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  to 
consider  the  situation,  to  arrange  for  continuing 
the  passage  to  Korea,  to  devise  business  methods, 
to  discuss  plans  for  commencing  the  mission, 
and  above  all  to  seek,  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion, with  thanksgiving,  for  divine  guidance 
and  help  in  prosecuting  the  important  work  be- 
fore us.  These  exercises  were  not  fruitless.  Qod 
answered  prayer.  The  significance  of  the  oc- 
casion impressed  our  minds,  a  sincere  desire  to 
consecrate  ourselves  wholly  to  God's  service  and 
glory  filled  all  hearts,  and  while  conscious  of 
our  own  insufllctency  and  un worthiness  we  ac- 
cepted it  as  being  both  a  divine  impulse  and  a 
reasonable  service  to  obey  our  Lord's  command 
and  do  what  we  could  toward  sowing  in  Korea 
the  precious  seed  of  his  glorious  kingdom. 


Hearing  a  gentle  rap  at  my  front  door  soon 
after  nightfall  of  March  14,  1885,  I  opened  the 
door,  and  the  light  from  within  fell  on  a  face 
that  seemed  familiar  to  me.  The  gentleman  was 
in  foreign  costume,  and  it  was  not  till  recog- 
nizing the  voice  and  the  smile  illumining  his 
countenance  that  I  became  aware  the  visitor  was 
my  friend  Kim  Ok  Kuin,  whom  I  had  hereto- 
fore seen  only  in  his  Korean  official  dress.  He 
had  previously,  September  5,  1882,  called  on  us 
at  Yokohama,  where  we  then  resided,  to  thank 
Mrs.  Maclay  for  her  kindness  in  teaching  the 
English  language  to  four  of  the  Korean  students 
he  had  brought  to  Japan.  In  July,  1884,  he 
had  called  on  Mrs.  Maclay  and  myself  during 
our  visit  to  Seoul,  and  it  was  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  his  efforts  that,  with  God's  blessing, 
the  King  of  Korea  gave  his  permit  to  Chris- 
tianity in  response  to  our  petition.  After  the 
deplorable  emeute  in  Seoul,  December,  1884,  he 
fied  from  Korea,  and  was  now  a  political  refugee, 
finding  a  temporary  asylum  in  Japan  under  the 
protection  of  its  government.  Manifesting  a 
delicacy  of  feeling,  which  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance I  have  noticed  among  the  people  of  un- 
evangelized  nations,  he  begged  me  to  excuse 
what  he  was  pleased  to  term  his  untimely  call, 
because  he  feared  that  under  his  changed  cir- 
cumstances a  visit  during  daylight  might  em- 
barrass me  or  in  some  way  affect  injiuriously  the 
Korean  students  in  our  college. 

During  our  interview  I  observed  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  seriousness  and  reserve  of 
his  deportment  when  we  met  him  in  Seoul  and 
the  cheerful  freedom  with  which  he  now  con- 
versed on  the  same  topics.  His  period  of  exile 
had  continued  only  a  little  over  three  months, 
and  he  was  confidently  anticipating  a  speedy 
restoration  to  his  country  and  to  an  official  po- 
sition in  its  government  He  spoke  strongly, 
but  apparently  without  bitterness,  of  his  politi- 
cal enemies,  referred  in  guarded  language  to 
the  violent  measures  by  which  lie  endeavored 
to  procure  a  prolonged  lease  of  power,  and  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  both  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  for  the  success  of  our  attempt  to 
commence  Christian  work  in  it. 

A  general  meeting  of  our  Japan  missionaries 
stationed  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  was  held 
March  21  in  my  house  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  to 
give  a  formal  reception  to  the  missionaries  for 
Korea.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a  genuine 
missionary  love  feast  from  high  noon  till  2 :80 
p.  M.,  followed  by  refreshments  and  social  en- 
tertainments,  continuing  till  4 :30  p.  m.     The 
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meeting  was  ioBpiring  and  gave  a  spiritual 
stimulus  and  uplift  to  all  present.  Everyone 
had  something  good  to  say.  8.  Tsuda,  Esq.,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  presented  to  the 
Korea  missionaries  copies,  in  Japanese,  of  our 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  also  letters  of 
introduction  to  parties  in  Korea.  The  occa- 
sion touched  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese.  It 
seemed  to  them  wonderfully  appropriate,  and 
prophetic  of  still  greater  things  to  come,  that 
Japan  at  this  early  stage  of  her  Christian  life, 
should  move  into  line  and  cooperate  with  Chris- 
tian nations  in  the  great  missionary  movement 
to  introduce  from  the  Far  East  the  Oospel  mes- 
sage not  only  into  Korea,  but  also  west- 
ward through  all  Asia  to  Jerusalem,  thus  com- 
pleting for  Christianity  the  circuit  of  the 
globe. 


The  Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  and  wife  sailed 
March  28,  1885,  from  Yokohama  for  Korea,  in 
the  Japanese  steamship  ili^oyioya  Mam^  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  party  waiting  for 
another  opportunity.  The  missionaries  were 
now  about  to  enter  on  their  work,  and  March 
81 1  received  from  Bishop  Fowler  a  letter  dated 
at  San  Francisco  February  28,  1885,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formal  organization  of  the  Korea 
Mission,  in  which  the  bishop  wrote :  '*  We  de- 
sire you  to  act  as  superintendent  of  Korea  and 
Brother  H.  G.  Appenzeller  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent under  your  direction.  Dr.  Scranton 
will  act  as  treasurer  of  Korea  Mission.'* 

Dr.  W.  B.  Scranton  sailed  April  20  from  Yo- 
kohama for  Korea,  and  arrangements  were  made 
by  which  his  wife  and  his  mother  went  forward 
in  a  subsequent  steamer. 
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BT   RBY.    A.   J.    BUCHER, 

When  in  the  year  1849,  in  their  spring  ses- 
sion, the  Bishops  and  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  concluded  to  take  up  Germany  and 
Switzerland  as  missionary  fields,  they  were  cer- 
tainly led  by  divine  Providence.  These  coun- 
tries were  at  that  time  in  a  spiritual  condition 
similar  to  that  of  England  when  Mr.  Wesley 
unconsciously  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Methodism,  which  was  destined  to  send  a  tidal 
wave  of  religious  revival  all  over  the  globe. 
**The  world  is  my  parish."  But  how  about 
**  the  land  of  Reformation? "  When  Wesley 
found  salvation  under  the  reading  of  Luther's 
introduction  to  Romans,  and  when  he  soon  after 
went  to  Herrnhut  to  have  his  spiritual  expe- 
rience deepened  and  his  mind  enlightened  by 
the  intercourse  with  the  saintly  Count  von  Zin- 
zendorf,  he  probably  little  dreamed  that  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later  there  would  be  a  small 
army  of  his  sons  in  the  ministry  in  the  father- 
land to  proclaim  free,  full,  and  present  salvation 
and  sanctification  to  the  German  people,  which, 
though  blessed  with  religious  treasures  as  no 
other  nation,  had  as  a  whole  not  only  lost  the 
spiritual  life  the  great  reformers  hud  kindled 
four  centuries  ago,  but  which  had  also  been 
robbed  of  its  faith  in  divine  truth  by  rational- 
ism, which  was  and  is  being  taught  from  the 
cathedrals  and  preached  from  the  pulpits. 

There  are  years  of  hard  toil  behind  our  Mis- 
sion in  this  country,  but  surely  Wesley's  heart 
would  rejoice  if  he  could  come  and  look  over 
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the  fruits  thereof.  If  he  would  knock  at  the 
gates  of  this  city  of  Frankfurt  he  would  not, 
as  in  1738,  be  refused  admission ;  several  hun- 
dreds of  his  own  people  would  bid  him  wel- 
come ;  he  could  preach  to  a  flourishing  congre- 
gation and  a  promising  mission;  he  could  ad- 
dress the  students  in  our  theological  seminary ; 
and  he  would  find  a  second  Bethany  in  our 
beautiful  Deaconess  Home. 

The  beginnings  of  our  work  in  this  country 
were  very  small  and  humble.  Dr.  Jacoby,  the 
first  missionary,  that  was  sent  over  in  1849  by 
Bishop  Morris,  who  had  the  episcopal  supervi- 
sion of  the  new  Mission,  started  in  Bremen  by 
addressing  a  few  people  in  a  dining  room  upon 
a  Sunday  evening.  But  the  Lord  was  uith 
him,  and  the  work  prospered  wonderfully  under 
his  hands.  He  soon  had  to  send  for  help;  na- 
tive converts  had  to  be  employed;  and  the  field 
of  operation  was  gradually  extended  from  the 
North  Sea  as  far  south  as  Lake  Leman,  in  Swit- 
zerland. Though  these  pioneers  were  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  fanatically  opposed  and 
even  persecuted,  some  of  them  having  endured 
repeated  imprisonment  and  the  most  brutal 
treatment  by  mobs,  they  pushed  the  work  for- 
ward in  good  cheer,  seeing  that  there  was  set 
before  them  an  open  door  (the  storms  of  1848 
had  blown  it  open)  which  they  were  bound  to 
enter  with  the  glad  message  the  Lord  had  com- 
missioned them  to  deliver.  They  entered  it, 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  show  that  divine 
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Providence  is  in  the  missionary  enterprise  they 
represented. 

The  capital  that  our  Missionary  Society  has 
put  into  this  enterprise  is  manifestly  well  in- 
vested. The  hundreds  of  good  Methodist  fam- 
ilies which,  sooner  or  later  after  their  conversion 
here,  have  emigrated  and  keep  emigrating  to 
America,  the  land  of  reUgious  and  political  lib- 
erty, forming  a  splendid  element  of  our  Metho- 
dist membership  there  and  of  the  American 
population  in  general,  are  only  a  part  of  the  in- 
terests that  capital  has  been  yielding  since  dec- 
ades to  the  noble  investors.  Now  a  few  fig- 
ures, some  of  which,  however,  had  to  be  taken 
from  last  yearns  statistics. 

The  work  in  Qermany  and  Switzerland  has  in 
the  course  of  time  been  divided  into  three  An- 
nual Conferences — the  Switzerland  Conference, 
with  49;  the  South  Qermany  Conference,  with 
4o :  and  tlie  North  Germany  Conference,  with 
47  preachers.  These  141  men  have  the  charge 
of  125  circuits,  with  778  preaching  places.  The 
total  number  of  members  and  probationers  is 
20,438.  There  are  548  Sunday  schools,  with 
32.411  children.  The  contributions  for  all  pur- 
poses amounted  to  464,801  marks*  last  year. 
Our  Church  owns  in  the  territory  of  the  three 
Conferences  131  chapels  and  30  parsonages,  2 
book  depositories,  1  printing  establishment,  and 
1  theological  school,  which  property  has  a  value 
of  4,629,724  marks.  The  clear  property,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  only  2,797,556  marks,  since 
there  are  1,832,168  marks  of  debts  resting  on 
our  buildings. 

The  question  may  be  raised  here.  How  does 
it  come  that  such  heavy  debts  have  been  accu- 
mulated? The  answer  is  simply  this:  The 
brethren  here  were  compelled  to  build;  but 
they  cannot  build  cheap  as  it  can  be  done 
in  America,  where  you  are  at  liberty  to  put  up 
a  frame  church  if  you  don^t  have  the  means  for 
a  brick  or  stone  building.  The  authorities  here 
prescribe  the  quality  of  the  materials,  the  height 
of  the  buildings,  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
numbers  of  stairs,  doors,  the  architecture  even 
in  some  cases,  etc.,  which  makes  building  ex- 
pensive. Then  our  people  belong  largely  to  the 
laboring  classes,  and  consequently  are  in  hum- 
ble financial  circiunstances,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  build  churches  free  of  debts. 
In  every  case,  however,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  means  a  con- 
siderable annual  saving  in  spite  of  the  debts 
resting  on  it,  because  the  interest  on  these 
*  A  mark  Is  about  twenty-four  cents. 


are  far  less  than  the  expense  for  hall  rents  and 
rents  for  parsonages  would  be.  The  brethren 
here  are  striving  very  earnestly  to  clear  those 
heavy  and  cumbersome  debts  away  as  soon  as 
possible.!  (Plans  have  been  worked  out  and  are 
in  operation  which,  together  with  the  aid  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  bid  fair  to  bring  about  their 
liquidation  in  calculable  time. 

Our  members  in  Qermany  and  Switzerland 
are  people  of  good  Christian  character;  they 
love  their  Church ;  they  attend  the  services  very 
regularly,  and  do  not  mind  great  distances. 
The  writer  preached  in  many  places  in  Saxony 
this  summer  (1896),  and  was  surprised  to  find 
that  numbers  of  our  people  walk  two,  three, 
and  even  four  hours  to  attend  week-evening 
services,  people  who  have  to  be  in  their  facto- 
ries at  six  o*clock  in  the  morning.  Their  wages 
is  exceedingly  small,  yet  they  are  very  liberal. 
Generally  the  Germans  are  not  at  all  accustomed 
to  give  much  for  church  purposes,  as  the  reader 
can  see  from  the  following  statements. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Frankfurt  has 
within  the  last  century  gained  over  100,000 
souls.  But  in  all  that  time  only  one  new  church 
has  been  erected  by  the  free  offerings  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  1883,  the  year  of  the  fourth  Luther  centen- 
nial. But,  though  there  are  scores  of  Protes- 
tant millionaires  in  the  city,  that  one  church  is 
to-day,  thirteen  years  after  its  erection,  strug- 
gling with  a  debt  of  93,000  marks!  All  the 
collections  taken  last  year  in  the  eight  Protes- 
tant churches  of  this  city  of  180,000  inhabitants 
amounted  to  $2,825,  the  grand  total  of  all  the 
missionary  collections  aggregating  $114.  What 
a  stmi  for  150,000  State  Church  members! 
Compare  with  it  the  $1,783  which  was  raised 
last  year  by  the  299  members  of  our  Frankfurt 
Circuit,  and  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  our  people. 

The  German  nation  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  a  people  of  drinkers,  but  the  temperance 
movement  is  gaining  ground  everywhere,  and 
it  is  certainly  an  honor  to  Methodism  that  the 
fir%t  paper  advocating  total  abstinence  in  Qermany 
uas  and  ts  yet  being  published  by  one  of  our 
preachers^  the  Rev.  E.  Gebhardt.  There  is 
scarcely  a  congregation  in  which  there  is  not 
a  committee  or  an  organized  temperance  society 
that  is  enthusiastically  advocating  and  propa- 
gating the  cause  of  total  abstinence.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  ministers  are  abstainers. 

We  have  no  Puritan  Sabbath  in  this  country ; 
perhaps  only  France  goes  farther  in  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Lord's  Day  than  Germany.     Bat 
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our  people  are  very  strict  obseryers  of  the  Sab- 
bath. LoDg  before  the  law  restricting  Sabbath 
labor  to  five  hours  was  enacted  our  people  were 
noted  for  their  scrupulous  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  They  would  rather  lose  their  sit- 
uations, their  customers,  or  even  emigrate,  than 
work  or  sell  on  Sabbath. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising 
features  of  the  mission  in  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland is  our  flourishing  deaconess  work. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  it  was  started  on  the  most 
humble  scale,  without  one  penny  of  property 
or  capital,  and  without  any  prospects  for  sup- 
port from  wealthy  benefactors.  Some  sisters 
were  trained  in  public  hospitals,  and  after  they 
had  passed  their  examination  they  were  put  in 
the  service  of  the  Church.  To-day  the  num- 
ber of  our  deaconesses — ^all  thoroughly  trained 
nurses — is  145.  The  central  station  is  in  Frank- 
furt, where  we  have  in  a  very  good  building  a 
comfortable  Deaconess  Home  and  a  hospital. 
Most  of  the  sisters  have  received  their  training 
here. 

Then  there  is  another  Home  and  hospital  in 
Hamburg,  the  Senate  of  which  city  donated  the 
grounds  for  the  institution;  aqd  branch  sta- 
tions, without  hospitals,  have  been  established 
in  Berlin,  St.  Qnllen,  Zurich,  Lausanne,  and 
Strasburg.  At  Neuenhain,  near  Frankfurt, 
there  is  a  Home  for  sick  and  worn-out  sisters 
in  the  balmy  air  of  the  Taunus  Mountains  and 
in  the  most  charming  surroundings.  No  dea- 
coness is  employed  by  the  Church  for  any  serv- 
ice who  is  not  a  trained  nurse.  The  value  of 
the  property  of  the  deaconess  organization  ag- 
gregates 946,729  marks.  The  debts  have  been 
reduced  to  590,000  marks.  And  all  this  has 
been  duuc  without  any  regular  collections  from 
the  churches,  without  any  greater  legacies,  only 
by  tlie  self-denying  zeal  and  by  the  unparal- 
leled economy  of  the  sisters. 

Many  souls  have  been  led  to  Christ  through 
these  his  noble  servants.  And  at  the  time  of 
the  cholera  epidemic  at  Hamburg  they  were  the 
first  that  offered  their  service  to  the  authorities, 
who  soon  called  for  fifteen  of  them.  Heroic- 
ally they  entered  upon  their  dangerous  duties, 
one  of  them  sacrificing  her  life.  The  blessing 
that  has  come  to  us  as  a  Church  through  these 
sisters,  and  to  the  wide  circles  in  which  they 
worked,  cannot  be  estimated.  No  wonder  that 
they  are  in  constant  demand  everywhere,  even 
in  the  very  highest  circles  of  society.  They  are 
an  honor  to  Christ's  religion  of  love,  and  to 
Methodism  in  particular. 


Our  Theological  Seminary  at  Frankfort  is 
supported  by  the  three  Conferences  in  common, 
because  they  all  have  their  preachers  trained 
there.  Only  young  men  that  have  already 
served  the  Church  as  supplies  and  have  given 
proof  of  their  ability  and  spirituality,  and  who 
come  recommended  by  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, are  admitted.  They  are  liable,  however, 
to  be  dismissed  at  any  time  if  they  violate  the 
Church  rules  or  show  serious  lack  of  grace. 

Our  Book  Concerns  at  Bremen  and  Zurich 
are  in  flourishing  condition.  Our  publications 
are  numerous  and  enjoy  a  wide  circulation. 

Indeed  the  Lord  is  with  us,  and  is  blessing 
our  efforts  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 
Though  we  meet  a  great  deal  of  bitter  oppo- 
sition, far  more  from  the  old  orthodox  clergy 
than  from  the  rationalistic,  we  see  how  the  in- 
fluence of  our  theology  and  methods  is  gaining 
ground  all  over  the  continent.  What  of  it  if 
prejudiced  leaders  are  alarmed  at  this  fact  and 
raising  cries  of  warning  against  the  ''danger- 
ous Metbodistic  tendencies  ^*  that  are  penetra- 
ting into  the  Established  Church?  It  was  a 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  are  la- 
boring along  the  right  lines  when  one  of  the 
saintliest  and  most  noted  men  of  the  State 
clergy,  in  a  convention  in  which  the  question 
was  ventilated  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Methodists, 
answered  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  make 
them  superfluous  by  the  State  Church  adopting 
their  methods. 

We  are  not  great  in  numbers  yet.  But  it  has 
pleased  the  Lord  to  make  the  influence  of  our 
Church  felt  all  over  the  land.  It  has  been  a 
blessed  influence,  as  is  being  more  and  more 
admitted  by  those  who  are  not  in  particular 
sympathy  with  us  as  a  free  Church.  And 
what  better  proof  for  the  divinity  of  our  com- 
mission and  of  our  success  can  we  have  than  the 
observation  that  Qtod  is  using  us  to  put  the 
leaven  of  revival  spirit  in  the  slumbering  world 
and  churches  around  us  ?  We  look  into  the 
future  with  good  cheer.  The  victory  is  on  the 
Lord^s  side,  and  the  Lord  is  on  our  side. 


Ik  December,  1895,  Qermany  had  a  popula- 
tion of  52,244,503.  In  1890  the  Protestants 
numbered  31,026,810;  the  Roman  Catholics, 
17,674,921;  the  Jews,  567,884.  Education  is 
general  and  compulsory,  the  school  age  being 
from  six  to  fourteen.  There  are  twenty-one 
universities,  fourteen  being  Protestant,  four 
Roman  Catholic,  and  three  with  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  professors. 
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Finland  has  always  been  noted  for  its  natural 
beauty.  It  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  great 
number  of  little  lakes  and  cataracts.  The 
climate  is  hard  but  wholesome.  The  winter 
lasts  generally  six  months.  The  midsummer 
sun  does  not  set  for  a  whole  month,  and  in  mid- 
winter is  not  seen  for  a  month. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  the  Finlandian-speak- 
iug  people  came  originally  from  Asia.  The 
first  certain  year  in  their  history  is  1026. 
Under  the  darkness  of  paganism  the  Finland ers 
believed  in  many  gods,  but  their  heathen  wor- 
ship was  very  plain.  They  had  no  temples, 
priests,  or  images.  They  worshiped  trees, 
lakes,  wells,  animals,  and  birds. 

Christianity  was  introduced  in  1157,  when  the 
Swedish  King  Erik  entered  Finland  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Abo  with  a  large  army  and  many 
priests.  He  demanded  that  the  Finlanders 
abjure  their  pagan  faith  and  be  baptized.  They 
refused,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  The  Fin- 
landers  were  defeated,  and  as  they  preferred 
being  baptized  to  being  killed  they  were  ar- 
ranged together,  and  King  Erik  and  his  priests 
baptized  them  by  dipping  a  broom  in  water  and 
sprinkling  them. 

Many  years  of  spiritual  darkness  passed  until 
the  time  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.  Michael 
Agrricola,  a  learned  Finlander,  in  1540,  invented 
a  system  by  which  the  language  could  be 
printed,  and  then  printed  Luther*s  little  cate- 
chism and  a  prayer  book.  In  1548  he  translated 
and  published  the  New  Testament  in  the  Fin- 
landian  language. 

A  short  time  after  the  Lutheran  religion  was 
introduced  it  was  made  a  State  Church,  and  has 
ever  been  a  formal  religion  with  but  little 
spiritual  power. 

The  Baptists  began  their  work  in  Finland  in 
1854,  through  a  Swedish  missionary  named 
Mollersvfird,  yet  their  work  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively among  the  Swedish-speaking  people 
in  the  provinces,  where  they  have  nearly  one 
thousand  members.  In  Russia  the  Swedish 
Baptists  have  succeeded  very  well,  because 
they  have  united  with  the  Qerman  Baptists, 
who  have  legal  rights  there. 

The  Swedish  Missionary  Company,  or  Wal- 
denstromians,  began  work  in  Finland  in  1880, 
through  missionaries  sent  from  Sweden,  and 
have  met  with  success.  They  publish  a  monthly 
paper  which  has  a  large  circulation. 


The  Jews  are  numerous  in  Finland,  especially 
in  Helsingfors  and  Wiborg.  In  Helsingfors 
they  have  their  own  market. 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  has  had  a  large 
growth  in  Finland,  chiefly  because  the  whole 
land  is  under  Russian  dominion. 

The  Salvation  Army  began  work  in  Finland 
in  1889. 

As  Methodism  entered  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark  because  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  among  the  Scandinavian 
people  in  New  York,  from  the  same  source 
Methodism  entered  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Among  the  sailors  who  were  converted  to 
God  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York  city  was  a  Finlander 
named  Gustaf  Lervik.  Feeling  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  work  for  the  conversion  of  his  country- 
men he  returned  to  Finland  in  1859,  and  in  his 
native  city,  Old  Wasa,  began  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  large  congregations,  and  many  were 
awakened  and  converted. 

Persecution  arose,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
cease  from  preaching.  Then  he  went  from 
house  to  house  distributing  religious  books  and 
tracts.  But  his  enemies  gathered  together  the 
books  and  tracts  and  burned  them.  Yet  one 
copy  of  Heiter  Ann  Rog^s  was  rescued  from 
the  fire  by  a  newly  converted  girl,  and  this 
book  with  its  burnt  cover  is  still  preserved, 
and  was  shown  me  when  I  first  visited  the 
brother,  who  still  lives,  though  over  eighty 
years  of  age. 

Many  years  passed  without  any  considerable 
movement,  but  during  this  time  God  prepared 
other  messengers  in  America  and  sent  them  to 
Finland.  About  twenty-five  years  later  other 
Finlandian  sailors  were  converted  in  New  York, 
and  among  them  Gustaf  Bfimlund.  He,  too, 
wished  to  go  back  to  his  native  country  and  tell 
his  relatives  and  friends  the  good  news.  He 
returned  and  began  to  hold  prayer  and  class 
meetings,  and  to  tell  what  Jesus  had  done  for 
him.  Many  were  converted,  some  of  whom 
still  live.  He  wrote  several  letters  to  friends  in 
America  and  in  Sweden  asking  that  missionaries 
be  sent  to  Finland. 

In  1873  he  went  to  Stockholm  to  meet  Bishop 
Harris  at  the  session  of  the  Sweden  Conference, 
and  asked  that  a  missionary  be  appointed  to 
Finland.  The  bishop  became  much  interested 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  go.     I  answered  that 
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I  would  if  Bent.  But  tli<.'  Bupermlei]<1ent  of  tlie 
SweileD  wark  gnid  be  could  not  then  spare  me, 
and  Bish'ip  Hnrris  »Aid  to  BrotherBurnliiml, "  A 
mis^ioMiir;  b1ihI1  be  seat  to  Finland  as  bood  as 
our  Lori)  yiTea  iis  one,  for  1  see  that  God  is  point- 
ing UB  iliiit  way  into  great  aad  powerful  Riisbib." 

In  18H0  two  local  preacliers  from  Cpsala  in 
Suedeii  went  to  Finland  and  began  to  preach 
in  the  citj  of  Abo,  where  at  first  they  bad  good 
succpBB.  init  they  were  compelled  erelong  to  re- 
turn to  Sweden. 

The  same  year  another  local  preacher,  named 
K.  Liodborg,  went  from  Sweden  to  Nikolnlstnd, 
in  Finlnud.  and  begun   to  hold   reli<,-iouH  mml- 


Id  1883,  at  the  Swedish  Annual  Conference  it 
Norkoping,  Bishop  Foster  a |) pointed  Rev. 
Guslaf  Wagnson  missionary  to  Finland.  He 
settled  in  Nikolaiolnd,  willi  Lindborg  as  his  at- 
MStant.  and  on  Sunday,  July  8,  1683,  preached 
his  6r8t  Bermon  in  Finlnnd,  from  Rnm.  I.  16. 
He  visited  and  preached  in  several  other  places 
and  was  greatly  aided  by  his  pious  wife,  es- 
pecially in  Sunday  schnol  work.  He  remaned 
in  Finland  three  years. 

In  1884  I  was  sent  to  Finland  by  Bishop  Hunt 
to  take  care  of  the  commenced  work,  and  to 
open  a  mi-^ion  at  IlelsiDgfors,  the  CApitnl  of 
Finlnnd.     I  arrived  in   Heldngfors  on    August 
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ings.  I'heoppoailiija  from  the  Lutheran  clergj- 
mcQ  was  great,  and  he  went  to  Erlstinestad, 
where  he  was  heartily  received  by  Brother 
BSrnlund.  Here  the  Lord  blessed  his  work  in 
the  aaving  of  souls,  lie  also  published  The 
Finlamlian  Etan^iat,  sending  out  for  one  year 
five  hundred  copies  a  month. 

In  1881  Brother  Liodhorg  visited  the  Swedish 
Annual  Conference  and  reported  his  work  to 
Bisliop  Peck,  who  appointed  an  elder  by  ibeuame 
of  1.  KilitstrOni  to  visit  Finland.  During  his  viBit 
to  Nikolniatad  he  forned  a  little  society  and 
administered  tlie  sacraments.  Lindborg  was 
appointed  in  charge.  There  was  at  hrst  much 
opposition,  but  when  an  old  woman  went  to  the 
Lutheran  rector  and  asked  him  if  it  was  danger- 
nils  to  hear  Lindborg  preach  he  answered:  "I 
have  heard  him  myself  with  rejoicing.  The 
Methodists  are  only  strong  Lutherans." 

In  1BS2  the  Missionary  Society  of  tlie  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  made  the  jirst  appro- 
priation to  Finland,  giving  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  help  Rev.  K.  Lindliorg. 


11.  I  lionghl  thi-  FiulHinlian  bonk  of  Ihv  law 
and  studied  it  diligently,  that  I  might  know  iny 
rights  and  duties  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  1  examined  the  directory  of  the  city  and 
found  there  a  well-known  mune,  E.  O.  Florell. 
He  was  a  Methodist  I  had  known  twenty-one 
years  previously  in  tlie  Swedish  Bethel  Ship 
congregation  in  New  York.  He  was  now  a 
professor  in  the  university  in  Helsingfors. 
After  a  conversation  and  prayer  hcaccomponied 
me  t-o  ao  asylum  of  women  and  orphana,  where 
on  invitation  1  preached  my  first  sermon  ic  Fin- 
land, from  Rev.  3.  30.  On  llie  next  Sunday,  by 
invitation,  I  preaclicd  in  a  seminary  for  girls. 

I  hired  a  place  for  preaching.  Many  came  to 
hear.  I  was  called  before  a  court  of  justice  and 
forbidden  to  hold  religIousserviccs,but  I  showed 
the  chief  police  officer  a  copy  of  the  Hethodiat 
Discipline  and  explained  my  work,  and  later  the 
governor  sent  me  a  license  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  I  received  a  written  itivitation  to 
hold  meetings  every  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
BchoothouBK. 


7%tf  Beginnings  of  M«tKodi»m  in  FttUand. 


On  BepMmber  11,  1884.  our  first  regular 
pmyer  meutiDg  in  Helsingfora  was  he!d,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  revival. 

Ou  Sunday,  October  5,  ISM,  we  celebrated 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  twenty-two  pei'sona  pnr- 
took  with  us.  The  following  Sunday  we  took 
up  our  first  collection,  amounting  to  twenty-five 
marks  and  twenly-'ine  penni  (aliout  five  doUnts). 

On  October  37  our 

Grst  c\axi,  meeting  wns 
held.  There  were 
Ihirty-fii  persons 
present,  and  twenty- 
aix  teatJQed  of  their 
faith  in  Christ.  All 
the  others  asked  for 
our  prayers,  and  t^o 
found  peace  before 
the  meeting  closed. 
The  class  meetings 
have  always  been  well 
attended.  On  OciO' 
ber  211  a  class  for  tbr- 
studyoftheliible"^- 
•  irganized. 

The  singing  at  i.xir 
meetings  was  defect- 
ive. One  of  my  hear- 
ers, Lady  Prances  Par- 
ker, a  native  of  Eng- 
land, offered  to  form 
a  singing  class.  I 
hired  a  piano,  and  we 
had  good  music  to 
animate  the  congre- 
gation. This  eslimu- 
ble   lady  took    great 

and  assisted  us  by  her  own 
collections  from  others. 

On  Friday,  November  7,  1884,  the  first  Metho- 
dist Episcopul  church  in  flelsingfors  na*  or- 
ganized and  twcDty-tbree  peraous  were  received 
on  trial.  Before  the  end  of  the  Conference 
year  they  had  increased  to  siity-five  persons. 

On  Sunday,  January  18,  1885,  I  had  among 
my  bearers  a  princess  oamed  Caramsln,  who 
•oon  art«r  seat  me  two  hundred  marks  toward 
purclissitig  anew  org>in,  and  tbe  next  Sunday 
■miing  my  hearers  was  her  brother,  the  Russian 
minister,  and  his  daughter. 

At  the  Swedish  Annual  Conference  in  1889, 
Bishop  Hurst  made  Finland  a  district,  and  I  was 
appoiotcd  presiding  elder  of  it. 

Od  July  36,  1885,  t  received  at  Helsingfors 


sixteen  persons  into  full  connection  with  titi 
church.  In  September  following  a  Sunday 
school  was  organized  with  twenty  cliildren, 
which  finally  numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  children  and  fifteen  teachers. 

In  the  beginning  of  1886  1  published  the  re- 
ligious articles  and  the  rules  of  our  Church,  and 
also  some  temperance  tracts  in  the  Finlandinit 
language,  and  in  A  pril 
I  K'gan  1  lie  pub  I  i  cat  i  on , 
in  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, of  a  montblXi 
paper  called  JVyr 


Epboipil 

itributions  and  by 


I  had  visited  anil 
preached  in  several 
cities  and  towns,  and 
Methodist  societies 
had  been  organized 
in  flelsingfots,  Eke- 
nas,  Itjomeborg,  Kris- 
tinestad.Gamla  Earl- 
eby.  NikoUistad, 
Abo,  and  Uleaborg. 

On  November  11. 
18811,  the  government 
appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  prepare  a  law 
respecting  the  wor- 
ahlp  of  the  dissenters. 
I  was  requested  to 
aend  in  writing  my 
wish  resj>ecting  our 
Church  and  I  did  so. 
AfUr  the  Czar  bad 
ur  members  sepul  uled 
from  the  Stale  Church  and  sent  in  a  pctititiu  for 
permission  to  form  tbe  Jlethodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  FioUnd.  On  June  30,  1891,  tbe 
resolation  of  the  Imperial  Senate  was  publishedf 
which  declared  that  the  Methodist  Episcopi 
Church  was  a  legally  acknowledged  Church  i 
Finland. 

In  May,  1880,  I  waa  called  to  jireach  ii 
Petersburg  by  a  person  who  bad  been  converted 
among   our   friends   in    Finland,      t   preached 
tliere  ami  afterward  hired  a  holl  where  regular 
services  could  be  held.     On  Sunday,  Noven 
10,  I  celebrated   the   socnuuent    of   the  Li 
Supper  in  St.  Petersburg,  twelve  persons  ] 
taking,  and  then  I   organized  a  church  and  n 
ceived  seven  persons  on  probation.     The  peopt 


ntblx^^J 
until  I 
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among  whom  we  worked  were  mostl j  FIdub  aud 
Swedea.  Wc  have  no  lej,'*'  figlit  'o  carry  ou 
our  work  in  Russtti,  but  we  have  taet  with  no 
hindrance  from  the  authorities. 

The  death  ol  my  wife,  and  the  care  and  ed- 
ucation of  m;  cbililreo,  made  it  necessary  for  me 


to  resign  the  oversight  of  the  Finland  Hiaainn 
in  tSQl  and  return  to  Sweden.  The  Fiolaod 
Mission  then  reported  3  chapels  and  B  olher 
preaching  places.  8  traveling  preacliers,  7  local 
preachers  and  other  helpers,  520  members  «aA 
probationers,  and  TTO  Sunday  scboot  children. 


THE   EVANGELIZATION  OF   ITALY. 


TJndeh  thia  title  the  Rev.  F.  BciarelH  has  is- 
sued a  small  pamphlet  in  Italian,  which  gives 
some  iusight  into  the  present  condition  of  evan- 
gelical missions  in  Italy,  and  which  is  of  inter- 
est as  exprussing  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Italian  Wealeyan  ministers.  Thirty 
years  ago  Italy,  for  centuries  lacerated  by  civil 
wars,  crushed  beneath  cruel  despotisms,  slave 
to  degrading  superstitions,  began  to  show  signs 
of  renewed  national  life,  God  opened  the 
prison  doors,  snapped  her  fetters,  and  placed 
her  on  a  level  with  other  Euro))eaQ  nations. 

After  such  a  history  of  debased  religirms  life 
under  the  false  title  of  Christianity  all  progress 
must  be  slow.  Several  iufiuences  contribute  to 
render  evangelical  work  most  difficult  in  such  a 

One  is  the  opinion  and  feeling  o(  the  Italian 
"popolinn."  Under  this  term  is  included  the 
classes  that  are  ignorant  and  almost  without 
education,  ivhetlier  rich  or  poor.  It  includes 
eajjecially  the  Itwlian  women.  The  "popo- 
lino"  is  blindly  attached  to  popery;  not  so 
much  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  it 
does  not  know  and  does  not  care  to  understand, 
but  to  so-called  miracles,  senseless  and  often 
revolting;  and  also  to  marvelous  apparitions, 
which,  if  they  were  true,  would  degrade  the 
divine  Being  himself. 

These  people  delude  themselves  and  revel  in 
splendid  and  pompous  ceremonies;  confound 
true  religion  with  a  mass  of  formularies,  out- 
ward shoiTs,  sensuous  worship,  signs,  religious 
rites,  and  formul  prayers  little  understood,  but 
still  less  felt.  The  Madonna  under  various 
names  (there  even  is  the  Madonna  of  the  Hens 
and  of  the  Flics),  the  saints,  male  and  female, 
angels,  and  bouIb  in  purgatory,  are  of  more  coti- 
aequence  to  the  "  popolino  "  than  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father.  Without  till  Ihese  eji- 
crescences  they  do  not  think  that  there  can  l>e 
such  a  thing  as  religion,  and  they  will  not  heed 
any  other  teaching.  They  are  firmly  convinced 
thiit  tliey  have  no  right  to  seek  and  examiue 
truth  for  themselves,  but  believe  it  their  diitT  to 


obey  the  voice  of  the  Church.  They  are  horri- 
fied at  the  very  idea  of  even  endeavoring  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  easiest  to  solve.  Their  lan- 
guage is,  "If  I  am  mistaken  the  Church  is  re- 
sponsible, not  I." 

At  Che  present  moment  there  is  a  kind  of 
awakening  among  them.  It  reveals  itself  in 
processions,  congresses,  controversial  preaching, 
lamps,  and  ceremonies  of  all  kinds.  But  it  is 
not  a  moral  or  spiritual  awakening.  It  does  not 
touch  the  soul  life.  "  The  churches  are  full," 
it  is  snid.  Yes,  but  so  are  the  prisons.  Crimes 
against  family  life  and  morality  are  increasing. 
The  clergy  are  selfish,  care  far  more  for  increased 
collections  than  the  spiritual  life  of  the  flock, 
and  hence  this  reawakening  is  no  sign  of  reli- 
gious progress. 

What  can  be  said  about  the  majority  of  tboae 
who  compose  the  cultured  and  intellfgeot  classes 
of  the  nation  t  They  may  be  well  iDstructed  in 
science;  in  matters  of  religion  they  are  either 
ignorant  or  have  very  confused  notions.  With 
the  excuptloD  of  a  few  honored  names  they  are, 
sii  far  as  religion  goes,  absolutely  asleep.  They 
have  no  faith,  and  they  have  not  the  courage  to 
disbelieve.  They  submit  to  the  Romisb  forms 
of  worship  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  for 
social  reasons.  Whilst  they  may  speak  of  the 
religious  life  of  their  country  as  a  farce,  they 
allow  their  women  to  frequent  the  churches,  the 
mass,  the  confessionals,  and  they  send  their 
children  to  Jesuit  schools,  where  hatred  to  Italy 
and  to  liberal  institutions  is  instilled  into  them. 

Thus  the  papacy  aucceeds  in  reconquering  the 
children  of  its  foes.  They  scoff  at  the  Church 
and  the  priest,  and  yet,  in  the  most  solemn 
moments  of  life,  they  are  the  first  to  give  them- 
selves body  and  bouI  to  the  jiriest's  influence. 
When  dying,  In  order  not  to  incur  the  ill-will 
of  the  superstitious  and  bigoted,  they  call  in  the 
jiriest,  that  they  may  obtain  by  payment  thnae 
blessings  and  sprinklings  of  holy  water  which 
in  life  they  would  not  receive  as  a  gift,  They 
make  shipwreck  of  conscience  so  far  as  religion 
is  concerned,  so  that  one  knows  not  whether  to 
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ascribe  their  conduct  to  lack  of  any  coherent 
ideas  or  to  the  absence  of  all  sincerity. 

Among  the  Italians,  as  elsewhere,  there  are 
many  who  openly  and  voluntarily  live  in  the 
darkness  of  absolute  religious  indifference,  a 
state  in  which  the  soul  is  truly  dead.  They  re- 
main nominally  in  the  Romish  Church,  because 
of  family  business  relationships.  They  are  born 
in  it,  live  and  die  under  its  influence,  without 
ever  giving  themselves  the  trouble  to  think  of 
what  their  Church  really  is.  They  will  not  be- 
come judges  of  religious  questions.  They  have 
no  faith  except  in  material  interests.  They  have 
no  stimulus  except  greed  of  gain  and  the  fever 
of  ambition.  They  aim  at  nothing  except  mak- 
ing money  rapidly.  If  they  are  not  intent  upon 
their  material  concerns  they  drink  the  cup  of 
pleasure  with  insatiable  avidity,  and  are  buried 
in  the  delights  of  the  senses.  They  understand 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  their  throat 
is  an  open  sepulcher. 

There  is  another  class,  and  by  no  means  a 
small  one,  formed  of  such  as  confound  Chris- 
tianity with  popery.  These  people,  wearied 
and  disgusted  of  seeing  ever  in  the  latter  the 
fiercest  possible  foe  to  all  liberty,  whether  civil, 
political,  or  social,  will  neither  speak  nor  suffer 
others  to  speak  to  them  of  religion.  They  re- 
gard Christianity  as  hostile  to  the  progress  of 
science  and  of  civilization,  and  to  the  legitimate 
desires  of  national  life,  because  they  confound 
true  Christianity  with  popery. 

Others  maintain  that  religion  is  a  transitory 
affair,  a  mere  step  in  the  past  of  human  prog- 
ress, and  that  now  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
proved  to  be  a  morbid  superstition,  which 
science,  with  its  nobler  and  more  positive  teach- 
ing, must  replace. 

There  are  also  the  rationalists  and  freethink- 
ers, who,  with  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
science,  seek  to  rob  Christianity  of  the  super- 
natural, and  so  reduce  it  to  a  matter  of  mere 
human  reason  and  authority.  These  are  they 
who  confuse  all  things,  representing  man  at  one 
time  as  one  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  and  at  an- 
other as  a  god  who  creates. 

The  clergy  of  the  Romish  Church,  with  their 
hatred  of  individuality  in  religion,  and  because 
they  wish  to  impose  it  on  others  rather  than 
cause  it  to  spring  up  from  within  in  the  souls 
of  such  as  believe,  carry  on  the  keenest  and 
most  bitter  warfare  against  Protestantism.  Pro- 
vided any  individual  does  not  renounce  their 
Church  and  communion  the  priests  and  monks 
care  little  whether  he  is  an  atheist  or  deist,  a 


materialist  or  a  rationalist,  a  socinian  or  worse. 
As  long  as  he  is  a  Romanist  in  name  he  can  be 
what  else  he  chooses  in  conduct.  He  may  be 
dissolute,  a  libertine,  one  of  the  vilest  of  man- 
kind, he  is  still  in  the  true  fold. 

But  the  moment  a  man  leaves  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  order  more  truly  to  believe  in  Christ 
and  to  obey  more  fully  his  Gospel,  instantly 
monks  and  priests,  with  a  zeal  born  of  rage, 
with  sneers  and  contempt,  in  the  confessional, 
from  the  pulpit,  in  public  and  in  private,  de- 
nounce him  as  a  heretic,  a  leper,  an  apostate,  a 
pest  of  society,  a  child  of  the  devil.  **The 
poison  of  asps  is  in  their  lips.*^  Not  able  to 
burn  him,  as  in  days  gone  by,  they  seek  to  tor- 
ture him.  Well  they  know  the  art  of  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  of  facts!  There  is  no 
insult,  no  calumny  that  they  will  not  make  use 
of.  They  revive  in  worse  forms  the  ancient 
charges  falsely  uttered  against  the  primitive 
Christians. 

They  have  succeeded  in  making  the  mass  of 
ignorant  people  believe  that  Protestantism  is  the 
absolute  denial  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  that  those  who  profess  it  are  with- 
out faith  in  God  and  without  hope  of  eternal 
life.  These  iniquitous  lies  have  become  a  mat- 
ter of  intense  belief  and  conviction  among  the 
ignorant  masses  of  the  people.  To  them,  there- 
fore, there  is  nothing  more  hateful  than  Prot- 
estantism, and  when  they  have  called  anyone 
"  a  Protestant  "  they  believe  they  have  uttered 
in  one  word  the  very  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
any  man. 

Many  consider  that  the  multiplicity  of  our 
denominations  is  an  obstacle  to  progress.  The 
world  may  sneer  at  what  it  is  pleased  to  call  our 
divisions,  and  the  Romish  Church,  which 
falsely  boasts  of  unity,  may  rejoice  in  them. 
But  we  do  not  consider  them  any  hindrance. 
They  are  a  necessary  result  of  a  true  and  zealous 
Christianity.  It  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  Prot- 
estant teaching  that  each  individual  is  under 
obligation  to  examine  for  himself  the  truths 
which  are  necessary  to  salvation.  But  just  as 
the  light,  when  it  touches  the  prism,  is  broken 
and  dispersed  into  colored  rays,  so  truth  is  seen 
by  men  from  different  standpoints.  Certain 
aspects  of  it  come  more  forcibly  to  some  minds 
than  others.  Consequently,  our  varied  denom- 
inations are  a  necessity.  The  pretended  unity 
of  the  Romish  Church  is  a  fiction.  We  will 
sketch  briefly  the  numbers  of  the  various  evan- 
gelical Churches  of  Italy  and  their  present  po- 
sition. 
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The  WaldenaianB  come  first  tuid  foremost,  the 

ileacendaDts  of  those  brave  meo  who  would  not 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  anJ  who,  therefore,  were 
liuDted  to  di?ath  ainiilst  their  hilU  and  vallejs. 
Tbey  have  20  niiDistera,  I4.24S  Church  mem- 
bers, 8,506  BchiilBTB  !□  their  schoola.  These 
represeot  the  churches  of  the  valleys.  But  the; 
hiive  also  in  Italy  other  5,018  memberE,  5.884 
ecbolara,  and  iH  miniatera.  The  Free  Italian 
Church  rcporlaSO  ministers,  1,700  Church  mem- 
bei's,  and  1,300  acliolara.  We  trust  that  ulti- 
mately tlie  Free  Italian  Church  may  unite  with 
the  Waldcusians. 

The  Wealeyan  Metbodiit  Church  reports  ST 
miuifllerB,  1,473  Church  memberH,  1.878  wholars. 


TAa  Peasants  of  Norway. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  h«  SS  mio- 
isters,  1,800  Church  members  and  probationers, 
834  Sunday  school  scholars. 

The  Baptist  Union  churches  have  33  ministers, 
1,150  members,  and  680  scholars. 

There  are  also  the  Plymouth  Bretliren  and 
other  independent  Churches. 

Id  all  there  is  a  nucleus  of  45,604  evnngeli- 
calfl  in  Italy.  Who  shall  saj  what  is  U>  be  the 
fruit  of  the  life  and  efforts  of  so  xnAuj  [i««ple. 
lost  as  tbey  seem  to  be  among  Italy's  roiltions, 
whose  consciences  are  guided  by  God's  laws, 
and  their  hearts  iiiajuied  by  hla  love  t  Thej  are 
like  the  leaven  hid  in  the  meal.— ffiw.  iiaS*« 
Foeter.  in  Work  and  Worifrt. 


THE  PEASANTS  OF  NORWAY. 


NoawAT  is  the  most  picturesque  country  in 
Europe,  yet  travelers  in  the  eighteenth  century 
describe  it  as  an  ugly  country,  full  of  steep 
black  rocks,  of  wild  aspect,  and  intersected  by 
somber  fiords  and  icy  rivers.  It  is  true  that 
from  n  utilitarian  point  of  view  it  has  been 
treated  by  nature  with  scant  favor. 

The  sterility  of  the  soil  compels  the  peasants 
ia  the  northern  and  northwestern  proviocea  to 
cultiv.ite    liiriic  areas,  or  to  pick   up  the  small 


patches  capable  of  cultivation  which  may  b« 
scattered,  with  long  intervals,  over  wide 
stretches  of  country.  Under  auch  conditions 
the  rural  village,  with  its  clusters  of  farmhouses, 
such  us  nc  know  them  in  England,  Denmark, 
and  Germany,  becomes  an  impossibility;  aud 
the  peculiar  features  of  life  which  village  com- 
munities foster  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. The  ncuest  ipproath  Ut  tbem  is  to  b« 
found  in  the  more  fertile  southern  and  south- 
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eastern  districts  where  the  farms  lie  close  to- 
gether, and  Deigbborlj  iotercoune  is  eaej  aod 
freijuent.  Moreover  the  excellent  roada,  ia  ihe 
building  of  which  the  gavernmeDt  has  eni- 
ployed  the  best  engineeriDg  taleot,  encourage 
the  social  impulses  of  the  people  by  obviating 
the  difficalties  which  the  distaDces  would  other- 
wise place  in  their  waj. 

Another  circumatance  which  militates  against 
the  formatioQ  of  rural  villages  is  the  absence  of 
■  nobility  And  feudal  land  tenure.  The  Nor- 
wegian peasants  own  the  aoil  which  they  culti- 
vate, and  have  no  rent  to  pay  to  landlords; 
but  they  frequently  let  out  portions  of  it  to 
■mall  tenants,  called  houaemen,  who  pay  their 
rent  by  working  a  certain  number  of  days  or 
weeks  every  year  at  the  farm.  These  house- 
men, who  belong  to  Uic  poorest  class,  cor- 
respond in  economic  regard  lo  the  agricultuml 
laborers  in  England,  though  they  are  in  point 
of  education,  inlelllgence,  and  general  worth 
usually  superior  to  the  latter;  for  the  religious 
infraction,  pre])^rator;  to  the  lirst  communion, 
which  until  recently  was  compulsory  in  Norway, 
Iiad  the  wholesome  eflect  of  preventing  any 
part  of  the  population  from  sinliiDg  into  abso- 
lute ignorance  and  sloth.  The  State  uot  only 
■npplies  an  cicmcntajj  education,  scant  though 
it  may  be,  but  it  compels  each  one  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  il. 


The  Norwegian  village  is  not  rural,  but  com- 
mercinl.  It  consists  usually  of  a  single  street 
with  a  score  of  mecbanica'  and  irHdc^meD'B 
houses,  a  squat  litttc  churcb,  with  a  lower  like 
a  candle  snuffer,  and  perhaps  a  cemetery,  with 
decrepit  wooden  crosses  and  moss-grown  head- 
stones. The  people  who  live  here  are  not 
peasants,  but  mostly  hucksters  and  small 
dealers  in  dry  goods,  dnigs,  and  groceries,  who 
eke  out  ascaoty  living  by  trade  and  barter  with 
the  peasaniA  for  the  most  indispensable  com- 
modities. If  the  village  is  on  the  coaal.  the 
great  staple  of  commerce  is,  of  course,  5sh, 
particularly  cod  and  herring. 

I  will  relate  my  impressions  of  the  queer  little 
malodorous  village  in  which  I  spent  two  weeks 
of  almost  ecstatic  delight.  The  sen  bootha 
were  an  enchanted  realm  ;  and  to  be  hoisted  Up 
from  the  first  to  the  second  floor  by  a  (lullej, 
sitting  astride  a  barrel,  waa  an  excitement  of 
which  I  never  wearied.  And  the  rats,  of  which 
there  was  an  abundant  supply,  invested  the 
place  with  an  added  charm.  To  see  them 
scurrying  from  corner  to  comer,  or  watch  their 
domestic  ecouomy  through  cracks  in  the  floor, 
was  an  unending  source  of  entertainment.  On 
the  slope  above  the  village  was  a  kind  of  scaf- 
folding with  roofs,  but  without  walls,  used  for 
drying  and  curing  the  salted  cod,  and  there 
were  times  (though  not  during  my  visit)  when 
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all  the  rocks  for  half  a  mile  would  be  covered 
by  split  fish. 

There  were  a  physician,  a  country  dealer 
in  all  commodities,  and  a  smith  who  was  also 
carpenter,  watchmaker,  and  dentist ;  and  each 
one  of  them  was  a  pronounced  and  interesting 
character.  The  physician,  I  remember,  had  a 
grievance  against  the  government  because  it 
did  not  suppress  quackery  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law.  For,  he  confided  to  me,  there  was 
a  certain  ''wise  woman  ^'  in  the  place  who  pro- 
fessed to  cure  by  cliarms,  incantations,  and 
herbs  that  had  grown  under  the  gallows*  tree 
or  on  the  grave  of  a  beheaded  murderer.  And 
whether  I  would  believe  it  or  not,  the  people 
in  their  gross  superstition  went  to  consult  her 
even  in  the  gravest  cases;  and    accepted  it  as 


the  inscrutable  will  of  God  when  she  killed 
them.  My  vivldest  recollection,  however,  is  the 
quaint  old  church  where  I  sat  with  the  pastor^s 
family  in  the  ''genteel  pew"  and  listened  to 
the  most  solemnly  discordant  singing  that  ever 
assailed  a  sensitive  ear.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
was  also  sexton  and  cantor,  tried  his  best  to 
keep  the  straggling  voices  together ;  but  his 
own  voice,  though  powerful,  was  neither  true 
nor  melodious ;  and  its  only  virtue  was  a  hearty 
sincerity  and  devotion  which  in  a  measure  made 
up  for  its  musical  shortcomings.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  some  years  ago  attended  service  in  a 
Norwegian  village  church  of  this  order,  de- 
clared himself  greatly  impressed  by  the  harsh 
solemnity  and  earnestness  of  the  worship. — H. 
H,  Boyesen,  in  The  Chautattquan, 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


The  Swiss  are  not  a  people  that  dwell  in 
cities.  Although  for  three  centuries  they  have 
been  reckoned  among  the  most  skillful  artifi- 
cers in  Europe,  still  the  old  love  of  free  moun- 
tain atmosphere,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the 
Swiss  are  mainly  a  pastoral  people,  has  kept 
them  from  crowding  into  cities. 

But  neither  are  the  Swiss  dwellers  in  isolated 
homesteads  like  the  farmers  of  rural  America. 
For  mutual  protection  they  live  largely  in  the 
thousands  of  villages  that  lie  scattered  over  the 
slopes  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  The 
village  scheme  of  life,  moreover,  corresponds  to 
two  strong  tendencies  of  the  Swiss  nature.  The 
Switzer  is  economical  to  a  marvel,  and  he  loves 
the  companionship  of  his  fellow-men. 

These  vast  glittering  ice  monsters  creeping  so 
deliberately,  but  so  irresistibly,  down  from  the 
giant  mountain  tops  have  left  but  little  space 
for  tillage  or  for  grazing,  so  that  the  people 
who  would  win  a  subsistence  from  the  soil  of 
the  Glacier  Land  can  do  so  only  by  bestowing 
upon  it  infinite  labor  and  infinite  care.  Labor 
takes  time  and  hands,  and  the  operations  of 
husbandry  need  space;  cooperation,  as  the  Swiss 
villager  has  demonstrated  for  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  saves  labor,  time,  and  space.  The 
Swiss  village  is  a  cooperative  association  in  its 

way. 

Within  an  area  of  barely  1,500  square  miles, 
Switzerland  holds  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,- 
000,  made  up  from  three  distinct  races,  speak- 
ing three  living  languages  with  numerous  dia- 
lectic  variations,    professing   Catholicism    and 


three  different  forms  of  Protestantism.  Much 
diversity  in  manners  and  customs  is  only  to  be 
expected ;  that  which  is  common  to  all,  or  to 
most,  Swiss  villages  is  little  in  comparison  with 
the  multitude  of  local  idiosyncrasies.  And  yet 
a  strongly  marked  character  there  is,  common 
to  life  in  all  Swiss  villages.  The  air  of  sober, 
though  cheery,  content,  of  quiet,  unpretentious, 
democratic  dignity,  of  studious  thrift,  belongs 
to  the  nature  of  the  people ;  the  signs  of  mutual 
dependence  and  helpfulness,  of  intimate  com- 
munity of  interests,  are  everywhere  apparent  in 
the  manner  of  their  daily  lives.  If  gossip  be 
talking  about  other  people^s  affairs,  then  gossip 
is  hardly  possible  in  a  Swiss  village,  for  the  af- 
fairs of  one  are  the  affairs  of  all. 

Suppose  we  enter  on  a  fine  summer  day  a 
village  of  about  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 
There  are  no  streets.  The  houses  stand  at  ir- 
regular intervals  along  the  road,  and  there  are 
not  so  many  of  them  as  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity would  lead  us  to  expect.  The  most  im- 
portant and  most  imposing  building  is  the 
communal  schoolhouse.  Every  canton  in  Swit- 
zerland is  divided  into  communes,  the  commune 
being  the  administrative  unit  and  a  corporation 
holding  property  for  the  common  use  of  its 
members.  This  schoolhouse  ^s  built  of  stone, 
three  stories  high,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  play- 
ing fields,  with  plenty  of  shade  trees  about  it, 
and  seated  at  the  most  accessible  spot  in  the 
commune.  The  village  courthouse,  if  there  be 
one,  is  not  easy  to  find ;  the  **  drink  hall  "  is  not 
conspicuous ;  the  church  is  not  worth  coming  a 
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long  way  to  look  at,  although  people  come  maoy 
miles  to  worship  there  on  Sundays,  for  the  con- 
gregation numbers  over  12,000  souls  scattered 
through  some  half  dozen  Tillages. 

Time  was  when  each  canton  had  its  own  very 
peculiar  costume  of  dress,  but  increased  traffic 
has  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  tended  to 
obliterate  picturesque  distinction  of  this  kind. 
The  women  still  like  to  show,  on  Sundays  and 
other  holidays,  their  dazzlingly  white  chemi- 
settes brimming  over  the  tops  of  neatly  laced 
bodices;  they  have  retained,  in  some  districts 
at  least,  a  fondness  for  long  and  massive  silver 
chains  looped  under  the  arms  and  fastened  be- 
fore and  behind  with  little  silver  rosettes,  and  all 
over  Switzerland  the  wide-brimmed  flower- 
decked  feminine  straw  hat  is  common.  But  on 
the  whole,  as  they  sit  here  at  their  '*  daily 
bread, ^'  the  feminine  attire  is  a  uniformly  dark 
woolen  stuff,  of  a  sort  well  calculated  to  resist 
wear  and  hide  dirt.  That  of  the  men  is  much 
the  same  as  to  material.  One  characteristic  of 
the  Switzer^s  everyday  dress  is  the  looseness  of 
the  trousers.  The  boots,  too,  are  worthy  of  ob- 
servation One  pair  of  boots  lasts  a  man  an 
indefinite  time.  They  are  heavy  lace-ups; 
the  sole  and  heel  are  made  out  of  one  solid  piece 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  with  a  decided  curve  to 
the  sole  to  compensate  in  walking  for  the  entire 
lack  of  flexibility,  and  studded  with  big,  long- 
headed nails.  When  the  soles  wear  out  the 
owner  knows  how  to  remove  them  himself, 
without  damaging  the  stout  leather  uppers,  and 
to  substitute  a  new  pair  of  soles,  for  which  he 
pays  the  equivalent  of  about  five  cents. 

In  the  matter  of  underwear,  a  Swiss  peasant 
is  generally  better  supplied  with  linen  than 
people  of  other  lands  who  think  themselves 
rich.  But  then  washing  day  in  a  Swiss  village 
comes  only  a  few  times  a  year. 

The  family  meal  is  brief  and  light,  for  the 
great  principle  of  Swiss  diet  appears  to  be  to 
eat  often  and  sparingly.  There  is  little  con- 
versation, because  there  is  little  to  talk  about ; 
every  member  of  the  family  has  a  clear  idea  of 
what  he  or  she  is  to  do  next  and  hastens  to  be 
about  it. 

When  the  day's  work  is  over,  and  yet  a  little 
twilight  remains,  they  gather  by  the  roadside, 
or  on  the  village  green,  if  there  be  one,  and  sing. 
As  there  is  a  rifle-shooting  club  in  every  com- 
mune, so  there  is  a  singing  club  in  almost  every 
village  of  any  size,  and  with  the  singing  club 
goes  the  village  band.  This  last  is  in  requisition 
on  the  great  day  when  the  most  deserving  chil- 
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dren  of  the  school  receive  their  prizes ;  it  comes 
prominently  to  the  front,  too,  at  weddings  and 
on  all  occasional  festivities,  and  it  is  the  soul  of 
the  Sunday  dances. 

Sunday  dances  are  the  rule  in  the  Swiss  village. 
The  Swiss  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  work  is  wrong  on  Sunday^ 
but  recreation  quite  right  and  proper,  and  so  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  summer  they  dance  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  winter  in  the  largest  room 
where  the  floor  can  conveniently  be  cleared. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  Swiss  to  dance  and 
to  sing;  dancing  and  singing  naturally  lead  to 
courtship,  and  so  on  to  matrimony. 

As  in  other  lands,  Saturday  evening  is,  in 
Switzerland,  the  time  consecrated  to  visiting 
one's  sweetheart.  In  villages  where  old  cus- 
toms survive,  a  young  man  makes  a  noise  under 
his  girPs  window,  instead  of  ringing  the  door 
bell.  She  comes  to  the  window  to  see  what  the 
noise  is  about,  and  he  delivers  his  petition  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  committed  to  memory. 
The  lady  conveys  her  acceptance  or  rejection 
according  to  another  formula.  If  it  be  accept- 
ance, the  beau  climbs  to  the  window  sill  and 
carries  on  his  conversation  seated  there. 

The  following  is  taken  from  Mr.  Boyd  Win- 
chester's Stcisif  litpuUic :  **  The  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  among  the  peasants,  is  always  Sunday. 
In  the  morning,  before  going  to  church,  the  in- 
vited guests  meet  at  the  bride's  house  to  par- 
take of  wiue,  soup,  and  fritters.  After  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  party  go  in  procession 
to  the  bridegroom's  house,  where  dinner  is 
served ;  the  priest  delivers  a  long  discourse,  and 
other  orators  hold  forth.  In  the  evening  there 
is  dancing,  and  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  the 
guests  form  a  ring  round  the  wedded  pair  and 
take  off  their  crowns,  and,  after  a  few  words  of 
encouragement,  they  are  left  alone." — E.  Mae- 
phersoNj  in  The  Chautauquan. 


**  According  to  the  census  of  December  1, 
1888,  the  number  of  Protestants  in  Switzerland 
amounted  to  1,716,548,  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
1,183,828,  and  of  Jews  to  8,069.  The  Roman 
Catholic  priests  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Protestant  clergy.  The  jrovemment  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  Cnlvinistic  in  doctrine  and 
Presbyterian  in  form,  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  magistrates  of  the  various  cantons,  to 
whom  is  also  intrusted,  in  the  Protestant  dis- 
tricts, the  superintendence  of  public  instruction. 
In  all  the  cantons  primary  instruction  is  free. 
There  are  five  universities.  These  are  in  Basel, 
Berne,  Zurich,  Qeneva,  and  Lausanne,  and  are 
well  attended." 
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GOING  TO  CHURCH  IN  SWEDEN. 


Thb  following  account  of  going  to  church  in 
Sweden  is  ttiken  from  the  L\fe  of  Dean  Stanley, 
During  his  travels  in  Sweden  he  went  one 
Sunday  to  the  service  at  Lecksand,  a  village  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Silojan,  and  this  is 
the  description  he  gives  in  one  of  his  letters: 

*'  The  church  may  be  taken  as  a  general  type 
of  the  Swedish  churches — a  large  whitewashed 
building,  surmounted  by  a  copper  roof  and 
dome;  ladders  leaning  against  the  wall  (as 
4igainst  the  walls  of  all  the  houses),  in  case  of 
iQre,  and  to  roll  off  the  winter  snow ;  a  belfry  of 
wood,  painted  red;  a  wide,  straggling  church- 
yard. This  is  the  parish  church  of  one  of  the 
three  great  parishes  along  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
The  rector  lives  in  a  comfortable  house  close  by. 
He  gave  us  due  notice  of  the  time  and  mode  of 
seeing  the  congregation  arrive.  We  went  down 
to  the  lake,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village, 
where  the  steep  banks  retire  from  a  shady  nook, 
and  the  fir  forests  have  left  a  small  vacant  space. 
Already,  when  we  reached  the  spot  at  half  past 
seven  in  the  morning,  they  had  begun  to  come. 
Six  boats  were  on  the  beach,  landing  their 
crews,  men  and  women,  all  in  their  brightest 
costume. 

''And  on  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake  six 
more  were  seen  approaching  from  various  direc- 
tions, each  from  its  own  village  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  every  slope  and  promontory  was 
sprinkled  with  the  red  cottages  of  the  populous 
region.  Like  birds  with  outstretched  wings, 
the  white  spots,  with  their  outspread  oars, 
came  soaring  toward  us,  and  all,  at  last,  drove 
into  the  little  red  creek. 

**  It  was  such  a  spot  as  is  given  in  pictures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's,  or  Cook's  voyages  for  the 
landing  of  the  savages— perfectly  silent  and 
solitary;  the  wild  woods  waving  above,  the 
blue  waters  and  yellow  sand  below.     Silently, 


and  with  the  utmost  compoeare,  each  party, 
usually  thirty  from  each  boat,  disembarked, 
the  men  stepping  out  first,  and  finding  on  the 
shore  a  pole  or  plank,  which  was  put  againit 
the  boat,  and  down  which  the  women  walked, 
shaking  out  their  finery  as  they  leaped  on  the 
shore. 

*'  The  men  were  mostly  dressed — as,  indeed, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  they  are  on  workdays— in 
knee  breeches,  white  or  yellow,  tied  at  the  knees 
with  parti-colored  strings,  and  long  blue  clo^ 
coats,  embroidered  at  the  shoulders ;  the  women 
in  white  or  red  caps,  and  red  and  yellow  gowns, 
and  high-heeled    shoes.     Some    had    brought 
their  babies;  some,  too,  were  very  little  girls, 
but  all   were  dressed  exactly  the  same;    the 
youngest  was  a  precise  copy  of  the  oldest.    All 
had  light  hair  and  blue  eyes ;  the  men  and  boys 
had  long  hair,  cut  round  behind.     £ach  carried 
his  or  her   *  psalm  book'   (it  is  what  in  the 
Swedish  Church  answers  to  the  prayer  book) 
carefully  wrapped  up,  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
nosegay  or  a  large  bunch  of  onions,  the  latter 
for  their  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

'*  As  each  party  landed  they  wound  through 
the  pathways  up  the  steep,  sandy  bank,  through 
the  dark  fir  wood,  the  men  taking  one  path,  the 
women  another.  .  .  . 

'^  The  pastor  reckoned  them  at  &ve  thousand. 
Perhaps  this  was  over  the  mark ;  but  the  church 
was  quite  full.  The  women  were  about  double 
the  number  of  men,  and  they  sat  apart.  .  .  . 
And  then  began  the  usual  service — psalms, 
prayers,  and  sermon.  .  .  .  They  were,  with 
some  occasional  exceptions,  very  devout. 

'*It  was  a  sight  well  worth  the  journey. 
There  was  a  comeliness  in  their  faces  and  bril- 
liancy in  their  dresses,  a  mixture  of  solemnity 
and  festivity  in  their  whole  manner,  which  made 
it  most  striking.*' 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  distinguished 
by  its  monarchical  government-power  vested  in 
one  man  with  subordinate  functionaries — the 
infallible  primacy  of  the  pope,  the  theory  that 
the  way  to  Christ  is  through  the  Church  and 
that  it  is  the  only  true  Church  and  the  custo- 
dian of  the  truth. 

1.  U'lHtory. — The  primitive  churches  that  ex- 
isted fur  a  time  in  a  simple  character  soon  be- 
gan  to   centralize  about  the  churches  in  the 


principal  cities,  as,  for  example,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  Antioch,  and  Rome.  A  church  with 
its  bishop,  in  a  commanding  place,  would 
easily  and  naturally  acquire  precedence  over 
surrounding  bishops  and  their  churches.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  hierarchical  system, 
which  culminated  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  at  Rome  and  her  bishop.  The  power 
and  position  of  Rome  was  natural,  because  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  world,  to  which  all  men 
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looked  with  revereDce  ;  because  it  was  the  seat 
of  the  principal  church,  many  churches  in  the 
West  having  been  planted  by  it,  and  having  re- 
ceived aid  from  it;  because  in  times  of  early 
controversies  the  Roman  bishop  stood  suf- 
ficiently aloof  to  acquire  great  importance  and 
advisory  influence  over  the  contending  parties. 
All  this  was  a  growth.  It  was  helped  on  by 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  emperor  early  in 
the  fourth  century.  Around  Rome  developed 
a  mighty  power  that  extended  itself  to  a  more 
or  less  controlling  influence  over  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  The  history  of  the  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  po- 
litical history  of  Europe. 

Out  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  came  forth  the  Protestant  Churches, 
leaving  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  a  separate 
body. 

Until  1870  the  popes  held  temporal  domain 
in  Italy — ^the  Papal  States.  The  territory  was 
granted'  to  Pope  Stephen  III  by  Pepin,  King 
of  France,  in  the  eight  century,  he  having 
taken  it  by  conquest  from  the  Lombards,  who 
had  become  a  menace  to  the  popes.  Thus  be- 
gan the  temporal  power  of  the  popes.  This 
was  taken  from  them  by  Victor  Immanuel  II  in 
1870.  At  present  the  pope  has  no  political 
power;  he  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  Italy,  and 
therefore  considers  himself  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican. 

2.  Organization. — ^The  pope  is  the  head  of 
the  Church,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  being,  as 
Catholics  believe,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in 
continuous,  unbroken  line.  They  believe  that 
Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome,  where  he 
suffered  martyrdom;  that  Christ  conferred  on 
him  the  first  place  of  honor  and  jurisdiction  in 
the  government  of  his  whole  Church,  and  that 
the  same  spiritual  supremacy  has  always  resided 
in  the  popes.  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
claim  that  no  primacy  was  given  to  Peter,  that 
a  like  power  was  conferred  upon  the  other 
a|Mistles  (Matt.  18.  18;  John  20.  23).  Even  if 
Peter  dwelt  for  any  length  of  time  at  Rome  it  is 
denied  that  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  there. 
Against  the  monarchical  power  of  the  pope  the 
Protestants  urge  that  Christ  rebuked  the  spirit 
of  preeminence  among  his  disciples  (Mark  9. 
8a-37;  Matt.  20.  20-27).  "Monarchy  in 
spiritual  things  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  ^'  (Neander). 

The  pope  is  aided  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  head  of  the  Church  by  a  college  of 
cardinals;  these  with  the  pope  form  the  con- 


sistory. But  the  pope  has  "  plenary,  episcopal, 
ordinary,  and  immediate  authority  over  each 
member  of  the  Church.*' 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  ecclesiastical  government,  into 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  is  an  archbishop; 
these  are  divided  into  bishoprics  or  dioceses, 
each  governed  by  its  own  bishop;  each  diocese 
is  divided  into  parishes,  over  each  of  which  is  a 
priest.  The  discipline  of  the  whole  Church  be- 
longs to  the  pope  and  his  subordinates;  he 
may  call  a  general  council  to  aid  in  affairs. 
The  archbishops  convene  provincial  synods,  and 
the  bishops  diocesan  synods,  made  up  of  the 
clergy  only,  to  promulgate  laws.  The  people 
have  no  participation  in  all  this.  However,  in 
the  local  congregations,  boards  of  laymen  are 
elected  to  look  after  the  finances  and  other 
temporal  affairs  of  the  church  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  priest.  It  is  a  well-organized 
monarchical  system.  All  the  clergy  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  are  strictly  bound  to 
celibacy ;  the  marriage  of  one  in  orders  is  in- 
valid according  to  the  Church  law. 

3.  Teadnng. — The  Roman  Catholic  teaching 
in  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Trinity  is  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  that  of 
Protestants.  They  teach  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  good- 
ness, and  in  every  other  perfection ;  in  this  one 
God  there  are  three  distinct  persons — the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who  are  equal. 

But  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  early  set  forth  by  Irenseus  (second 
century):  ** Where  the  Church  is  there  is  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
there  is  the  Church;'*  which  was  still  further 
carried  out  by  Cyprian:  "  Whoever  he  may  be, 
and  whatever  he  may  be,  he  who  is  not  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  not  a  Christian."  That  is, 
out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation. 

While  Roman  Catholics  teach  that  the  way 
to  Christ  is  through  the  Church,  Protestants 
teach  that  the  way  to  the  Church  is  through 
Christ — Christ  is  the  door  and  not  the  Church. 
Catholics  emphasize  as  the  marks  of  the  true 
Church  her  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and 
apostolicity,  together  with  the  infallibility  of 
her  teaching  and  the  perpetuity  of  her  exist- 
ence. A  great  deal  -is  made  of  the  teaching 
that  the  Church  is  the  custodian  of  the  truth. 
God  has  left  a  divinely  given  word  to  a  di- 
vinely appointed  agent,  preserved  from  error 
by  the  special  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Catholic  Church  claims  to  exercise  the  pre- 
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rogatiye  of  infallibility  in  her  teaching.  Her 
ministers  always  speak  from  the  pulpit  as  hav- 
ing authority,  and  their  utterances  are  received 
with  implicit  confidence.  "Preaching  the 
same  creed  everywhere,  and  at  all  times;  teach- 
ing holiness  and  truth,  she  is,  of  course,  es- 
sentially unerring  in  her  doctrine;  for  what  is 
one,  holyj  or  unchangeable,  must  be  infallibly 
true." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  that 
there  are  seven  sacraments  "  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind,  though  not  all  for  everyone, 
namely,  baptism,  the  Lord^s  Supper,  confirma- 
tion, penance,  extreme  unction,  ordination,  and 
matrimony;  and  that  they  confer  grace."  Prot- 
estants only  accept  the  first  two  as  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  Catholics  teach  that  a  sacra- 
ment is  a  visible  sign  instituted  by  Christ,  by 
which  grace  is  conveyed  to  our  soul ;  and  that 
three  things  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  sacra- 
ment, namely,  a  visible  sign,  invisible  grace,  and 
the  in»)titution  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Catholic  mode  of  baptism  is  by  pouring, 
though  they  recognize  as  valid  both  Immersion 
and  sprinkling;  the  idea  is  that  there  should 
be  flowing  water.  Baptism  is  necessary  for  all, 
children  as  well  as  adults.  But  should  one  be 
unable  to  be  baptized  for  any  good  reason,  hav- 
ing the  desire  he  may  be  saved  by  the  baptism 
of  desire. 

With  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  they 
teach,  *'  That  in  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  there  is  truly,  freely,  and  substan- 
tially the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the 
soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  there  is  made  a  conversion  of  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood; 
which  conversion  the  Catholic  Church  calleth 
Transubstantiation. " 

In  the  communion  only  the  officiating  clergy- 
man partakes  of  the  wine,  all  the  others  com- 
muning, even  the  bishops  and  priests  present, 
receive  the  bread  only.  The  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  is  made  every  day  by  the  priests  as  a  per- 
petual memorial  of  Christ*s  sacrifice  on  the  cross. 
In  it  the  bread  and  wine  are  consecrated  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  people  are 
required  to  be  present  only  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  they  do  not,  however,  partake  of  the 
elements.  The  service  is  in  Latin,  the  people 
having  a  translation. 

Confirmation  is  the  receiving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  baptized  persons  through  the  imposi- 


tion of  the  bishop^a  hand,  accompanied  with 
prayer  and  the  unction  or  anointing  of  the 
forehead  with  holy  chrism;-  it  is  to  the  end  that 
they  a  ay  steadfastly  prbfess  their  faith  and  Icid 
upright  lives. 

Penance  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  is  contri- 
tion, confession^  and  satisfaction ;  and  on  the 
part  of  the  minister  the  absolution  pronounced 
by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  penitent 
confesses  to  the  priest,  who  forgives  the  sins  and 
pronounces  absolution  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  Protestant  believes  that  only  God  can  for- 
give sin ;  that  Christ  is  our  only  Mediator. 

Extreme  unction,  called  extreme  because  it  is 
usually  the  last  of  the  holy  unctions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Church,  is  the  receiving  of  spiritual 
succor  by  the  sick,  and  even  bodily  strength 
when  it  is  conducive  to  their  salvation,  through 
the  anointing  with  holy  oil  and  the  prayers  of 
the  priests. 

Ordination  and  matrimony  are  services  of 
special  sacredness  and  importance  to  Protes- 
tants, but  they  do  not  exalt  them  to  the  place  of 
sacraments. 

Catholics  believe  in  a  purgatory,  a  middle 
state  of  temporary  punishment  allotted  to  those 
who  have  died  in  venial  sins,  or  who  have  not 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  sins  already  for- 
given. While  the  souls  detained  therein  cannot 
help  themselves,  they  may  be  helped  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  faithful.  This  naturally  leads  to 
the  dogma  of  the  utility  of  praying  for  the 
dead,  who  are  exiles  from  heaven  and  fit  sub- 
jects for  divine  clemency.  The  invocation  of 
the  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ  is  con- 
sidered useful  and  salutary,  and  their  relics  are 
venerated. 

In  1854  was  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
**That  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  a  singular 
grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  view 
of  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, has  been  preserved  free  from  all  stain  of 
original  sin.^'  She  alone  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam  was  exempt  from  sin.  They  teach  that 
Mary  is  the  mother  of  ChrisVs  divinity  as  well 
as  of  his  body.  She  is  honored  as  a  saint  and 
invoked  as  an  intercessor.  Catholics  hold  that 
Mary  had  no  other  children,  while  many  Protes- 
tants believe  that  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  1870  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  was  de- 
creed by  the  Vatican  Council.  It  was  a  doctrine 
already  held,  but  not  defined.  They  thus  de- 
fine :  **  That  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedrdy  that  is,  when  in  the  discharge  of 
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the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christiaiia, 
by  Yirtne  of  his  supreme,  apostolic  authority, 
he  defines  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals 
to  be  held  by  the  universal  Church,  by  the  di- 
Tine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  is  possessed  of  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that  his 
Church  should  be  endued  for  defining  doctrine 
regarding  faith  and  morals/' 

By  indulgences  Catholics  do  not  mean,  as  is 
sometimes  charged,  the  permission  to  commit 
sin ;  but  it  is  a  releasing  to  true  penitents  the 
debt  of  temporal  punishment,  which  remained 
due  to  their  sins,  after  the  sins  themselves,  as 
the  guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  had  been  al- 
ready remitted  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  or 
by  perfect  contrition.  Contrition  and  penance 
are  necessary.  Indulgences  do  npt  remit  sin,  or 
license  to  sin ;  they  remit  punishment.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  been  abused. 

Numerous  feast  days  and  fast  days  are  ap- 
pointed  for  the  faithful.  The  Church  is  ex- 
tremely ritualistic.     Various  ceremonies  accom- 


pany the  different  services  of  the  Church,  and 
sacred  vestments  of  varied  character  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  priests,  varying  according  to  the 
ceremony  to  be  performed.  In  the  saying  of 
prayers  strings  of  beads  are  used.  A  rosary  is 
a  series  of  fifteen  prayers  in  three  parts,  with  a 
string  of  beads  on  which  to  count  them. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  accepted  by 
the  Catholics  is  the  Doaay  Bible,  a  popular 
name  given  to  a  translation  into  English  pre- 
pared by  Roman  Catholic  divines — ^the  Old  Tes- 
toment  at  Douay  (1609-10),  the  New  Testament 
at  Rheims  (1582).  It  was  made  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate  version  at  Jerome.  It  belongs  to  the 
Church,  and  not  the  individual,  **to  judge  of 
the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.^' They  are  '*  not  to  take  and  interpret 
them  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  fathers."  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  maintains  that  there  is  an  un- 
written word  of  Gk>d  over  and  above  Scripture. 
This  is  the  tradition  of  the  fathers. — Set,  (7.  H, 
Small,  in  Treasury  of  lidigious  Thought. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC'S  OPINION  OF  METHODISM. 


BY  F.   MARTIN,    A 

Protestantism  results  in  individualism,  in- 
dividualism produces  forces  isolated  and  cir- 
cuniscribed,  but  it  produces  these  in  innumera- 
ble centers,  each  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
other  and  endowed  with  free  and  intrinsic 
energy.  Each  one  is  a  living  human  molecule; 
hence  conscient  of  itself.  Now,  find  the  means 
to  combine  these  separate  forces,  to  give  them  a 
common  motion,  to  direct  them  toward  a  com- 
mon end,  and  you  will  have  a  colossal  power. 
The  reason  is  this,  that  instead  of  having  simply 
a  common  general  motion  communicated  from 
without  by  some  external  force,  a  motion  which 
tends  always  to  slacken  or  abate,  and,  hence, 
ever  in  need  of  being  stimulated — you  have  a 
motion  with  its  source  in  millions  of  active  in- 
dividuals, not  only  moving  themselves,  but  also 
stimulating  each  other;  pushing  themselves  out 
and  precipitating  themselves  toward  some 
definite  end  with  an  accelerated  energy  of  their 
own. 

This  is  precisely  what  happens  in  Methodism. 
By  reviving  every  member  of  Protestantism, 
Methodism  has  created  a  multitude  of  centers 
each  with  an  intrinsic  force  really  wonderful, 
and  has  g^ven  to  them  this  twofold  purpose,  to 
seek  inwardly  a  living  experience  of  evangelical 
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truth,  and  outwardly  to  propagate  this  truth, 
principally  in  opposition  to  Romanism.  These 
are  no  longer  simply  individuals  called  together 
by  chance,  but  a  formidable  army,  composed  of 
legions  of  the  whole  Protestant  world,  prepared 
to  assault  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Every  Protestant,  electrified  by  the  Methodist 
current,  feels  a  certain  obligation,  first  to  pos- 
sess in  himself  the  divine  life,  and  then  to 
combat,  attack,  resist,  and  spread  his  belief  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  From  this 
comes  that  enthusiastic  fervor  which  we  see  in 
individuals  and  associations,  that  absence  of  the 
fear  of  man,  that  need  of  expansion,  that  cour- 
age, and  also,  since  I  must  say  it,  that  gener- 
osity in  seeking  to  win  others  which  seems  to 
embrace  the  world  in  its  loving  arms,  while  for 
this  purpose  it  pours  out  its  gold,  its  literature, 
and  its  persuasive  words. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  revival  ?  The 
introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  Protestant 
world  has  not  been,  as  some  superficial  observers 
have  believed,  an  event  of  small  importance, 
and  much  less  an  event  to  be  ridiculed  by  call- 
ing it  hypocrisy  or  buffoonery.  This  revival 
has  shaken  the  whole  Protestant  world  from  one 
pole  to  the  other.    In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
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this,  one  needs  only  to  study  or  observe  the 
events  of  the  day.  In  its  rapid  and  prodigious 
development  it  has  invaded,  dominated,  and 
electrified  Protestantism  in  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Its  freedom  from  any  particular 
form  permits  it  to  penetrate  all  kinds  of 
Churches,  national  and  independent.  Its  action 
on  the  political,  social,  and  religious  world  of 
our  time  has  been  beyond  calculation; 

Methodism    has    not   yet   been    profoundly 
studied  by  us,   for  which  fact  we  are  to  be 


blamed.  It  has  operated  not  only  on  the  learned, 
but  on  the  masses,  and  communicated  iti 
spirit  to  all.  The  religious  life  of  to-day,  the 
life  of  action  and  of  expansion,  has  its  center  in 
Methodism.  Orphanages,  works  of  charity, 
educational  institutions,  propagation  of  the 
truth,  evangelization,  preaching  and  practice, 
all  this  has  been  generated  by  Methodism  and 
all  lives  to-day  through  Methodism. 

This  is  the  Church  of  the  future  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  wiU  have  to  meet— 
TrandaUd  hy  Bm.  William  Burt^  D,D. 


COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE  IN  CHINA. 


BT   REV.   G.    8. 

[Many  of  the  readers  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands  have 
been  sendiDg  me,  to  Foochow,  Giiioa,  money  and 
cards  to  help  in  the  day  school  work,  and  have  asked 
me  to  write  them  about  "marriage  in  China."  I 
cannot  write  each  one  personally,  but  hope  they  will 
read  this  article  &nd  accept  it  from  me.] 

I  AM  quite  sure  that  all  of  the  young  men, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  young  women,  in  the 
United  States  would  most  seriously  object  to 
their  present  custom  of  courtship  and  marriage 
being  substituted  for  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
fact  is  that  here,  generally,  the  persons  most 
interested  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  the 
matter.  They  are  usually  betrothed  at  a  very 
early  age,  sometimes  when  mere  babes.  Fre- 
quently a  gentleman  having  a  friend  in  a  simi- 
lar position  in  life  will  propose,  when  the  years 
of  childhood  are  passed,  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  his  friend^s  son. 

A  *' matchmaker,"  or  "go-between,'*  will  be 
employed,  the  children's  horoscopes  cast,  and 
for  several  days  the  match  is  under  considera- 
tion by  both  families.  If  during  this  time  of 
waiting  any  accident  happens  in  either  family, 
such  as  a  breakage  among  the  chinaware  or  the 
loss  of  some  trifling  article,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
an  omen  of  evil,  and  the  match  is  not  con- 
cluded. But  if  all  goes  on  quietly  the  parents 
decide  that  the  betrothal  is  a  suitable  one.  A 
number  of  presents  are  then  exchanged,  the 
parents  of  the  girl  generally  receiving  by  far 
the  greater  share. 

Among  the  gifts  are  two  cards,  one  orna- 
mented with  a  gilt  dragon,  and  which  has  writ- 
ten upon  it  a  number  of  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  boy;  another  decorated  with  the  picture 
of  a  phoenix,  which  gives  similar  information 
about  the  little  girl.     A  thread  of  red  silk^  with 
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a  needle  at  either  end,  is  passed  through  each 
of  these  cards,  which,  being  exchanged,  are  pre- 
served with  the  betrothal  papers  in  the  families 
of  the  children.  The  red  silk  indicates  that 
the  feet  of  people  destined  to  be  married  are 
tied  together  with  invisible  cords.  The  en- 
gagements are  as  binding  as  marriage,  although 
the  principal  parties  may  know  nothing  of  the 
arrangement. 

Very  sad  surprises  constantly  occur  at  Chi- 
nese weddings,  for  frequently  no  communica- 
tion takes  place  between  the  two  families  from 
the  time  of  betrothal.  Sometimes  one  of  the 
families  has  become  very  poor;  sometimes 
one  of  the  parties  has  become  a  helpless  cripple 
or  afflicted  with  the  terrible  disease  of  leprosy 
or  some  incurable  malady.  I  know  of  one  in- 
stance where  the  bridegroom  was  a  perfect  idiot, 
but  nothing  could  prevent  the  marriage. 

Sometimes  the  betrothed  girl  is  taken  at 
once  to  the  home  of  the  boy's  parents,  and  there 
made  to  serve  as  waiter  for  the  family  until  the 
marriage  ceremony  is  performed.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  the  parties  who  are  to  walk 
through  life  together  never  see  each  other's 
faces  until  after  the  nuptial  rites  and  ceremoniea 
have  been  consummated.  In  such  cases,  on  the 
wedding  day,  the  bride  is  brought  to  her  new 
home  in  the  hired  grand  bridal  chair  of  brilliant 
scarlet,  elaborately  decorated,  and  carried  by 
four  coolies,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music.  Two 
near  relatives  accompany  her  until  they  meet 
two  of  the  bridegroom's  relatives,  when  they 
hand  her  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  new 
protector.  All  of  her  other  relatives  are  sup- 
posed to  remain  at  home  and  bewail  their  loss. 
None  of  her  friends  or  relatives  ever  attend  the 
wedding. 
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Upon  arriying  at  the  bridegroom's  house  two 
attendants  take  the  bride  in  charge,  and  senre 
her  during  the  days  of  ceremony  and  festivity. 
As  they  open  the  chair  a  child  and  an  old  lady 
who  has  many  sons  and  grandsons  come  for- 
ward and  invite  the  bride  to  accompany  them 
to  the  bridegroom's  chamber,  where  he  is  sit- 
ting on  the  bed,  attired  in  official  cap,  gown, 
and  boots. 

The  bride  is  attired  in  garments  of  various 
colors,  with  a  large  robe  of  scarlet  thrown  over 
all  the  rest.  Her  head  is  covered  with  a  veil  of 
scarlet  silk  or  cloth,  which  quite  conceals  her 
features  and  crown.  Assisted  by  the  attend- 
ants she  walks  upon  the  scarlet  carpet  which 
is  put  down  for  Uie  occasion,  as  her  little  feet 
must  touch  nothing  else,  and  takes  her  seat  at 
the  right  of  the  bridegroom.  He  now  removes 
her  veil  and  crown,  the  curtain  is  drawn,  and 
the  happy  couple  are  supposed  to  sit  and 
think — not  even  speak  or  exchange  glances — 
until  preparations  for  the  service  are  complete. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  groom  recrowns 
his  bride  and  they  walk  to  the  reception  room. 
The  whole  end  of  a  Chinese  reception  room  is 
open.  In  this  room,  facing  the  open  end  look- 
ing into  the  open  court,  the  couple  worship 
heaven  and  earth  by  bowing  their  faces  to  the 
ground  four  times.  They  then  face  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  worship  the  groom^s  an- 
cestors ill  like  manner.  They  next  worship 
each  other,  and  then  retire  again  to  the  cham- 
ber, where  the  bride's  crown  and  veil  are  re- 
moved for  the  last  time,  her  hair  dressed,  and 
the  groom  beholds  his  bride  in  her  beauty  for 
the  first  time. 

The  wedding  breakfast  is  now  served,  of 
which  the  bride  and  groom  alone  partake,  or, 
rather,  the  groom  partakes,  while  the  bride  sits 
motionless,  eating  nothing.  During  the  meal 
the  mistress  of  ceremonies  chants  a  song,  sup- 
posed to  be  composed  for  the  occasion,  in 
which  she  predicts  that  every  nuptial  blessing 
shall  be  the  portion  of  the  young  pair.  They 
now  return  to  the  reception  room,  and  worship, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before,  all  of  the  groom's 
senior  relatives,  and  are  wor>hiped  by  all  of 
his  junior  relatives. 

A  grand  marriage  feast  is  the  climax  of  the 
day's  festivities,  after  which  the  guests,  both 
men  and  women,  are  permitted  to  inspect  the 
bride  and  make  all  kinds  of  personal  remarks 
concerning  her  dress  and  appearunce.  This  is 
an  ordeal  through  which  every  Chinese  bride 
passes;  and  the  old-time  serenade  is  nothing  in 


comparison  to  what  is  sometimes  visited  upon 
tlie  newly  married  couple.  Throughout  this 
trying  experience  the  bride  is  supposed  to  ap- 
pear alike  unconscious  of  blame  or  praise— of 
rude  criticism  or  friendly  woi^ds  of  sympathy. 

The  following  day,  if  possible,  the  wedded 
couple  pay  a  visit  to  the  bride's  parents,  and  if 
she  chance  to  have  a  number  of  "big  brothers" 
the  groom  is  liable  to  have  something  of  a 
serenade  unless  he  hands  out  the  cash  quite 
plentifully.  After  one  month  of  married  life 
the  bride  is  at  liberty  to  visit  her  parents  and 
relatives.  This  visit  is  a  very  sad  one  if  the 
young  wife  has  to  tell  of  some  cruel  and  heart- 
less husband  or  mother-in-law  who  makes  life 
a  burden  to  all  under  their  authority.  Too  fre- 
quently these  visits  are  taken  advantage  of  by 
unfortunate  young  wives  to  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  their  lives.  Life  is  so  lightly  valued  by 
the  Chinese  that  the  taking  of  it  seems  to  many 
only  a  very  little  thing. 

A  short  time  ago  a  man  drowned  himself  in 
the  river  here  because  his  neighbor  pressed  a 
claim  of  less  than  ten  dollars.  Last  year  a  man 
was  caught  stealing  from  our  Church  property. 
His  son-in-law  came  and  went  his  security,  and 
promised  to  have  the  old  man  appear  at  the 
consulate  the  next  morning.  About  daylight 
the  son-in-law  called  and  informed  me  that  his 
father-in-law  had  taken  opium  during  the  night 
and  had  gone  to  the  other  world,  and  hoped  I 
would  help  in  bearing  the  funeral  expenses. 

But  there  are  many  comparatively  happy 
marriiiges,  considering  the  strange  way  in  which 
they  are  brought  about,  and  many  who  put 
full  value  on  life.  Generally  speaking,  the 
lives  of  women  are  more  dreary  and  sad  than 
those  of  men,  which  is  the  case  in  all  lands 
where  the  compassionate  teachings  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  not  known.  There,  might  is 
right,  and  the  weitk  ones  have  to  suffer  under 
the  rule  of  the  strong. 

Should  a  girl  in  China  lose  her  betrothed,  or 
a  young  wife  her  husband,  she  is  highly  com- 
mended if  she  takes  opium  or  contrives  in  some 
way  to  follow  him  into  the  unseen  world.  Out- 
side the  walls  of  many  cities,  especially  Foo- 
chow,  and  along  public  roads,  are  numerous 
monumental  arches  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  filial  daughters — of  young  women 
who  have  killed  themselves  sooner  than  outlive 
their  betrothed  or  their  husband.  Cases  of  this 
kind  are  reported  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
arch  is  erected  at  his  command. 

Wherever  Christ's  teachings  have  been  ac- 
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cepted  betrothal,  marriage  life,  and  widow- 
hood are  considered  in  a  far  different  light  than 
from  the  above.  Christian  parents  still  have 
considerable  to  say  about  the  betrothal  of  their 
children,  because  the  custom  of  China  will  not 
allow  the  mingling  of  the  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  Ib  society.     Weddings  are  conducted  in 


a  civil  way,  and  dead  friends  are  moaraed  forts 
only  *' gone  on  before.*'  The  contrast  between 
the  heathen  and  Christian  customs  can  only  be 
realized  by  those  who  have  witnessed  both. 
May  the  Lord's  kingdom  soon  come  and  his 
will  be  done  in  this  wonderful,  populous 
Flowery  Kingdom ! 


BIBLE  DISTRIBUTION 

In  the  spring  of  1895  the  missionaries  resid- 
ing in  Nagoya,  together  with  some  of  the  native 
workers,  representing  four  denominations,  re- 
solved to  undertake  the  work  of  putting  one 
copy  of  a  portion  of  God^s  word  into  each  of 
the  fifty  thousand  dwellings  in  this  city.  Dr. 
W.  N.  Whitney,  of  the  Scripture  Union,  great- 
ly encouraged  and  substantially  aided  this  work. 
A  representative  working  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  contributors  to  the  project,  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  the  four  gospels,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  of  each,  were  specially 
ordered  and  printed  for  this  work,  the  Bible 
Society ^s  agent  making  a  reduction  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price.  Systematic  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  begin  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion. A  brief  tract,  introductory  and  explana- 
tory, was  printed,  and  a  copy  of  it  put  into  each 
portion  of  the  word.  This  tract  singled  out 
and  called  special  attention  to  important  pas- 
sages. 

The  committee  held  regular  meetings,  and  the 
different  phases  of  the  work  were  fully  dis- 
cussed. Some  Christian  friends  came  to  the 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  made  well- 
meaning  but  discouraging  speeches,  declaring 
the  undertaking  dangerous,  and  one  Christian 
pastor  predicted  bloodshed  as  a  consequence  of 
stirring  up  Buddhist  wrath  by  attempting  a 
house-to-house  visitation  and  distribution.  It 
was  well  known  that  among  these  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  mostly  Buddhists,  two  thou- 
sand Buddhist  temples,  and  five  thousand 
priests,  there  would  be  some  opposition ;  but  the 
committee  did  not  hesitate.  All  were  eventually 
surprised  at  the  mildness  of  the  opposition. 

The  work  was  begun  by  presenting  to  the 
Marquis  Tokugawa  and  the  four  officials  of 
Chjohunin  rank  well-bound  copies  of  the  whole 
Bible.  Neat,  well-bound  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  were  presented  to  fifty-four  officials 
of  Sonin  rank,  and  to  gendarmes  and  police  in- 
spectors cheaper  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
were  given,  and  with  each  copy  of  the  Bible  and 
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New  Testament  special  letters  of  ezplanatioD 
were  presented.  With  but  one  or  two  excep- 
tions the  ofiicials  received  the  committee  with 
great  cordiality,  and  many  of  them  seemed  glad 
to  inquire  about  Christian  customs,  etc. 
Portions  of  the  city  adjacent  to  the  respective 
churches  were  apportioned  to  their  workers,  and 
the  work  of  house-to-house  visitation  began. 

In  some  instances  priests  went  in  advance  of 
the  workers  and  threatened  the  people  if  they 
should  take  copies  of  the  word.  In  other  cases 
the  distributers  were  closely  followed,  and  all 
portions  left  were  gathered  up  for  destruction. 
In  some  cases  doors  were  barred  in  the  face  of 
the  workers.  In  one  section  covering  several 
blocks  of  the  most  wealthy  people  of  the  city 
an  agreement  was  made  that  no  one  there  would 
receive  these  portions  of  Scripture,  and  in  some 
instances  priests  required  the  people  to  sign 
documents  to  the  same  effect;  but  no  violence 
has  taken  place. 

In  many  instances  people  appeared  glad  to 
get  the  word,  and  instances  of  direct  good  are 
known  to  have  followed  this  work.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  has  increased,  and  some  persons  thus 
found  are  now  attending  the  churches.  Some 
small,  isolated  portions  of  the  city  still  remain 
to  be  worked,  but  the  main  portion  has  been 
covered,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  have  been  divided  among  the  four 
missions  represented — the  Presbyterian,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Methodist  Protestant,  and  the 
Cliurch  of  England. 

Some  of  the  workers  have  met  with  rich  ex- 
periences, and  in  this  way  alone  the  work  has 
paid  well.  The  borders  of  Zion  have  been  en- 
larged and  her  bulwarks  strengthened  percepti- 
bly in  this  city  within  the  past  twelve  months, 
to  which  good  work  the  distribution  of  Scrip- 
ture portions  has  undoubtedly  contributed  no 
mean  part.  Much  prayer  has  accompanied  this 
work,  and  while  we  may  never  be  able  to  tabu- 
late results,  sure  it  is  that  He  who  has  made  a 
definite  promise  as  to  the  fruitfulness  of  his 
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word  will  see  to  it  that  great  rcBults  follow. 
HuodredH  who  would  otherwise  never  hare  eeeo 
the  true  word  of  Ood  have  bad  at  least  ooe 
cbaoce  to  read  «ome  of  its  truths,  and  have  had 
the  importance  of  the  subject  brought  home  to 
them. 

To  the  end  that  thoae  friends  who  have  felt 
iotereBted  in  this  work  ma;  know  what  bos 
been  done,  and  in  the  hope  that  othera  into 
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whose  hands  this  writiiig  maj  come  will  unite 
with  us  in  Nagoya  in  prajrer  that  the  word 
which  has  thus  been  distributed  maj  Iook  con- 
tinue to  burn  its  truths  into  the  hearts  of  this 
people,  this  brief  report  is  reapectfullj  tub- 
miit«d,  by  order  of  the  committee. 

D.  S.  Bfenceb.  Pnmd>n.f. 
A.  R.  HoKOA!),  Sarttarg. 
Noffoya,  Japan,  August  15,  1800. 
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[The  onlj-  missMii  H«ld  of  the  Free  Boptlet  Church 
is  in  SOuUwm  Bengal,  comprising  Ihe  dislricts  of 
Uiduapore  ind  Bal&Bore.  Bncauie  of  tbe  presence 
from  time  lo  time  of  Btudenls  rrom  Africa,  id  the 
Harper's  Ferry  College,  there  has  been  some  ihougbl 
given  lo  ■  niiwioD  on  Ilist  continent,  but,  up  to  dale. 
no  attempt  bu  been  made.  The  Foreign  Uissionarj 
Society  of  the  Free  Baptist  Church  wu  rirganised  in 
I B33,  Rev,  John  Buszell  being  the  Srst  presideat,  coo- 
tin  uiog  in  office  till   1846.     It  ii  now  controlled  bj 
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the  Oeaeral  Cnnferencc  Board,  onnliitidK  "'  Iwaiily' 
ODe  membsn,  seveo  being  wiimirii,  which  lf<«ril  hIi'. 
controls  all  the  bcDSTolent  work  '>f  ili^  difii'Miiinaiiitu 
the  present  offlcem  being  Ker,  H.  1>.  Ixril.  t>  I).,  of 
BrooUyn,  S.  T..  Pmident:  It^r.  H,  U.  K-.rd,  ;\ 
Hillsdale,  Ulch.,  Recr.rdir.g  H-^tUtry:  <i>.<l  r^■• 
Arthur  Given,  D.D.,  Aubufo.  R,  I„  ««!fH4.rx  ao'l 
Treasurer,  the  latter  having  iMari  mImM'I  i«  iinr, 
The  Conrereooe  Boanl  is  ^wtird  hj  llm  (Jimorsl  H'tii 
farenoe  which  meeu  ererj  thres  ]r«ara-  (]■■  almnni 


in  the  Constitution,  placiDg  the  control  of  all  benero- 
lent  work  iu  one  board  instead  of  in  diO^reat  so- 
cieties, was  made  in  1S9!;  the  plan  was  an  experi- 
ment, but  gives  better  eatiatsctioo  than  the  old 
method.] 

The  history  of  the  Free  Baptist  Missioa  in 
Souttiem  Bengal,  India,  begins,  as  does  so  much 
missi on  history,  with  a  ''  Romance  of  Missions  " 
at  once  intcrestiog  and  instructive,  also  enciiuis- 
ging.  About  the  >  car  1816  the  English  Qeuerat 
Baptists  organised  their  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, choosing  araong  their  llrst  missionnriea 
KevB.  Peggand  tiultoo,  who  were  sent  out  to  the 
newly  occupied  field,  Oris«a,  India;  Dr.  Button 
being  well  kiiiiH'n  an  tlic  foundur  of  the  now 
famous  Tchigii  MisHion,  of  which  be  was  one  rif 
the  moNt  unwHVcring  frieniln;  it  Imlng  his 
plnwling  which  pn-vcntcd  that  field  (wing 
atmndoncrl  wlii-u  under  the  clouds  of  its  darkest 
d..yH. 

Dr.  Siitt'>n  WHO  etationi-il  at  I'noree,  the  center 
of  Jnggi-rnaut'H  woMhlp,  and  soon  felt  thcovcr- 
))oweriiiK  iiidh  of  that  nii(K-cii|iii-d  region. 
From  hii  own  M>ci(^ty  lie  loiild  obUin  no  help, 
but  lifhori-m  must  im  bad;  licaririg  through  hU 
wif<-,  ui>  Atii'-riraii  lady,  of  thi-  Freewill  Itaj.- 
ti>>(>i  of  the  riiiti-il  Htatea,  and  b-nrning  they 
wcr<'one  Willi  bitii  In  faith,  be  wnrK- aletlcrlo 
till-  |iPopb'  of  this  dniiimiitmii'Mi  in  Amrrica 
jili-adinu  with  tlii-m  to  m-ii'l  out  lnlHircm  to  fill 
(he  va-imi  pin....  Tin-  l-tter  wrlllcri,  Dr.  Hut- 
tiiii  did  not  know  wbrir  In  uiiid  It,  not  having 
tht  iiaMK-  of  any  ptirann  ihrciiiKh  whom  It  would 
In-  likely  l><  fenrh  III''  olhccof  the  M;raing Mtar, 
for  wblrh  |Hi|i«r  It  wa>  dmlgnnl,  nor  dbl  be 
know  IliK  pUrn  wliari'llitol'immliiatlonal  organ 
w«a  pulillilioil,  M'inllia  ihiswmI  away,  the  let- 
l»r  lav  It!  OiB  iiilHiloiinty'i  dnik  watUug  for 
yiililHiKi',  whli  h  I'Nitin  at  hist,  at raiigdy enough,  ' 
ibiooHh  a  iMi  kail"  tii-olvd  from  KiiglaJid,  one 
paii'ul   Ik  Oil-  Ik-Iiih  wrapixHl  fu  an  old  copy 
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of  the  Star,  Gladly,  iudeed,  did  Dr.  Sutton  diB- 
cover  the  long-sought-for  address,  the  letter 
sped  on  its  way,  reached  America,  was  pub- 
lished April  18,  1882,  and  at  once  aroased  the 
denomination  to  the  great  needs  of  southern 
Bengal. 

The  result  of  the  letter  was  soon  seen  in  the 
organization  of  the ''Freewill  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,"  January,  1888.  The  next  year 
found  Dr.  Sutton  in  the  States,  where  he  spent 
several  months  visiting  different  denominational 
gatherings,  pleading  for  India,  addressing  theo- 
logical schools,  and  urging  immediate  occu- 
pancy of  the  vacant  land.  Among  the  schools 
visited  by  Dr.  Sutton  was  one  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  met  a  young  man  of  twenty-two 
(converted  when  but  eight  years  of  age),  by 
name  Jeremiah  Phillips.  Mr.  Phillips  at  once 
heard  and  answered  the  call,  offering  himself 
for  the  Orissa  field,  being  ordained  September 
2,  1885.  A  second  young  man,  Eli  Noyes  (also 
converted  in  early  childhood),  until  Dr.  Sut- 
ton^s  visit  connected  with  the  Calvinistic  Bap- 
tists, also  heard  and  responded,  receiving  ordi- 
nation June,  1835.  Accompanied  by  these  two 
men,  their  brides,  and  seventeen  other  mission- 
aries, mostly  recruited  by  Dr.  Sutton's  efforts, 
an  earnest  and  devoted  band  set  sail  in  the 
Louvre  for  Calcutta,  reaching  their  destination 
February  5,  1836. 

Mr.  Phillips  at  once  began  work,  under  the 
English  Baptists,  at  Balasore;  Mr.  Noyes  at 
Cuttack.  After  laboring  with  their  English 
brethren  for  some  months  it  became  evident 
to  the  American  missionaries  that  better  work 
could  be  accomplished  by  them  as  an  independ- 
ent mission.  In  October,  1836,  they  decided  to 
open  work  at  Sambhalpur,  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  Mahanuddy  River,  north- 
west from  Cuttack.  The  new  station  soon 
proved  a  most  unfavorable  location  for  unac- 
climatized  men  and  women,  Mrs.  Phillips  and 
her  babe  a  few  months  old  dying  there,  also 
the  infant  babe  of  Mr.  Noyes,  the  health  of  the 
others  being  so  greatly  shattered  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  remove  to  Cuttack,  Mr.  and  M'«. 
Noyes  leaving  in  1837,  Mr.  Phillips  following 
January,  1838,  taking  with  him  six  children  of 
the  school  which  had  been  so  hopefully  estab- 
lished and  which  was  destined,  though  then 
unknown  to  the  discouraged  toilers,  to  give 
them  the  first  fruits  of  the  Mission. 

About  the  time  of  this  removal  the  English 
Baptists  decided  to  surrender  the  Balasore  Dis- 
trict to  their  American  brethren ;  the  surrender 


was  effected  and  work  at  once  commenced  at 
Balasore,  then  a  city  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  and  the  center  of  a  large  population 
in  the  surrounding  villages.  Ground  was  pur- 
chased, buildings  erected,  an  orphanage  estab- 
lished, and  work  vigorously  poshed ;  one  of  the 
children  brought  from  Sambhalpur,  Silas 
Curtis,  being  soon  after  converted,  standing  for 
many  years  as  one  of  the  most  faithful  native 
pastors  of  the  Mission,  his  father,  Chakradhar, 
being  the  first  convert,  receiving  baptism  Jan- 
uary 27,  1889,  giving  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  led  him  to  accept  Christ,  "the  good 
teaching  heard  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Phillips 
under  a  mango  tree  at  Sambhalpur.''  So  true 
is  it  that  no  word  of  €k>d  is  without  its  power. 

The  work  at  Balasore  continued  to  prosper. 
From  time  to  time  different  natives  came  to  the 
missionaries  inquiring  the  way  to  Gk>d,  and  a 
number  confessed  Christ  as  their  Redeemer. 
Mr.  Phillips  became  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  sphere  of  labor.  Jellasore 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  favorable  outlook ;  to 
this  place  Mr.  Phillips  moved  in  March,  1840, 
opening  work  at  Patna,  close  to  Jellasore,  the 
center  of  a  very  large  native  population,  most  of 
the  villages  being  of  easy  access.  Just  before 
this  removal  James  L.  Phillips  was  bom,  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  GIosfel  in  All 
Lands  as  one  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries 
and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  January  25, 1895, 
secretary  of  the  India  Sunday  School  Union. 

Work  among  the  Santals,  one  of  the  aborigi- 
nal tribes  of  Northwest  Bengal,  was  begun  by 
Jeremiah  Phillips  in  1841 ;  these  people  were 
found  to  be  unfettered  by  caste,  honest,  truth- 
ful, haviug  both  language  and  customs  wholly 
different  from  the  Hindus  around  them.  In 
September,  1840,  the  Mission  was  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Baclteler  and  wife,  whose 
service  in  India  continued  until  1892,  when  he 
returned  for  the  last  time,  after  nearly  fifty- two 
years'  service. 

1847  saw  the  ordination  of  the  first  native 
preacher,  Rama,  who  had  given  good  proof  of 
his  usefulness,  as  a  licensed  preacher,  during 
the  previous  six  years.  The  necessity  of  native 
workers  among  the  natives  was  then  a  doubtful 
experiment,  but  the  absolute  need  of  native 
pastors  and  preachers  has  become  in  India,  as 
in  every  foreign  field,  an  established  policy. 
The  Mission  has  now  seven  ordained  and  four- 
teen licensed  native  preachers,  all  of  whom  are 
faithful,  devoted,  earnest  men,  their  lives  sin- 
cere and  without  reproach. 


Fr€6  BapU^t  Misnans  in  India. 
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1849  11  a  well-remembered  year  lo  the  history 
of  the  Ifiesion  because  of  its  reception  from  the 
English  goTemment  of  a  laige  number  of 
Khand  boys  and  girls  rescued  by  the  govern- 
ment from  intended  sacrifice.  Many  of  these 
haye  become  earnest  Christians,  most  of  them 
useful  men  and  women. 

Zenana  work,  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  successful  fields  of  labor  in  the  Mission, 
was  commenced  in  1866;  there  are  now  at  work 
sixteen  regular  zenana  teachers,  besides  twenty- 
three  Bible  women,  all  of  whom  are  most  ear- 
nest laborers  in  the  Gospel ;  under  their  instruc- 
tion between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
girls  are  enrolled  according  to  last  reports,  all 
of  whom  are  under  Christian  influences,  even 
though  the  studies  pursued  are  largely  secular. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  the  time  of  our 
readers  with  even  an  outline  of  the  "  mode  of 
working.**  It  is  as  such  work  is  throughout 
India.  Bazaar  preaching.  Tillage  itinerancy, 
personal  contact,  schools,  Sunday  schools,  the 
ordinary  Church  work,  zenana  teaching,  work 
of  the  Bible  women,  colporteur  work,  in  fact, 
almost  every  imaginable  method  by  or  through 
which  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  natives  can 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  Gkwpel ;  medical 
work  proving,  as  in  all  other  fields,  one  of  the 
best  ''introductions**  to  many  homes  from 
which  the  missionaries  would  be  shut  out  but 
for  the  needs  of  the  body. 

In  the  Mission  Free  Baptists  have  to-day  as 
follows,  according  to  reports  for  1895-96:  In 
the  Balasore  District,  containing  a  population 
of  about  one  million,  an  area  of  2,066  square 
miles,  and  172,946  houses,  the  following  sta- 
tions are  occupied:  Chandbali,  Bhudnick, 
Balasore,  Santipur,  and  Jellasore  as  chief  sta- 
tions, with  Ujarda,  Baliapiil,  and  Metrapore  as 
substations,  not  to  name  any  of  the  many 
smaller  villages  to  which  native  workers  regu- 
larly itinerate,  these,  at  least  most  of  them,  be- 
ing also  occasionally  visited  by  the  American 
missionaries. 

In  the  Midnapore  District,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  over  two  and  a  half  millions,  an  area 
of  5,082  square  miles,  and  540,691  homes,  the 
Mission  has,  as  it  chief  stations,  Bhimpore, 
Midnapore,  and  Kontai,  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant centers  where  work  is  partially  carried 
on,  always  in  winter,  not  to  name  innumerable 
villages  often  visited  by  the  native  workers  and 
preachers,  also  by  the  foreign  missionaries  as 
often  as  practicable. 

Statistics  of  the  Midnapore  District  g^ve  275 


native  members,  657  Christian  community, 
1,924  Sunday  school  scholars,  8,842  day  school 
scholars.  Statistics  of  the  Balasore  District 
g^Te  468  members,  958  Christian  community, 
1,000  Sunday  school  scholars,  1,038  day  school 
scholars.  The  Mission  has  now  24  missionaries 
on  the  field,  8  of  whom  are  supported  by  the 
Woman*s  Board ;  native  helpers  (Christian),  76 ; 
school-teachers  (Christian),  72,  (non-Christian) 
68;  total  number  of  native  workers,  216;  of 
Christian  workers  (native),  148;  about  one  in 
every  five  of  the  native  Christians  working  for 
the  salvation  of  others.  Can  such  a  record  be 
equaled  in  many  of  our  home  churches  ? 

In  Balasore  the  Mission  has  a  high  school 
which  prepares  for  the  University  of  Calcutta, 
also  a  regular  system  of  graded  schools  from 
lower  primary  up  to  the  high  school,  including 
two  orphanages,  one  for  boys  the  other  for 
girls,  with  a  number  of  Hindu  g^rls*  schools,  the 
latter  enrolling  al)out  three  hundred  scholars. 
Bhimpore  has  aUo  excellent  schools,  graded, 
and  a  number  of  Santal  schools,  enrolling  158 
scholars;  work  in  the  last  named  is  difficult, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
Santals,  which  compels  parents  to  send  their 
boys  into  the  fields  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
earn  a  few  cents.  Midnapore  boasts  of  a  well- 
organized  medical  work,  in  charge  of  Dr.  Mary 
Bacheler,  the  year  ending  March  31,  1896, 
showing  4,154  cases  treated,  of  which  2,471 
were  different  patients ;  such  work  is  carried  on 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  at  all  the  chief  sta- 
tions, all  the  American  missionaries  being  ex- 
pected by  the  natives  to  know  ^'something** 
about  doctoring,  though  it  be  not  much.  Mid- 
napore has  a  Bible  school,  the  result  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  lute  Dr.  James  L.  Phillips,  where 
young  men  and  women  are  trained  for  Christian 
work.  A  good  theological  training  is  alsogriven 
at  this  school  to  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
ministry. 

The  matter  of  self-support  is  receiving  most 
encouraging  attention  throughout  the  mission 
field;  five  of  the  principal  churches  are  self- 
supporting,  or  nearly  so.  and  many  of  the  others 
are  moving  in  this  direction.  Tithing  is  gain- 
ing many  converts  among  the  native  Christians, 
whose  sscrifices  along  this  line  are  examples  to 
the  home  churches.  Thus  far,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  Christian  teachers  of 
sufficient  education  for  the  higher  branches, 
such  as  Sanskrit,  the  employment  of  only  Chris- 
tain  teachers,  though  the  ideal  has  not  been 
universally  realized.  In  view  of  the  two  matters 
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of  necessary  choice — closing  the  schools  or  em- 
ploying non-Christian  teachers — the  latter  has 
been  chosen  as  best  under  present  conditions. 

After  all,  ** statistics^'  do  not  show  anything 
of  the  mighty  leavening  power  of  Christianity 
in  southern  Bengal;  one  native  brought  to 
Christ  means  more  in  favor  of  Christianity  than 
a  hnndred  natives  mean  against  it.  Apart  from 
this  fact  is  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  many 
who,  though  not  yet  Church  members,  are  in 
favor  of  the  religion  of  the  Christ,  also  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  zenana  teaching  as  well  as 
that  of  the  several  thousand  scholars  in  the  day 
and  Sunday  schools  brought  up  under  Christian 
training,  also  the  power  of  education  to  en- 
lighten the  mind,  even  though  *' missionary 
education ''  is  decried  by  some  who  fancy  no 
strictly  educational  work  should  be  attempted 
by  the  missionary  proper.  Thus  the  work  goes 
on  with  the  Lord's  blessing;  the  workers  are 
looking  for  greater  things,  they  are  patiently 
toiling,  praying,  waiting  for  the  harvests  which 
must  come  as  the  result  of  their  labors — because 
this  is  **  the  promise  of  God." 


The  8tory  of  Bulgaria, 

The  story  of  Bulgaria  is  full  of  interest,  both 
because  of  the  character  of  the  people  and  the 
position  in  Europe  which  they  occupy.  The 
people  are  Slavs,  as  are  also  the  Russians, 
Servians,  Bohemians,  etc.  They  have  just  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  their  ancestors  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  love 
to  repeat  in  their  families  the  names  of  Asparuch, 
Krum,  Simeon,  and  Boris,  each  of  whom  had  a 
glory  of  his  own  in  war  or  the  arts  of  peace. 

Five  hundred  years  of  servitude  to  the  Turks 
did  not  crush  out  their  innate  nobleness  of 
character,  and  in  1879  Alexander  found  a  capa- 
ble and  patriotic  race  to  welcome  him  enthu- 
siastically as  their  first  prince  for  centuries. 

This  prince,  though  at  first  making  serious 
mistakes,  afterward  greatly  endeared  himself  to 
his  people,  whom  he  ardently  loved.  After- 
ward, when  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the 
good  of  Bulgaria,  he  abdicated  his  throne,  and 
weeping  crowds  filled  the  streets  of  his  capital 
as  he  was  leaving  it.  Prince  Ferdinand,  the 
successor  of  Alexander,  has  not  found  his  path 
wholly  a  pleasant  one. 

King  Boris  accepted  Christianity  in  862  A.  D., 
and  so  his  people  have  since  been  a  nominally 
Christian  nation.  Though  members  of  the 
Greek  Church,  they  hate  the  word  Greek,  be- 
cause the  ecclesiastics  of  that  Church  have  to  a 


great  degree  forced  out  the  use  of  the  Bulga- 
riao  language,  requiring  them  to  ctae  the  Greek 
language  in  their  churches  and  schoole  in  order 
that  in  any  future  division  of  the  country 
Greece  may  secure  the  land.  The  city  of 
Philippopolis,  many  other  places  in  Roumelia, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Macedonia  were  until 
recently  so  controlled  that  anyone  seeking  to 
introduce  the  use  of  the  Bulgarian  language  in 
the  schools  or  churches  would  be  accused  to  the 
Turks  of  treason. 

These  circumstances  led  to  the  eager  purchase 
of  thousands  of  the  Bulgarian  Testament,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1856.  They  were  bought 
simply  because  **  they  were  in  the  mother  ton- 
gue and  sweet  to  the  ear  '*  of  patriotic  Bulga- 
rians, but  this  desire  for  the  Testament  led 
American  Christians  to  think  that  there  was  a 
call  for  prompt  and  eflScient  Christian  work, 
and  so  the  American  Board,  having  a  mission 
station  at  Adrianople,  invited  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society  to  join  them  in 
the  effort  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Bulgaria,  and 
these  two  missions  have  continued  their  work 
in  essential  harmony — the  American  Board  at  the 
south  of  the  Balkans  and  the  Methodists  north 
of  that  range. — Fev.  J.  F,  Clarhe,  D.D,^  in  Mis- 
sionary  Herald. 


Indictment  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  Ohmoh 
By  substituting  the  pope  for  God,  a  woman 
for  Christ,  a  symbolical  rite  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  regeneration ;  by  elevating  the  Church  above 
all  civil  organizations  and  authority;  by  in- 
vesting a  system  of  purchasable  ceremonies 
with  sacramental  efficacy;  by  claiming  for  a 
human  priesthood  the  miraculous  power  of 
transubstantiation  and  conditioning  salvation 
upon  confession,  penance,  and  masses;  by  in- 
venting a  complex  machinery  of  intercessory 
saints,  eflicacious  relics,  meritorious  pilgrim- 
ages and  works  of  supererogation;  by  exalting 
formal  creed  above  spiritual  life;  by  entering 
politics  to  promote  ecclesiastical  ends  and  us- 
ing methods  not  sanctified  by  the  end  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  patriotism ;  by  inculcating  the  theory 
of  obedience  to  the  hierarchy  in  such  an  extreme 
form  as  to  practically  destroy  individualism  and 
the  sense  of  personal  responsibility ;  by  denounc- 
ing the  public  schools  as  the  enginery  of  Sa- 
tan for  the  overthrow  of  faith;  and  by  retain- 
ing in  her  fellowship  saloon  keepers,  courtesans, 
thieves,  murderers,  and  thus  sanctioning  a  thug- 
ocracy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  laid  it- 
self open  to  the  severe  indictment  of  encoura- 
ging lawlessness  and  of  promoting  crime. — T,  J, 
Morgan^  in  Baptutt  Outlook. 
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Work  on  the  Oryarat  Distriot  of  the  Bombay  Con- 
ference. 

BT  RET.   EDWIN  F.    PREA8E,    PREBIDINO  ELDER. 

North  of  Bombay,  on  the  west  coast  of  In- 
dia, the  Ghauts,  or  coast  range  of  mountains, 
recede  inland,  and  a  constantly  widening  coast 
plain,  debouching  on  the  wider  plains  of  Raj- 
putaim  and  Central  India,  results.  This  plain, 
from  forty  miles  north  of  Bombay  to  four  hun- 
dred miles  farther  north,  is  Gujarat.  It  has  an 
average  width  of  something  under  one  hundred 
milcH.  One  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  In- 
dia, Gujarat,  is  densely  populated,  there  b<*ing, 
according  to  the  last  government  census,  eleven 
million  Gujarntis. 

A  railway  runs  from  Bombay  throughout  the 
length  of  Gujarat,  sending  out  brunch  lines  at 
various  places.  Sunit,  Bantda,  and  Adme<1a- 
bad,  1(55.  2o0,  and  310  miles  distant  from  Bom- 
bay res|>ectively.  are  the  principal  ciiies.  As 
the  farming  population  collect  in  villages,  towns 
of  from  five  hundred  to  forty  thousand  in  pop- 
ulation are  numl>ered  by  the  thouMind. 

Gujarat  is  divided  politically  mont  curiously. 
Alx>tit  one  half  of  the  area  is  under  direct  Brit- 
ish rule,  the  rest  under  the  rule  of  various  native 
princes,  of  whom  the  Qaekwarof  niin)d}i  is  the 
most  important.  The  Gaekwar^s  State  is  in 
three  main  districts,  widely  separated  by  inter- 
vening British  territory.  Moreover,  in  the 
midst  of  a  British  tract  will  be  a  small  patch  of 
native  State  territory,  perhaps  but  one  village 
and  its  lands,  and  vice  verad. 

In  1889  the  writer  and  family,  with  two 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  mibsion- 
aries,  were  appomted  to  Baroda,  and  from  then 
our  work  in  Gujarat  really  dates.  The  Baroda 
suite  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  mission  fields  in 
India.  We  were  warned  that  if  we  worked  in 
the  city  we  should  do  so  at  the  risk  of  our  lives; 
but  quiet,  steady  work  resulted  in  six  baptisms 
the  first  year,  and  an  increasing  number  each 
succeeding  year. 

Large  numbers  of  Gujaratis  of  the  poorest 
class  go  to  Bombay  for  a  term  of  years  to  get 
the  comparatively  higher  pay  there  given  for 
scavenger's  work.  Their  relatives,  and  often 
their  families,  remain  in  their  Gujaniti  village, 
to  which  they  ultimately  return.  Work  was 
started  among  this  class  in  Bombay  in  1887  in 
connection  with  our  Marathi  work,  by  liev.  A. 
W.  Prautch.  It  grew  rapidly,  converts  returned 
to  Gujarat,  and  we  soon  had  Christians  in  sev- 


eral villages  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of 
Baroda,  across  the  Mahi  River  in  British  terri- 
tory. Both  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  and 
the  Salvation  Army  have  at  times  carried  on 
desultory  and  intermittent  work  through  that 
region,  but  neither  was  really  occupying  it,  and 
it  was  decided  we  ought  to  follow  ap  these 
converts.  In  November,  1894,  a  native  preacher 
was  stationed  at  Kasor,  and  in  December  Rev. 
G.  W.  Park  was  appointed  to  open  work  north 
of  the  Mahi  River. 

In  March,  1895,  a  movement  began  among 
the  Dhed  caste,  in  Kasor  and  Od,  who  had 
heard  of  Christ  for  years.  Mr.  Park  baptized  a 
number  in  both  villsges,  but  falling  seriously 
ill,  handed  the  work  over  to  me  for  several 
months. .  The  movement  spread  rapidly  from 
village  to  village  along  family  lines,  and  the 
reports  for  the  year  showed  six  hundred  bap- 
tisms in  thirty-five  British  villages  on  the 
Baroda  and  Godhra  Circuits,  a  break  having 
also  occurred  in  Gaekwari  villages  about  Baroda. 
As  a  consequence  Bishop  Thoburn  formed  the 
Gujarat  District  in  December,  1895,  including 
all  of  Gujarat  and  our  important  and  prosperous 
Gujarati  work  in  Bombay,' which  is  in  charge  of 
Rev.  T.  M.  Hudson.  In  February  last  impor- 
tunate appeals  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Rev,  A.  W.  Prautch  to  Gujarat,  on  his  return 
from  leave  in  America.  Our  present  work,  ex- 
clusive of  Bombay,  extends  along  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  of  railway  so  located  as  to  give  us 
easy  access  to  a  very  large  tract  of  densely 
populated  country,  the  cream  of  Gujarat. 

The  latest  reports  show  that  we  now  have 
Christians  in  over  seventy  villages,  and  that 
there  have  been  more  than  seven  hundred  bap- 
tisms in  the  six  months  since  Conference,  mak- 
ing upward  of  thirteen  hundred  baptisms  in 
Gujarat  in  a  little  over  a  year.  And  unless  all 
signs  fail  the  thirteen  hundred  will  be  nearly 
two  thousand  before  the  year  closes. 

The  converts  are  shepherded  carefully.  With 
the  trained  workers  as  leaders  of  subcircuits, 
the  most  worthy  converts  are  sought  out,  and, 
under  close  supervision  and  constant  training, 
made  pastor-teachers.  They  conduct  a  village 
school  for  young  and  old,  and  every  evening  a 
meeting  for  prayer,  testimony,  and  study  of  the 
word  and  the  Catechism.  Sunday  school  work 
is  vigorously  carried  on.  Nowhere  are  converts 
more  carefully  and  constantly  trained.  Reports 
from  circuits  show  how  they  endure  bitter  and 
constant  persecution,  all  of  them.    Yet  in  the 
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face  of  this  others  are  constantly  coming  for- 
ward for  baptism. 

Our  people  are  cruelly  poor.  Many  know 
what  it  is  to  go  hungry  for  days  at  a  time.  Tet 
we  have  made  a  start  toward  self-support,  and 
the  people  are  responding  in  a  way  which  should 
shame  many  enlightened  Christians  in  the  home 
land.  Our  converts  are  not  all  ideal  Christians. 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  have  not  shaken  off 
aU  the  prejudices  and  darkness  of  their  past; 
but  they  "  ha/ce  turned  to  Qodfrom  idoU,  to  serve 
the  living  and  true  Oody^^  and,  trusting  only  in 
Christ,  are  earnestly  seeking  to  follow  him  and 
his  commandments.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing! 
These  hundreds  of  earnest  worshipers  and  these 
pastor-teachers  preaching  Christ,  who  but  a  few 
months  ago  were  in  the  darkness  of  heathen- 
ism I  And  as  others  are  crowding,  thronging  to 
Christ,  we  know  that  surely  is  Qujarat  ^^  white 
already  to  TiarvesW'* 

But  what  about  reapers  ?  The  best  that 
could  be  done  for  this  work  financially,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  was  to  appropriate 
enough,  including  the  amounts  pledged  in  gen- 
erous special  gifts  from  Epworth  Leagues,  Sun- 
day school  classes,  and  individual  friends  in 
Canton,  Minerva,  Battlesburg,  and  Howenstine, 
O.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Belfast, 
Ireland,  to  barely  provide  for  the  work  as  it  then 
was.  Now  from  thirty-five  the  villages  have 
increased  to  over  seventy,  and  the  converts  from 
six  hundred  to  above  thirteen  hundred,  with  the 
work  sweeping  irresistibly  on.  Merciless  trim- 
ming at  every  possible  point  and  new  adjust- 
ments have  enabled  us  to  spread  the  already 
meager  appropriation  much  wider  than  was  in- 
tended. Yet  in  spite  of  every  economy,  every 
device,  every  earnest  effort,  the  work  has  swept 
far  beyond  our  resources.  Without  immediate 
special  aid  we  shall  be  obliged  to  retreat.  But 
this  movement  is  manifestly  of  €k>d,  and  the 
conviction  has  taken  an  irresistible  hold  of  us 
that  the  Master  means  it  to  go  on. 

Forty  pastor- teachers  should  be  provided  for 
at  once.  Our  trained  men  already  have  the 
oversight  of  nearly  as  many  pastor-teachers  as 
they  can  look  after.  We  must  train  more.  It 
is  imperative.  Our  training  school  is  where  it 
can  be  best  and  most  economically  done.  The 
most  useful  men  and  women,  however,  are  those 
trained  from  their  youth.  Our  boys'  boarding 
school  is  for  this  work. 

The  following  indicates  the  amounts  required 
to  support  the  different  grades  of  workers,  etc., 
for  one  year : 


MaiTtedeoiipleliiTratiilDgSoiMMd W 

Single  man  In  Tialnioff  Sdiool 90 

Boy  In  Boys*  BoardlDff  Sebool IS 

Kxborter  In  charge  aubdreiilt 49 

Local  preaclien 60 

Smaller  amounts  may,  of  course,  be  seDt,  and 
will  be  carefully  applied.  When  ten  boys  sre 
provided  for,  we  undertake  to  support  them  for 
$125  per  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  friends 
to  take  ten  pastor-teachers  for  $800. 

All  contributions  should  be  sent  through  the 
Treasurer  of  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
with  the  distinct  statement  that  the  amount  is 
for  special  support  of  new  work  in  the  Oujarat 
District,  Bofnbay  Conference,  India.  A  separate 
letter  should  always  be  written  to  me  direct  an- 
nouncing the  remittance.  This  avoids  delay 
and  errors. 

'*  Who  then  is  toiUing  to  Jill  Kis  hand  this  day 
unto  the  Lord?''  (1  Chron.  29.  5.) 


Baroda  Ohristian  Boys'  Boarding  SohooL 

BT  MRS.    E.   F.    FRBABB. 

Besides  other  work,  I  have  charge  of  the 
Christian  Boys'  Boarding  School  at  Baroda,  In- 
dia, which  was  founded  in  1890. 

There  is  a  man  to  superintend  the  cooking, 
water  drawing,  and  other  work;  but  all  the 
boys  in  turn  help  him. 

We  endeavor  to  have  them  live  as  nearly  like 
their  simple  home  life  in  the  Tillages  as  possible. 
They  have  but  two  meals  a  day,  and  meat  but 
twice  a  week.  The  morning  meal  consists  of 
unleavened  bread  made  daily  from  the  coarse 
flour  of  a  black  grain,  and  eaten  with  vegetables 
seasoned  with  red  peppers.  The  evening  meal 
is  of  rice  and  pulse  mixed.  They  eat  with  their 
fingers,  sitting  on  a  mat  on  the  floor  of  their 
dormitory  veranda.  £2ach  one  waahes  his  own 
brass  plate  and  drinking  bowl. 

Their  clothing,  too,  is  very  simple,  consisting 
only  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt  made  of 
coarse  cotton  stuff  woven  on  hand  looms  by 
the  village  converts.  They  keep  the  dormitory 
and  schoolhouse  clean,  and  work  an  hour  in  the 
yard  and  garden  after  school  every  day. 

Most  of  these  boys  are  very  bright.  Six  of 
them  are  advanced  sufficiently  to  study  English. 
Six  boys  from  the  school  have  alreaily  gone  into 
Christian  work.  One  has  become  the  head 
master  of  the  school  itself;  four  are  in  the  vil- 
lage work,  two  as  teachers  and  two  as  preachers; 
and  the  sixth  has  gone  with  a  Woman^s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  physician  to  another  part  of 


Work  an  the  Mahi  River  Circuity  Bombay  Conference. 
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India  as  an  awintant.  Some  of  the  older  boys 
in  the  school  are  now  showing  signs  of  much 
promise,  and  we  are  expecting  great  things  from 
them. 

The  Bible  is  taught  systematically,  as  well  as 
the  Catechism,  each  day. 

A  number  of  heathen  boys  attend  as  day 
scholars  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  Bible  teach- 
ing. 

On  the  Christian  boys  and  girls  of  India  de- 
pends its  evangelization.  Our  great  work  among 
the  villages  of  Gujarat  is  demanding  workers — 
trained  workers,  educated  as  well  as  consecrated. 
This  school  is  the  place  these  workers  must  be 
trained. 

Our  Christian  people  in  the  villages  are  urg- 
ing us  to  take  their  boys  and  give  them  a  Chris- 
tian education.  We  have  had  to  refuse  them 
because  we  cannot  support  more  than  we  have. 
I  earnestly  hope  there  will  be  such  an  immediate 
and  generous  response  to  the  appeal  made  in 
the  report  of  the  Baroda  Circuit  as  will  enable 
us  to  receive  these  boys  who  are  so  eagerly  wait- 
ing for  admission,  and  thus  place  this  branch  of 
our  work  more  nearly  in  the  condition  it  should 
be. 

I  have  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  during 
the  past  year  in  most  interesting  and  profitable 
work  among  our  Christian  women  of  Baroda 
and  their  children. 


Work  oo  the  Mahi  Biver  Oiicuit,  Bcmhaj  Chm- 

fimnoe. 

BT  RKV.    A.    W.   PRAUTCH. 

Whkn  my  wife  and  I  sailed  from  New  York 
on  our  return  journey  to  India  in  January,  18M, 
we  were  under  appointment  to  go  to  Rurki,  but 
on  reaching  Bombay  a  letter  from  Bishop  Tho- 
bum  was  awaiting  me  appointing  us  to  Gujarat, 
and  we  began  work  north  of  the  Mahi  River. 

This  circuit  embraces  thirty-eight  villages  in 
which  there  are  converts  who  were  baptized  by 
Rev.  £.  F.  Frease  and  Rev.  George  W.  Park, 
and  several  hundred  villages  in  which  as  yet 
there  are  no  converts.  There  are  associated  w  ith 
me  thirty-two  pastor- teachers,  who  are  divided 
into  four  sobcircuits,  each  in  charge  of  an  ez- 
perienced  worker.  Most  of  these  men  get  the 
modest  allowance  of  thirty  dollars  a  year. 
Their  work  is  to  instruct  the  converts  in  the  es- 
sential troths  of  the  GkMpel,  hold  meetings 
among  them,  coodnct  a  day  school  for  our 
Christian  children,  superintend  several  Sunday 
adkoolsy  bring  in  more  converts,  and  reach  out 
io  new  villages. 


I  travel  about  on  this  interesting  circuit  on 
the  back  of  a  large  camel ;  when  standing  up 
his  hump  is  nine  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground ; 
he  is  trained  to  sit  down  to  allow  two  of  us  Co 
mount,  and  on  giving  the  order  he  stands  up, 
one  end  at  a  time,  and  when  ordered  to  sit  down 
he  does  so  to  let  us  dismount.  The  indescrib- 
able sensation  of  camel  riding  the  first  few  days 
can  be  best  illustrated  by  fancying  what  would 
happen  to  the  contents  of  a  tin  peddler*s  wagon 
if  the  horse  ran  away.  Each  individual  internal 
apparatus  seemed  to  be  pitching  or  churning 
about,  but  gradually  nature  got  the  victory,  nnd 
I  ceased  to  notice  any  unpleasant  sensation  when 
camel  back. 

Since  the  20th  of  March,  1896, 1  have  baptized 
four  hundred  and  eighty-one  converts,  some  in 
villages  where  we  already  have  Christians,  and 
others  in  new  villages.  The  receipt  of  thirty 
dollars  from  the  young  people  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Hopkins,  Mo.,  enabled  me  to 
open  work  around  Sandal  pur,  which  at  present 
is  the  extreme  southeastern  point  on  my  circuit, 
by  baptizinf^  converts  in  three  adjoining  villages. 
The  gift  of  thirty  dollars  from  a  friend  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  enabled  me  to  appoint  a  man  to 
do  pastor-teacher^s  work  in  Ahima,  thus  releas- 
ing a  preacher  for  preaching  in  half  a  dozen 
new  villages,  two  of  which  are  across  the  Mahi 
River  toward  Baroda.  Friends  in  M(Kxly*s 
Church,  Chicago,  support  two  pastor- teachers. 
A  goo<l  lady  in  Toledo,  O.,  has  the  honor  of 
supporting  a  worker.  And  by  the  thoughtful  in- 
vestment of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  a 
steward  of  God's  treasure  in  Sioux  City,  la.,  we 
are  enabled  to  put  ten  piistor-teachers  to  work. 
This  enables  me  to  open  work  in  what  is  now 
the  extreme  north  of  my  circuit,  but  we  have 
calls  from  beyond,  and  as  soon  as  possible  will 
push  on. 

There  are  openings  to-day  in  twenty  new  vil- 
lages in  my  circuit  that  cannot  be  entered  be* 
cause  of  lack  of  funds.  I  have  also  refused  to 
baptize  thirty-four  candidates  in  one  village 
because  it  is  off  to  one  side,  and  would  require 
the  appointment  of  new  workers,  for  which  I 
have  no  means  on  hand  or  in  sight.  This  is  the 
case  with  four  other  villages  yet  farther  away, 
in  which  relatives  of  one  of  my  preachers  live. 

Unless  the  support  of  more  past4>r- teachers  is 
immediately  undertaken  by  friends  we  will  have 
to  confine  our  work  to  villages  where  we  have 
pastor-teachers  instead  of  going  into  the  ''Jidds 
white  tdrendy  to  hnnent '"  and  gathering  in  the 
ripened  sheaves  (John  4.  35-38). 
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When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  among  our 
converts  in  many  cases  the  earnings  of  the  hus- 
band of  a  family  averages  less  than  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  month,  the  fact  that  some- 
thing is  given  toward  the  support  of  the  Gospel 
is  creditable.  And  you  will  hardly  be  prepared 
to  hear  that  in  one  of  my  subcircuits  enough  is 
collected  monthly  to  pay  all  the  rents  of  the 
meeting  and  school  rooms,  eight  in  number,  and 
also  the  rents  of  all  the  pastor-teachers.  This 
promises  better  things  for  the  future;  and,  pro- 
portionate to  their  incomes,  this  liberality  puts 
that  of  many  home  churches  to  shame.  And 
these  have  just  emerged  from  heathenism. 

For  generutions  the  high-caste  people  have 
oppressed  the  low-caste  people  in  every  way. 
In  some  cases  the  villagers  have  granted  the  low- 
caste  people  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  they  receive  the  carcasses  of  nil  ani- 
mals that  die  in  the  village.  They  eat  the  moat 
and  sell  the  hide.  And  as  a  return  for  these 
favors  they  have  to  do  anything  ordered,  at  any 
time  of  day  or  night,  by  any  high- caste  man. 
When  they  work  in  the  field  all  day  their  bene- 
factor (?)  graciously  gives  them  some  coarse 
food. 

On  becoming  Christians  they  no  longer  eat 
carrion,  and  with  the  Gospel  comes  a  feeling  of 
manhood,  so  they  relinquish  nil  these  so-called 
privileges  and  begin  to  work  for  themselves. 
This  compels  the  higli  caste  people  to  hire  work 
done  that  they  formerly  bullied  out  of  the  cring- 
ing low-caste  people.  In  answer  to  a  calm  as- 
sertion of  their  position  and  rights  they  usually 
get  beaten.  The  law  says  no  man  needs  to  do 
**«•€/"  (forced  labor)  against  his  will,  but  where 
wealth,  influence,  and  vested  interests  are  on  one 
side  and  a  despised,  dependent  human  being  on 
the  other,  the  law  cannot  be  speedily  set  in 
motion,  and  often  the  wheels  clog. 

I  worked  with  the  headman  of  a  village, 
where  we  have  eleven  Christians^  to  get  him  to 
see  that  as  the  Christian  converts  got  nothing 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  village,  therefore 
the  villagers  had  no  grounds  for  their  demand 
that  these  people  shall  work  for  nothing.  His 
position  was  that  the  low  caste  always  did  do 
**vet,"  and  they  must  continue  to  do  it,  and  if 
they  let  these  eleven  **  dance  on  their  heads " 
all  the  low  caste  will  turn  Christian,  and  the 
high-caste  people  will  have  to  hire  help.  I  told 
him  nothing  was  surer  than  this,  and  if  he  did 
not  care  to  heed  friendly  advice  from  me,  I 
would  have  him  up  before  the  magistrate. 

In  the  village  of  Ahima  one  of  our  first  con- 


verts had  the  bone  of  his  right  foreum  broken 
by  a  blow  from  a  large  bamboo  chib,  and  also  a 
large  scalp  wound,  by  a  high-caste  ruffian  for 
letting  us  have  a  room  for  a  school  and  to  hold 
meetings  in.  It  took  ten  days  of  my  time  to 
get  this  criminal  punished,  as  a  powerful  faction 
was  arrayed  on  the  other  side.  He  got  two 
months*  rigonius  imprisonment,  and  as  he  re- 
peatedly ri'fused  to  attend  court  his  surety  for- 
feited hiM  l)ail  aUo. 

A  young  man  in  Mitapur,  where  I  baptized 
nine  converts,  was  beaten,  knocked  down,  and 
walkf'd  on,  for  being  a  Christian.  I  sent  him 
to  the  Dakor  Hospital,  where  he  was  for  ten 
days.  Our  converts  are  often  prevented  from 
drawing  water  from  public  wellM,  and  in  several 
villages  the  shopkeepers  combined  not  to  sell  our 
converts  anything.  In  the  village  of  Chikhodra 
a  mob  of  over  a  hundred  heathen  drove  our 
Christians  into  their  houses  and  amused  them- 
selves by  smuHhing  the  roofs  and  fronts  of  their 
mud  huts.  The  |M>lice  were  sent  f«ir,  and  the 
mob  turned  on  tlu'm  for  protecting  the  Chris- 
tians. Nine  of  the  mob  were  arrested  and  pun- 
ished. 

In  every  village  where  there  has  bet-n  trouble 
there  have  been  baptisms  either  during  or  after 
the  persecution,  thus  indicating  that  human 
opposition  does  not  hinder  this  work  which  is 
of  God. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  write  about  the 
many  Sunday  schools  and  day  schools,  the  per- 
ceptible growth  in  grace  in  these  people  so  re- 
cently turned  from  heathenism,  and  the  histories 
of  our  pastor- teachers,  many  of  whom  were  con- 
verted during  the  past  year  and  are  now  in  the 
harvest  field.  More  must  be  done  for  the  women, 
to  teach  those  who  were  baptized  with  their  hus- 
bands, and  to  reach  those  whose  husbands  are 
Christians,  but  themselves  still  heathen.  Herein 
is  bound  up  the  success  in  the  coming  generation. 
If  the  mother  is  a  pious,  earnest  Christian  her 
infiuence  will  be  impressed  on  her  children,  but 
if  she  remains  a  heathen  the  questions  of  infant 
marriage,  idolatry  in  the  home,  etc.,  will  largely 
remain  unsolved. 


The  Anglo-Chinese  Methodist  School  at  Sin- 
gnj)()re  has  lately  been  attacked  by  some  of  its 
Cliinese  patrons  on  the  ground  of  its  missionary 
character  and  religious  teachings,  and  that  when 
founded  it  was  promised  religion  should  not  be 
tau<iht.  It  is  reported  that  the  net  loss  of  pupils 
has  been  six  boarders  out  of  thirty-one,  and  one 
hundred  day  pupils  out  of  six  hundred  and  forty, 
but  it  is  not  believed  this  loss  will  be  permanent. 


Wyoming  and  Its  Methodist  JSpisoopal  Mission, 
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Wyomieg  and  Its 


E^nBOopal  MisDiHi. 


BY    RET.    BENJAMIN  TOU5G,  B.D. 

The  area  of  the  State  of  Wyomiog  is  nearly 
ninety- eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  a  little 
more  than  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  population 
given  by  the  last  United  States  census  was 
97, 890,  not  more  than  that  of  any  ordinary  city 
in  either  of  the  above-mentioned  States. 

Only  one  railroad  traverses  the  entire  length 
of  the  State — the  Union  Pacific.  Other  roads 
enter  the  State,  but  only  two  counties  are  af- 
fected by  them. 

There  are  thirteen  counties.  To  reach  the 
county  seats  of  four  of  them  lengthy  stage  drives 
must  be  undertaken.  Every  time  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Mission  would  visit  Big  Horn 
County  he  must  ride  five  hundred  miles  by 
stage.  Long  distances  separate  most  of  the 
towns,  so  that  Methodist  preachers  see  little  of 
each  other,  save  at  the  Annual  Mission  Meet- 
ing. One  brother  has  a  circuit  larger  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  over  which  he  travels  225 
miles  every  month. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wyoming  are  im- 
portant, but,  with  perhaps  an  exception,  may 
be  said  to  be  undeveloped.  A  vast  oil  belt 
runs  through  the  center  of  the  State.  Experts 
afllrm  that  the  Wyoming  oil  field  will  e<|ual, 
perhaps  surpass  some  day,  any  such  in  the 
United  States.  Coal  is  found  in  nbuodance, 
coal  mining  being  a  leading  industry  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  In  many  places 
gold  has  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities. 

The  geological  formation  being  similar  to 
Colorado,  many  believe  that  Wyomiog  will  in 
the  near  future  surprise  the  country  in  her  out- 
put of  this  precious  metal.  Silver,  iron,  a»l#e»- 
tos,  gypsum,  soda,  and  otlier  mineraU  are 
found. 

Among  tlie  industries  of  the  Stute  cattle  and 
sheep-raising  are  important,  aad  find  erfiploy- 
ment  for  many.  Situated  in  the  arid  r^f^lou,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  utMuy  were  ttu- 
gaged  in  agriculture,  jet  there  ar^:  t:f^Huti*:%  in 
which  fanning  :s  the  \fnnc\\mi  'xy;ufAti'/fi, 
thanks  to  the  vA*:doi:  of  irri^^atton  aud  t//  ilm 
efforts  of  the  goreran^eot  for  i\ut  rt^AntiMiUm 
of  arid  lands. 

The  foregoing  su;^^«tU  the  ';ja*M:s  and  i\m 
character  of  our  jjop\jlMXio;i,  'ir*/ii\/9  of  itnen 
shut  up  in  the  mouotki&k  yt-^'nn^y  fot  tt^-  hid 
treasures  of  eanb.  rsocb  <»ujv.'^^j ;*;««.  'fi*ti\Ht)iH, 
herders — to  tL«fee  Oiusl  iJUe  O'/^j/t.  U  n^nU'i, 
Sometimes  in  a  teut.  ofUmKiss^^  :l  »  iot^  'tthitt, 
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frequently  in  schoolhouses,  occasionally  bt  tLe 
open,  not  hesitating  at  even  a  friendly  •  f,  «I^>oq 
for  an  auditorium,  mu.«t  the  prearher  pfCMut 
Christ.  The  8|>arseneas  of  the  popuIatioB.  iLe 
magnificent  distances  of  ti^e  countrr.  nuLke 
personal  religious  work  on  bis  part  an  ab^I'^ite 
necessitv. 

Though  conditions  are  |>eculi&r  and  a  r^rtaia 
roughness  pervades  things,  the  i»ropIe  art  by  to 
means  ignorant.  The  late  report  of  the  Tom- 
missioner  of  Education  showg  that  oqIt  a  little 
over  three  per  cent  of  the  population  rHnk  as 
illiterate.  This  is  interesting  when  it  It  refc^m- 
bered  that  twenty-four  per  cent  of  our  ffOpc:- 
lation  is  foreign  bom. 

If  the  culture  of  a  people  is  indicative  of 
ministerial  requirement  surely  a  high  standard 
of  efiicieucy  is  required  in  the  Wyoming  Miasioo 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  em- 
braces all  the  State  except  Crook  County  in  the 
northeast  comer. 

It  was  organized  in  18*^8,  Rev.  D.  L.  Rader, 
D.D.,  being  appointed  superintendent.  He 
laid  the  foundations  wisely  and  well.  In  l^f02 
he  was  succeeiled  by  the  Rev.  X.  A.  Chamber- 
lain, D.D.,  of  Colorado  Conference,  who  was 
for  six  years  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Southern 
District  of  tluit  Conference.  The  equipfneot 
there  secured  has  s«rrved  him  to  good  jHjrpose 
in  the  ad  mi  niitt  ration  of  the  aflTairs  of  the  Mis- 
sion. Dr.  Chanil>erUin  is  a  careful  manager,  a 
trusted  leader,  an  excellent  prea/rher.  and  a  true 
man.  Every  interest  of  the  Misai'^n  i%  dear  to 
his  h/;art. 

He  has  travfl'-d  thi<  year  twenty  thousand 
miles,  iituch  of  thiii  diDtance  by  stage  or  l/uck- 
board,  and  frequently  in  the  face  of  vuAeni 
storms,  with  the  'iccaalonal  privilege  of  making 
his  l>ed  in  the  sagebrush. 

The  following  is  taken  from  tlie  intro<JuctiiOO 
to  his  annual  re|#<yrt  for  thik  >ear: 

lliti  rijU»J!i//r«itry  plan  lias  \jtmu  *Mrrl(t4  ou*.  ati  £if  as 
prs'.'ti'.'ahle,  iw;veral  of  ihe  chari^^rit  observiojf  "  Dt-bl^ 
|/iiyirij(  lia/  'tttm^iiMSH  ^M^h  ftrwvaJfe  ;/*  every 
rUttr^f.  I  iliif.k.  vtr.>ii//«it  aci  ei'.-4r(/(Iv'..  Koij.e  fcave 
rttnuiU:'}  \u  u  yn  aur  h^^thi/nr  of  «i^/A'i»si'/fi«  miA  cm*' 
vttfiti'rtt*  Otnu  '/If. I  ;c.     AtJ  the  ^-i.'.f'.'f«*s^«'xii:bs(  uciOfe 

lititvinl,  ffwihff  Oi  ii*4j  Uuri\  uu,*:t.  wtlcb  Isave  af- 
Uii.\M*\  I'/'sl  «  »(y{/'/H.  a*  v^4rll  ae  ii«  ssiobarv  af/proprl- 
«ii</f««;  .i  t«a«  it*:*.h  U.'/  ,/f.i  ittfUt  i.o  gfoup  the  w^rki 
or#4ci  4/iMr  \H»*Uit  UM  fiit  i^tt  |>'/«a.i/.4:Jbtuea^  of  oricaJU' 
i/.  HI/  It*.  />  'ha/K':*  '' '*^  ii'*tti^f  'A  'yAvefe/xit  and 
a/MiiK/ii*  Ht^  «»</«/ui  *k  ii«aiiv  .^r^er  \',j  ].*Ia£<  ks 
W/  .I'J  im  ii#*4«;»  i*.«.  '/U*4rf.  wiiii«:'»i-e  i,  •♦  oer  </  ii>eiti. 
i/«i«  ;«  uo^  !>/</  ]«'!<:«  /</'   |/a«U/«a]    wvrk.     Kpwordi 
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Missum  Progren  and  Needs  in  Mifigchianff. 


Leagues  are  organized  in  every  charge,  except  one, 
and  in  most  of  the  appointments.  Their  helpfulness 
to  pastors  and  people  is  greatly  appreciated. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  the  Mission  shows 
healthful  progress.  In  1889  there  were  nine 
churches,  valued  at  $31,000.  This  year  there 
are  sixteen  church  buildings,  the  value  of  which 
is  $69,000.  The  total  indebtedness  on  church 
property  is  $7,683.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year's  work  as  a  Mission  there  were  twelve  Hun- 
day  schools;  now  there  are  twenty-one.  In 
membership  there  are  substantial  gains. 

The  reports  for  this  year  show  an  increase  in 
the  collection  for  missions  over  1895  of  $1 15.  The 
increase  in  all  benevolences  over  last  year  is  $90. 

The  recent  session  of  the  Mission  Conference 
was  held  in  Rawlins,  September  3-7,  Bishop 
Vincent  presiding.  His  counsel  was  helpful, 
and  his  lectures  and  the  sermon  on  the  Sabbath 
an  inspiration.  Dr.  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  of 
the  Central,  was  present  and  added  interest 
to  the  discussions,  and  uplifted  everyone  by  his 
able  lecture  on  **  Bishop  Asbury  "  and  his  splen- 
did sermon  Sunday  evening. 

The  following  were  the  appointments: 

Superiniendent,  N.  A.  Chamberlain,  D.D.  Big 
Horn,  H.  A.  Toland ;  Buffalo,  K.  J.  Robinson ;  Car- 
bon, G.  H.  Smith :  CHSper,  0.  D.  Day :  Cheyenne, 
J.  A.  Johnson ;  Douglas,  R.  A.  Ball ;  Evanston,  F. 
S.  Beggs;  Lander,  Benj.  Young;  Laramie,  J.  W. 
Taylor;  Newcastle,  J.  H.  Gillespie;  Otto,  L.  0. 
Thompson;  Rawlins,  J.  B.  I^ong;  Rock  Springs,  G. 
P.  Snedaker;  Sheridan,  S.  A.  Wunless;  Wheatland, 
Lincoln  Steere. 


Mission  Progress  and  Needs  in  Mingchiang. 

BY   KEV.    J.    H.    WORLEY. 

When  the  lamented  Dr.  Sites  made  his  last 
visit  to  Mingchiang,  just  before  his  decease,  he 
went  to  see  a  man  who  had  been  in  jail  for  five 
years.  The  man  was  an  honorable  literary  gen- 
tleman, i)ut  because  he  would  not  submit  to 
the  extortions  of  a  greedy  official  was  cast  into 
prison.  Dr.  Sites  had  heard  of  the  case,  and 
his  heart  was  drawn  out  toward  the  man,  and 
on  the  occasion  above  mentioned  visited  him  in 
his  gloomy  cell  and  told  him  that  Christ  was 
able  to  liberate  him  from  the  bondage  of  sin; 
and  he  believed  he  would  yet  set  him  free  from 
the  prison  cell,  and  exhorted  him  to  give  his 
heart  to  the  Lord.  They  kneeled  together  on 
the  damp,  cold  fioor,  and  the  man  of  God 
poured  out  his  soul  in  earnest  prayer  for  the 
prisoner.  After  giving  the  man  a  Testament 
the  doctor  departed  and  spent  a  week  among 
the  churches,    exhorting  and  preaching,    and 


then  returned  to  his  home  in  Foocfaow,  where, 
in  a  few  days,  his  spirit  went  to  its  eternal  re- 
ward. 

Great  was  Dr.  Sites^s  faith  in  the  power  of 
God  to  do  marvelous  things.  His  faith  has 
been  honored  in  the  case  of  the  prisoner.  The 
man  has  been  released  from  prison  and  his  soul 
set  free  from  the  1x>ndage  of  sin.  Instead  of 
the  proud  literate  he  is  now  a  humble  follower 
of  the  despised  Nazarene.  In  addition  he  is 
evidently  going  to  be  an  extraordinary  preacher 
and  evangelist. 

At  a  recent  love  feast  he  showed  how  empty 
are  all  the  honors  of  this  world  and  how  little 
trust  may  be  put  in  the  friendship  of  the  world. 
When  he  was  cast  into  prison  his  relatives  and 
literary  friends  descrteil  him,  but  a  foreigner 
whom  the  Chinese  despised  found  him  in  his 
lonely  cell  and  spoke  words  of  comfort  and 
cheer  and  pointed  him  to  Christ,  who  opens  the 
prison  door  and  sets  the  captive  free.  He  said 
he  cared  nothing  for  the  literary  honors  for 
which  he  had  studied  so  many  years,  and  his 
only  desire  was  to  lead  others  to  that  Saviour 
who  had  done  so  much  for  him. 

Everywhere  the  people  are  coming  by  scorea 
and  crowding  our  schools  and  churches.  Many 
come  more  than  a  dozen  miles,  either  in  boats 
or  on  foot,  to  hear  the  word  of  life.  In  one 
place  they  travel  on  foot  seventy  li  (nearly 
twenty-five  miles)  on  Saturday  to  reach  a  place 
of  worship,  and  then  on  Monday  return  to  their 
homes.  Nowhere  is  there  greater  interest  than 
in  Mingchiang,  made  sacred  by  the  extraordinary 
labors  of  Dr.  Sites  during  the  last  few  weeks  of 
his  earthly  life. 

Several  townships  which  Dr.  Sites  attempted 
to  enter,  but  was  unable  because  of  opposition, 
have  sent  delegations  begging  for  teachers  and 
preachers.  At  one  place  they  have  donated  the 
land  and  lumber  to  build  a  chapel,  and  only 
ask  aid  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
furnish  them  a  comfortable  place  of  worship. 
Who  will  help  them? 

The  grinding  poverty  of  the  masses  in  China 
is  wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Western 
people  who  have  not  lived  in  the  Orient,  so  we 
must  partially  aid  them  in  erecting  houses  of 
worship  and  in  supporting  their  school-teachers 
and  pastors  at  first.  In  a  few  years  they  will 
become  self-supporting.  Many  places  arc  need- 
ing chapels.  With  fifty  dollars'  aid  they  could 
build  a  chapel  to  scat  seventy-five  or  more,  and 
with  one  hundred  dollars  a  chapel  to  seat  a 
hundred  and  fifty. 
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I  also  Deed  help  to  support  preachers  and 
boarding  pupils.  With  twenty-five  dollars  I 
can  keep  a  preacher  in  the  field  a  year,  and 
with  ten  dollars  a  boy  io  a  boarding  school  a 
year.  The  work  in  this  great  field  ought  to  be 
pushed  now. 

To  anyone  sending  me  ten  dollars  or  more  to 
support  a  preacher  or  pupil  I  will  send  a  photo 
of  the  person  aided,  %vith  a  letter  from  him  in 
Chinese,  together  with  a  translation  of  the 
same,  and  from  time  to  time  reports  of  the 
work  and  some  interesting  curios. 

Send  the  money  either  to  me  to  Foochow  or 
to  Rev.  A.  J.  Palmer,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  If  to  the  latter  write  him  who  and 
what  tlie  money  is  for. 


Utah'  MiEBion  Notes, 

BY   DR.    SCHOLAE. 

No  day  is  so  dark  that  a  little  light  is  not 
seen.  Days  have  been  dark  in  Utah  and  the 
whole  Rocky  Mountain  region  since  1893,  when 
the  paralyzing  crash  came  upon  the  financial 
world,  producing  a  terror  from  which  they 
have  not  yet  recovered. 

Here  the  people  depended  upon  the  activity 
of  the  mines  for  their  daily  bread ;  the  miner 
for  his  wages,  and  the  merchant  for  his  trade, 
and  the  farmer  for  his  market ;  so  that  a  blow 
at  the  head  industry  produced  a  stagnation. 
Our  people  have  had  to  move  by  tlie  scores; 
our  churches  closed  in  many  instances,  espe- 
cially in  Idaho  and  Colorado,  and  we  know  of 
but  one  safe  way,  to  turn  toward  heaven. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  1896  was  held  in 
Ogden,  with  Bishop  Vincent  to  preside. 

Two  items  of  encouragement  were  exhibited 
— an  increase  in  members  and  in  the  missionary 
collections. 

Two  of  our  young  men,  both  unmarried,  had 
fallen  at  their  respective  posts — W.  J.  Rich- 
ards, at  Beaver,  and  Samuel  Hooper,  at  Mur- 
ray. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Holding,  authoress  of  Joy^ 
the  Deaconess,  A  Little  Lmten^  etc.,  died  August 
28,  at  Kansas  City,  where  she  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  Bible  Study  in  the  Scarritt 
Training  School,  and  as  she  had  years  ago  been 
a  missionary  in  Utah  her  memoir  was  read. 

One  new  man  came  to  us,  George  E.  Morse, 
from  Montana,  and  one  drops  out,  J.  A.  Smith. 

Two  deaconesses  were  consecrated.  Misses 
Edith  T.  Smith  and  Melissa  Briggs. 

A  resolution  was  passed  welcoming  the  Scan- 
dinavian workers  in  Utah  to  membership  in 


the  Mission  should  the  Western  Norwegian- 
Danish  Conference  see  fit  to  set  them  adrift  by 
virtue  of  a  General  Conference  enabling  act  of 
last  May. 

A  committee  consisting  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  Mission  was  appointed  to  draft  an 
answer  to  an  article  in  the  September  MethodisM- 
JReview  on  **  The  Mormon  Problem  in  the  West.'*" 
The  answer  will  be  seen  in  vigorous  English  ii» 
the  November  issue  of  that  valuable  magazine. 

The  next  meeting  of  tlie  Mission  will  be  m 
Salt  Lake. 

The  following  are  the  appointments:: 

SuperintendenU  T.  C.  Illff. 

Salt  Lake  District,  T.  C.  Iliff,  P.  E.  -BeaTer*  C.  B.  De  L» 
Mater;  Blngtiani  Canyon,  to  be  supplied;  Eureka  and 
Mammoth,  C.  McCuard :  Heber,  F.  J.  Bradley  ;  Lofran,  N» 
Bascom ;  Monroe,  Marysrale,  and  Elsinore,  G.  E.  Morse; 
Mount  Pleasant,  O.  P.  Miller ;  Murray,  A.  W.  Hartsbom  ; 
Nepbf,  to  be  supplied  ;  Park  City,  E.  G.  Hunt;  Payson,W» 
Murpby;  Provo,  J.  Wflks.  Salt  Lake  City:  Heath,  G.  C. 
Waynick ;  Iliff,  to  be  supplied  :  Liberty  Park,  J.  D.  Gilll- 
Ian ;  Second  Church.  G.  E.  Jayne.  Spanish  Fork,  to  be  rap- 
plied  ;  Tooele,  G.  W.  Rich. 

O^en  District,  W.  K.  Beans,*  P.  E.— Corinne,  BlBflrhaoi*. 
and  Osden  (Five  Points),  E.  U.  Snow.  ORden:  Flrrt. 
Church,  W.  K.  Beans.  Salt  Lake  City :  First  Church,  G.  M. 
Jeffrey. 

J.  Telfer,  J.  G.  Clark,  J.  A-  Smith,  to  report  to  iheir  Cod- 
ferenc«^. 

M.  O.  Billings,  T.  J.  Hooker,  left  without  appointments  t» 
attend  some  one  of  our  schooln. 


The  Japan  OoDference. 
Rev.  Gideon  F.  Draper  writes  from  Jnpnn  of 
the  Japan  Conference:  "It  was  the  thirteenth) 
session,  and  was  an  '  Amen  ^  Conference,  one 
of  the  m>st  harmonious  and  spiritual  sessions- 
we  have  ever  enjoyed.  The  Conference,  by  & 
vote  of  thirty-one  to  eighteen,  declined  the 
petition  of  the  brethren  in  the  southern  inland 
of  Kiusiu  to  form  a  Mission  Conference.  Te» 
men  finished  the  course  of  study  and  were  or- 
dained elders;  one  was  received  into  full  con- 
nection and  four  were  received  on  trial.  The 
losses  by  transfers,  locations,  and  withdrawals 
equaled  the  number  received,  so  that  our  work- 
ing force  remains  the  same.  We  nee4  more 
men,  especially  two  or  three  consecrated  breth- 
ren from  home,  well  fitted  for  the  evangelistic 
work.  The  statistical  report  reveals  an  encour- 
aging growth.  The  members  and  probationers 
number  4,387— a  gain  of  348  over  1895.  Adull* 
baptized,  405 — a  gain  of  167  over  1895.  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  6,310 — a  gain  of  16d  over  1895, 
Total  raised  for  all  purposes,  13,462.85  yen — a 
gain  of  4,017.05  yen  over  1895.  (A  yen  is  wortl^ 
fifty-five  cents,  gold.)  " 

•  Transferred  since  Conferer.ce  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


We  go  to  press  before  the  returns  from  all 
the  Fall  Conferences  have  been  receiveil.  The 
debt  of  the  Missionary  Society  will  be  reduced, 
but  not  removed. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  will  meet 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  November  11,  at 
10  o*clock  A.  M.  Tlie  names  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Board  of  JSIanagers  elected  on  Octo- 
ber 20  will  be  found  on  page  536. 

The  death  on  October  10  of  Rev.  Merritt 
Hulburd,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  oc- 
casioned widespread  sorrow  and  deep  regret. 
The  General  Conference  last  May  made  him  a 
■member  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee, 
^and  much  was  expected  from  his  wise  counsel 
ftnd  intense  enthusiasm. 

Rev.  George  B.  Smyth  writes  from  Foo- 
chow :  **  There  are  many  signs  of  a  great  awak- 
ening of  interest  here  in  things  foreign.  Large 
numbers  of  people  are  attending  the  churches. 
Over  one  hundred  have  joined  Tieng  Ang  Dong 
on  probation  since  Conference.  Some  of  the 
new  students  at  the  college  are  from  some  of  the 
most  important  families  in  the  city." 

Rev.  Q.  A.  Myers  writes  from  Chungking, 
West  China:  **0n  Sunday  morning  we  have 
preaching,  with  an  average  attendance  of  two 
hundred,  and  a  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon 
with  one  hundred  and  forty  present;  in  the 
evening  preaching  again.  The  men  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  and  the  women  into  two 
classes.  Each  month  we  have  a  leaders  and 
stewards^  meeting.  During  my  short  pastorate 
here  I  have  baptized  and  received  into  the 
Church  ten  persons,  and  in  five  months  have 
received  nineteen  on  probation.  Every  month 
some  one  is  received." 


Methodist  Physioians  for  Africa. 

Bishop  Uartzell  desires  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  funds  can  be  provided,  to  secure  one 
or  two  Methodist  physicians  for  Africa.  They 
must  be  men  or  women  to  whom  it  will  be  a 
sacrifice  to  go,  who  have  had  experience  in  their 
profession,  especially  in  hospital  work,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  follow  among  the  ])oor  unsaved 
souls  of  Africa  the  example  of  the  great  Phy- 
sician, who  healed  men's  bodies  that  he  might 
save  their  semis.  Correspondence  with  good 
references  solicited,  care  of  the  Methodist  liook 
Concern,  New  York. 


Prirohaae  of  Missioii  Property  in  Ohili 
In  1893  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  So- 
ciety offered  to  donate  its  property  and  work 
in  Chili  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  on  condition  that  the 
mission  work  in  Chili  should  be  conducted  on 
the  self-supporting  plan.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, but  the  experience  of  three  years  has 
convinced  the  Missionary  Society  that  it  could 
not  carry  on  the  missions  in  Chili  successfully 
on  this  plan,  and  it  so  notified  the  Transit  *and 
Building  Fund  Society.  That  society,  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  and  Mr.  Richard 
Grant,  then  offered  to  sell  the  mission  property 
in  Chili  to  the  Missionary  Society  for  $100,000, 
in  annual  payments  of  $5,60O,  deferred  pay- 
ments to  bear  interest  at  2J  per  cenL  This  offer 
was  accepted  on  October  20  by  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  the  work  in  Chili  will  hereafter 
be  conducted  by  the  Society  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  other  fields. 


Bishop  Taylor's  Work  and  Wishes. 

Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  son  of  Bishop  William 
Taylor,  requests  us  to  say:  "It  should  be  under- 
stood by  Bishop  William  Taylor^s  friends  that 
he  is  not  opening  or  operating  mission  stations, 
and  therefore  is  not  accepting  contributions  for 
that  purpose.  His  personal  needs  are  provided 
for  by  a  regular  salary  from  the  Church  and 
also  by  the  sale  of  his  books.  He  has  made 
earnest  public  requests  that  his  friends  rally  to 
the  present  pressing  financial  needs  of  the  work 
in  Africa,  to  which  twelve  years  of  his  life  were 
devoted.  He  would  be  grateful  if  our  African 
missions  are  now  generously  sustained. 

**Send  all  contributions  to  Bishop  J.  C.  Hart- 
zell,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city,  his 
worthy  successor  and  beloved  coworker." 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Korea  iCission. 

Thb  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  Korea 
Mission  was  held  in  August,  Bishop  Joyce  pre- 
siding. Rev.  H.  G.  ApjKjnzeller  writes:  **The 
membership,  including  probationers,  doubled 
during  the  year,  as  it  did  the  previous  year. 
The  Pai-Chai  College  reports  one  hundred  and 
ten  in  the  English  department,  while  the  Chinese 
has  an  average  attendance  of  sixty-five.  The 
Mission  Press  published  over  three  million  pages 
of  books  and  tracts  in  the  year.  The  great 
enterprise  of  the  Mission  at  present  is  the  erec- 
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tion  of  a  church  edifice  in  the  foreign  settle- 
meDt,  where  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
are  situated.  The  Koreans  have  contributed 
liberally.  The  ladies  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  had  a  prosperous  year  in 
evangelistic  work.  In  their  school  are  over 
fifty  girls."    

Power  of  Ghristiaiuty  in  India. 
SiK  Bartt^b  Fr£R£  has  recently  written  for 
an  English  periodical  an  article  in  which  he 
says:  '*I  speak  simply  as  to  matters  of  observa- 
tion, and  not  of  opinion,  and  assure  you  that 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  among  one  hundred 
million  of  civilized  and  industrious  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  is  effecting  changes — moral, 
social,  and  political — which  for  extent  and 
rapidity  of  effects  are  far  more  extraordinary 
than  anything  you  or  your  fathers  have  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Europe.  Presented  for  the 
first  time  to  most  of  the  teeming  Indian  com- 
munities within  the  memory  of  men  yet  alive — 
preached  only  by  a  few  score  of  Europeans,  who 
had  little  of  worldly  power  or  sagacity,  and 
none  of  the  worldly  motives  which  usually  carry 
men  onward  to  success — Christianity  has  never- 
theless in  the  course  of  fifty  years  made  its  way 
to  every  part  of  the  vast  mass  of  Indian  civilized 
humanity  and  is  now  an  active,  operative,  ag- 
gressive power  in  every  branch  of  social  and 
political  life  on  that  continent." 


The  Mahdi  of  the  Soudan. 
Db.  T.  p.  HroHES,  writing  in  the  Independent 
of  the  Mahdis  of  Islam,  says:  '*The  original 
Mahdi  of  the  Soudan  was  Mohammed  Ahmad, 
who  was  bom  at  Dongola  in  1843,  and  died  June 
22,  1885,  appointing  Khalifa  Abdullah  as  his 
successor.  This  Khalifa  Abdullah  is  the  pres- 
ent Mahdi,  against  whom  the  armies  of  England 
and  Egypt  are  directed.  He  claims  descent 
from  Fatima,  the  prophet^s  daughter,  by  AH.  At 
the  present  time  he  must  be  about  fifty  years  of 
age.  Slatin  Pasha  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
rash  and  quick  temper  and  of  tyrannous  and 
unscrupulous  resolutions.  His  position  as  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  prophet,  engaged  in  the 
proeecution  of  a  religious  war  with  unbelievers, 
first  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  |)ower, 
is  undoubtedly  a  dangerous  influence  in  the 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
Great  Britain,  possessing,  as  it  does,  a  large 
number  of  Mohammedans  under  her  rule,  should 
be  determined  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan.'^ 


Swedish  Miwians  in  (SmuL 
The  Christians  of  Sweden  have  been  inter- 
esting themselves  in  the  conversion  of  China. 
Rev.  J.  Holmgren,  of  Stockholm,  reports:  *'In 
1887  the  Swedish  Mission  in  China  was  formed, 
and  it  has  now  in  China  twentv-one  mission- 
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aries.  This  Mission  is  associated  with  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  In  1S90  the  Holiness 
Union  began  work  in  China.  This  Mission, 
which  has  about  eight  or  ten  missionaries,  is 
also  connected  with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
The  same  vear  the  Swedish  Missionarv  Union 
and  the  Swedish  Baptist  Mission  took  up  work 
in  China.  These  societies  have  some  twenty 
workers  in  China,  but  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission.  In  1891  fifty 
Swedes  were  sent  out  from  America,  who  are 
supported  from  small  Scandinavian  congrega- 
tions in  that  land.  These  brethren  are  also 
connected  with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
Forty-five  workers  have  been  sent  out  from 
Swe<1en,  who  are  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  of  New  York,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  that  association.-' 


Jews  m  Italy. 
Rev.  Paul  DwoRKOWicz,a  Protestant  mission- 
ary among  the  Jews,  has  lately  visited  Italy  and 
writes  as  follows  :  "There  are  at  present  7,000 
Jews  living  in  Rome,  where  they  have  five 
synagogues  and  three  rabbis.  The  celebrated 
and  notorious  Ghetto  of  Eome,  where  the  Jews 
languished  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and 
were  subjected  to  great  persecution,  exists  no 
longer.  With  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope 
the  Ghetto  fell.  Now  in  its  stead  lies  a  waste 
and  open  place.  Only  the  synagogues  remain. 
The  Jews  are  now  permitted  to  live  where  they 
like  in  Rome.  There  are  366  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Rome.  Each  church  is  dedicated 
to  a  different  saint,  so  that  every  pious  Catholic 
visiting  a  different  church  each  day  can,  within 
a  year,  worship  all  366  saints  and  implore  their 
intercession.  Under  papal  rule,  evangi*]ical 
divine  service  was  barelv  tolerated  at  the  em- 
bassies  of  the  Protestant  powers ;  now  in  Rome 
there  arc  16  evangelical  churches  and  chapels 
exercising  their  privilege  openly  and  freely. 
In  Turin  there  are  4,000  Jews:  in  Milan  3,000 
Jews;  in  Florence  are  6,000  Jews.  The  Jews 
in  Florence  are  not  as  accessible  and  susceptible 
as  their  brethren  in  Turin  and  Milan.  They 
prefer  to  raok  first  as  Italians,  and  secondly  as 
Jows.*^  Mission  work  among  the  Jews  is  being 
pn>secute(l  successfully  in  Europe. 
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BdUgion  in  Berlin. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  LondoD  ChriHtian 
writes  of  the  religion  and  churches  nf  the  capi- 
tal of  Qermany  :  'Tt  was  not  till  1560,  nearly 
li  <^neration  after  Luther^s  death,  that  Berlin, 
then  containin«i  12,000  inhabitaots,  embraced 
the  Reformed  faith.  Berlin  owes  mu^h  of  its 
prosperity  to  the  kindly  reception  given* by  the 
Great  Elector,  in  1685,  to  the  French  Protes- 
tant exiles,  and  later  to  the  Salzburg  emigrants, 
whom  Frederick  William  I  received  no  less  cor- 
dially, meet! eg  them  at  the  Brandenburg  gate 
with  bread  and  wine,  in  token  of  welcome. 
Encouraged  by  this,  the  persecuted  Bohemians 
also  threw  themselves  on  the  king^s  bounty, 
and  they,  too,  found  an  asylum.  The  Berlin 
churches  are  the  plainest  and  fewest  in  number 
of  any  capital  in  Europe.  The  marriages  of 
several  electors  to  Calvinistic  princesses  from 
the  Low  Countries  influenced  not  only  their 
architecture,  but  their  doctrines." 


Bossian  Priest*'. 
Dr.  M.  J.  CRASiER,  writing  of  the  Russian 
Church,  says:  **The  priests  form  a  distinct 
class  in  Russia.  One  does  not  expect  to  invite 
his  priest  to  social  entertainments,  or  to  dinner 
— certainly  not  when  he  is  entertaining  fashion- 
able friends;  and  the  priests  wife  and  daugh- 
ters are  entirely  out  of  the  social  race.  They 
do  not  seem  unhappy  over  it,  either  men  or 
women,  and  the  lack  of  social  influence  on  the 
part  of  the  priestly  class  has  some  very  good 
features  about  it.  A  Russian  knows  his  con- 
fessor rather  better  than  he  does  the  priests  in 
general,  if  he  be  devout  and  take  the  sacrament 
of  (ener  than  the  obligation  imposes.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  all  Russians  to  govyet  and  take  the 
communion  at  some  time  during  Lent.  Oovyet 
is  an  untranslatable  word,  on  account  of  its 
composite  meaning.  It  includes  specially  strict 
fasting,  attendance  on  all  the  church  services 
for  a  week,  if  possible;  for  less  time  if  that  be 
impracticable,  and  the  reception  of  the  com- 
munion.^^ 


Islam  or  Death  in  Turkey. 
The  Indepeiulent  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
shameful  persecutions  and  murders  that  have 
occurred  in  Turkey:  '*  The  Moslem  has  thrown 
down  the  gage  of  battle.  All  pretense  of  po- 
litical danger  has  disappeared.  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  revolutionists,  Armeninn  or  any 
other.     The  fight  is  between  Islam  and  Chris- 


tianity. A  situation  far  worse  than  that  which 
stirred  Europe  to  the  Crusades  faces  Christen- 
dom to-day.  It  is  no  mere  site  dear  to  Chris- 
tian memories  that  is  in  danger  ;  it  is  the  life 
of  a  Christian  people  ;  and  the  preservation  of 
that  life  has  become  the  test  of  the  loyalty  to 
their  faith  of  every  other  Christian  nation  of 
the  world.  To-day,  in  wide  sections  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  where  only  a  few  short  months 
ago  there  were  multitudes  of  Christian  churches 
and  thousands  of  Christian  families,  the  churches 
have  been  turned  into  mosques,  and  the  one  al- 
ternative offered  the  worshiper  haa  been  ''Islam 
or  death. ^'  Thousaodi  have  chosen  death;  and 
from  every  section  of  the  empire,  from  moun- 
tain and  from  plain,  from  city  and  from  village, 
comes  an  ever-increasing  roll  of  names  of  those 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  rather  than  dis- 
honor their  Lord."  Pastors,  preachers,  teach- 
ers, pupils,  have  gone  to  swell  the  numl)er  of 
thosewlio  through  great  tribulation  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb." 


UnooDtroUed  Turkey. 
The  disorders  in  Turkey  still  continue,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  soon  end. 
The  jealousy  of  the  European  governments  pre- 
vent the  action  needed  to  bring  relief  to  the 
Armenians.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  calling  the  Sul- 
tan '*the  imperial  assassin,"  places  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  first  place  where  it  belongs,  but 
it  is  a  sad  sight  that  so- called  Christian  govern- 
ments are  more  controlled  by  political  than  by 
humane  or  Christian  sentiments.  In  Constanti- 
nople a  recent  massacre  resulted  in  the  slaying 
of  four  thousand  Armenians  and  a  large  plun- 
dering of  the  pro|)erty  of  foreigners,  in  which 
both  English  and  American  subjects  suffered. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  considers  that  the  United 
States  has  neglected  to  protect  its  citizens  in 
Turkey.  He  says :  ^*  The  Sultan  has  seen  that  it 
is  a  safe  thing  to  perpetrate  every  indignity  upon 
Americans  and  their  pro|)erty,  until  now  the 
destruction  of  American  property  has  amounted 
to  nearly  $200,000.  No  Turk  has  yet  been 
punished  for  robbery,  pillage,  murder,  rape, 
rapine,  torture  unto  death  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  horrid  work  still  goes  on.  Why 
should  it  not?  The  nations,  our  own  na- 
tion especially,  have  for  two  years  been  giving 
the  sultan  carte  blanche  to  do  as  he  pleases: 
and  his  pleasure  is  the  extermination  of  all  Ar- 
menians who  will  not  Islamize,  the  expulsion  of 
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the  American  misrionftrief.  the  desiruciior.  w>f 
their  pnifMrrty.  and  the  showing  of  hims^'.f  a5 
superior  to  all  tre.-ities  and  to  all  the  cUinis  of 
truth,  justice,  and  humanitv  toward  aU  men  of 
the  Christian  faith/' 


Protestant  Paston  and  Politics  in  Qermany. 

Dr.  George  II.  Sciiodde,  writing  of  rrlii:iou8 
matters  in  Germany,  says:  **  There  is  a  new- 
pi  oblem  in  the  ecclesiastical  life  of  Gormany, 
namely,  the   degree   and  extent   to  which  tlie 

Protistant  pastons  arc  to  take  part  in  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  practical  questions  of  the  day,  in- 
cluding the  social  and  political,  and  how  fur. 
owing  to  a  union  of  State  :ind  Church,  the 
former  can  control  the  latter  in  this  regard. 
The  fact  that  such  a  problem  bns  conir  iiiti>  ex- 
ii^tence  in  itself  indicates  that  there  has  biM-n  an 
imiM>rtant  change,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  a 
revolution,  in  the  trend  and  tendency  of  <>(?rm.'in 
eccle6iaa>tlcal  thought  and  action.  Such  u 
change  actually  has  taken  place.  Th«?  day  i-* 
past  when  the  Gerntan  Church  and  her  thinkcrH 
were  willing  to  confine  them.selve.s  %*»  a!i>itract 
theidngical  and  philosophical  discussions,  and 
leave  to  the  State  and  othf.T  air'.'nci'ri  thf:  -olu- 
tion  of  the  practical  problem^  of  lif'r.  Th«: 
German  Church  is  no  lonirer  'Ojjt*-nt  wifh  a 
dn-amy.  hazy,  and  pliilosophic.tl  \'\*'u\'i*tn.  but 
has  l»egun  to  learn  how  to  !  -ok  f»r:j'.Ti' sii  'ji*-*.- 
tioi»!*  i»f  evervdav  life  in  ?L»-  fn^:*:  ".  .;»»'•  iv  ;ir.*l 
fairlv.-' 
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New  MiMianary  Books. 


Regular  Mektino. 

Tbe  Board  of  Man«gen  of  (be  MlnioDary  Society  met  In 
regular  geeslon  October  20,  Blsbop  AndrewB  presiding. 

Tbe  Indebtedness  on  tbe  property  in  Rome  was  referred 
to  tbe  Finance  Committee  witb  Instmction  to  report  full 
particulars,  and  tbe  Finance  Committee  was  instructed  to 
report  as  to  tbe  best  metbod  for  super?  ising  building  opera- 
tions in  tbe  Missions. 

Several  sums  of  money  given  for  special  purposes,  and 
paid  by  mistake  into  tbe  general  treasury,  were  ordered  to 
be  taken  from  tbe  treasury  and  used  aocordlng  to  tbe  inten- 
tion of  tbe  donors. 

Tbe  reports  of  tbe  Committees  on  Lands  and  Legades, 
Finance,  and  Domestic  Missions  were  adopted. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Drees  was  authorized  to  secure  a  loan  of  $10,000 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  property  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Tbe  Foocbow  Mission  was  authorized  to  use  certain 
moneys  to  aid  in  rebuilding  tbe  Hok  Ing  Dong  Cburcb  in 
Foocbow. 

Provision  was  made  for  tbeiezpenses  of  beveral  miitslon- 
aries  going  to  and  returning  from  tbe  mission  field. 

It  was  ordered  tbat  if  tbe  Hingbua  Mission  Conference  be 
organized  tbls  fall  tbe  brethren  statlbned  at  Hingbua  shall 
constitute  tbe  Finance  Committee  of  that  Conference. 

Tbe  furloughs  of  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and  Rev.  O.  H. 
Jones  were  extended  until  March  next,  and  tbat  of  Rev.  D. 
O.  Foz  until  April  next. 

A  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Taft,  Dr.  A. 

D.  Yail,  and  Rev.  George  Abele  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  making  additional  appropriations  to  superan- 
nuated missionaries  who  receive  appropriations  from  their 
own  Conferences,  and  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  tbe 
Board. 

It  was  ordered  tbat  1200  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
theological  school  at  Cbrlstlania,  Norway. 

Several  appropriations  were  made  for  special  relief. 

An  appropriation  was  made  for  repairs  to  VIkarabad  par- 
sonage in  India,  and  part  of  expense  of  a  well  in  Gulbarga, 
India. 

The  Board  at  its  last  meeting  directed  the  discontinuance 
of  World-  Wide  Mis»U)ns.  Their  action  was  reconsidered 
and  the  proposition  to  suspend  the^  publication  was  not  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Archer  Brown  was  transferred  from  tbe  Committee 
on  China  to  tbe  Committee  on  Africa,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Knight 
was  transferred  from  the  Committee  on  Africa  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  China.. 

Tbe  following  were  elected  Representatives  of  tbe  Board 
in  tbe  General  Missionary  Committee  that  will  meet  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  November  11:  CUricaU  J.  F.  Goucber,  J.  M. 
Buckley,  A.  K.  Sanford,  S.  F.  Upham,  S.  P.  Hammond,  J.  M. 
King,  J.  R.  Day ;  Lay,  H.  K.  Carroll,  J.  S.  McLean.  S.  L. 
DobblBs,  E.  B.  Tuttle,  Charles  Scott,  Alden  Speare,  J.  F. 
Rusling.    The  following  were  elected  as  reserves :  Clerical,, 

E.  McCbesney,  C.  H.  Payne,  A.  D.  Vail ;   Lay,  Anderson 
Fowler,  H.  W.  Knight,  .lobn  French. 


Notes. 

J.  J.  Gregory.  M.D.,  lately  of  the  Foocbow  Mission,  has 
located  at  Maquoketa,  la. 

Rev.  John  Wier,  of  Japan,  is  on  his  way  to  tho^  United 
States,  by  way  of  England. 

Rev.  H.  L.  Roscoi',  lately  of  India,  bas  become  a  professor 
in  Tacoma  University,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Munson.  of  the  Malaysia  Mission,  bas  been 
transferred  to  the  Central  Ohio  Conference  and  stationed  at 
Sylvania,  O. 

In  October  Mrs.  C.  C  Conklln  and  children,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Warne  and  daughter,  and  Rev.  VV.  H.  Holllster  and  family 
returned  to  India :  Ri'V.  I.  C.  Cart wrigbt  and  family  returned 
to  Mexico ;  Rev.  C.  T.  Erickson  and  wife  went  out  to  Ran- 
goon, Burma  ;  and  F.  M.  Woolsey,  .M.  D.,  and  wife  started 
for  Chungking,  West  China. 


Hew  Miaaonaiy  Books, 

ChQd  Lift  in  Our  Mimion  PuldB  Is  a  new  book  c  'ntaln- 
ing  pen  pictures  of  Child  Ufe  in  China,  Japan,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico,  gathered  by  Daisy  Lambuth  and  Kate  Harlan.  Tbe 
Child  Ufe  in  China  and  Japan  Is  pictured  in  tbe  home,  school, 
under  heathen  inflnenoes,  and  under  Christian  influences. 
The  Child  Life  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  Is  pictured  in  the  b^me. 
school,  under  Roman  Catholic  inflnenoes,  and  under  Prot- 
estant influences.  Tbe  articles  are  written  by  missionaries 
who  are  well  acquainted  vrlth  their  subject.  We  cordially 
commend  the  book  as  deserving  a  large  circolatlon.  The 
many  illustrations  add  to  its  interest  and  value.  It  Is  pub- 
lished by  Barbee  k  Smith,  NasbviUe,  Tenn.    Price,  $1. 

Adoiph^  and  How  He  Found  the  Beautiftd  Ladu„  by  Fkn- 
nle  J.  Taylor,  Is  published  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, price  50  cents.  We  have  here  a  sweet,  tender  story 
of  a  little  boy  who  came  from  Germany  to  New  York  and 
whose  faith,  fidelity,  and  nnselOshnesswere  honored  in  mak- 
ing him  tbe  Instrument  of  restoring  a  little  girl  to  her  mother. 

Three  Old  Maids  in  Hawaii^  by  BUen  Blackmar  Maxwell, 
Is  published  by  Eaton  A  Mains,  price  $l.fi0.  Three  young 
ladles  in  the  United  States,  calling  themselves  old  maids 
and  determining  never  to  marry,  went  to  Hawaii,  where 
they  remained  several  months.  One  of  them  married 
while  there.  Tbe  other  two  returned  to  the  United  States, 
but  look  forward  to  returning  to  Hawaii  as  brides.  One  of 
tbe  three  was  a  Journalist  and  was  apparently  more  anxiona 
.to  secure  Information  about  tbe  country  and  people  than 
anything  else.  The  scenery  of  the  islands,  tbe  customs  and 
habits  of  the  natives,  and  the  political  condition  and  pros> 
pects  of  tbe  republic  are  well  portrayed  by  the  writer,  who 
lived  in  Hawaii  while  writing  the  book. 

Africa  and  the  American  JVc(7ro  Is  tbe  title  of  a  book 
containing  the  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  tbe  Congress 
on  Africa  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  In  December,  1895.  It  Is 
published  by  the  Gammon  Theological  Seminary,  Atlanta, 
Gra.,  edited  by  Professor  Bowen,  Secr^ary  of  the  Congress, 
and  is  valuable  to  anyone  who  Is  Interested  In  tbe  present 
and  future  of  the  Negro.  We  have  here  addresses  by  emi- 
nent men  on  African  Tribes  and  Languages,  Division  of  the 
Dark  Continent,  Outlook  for  African  Missions,  African 
Slavery,  Missionary  Expenses,  Occult  Africa,  Naturalization 
of  Africa,  Needs  of  Africans,  Relations  of  the  Negro,  etc. 

A  Cycle  of  Cathay^  by  W.  A.  P.  Martin  D.D.,  LL.D..  is 
published  by  tbe  Fleming  H.  Revell  Companv,  price  $2.. 
Dr.  Martin  lived  in  China  forty-flve  years,  and  for  twenty- 
six  years  was  President  of  the  Imperial  College  In  Peking,- 
and  closely  connected  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Aifalrs. 
This  gave  him  exceptional  opporiunitles  for  the  study  of' 
tbe  Chinese,  and  in  this  book  he  bas  given  much  Informa- 
tion Interspersed  in  the  narration  of  scenes  and  incldenla 
that  occurred  during  bis  life  in  China,  making  It  very 
valuable  to  all  students  of  Chinese  history  and  the  Chinese- 
people.  A  map  and  a  large  number  of  Illustrations  are- 
given.  Dr.  Martin,  in  the  end  of  the  book,  writing  on  the 
''Missionary  Question,**  says:  *'The  results  achieved  by 
missions  in  China  afTord  good  ground  for  expecting  more 
brilliant  results  In  the  near  future.  Much  of  the  work  done 
has  been  of  such  a  nature  that  Its  efTect  Is  not  visible  on  the 
surface,  yet  there  have  been  visible  results.  T^e  one  or 
two  hundred  of  converis  whom  I  found  in  connection  with 
Protestant  churches  at  my  arrival  in  1850  have  expanded  to- 
fifty- five  or  sixty  thousand  in  1895,  and  there  are  not  far 
from  one  thousand  organized  churches.  Foreign  mission- 
aries in  large  numbers  will  be  needed  for  a  long  time,  and 
they  will  find  ample  scope  for  their  energies  In  the  work  of 
education  and  superintendence.  There  is  no  danger  of  too- 
many  entering  the  field,  if  our  missionary  societies  eii- 
coursge  none  to  ofTer  who  are  not  fltted  by  superior  train- 
ing. Weak  and  ignorant  men  and  women  are  out  of  place 
in  China.  In  addition  to  other  qualifications,  they  should 
be  strong  in  faith,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  greatest 
of  mission  fields  Is  tbe  empire  of  Gbina.*^ 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 


(nefoBoieing  eight  paga  or. 
drtd  eepia  of  any  e 


publiahed  aeparalely  om  Tub  Little  Misseonarv.    Price,  fifty  cmb  for  ot 
■t  mtmlier,  or  aii  iloOara/ar  one  hundretl  copies  evtry  monlh/DT  one  ytar.) 


Ruk-taai'i  Festin'. 
Paak-taai  is,  I  nuatei plain,  one  of  the  most 
popnUr  CblncM  gods.  Re  is  supposed  once  to 
iutve  liTtd  on  earth,  to  have  been  fond  of  birds 
and  Ter;  kiod  to  them.  Ever;  year,  in  the 
month  of  April,  a  celebration  U  lield  in  his 
honor.  This  festival,  which  I  saw  in  the  great 
•ontbem  citj  of  Canton,  tasta  for  three  days. 
Shops  are  closed,  and  services  held  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  in  the  god's  fine  temple.  On 
the  second  evening  a  curious  and  brilliant  pro- 
ceaaion  passes 
through    the 


fantnstic  dresses,  and  had  their  faces  painlcit 
black,  white,  and  red,  with  here  and  there  a 
dash  ofgold.  Some  had  gilded  chins  and  eye- 
brows, others  gold  noses  and  ears.  The  older 
boys  were  enjoying  the  fun  immensely,  vying 
with  each  other  in  puffing  out  their  cbeeks  and 
making  all  sorts  of  quetr  fnces;  hut  many  of 
the  little  fellows  were  more  than  half  asleep  and' 
in  danger  of  rolling  off  tlie  backs  of  their  steeds. 
Then  more  lanterns,  more  banners,  and  a  dread- 


ful  band  of   noisy  r 


!  s .  The  J 
followed 
by  about  a  hun 
dred  boys,  car 
rying  richly  em 
broidered  ban 
ners.  Then  came 


trays." 


These 


ended  this  amusing: 
pageant. 
On  the  tbirdi 

and  last  evening 
of  the  festival  t 
went  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Paak-taai. 
The  interior  of 


of  rich  gilding 
and  carving,  a odl 
it  was  brilliant' 
ly  lit  by  num- 
bers of  lanterns. 
Prom  side  to 
side  were  placed 
light  bamboo 


CblncM  Bdt  and  Cblne 


pIMforms  covered  wjth  clay  Bgures  arranged 
to  represent  different  scenes  in  Paaktaai's 
life.  He  was  shown  feeding  birds,  setting 
their  broken  legs,  and  teaching  them  tricks. 
TheQgurea  were  skilfully  modeled,  beautifully 
dressed  and  painted;  but  the  "history  trays" 
were  eclipsed  by  tlie  next  division  of  the 
procession.  Thousands  of  lanterns  were  borne 
aloft  on  poles,  each  one  being  the  life-size  imi- 
tation of  some  bird.  There  were  long-legged 
storks,  stately  peacocks,  gorgeous  golden  pheas- 
ants, snow  pheasants  with  long,  jet  black  tails, 
great  vultures  and  eagk-a;  (hen,  at  last,  glitter- 
ing kingfishers,  tiny  tits,  and  reedlings.  All 
the  lanterns  were   lit,  many  covered   with  the 

real  feathers  of  the  birds  imitated,  and   they     who  had  brought  larks 
made  a  very  odd  and  very  pretty  show.  went  home  trusting  that. 


hich 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  cf  caged  Inrks.  Every 
cage  wns covered  with  a  black clolh,  andsilence 
reigned.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  the  cloths 
were  whisked  uff,  and  ibc  larks  began  to  sing. 
I  never  would  have  believed  it  possible  that  any 
number  of  birds  could  make  such  a  noise. 
Each  one  seemed  to  rival  the  others,  until  they 
all  became  frantic  with  excitement.  The  Chi- 
nese lark  can  sing  without  stopping  for  a  remark- 
ably long  time,  and  the  native  name  of  "  peh- 
ling "  (hundred  spirits)  is  expressive  of  its 
energy  in  doing  it,  so  that  when  this  strange 
concert  ended  I  felt  quite  deafened  and  very 
glad  to  escape  from  the  crowded  temple. 

But  the  Chinese  were  delighted.  Alt  those 
sing  for  Paak-tau 
I  return  for  the  at- 


After  the  birds, 
nese  ponies,  rode  boys  of 


ited( 


queer  little  Chi- 
ages.     They  ^ 


I,  the  god  would  protect  them  until  tho- 
e  for  his  next  festival. — Cornelia  Smith. 
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Conquering  the  Dragon. 


Oonquerins:  the  Dragon. 

This  parable  was  given  by  a  native  teacher  in 
India  in  answer  to  some  Mohammedans  who 
eaid  it  was  beneath  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  if  he 
is  God,  to  become  man  and  die  for  sinners: 

There  was  once  a  very  great  and  good  king. 
Now  it  happened  that  near  to  his  palace  there 
was  a  well,  broad  and  deep.  It  was  called  the 
Well  of  Sin.  At  the  bottom  of  this  well  there 
was  an  old  dragon,  and  whoever  fell  into  the 
well  was  instantly  devoured  by  him.  No  one 
ventured  to  descend  into  the  well  to  kill  the 
terrible  monster. 

One  day  the  king  was  seated  on  his  throne 
administering  justice,  his  crown  on  his  head, 
iind  surrounded  by  his  grandees.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  a  servant  rushed  into  the 
<:ourt,  saying,  **  Please,  your  majesty,  your 
youngest  son  has  fallen  into  the  Well  of  Sin, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  can  save  him;  he  will 
be  devoured  by  the  dragon." 

The  king  then  rose,  took  off  his  crown,  laid 
Aside  his  royal  garments,  girded  his  girdle 
Around  his  loins,  and  stood  before  his  courtiers 
in  the  form  of  a  servant. 

His  whole  court  looked  upon  him  in  astonish- 
ment. **  What  is  the  king  going  to  do? "  they 
Asked  on  all  sides.  '*  Will  he  descend  into  the 
Wfll  of  Sin,  that  fearful  well?*'  The  king 
walked  calmly  toward  it  and  deliberately  went 
•down  into  it.    The  nobles  stood  aghast. 

When  he  reached  the  bottom  there  leas  a 
fearful  struggle.  It  was  long  and  severe.  The 
dragon  put  forth  all  his  strength,  but  he  was 
•conquered  at  last.  There  was  a  great  silence, 
and  then,  behold  1  the  king  reappeared  from  the 
well  with  his  youngest  child  in  his  arms.  When 
the  courtiers  looked  at  the  king  the  courtiers 
perceived  that  the  struggle  had  indeed  been 
dreadful;  the  king  had  not  escaped  without 
wounds.  There  were  wounds  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  a  wound  in  his  side,  while  his  head  was 
covered  with  bruises.  But  the  child  was  safe 
and  sound,  and  the  king  joyfully  placed  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  court.  The  joy  of  the  courtiers 
was  very  great,  while  the  child  clung  to  his 
father,  looking  at  him  with  a  great  love. 

'*  Do  you  think  this  action  was  beneath  the 
great  and  good  king?  "  asked  the  teacher. 
<*  It  was  not  1  it  was  not ! " 
**Well,  then,  friends,"  he  continued,  **are 
we  not  the  youngest  child  in  God^s  creation  ? 
Have  we  not  all  fallen  into  the  Well  of  Sin,  and 
are  we  not  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by  that 
old  dragon,  Satan  ?    Was  it  not  a  great  thing 


for  God  to  send  his  Son  into  the  world  to  de- 
stroy the  Evil  One?  " 

Then  the  teacher  opened  the  Testament  and 
read,  **  Qod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlaating 
life." 


Strange  Things  in  Lidia. 

Ip  you  were  to  visit  India  you  would  see  men 
and  women  dressed  in  white,  if  they  wore  any- 
thing beside  a  loin  cloth,  and  a  pagri,  which  is 
the  headdress  of  the  men.  None  of  the  men 
wear  hats,  but  some  wear  very  pretty  embroid- 
ered muslin  caps,  and  others  wearapagri,  made 
by  winding  yards  of  thin  white  cloth  in  a  pecul- 
iar fashion  around  the  head.  In  the  house  or 
out,  you  seldom  see  them  without  their  head- 
dress, except  when  they  bathe,  which  la  every 
day,  and  sometimes  three  times. 
.  The  method  of  bathing  is  very  simple,  but 
strange  and  novel.  Almost  every  grown  per- 
son has  a  brass  cup  holding  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart,  and  with  this  they  pour  water  on  the 
body,  rubbing  themselves  with  the  free  hand. 
On  the  pUins  the  head  is  shaved,  all  but  a  little 
tuft  on  the  tiptop,  which  is  kept  long;  and  in 
the  heat,  which  is  always  great  from  March  to 
November,  the  body  very  quickly  dries.  They 
use  no  towels,  but  use  the  clothes  they  wear  for 
the  purpose— then  wash  them  and  hang  them 
up,  or  lay  them  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  they  are  dry,  ready  for  the  neit  bath. 

If  there  is  a  river  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, the  people  prefer  to  bathe  in  it,  because 
a  bath  in  a  river  not  only  cleanses  their  bodies, 
but  is  believed  also  to  wash  away  their  sins  and 
please  their  gods. 

If  you  were  to  enter  a  native  house,  the  lack 
of  furniture  would  impress  you,  for  with  the 
exception  of  a  low  bed  made  of  ropes— stretched 
over  a  rough  wooden  frame — a  few  brass  cups 
and  plates,  and  occasionally  a  chair,  you  would 
find  nothing  that  would  suggest  comfort  The 
houses  are  made  of  baked  mud,  and  are  low, 
with  no  ventilation,  except  that  often  they  are 
built  with  a  courtyard  with  the  rooms  opening 
into  it.  In  one  house  are  often  found  the 
grandparents,  the  sons,  and  their  wives  and 
children,  making  quite  a  company.  Besides 
these,  often  would  be  found  a  cow,  one  or  two 
dogs,  some  parrots,  and  perhaps  a  buffalo. 
Mice  are  frequently  seen,  and  squirrels  and  un- 
tamed birds  fly  in  and  out  at  pleasure. — Clara 
M.  Jieaeh, 


Swedish  Birthdays. 
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8w«dUi  Birtlidftji. 

Childbkn  in  this  ooantry,  howerer  much 
they  mAY  enjoy  birthday  celebrations  an<l  giftp, 
are  quite  content  to  have  them  once  a  year,  but 
the  fortunate  children  of  Sweden  have  three 
birthdays  in  the  course  of  every  twelve  months. 
First,  and  most  important,  is  the  real  birthday ; 
but  the  other  two  are  also  occasions  for  festivity 
and  the  presentation  of  small  gifts.  These  two 
days  are  those  whose  names  the  Swedish  boy  or 
girl  bears.  For  every  day  in  the  Swedish  calen- 
dar has  its  own  special  name  besides  the  weekly 
name  which  it  bears  like  the  days  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sometimes  the  parents  give  a  child  one  name 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Swedish  calen- 
dar, so  that  there  is  occasionally  a  sorrowful 
plaint  such  as  the  one  made  by  a  little  girl  who 
explained  regretfully  to  some  English  friends 
that  she  had  '*  only  two  birthdays.^'  **  One  of 
my  names  is  Sigrid/'  she  said,  '^  and  there  isn't 
«ny  day  for  that !  *^ 

Every  day  has  a  special  name  in  the  Qerman 
•calendar  as  well,  and  some  of  the  names,  allow- 
ing for  the  difference  in  language,  are  the  same 
in  corresponding  dates  in  the  two  calendars. 
The  observance  of  such  ''  namesake  days,'*  how- 
ever, is  not  by  any  means  so  common  in  Ger- 
many as  in  Sweden. 

To  American  ears  the  glib  statement  made  by 
a  little  Swedish  girl  who  was  asked  as  to  the 
date  of  her  birthday,  ''The  fifteenth  of  March, 
twenty-second  of  May,  and  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember," has  at  first  a  decidedly  strange  sound. 


Miwrionary  Beds. 

Ankie. — How  much  missioDary  money  have  you, 
fiusie? 

Susii. — ^Twelve  dollars. 

Anxib. — How  did  you  get  so  much  ?  I  suppose  all 
your  aunts,  uncles,  and  cousins  gave  you,  besides 
your  papa  and  mamma. 

SusiB. — No;  not  one  person  gave  me  a  pennjr.  I 
•earaed  all  myself. 

Akvib. — How  did  you  do  it  ?  I  funnd  it  hard  enough 
to  earn  one  dollar. 

Susii. — I  made  it  frona  my  miHsionary  bed. 

A VH».— A  missionary  bed  ?  What  is  that  ?  Some, 
thing  for  a  missionary  to  sleep  on  ? 

SusiB. — No  missionary  ever  slept  on  the  befl  I 
made,  and  I  do  not  think  be  could  if  he  tried. 

AirsciE.— What  then?  It  mimt  >m)  a  strange  kind 
of  bed. 

SrsiE. — It  was  a  very  sweet  abd  bfantiful  ono, 
•covered  with  flowers  all  the  summer. 

AsTKiE. — A  garden  bed^of  flowers?    Do  you  mran 


to  say  you  earned  twelve  dollars  br  srihng  flowtr* 
last  summer  ? 

Susie. — I  did,  and  enjoyed  it  too. 

Annie. — It  must  have  been  hard  work. 

Susie. — It  was  tiresome  someiimes.  but  the  thought 
of  doing  Rood  with  the  money  helped  me  to  go  oo« 
and  now  I  am  glad  I  did  iL  It  makes  me  bappy  lo 
to  know  that  I  earned  the  money  instead  of  asking 
others  for  it. — Sof^hie  S.  Smith. 


Ohinete  Poem  on  Filial 

Whenever  the  summons  of  p«r<-n(s  you  hear. 
Answer  at  once,  do  not  tardy  appear: 
Whenever  the  mandates  of  parents  you  know, 
Heed  them  at  once;  «'o  not  lazily  go. 
Warm  well  their  couch  in  the  cold  winter  days: 
Fan  their  couch  cool  from  the  sun*s  scorcl-ing  rays. 
Greet  them  and  serve  them  whene'er  you  arise: 
See  to  their  wants  before  closing  your  eyes. 
Tell  them  your  errand  when  leaving  your  home ; 
Returning,  announce  it  as  soon  as  you  come. 

Should  your  parents  by  illness  be  ever  laid  low. 
First  taste  of  their  potion,  its  safety  to  know. 
By  day  and  by  night  your  best  services  give. 
And  stay  by  their  bedside  as  long  as  they  live. 
Mourn  for  three  years  from  the  time  tl.ey  are  dead 
Let  them  be  bitter,  the  tears  that  you  shed. 
Perform  ceremonial  rites  every  year, 

m 

Each  sacrifice  often  d  should  prove  you  sincere. 
In  a  word,  the  dead  parents  of  you  who  survive 
You  should  serve  with  the  fervor  you  served  when 
alive. — Transhited  by  RfV.  I.  T.  IltadUind. 


A  Penny  a  Day. 

Who*ll  give  a  penny  a  day? 

Surely  none  will  refuse, 
Souls  shrouded  in  night 
Are  groping  for  light — 

Why  urries  the  glad  good  news? 

WhoMl  give  a  penny  a  day  ? 

Who*ll  give  a  penny  a  day  ? 
*Tis  more  blessed  to  give 
Than  it  is  to  receive ; 

Who*ll  give  a  penny  a  day? 

Who'll  give  a  penny  a  day? 

See  the  sorrowful  throng  1 
Hearts  aching  with  fear — 
(),  do  you  not  hear 

The  cry  which  pleadeth  so  long? 

Who'll  give  a  penny  a  day? 

What  liaH  God  given  to  you? 
II Im  wonderful  grace 
Through  years  you  can  Irare. 

PHiii*nt  and  tender  and  true. 

Who'll  give  a  penny  a  day? 

(live,  at  Jcpus*  command 
Snmll  gifts  for  love's  sake 
1 1  in  power  can  make 

Great,  by  the  touch  of  his  hand. 
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Worsliipil^  a  Doll 
Thr  doU  ia  Iviiig  on  Ihe  table  before  me  now, 
nnd  if  jou  ivi:re  to  Bee  lier  I  am  euro  yon  would 
agree  with  me  in  aaying,  "Sheia  not  by  any 
menDa  a  beauty!"  For  one  thing,  the  is  Dot 
very  elean,  nnd  liM  n  pair  of  ataring  blue  eyes; 
her  hair,  fair  and  very  tangled,  is  alraoat  cov- 
ered by  a  large  stmw  hat  without  a  bit  of  trini- 
mingi  lier  drcsa  is  blue,  nitb  white  epots;  and 
a  very  old  piece  of  blue  rlbboa  serves  as  a  saah. 
Alas,  too!  bIi^  Ii!.^  lost  ,i  f..ot.  so  I  am  more 
convinced  H  ■      ■  .1  "illssy,  "What 


Worshiping  a  DoU. 


i'ai! 


A  Uladii  WonhlplDi  tdola. 

a  doll!  I  should  not  care  to  see  it."  But  you 
must  remember  that  old  people  were  not  alwaya 
old,  and  nt  one  time  this  doll  was  fresh  and 
clean  and  almost  pretty.  Let  me  lake  you 
DacK  as  lar  only  as  last  Christmas — when  dolly, 
along  with  many  others,  was  sent  across  the 
great  ocean  by  kind  friendB  from  England,  to 
be  given  to  the  little  cliildren  in  Agra. 

In  a  village  called  Slmhgunj,  just  outside  the 
city  of  Agni,  I  have  a  school  of  Httle  girls  who 
belong  to  the  caste,  or  class,  called  Jo^i,  or  fakir, 
or  beggar.  Our  schoolhouae  ia  a  mud  hut  with 
a  thatch  roof,  and  if  you  were  to  look  in  you 
wonld  say,  "But  where  are  the  desks  and 
benches)"  There  are  none.  The  children 
mostly  sit  on  the  floor,  nnd,  ns  the  uitani,  iit 
teacher,  says  the  lesson,  they  repeat  it  after  her. 
In  this  way  they  learn  many  Urnjnm,  or  liymiis, 
and  verses  of  Scripture.  At  Christmas  time 
each  child  receives  a  gift,  either  a  workbag  or 
a  akirC;  but  most  of  the  children  like  dolhi 
beat.     So  in  this  way  the  doll  about  which  T 


am  writing  was  given  to  a  little  girl  of  the 
uamc  of  Lachchhmin,  the  daughter  of  the  ghar- 
nali,  or  house  woman  who  owns  our  school- 
room. One  morning  the  children  asked  me  to 
look  on  the  wall,  and  there,  high  up,  wm  the 
very  doll  about  which  I  am  writing.  Lachch- 
hmin had,  1  suppose,  grown  tired  of  playing 
with  her,  and  ao  had  put  her  up  there  out  of 
barm's  way.  And  dolly  used  placidly  to  look 
down  upon  us  fiom  her  high  place;  and  no 
doubt,  if  only  she  could  speak,  she  would  tell 
you  many  funny  things  she  had  aeen  and  heard. 
The  people  among  h  hom 
'^I'Vji  I.  I  I  work  are  Hindus,  and 

''  '"'j"' '  ;'■  '■ '  they,   instead  of   serving 

God  who  made  them,  and 
gave  them  all  the  things 
they  have,  worship  idols 
made  of  wood,  atone,  and 
earth.  O,  such  uglj  faces 
and  bodies  they  have,  that, 
compared  with  them,  dol- 
ly is  quite  beautiful.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year 
the  Hindus  hold  iruiai,  or 
fairs,  when  they  come  to- 
gether in  great  crowds  and 
offer  all  soils  of  things  to 
the  gods  and  goddesses 
in  order  to  appease  their 
anger.  How  different  from 
our  God,  who  is  slow  to 
anger,  and  of  great  merry  I 
One  of  their  goddesses  is  named  Seetia;  she 
ia  the  (goddess  of  smallpox  and  cholera,  nnd  sf, 
of  coursr,  it  is  very  needful  that  everyone  should 
give  her  many  gifts,  that  she  may  not  send  these 
dreadful  diseases.  Once  every  year  the  great 
Seetia  mela  is  held,  and  people  from  villages 
far  and  near  come  to  worship  the  idol  they  fear 

Many  people  came  in  fiatlj^ivuf,  or  carta, 
drann  by  bullocks,  many  on  donkeys,  And 
many  on  foot. 

This  mela  has  junt  been  held,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  what  dolly  had  to  do  with  it.  The 
houscwoman,  Parbatte,  has  a  son  named  Jaiigi 
— a  brifjht,  clever  sort  of  a  boy,  nl»nl  fourteen 
years  of  age— he  and  all  the  family  are  beggars 
or  fakirs,  and  they  do  alt  sorts  of  things  in 
order  to  gain  money. 

And  Batan  whispered  in  Jaugi's  ear  a  way  in 
which  he  might  gain  many  pice.  But,  0,  it  was 
a  wicked  way,  and  he  not  only  sinned  himself  in 
listening  to  Satan's  voice,  but  be  cauwd  maajr 


Worshiping  a  PoTl. 


others  to  sin  too!  I  dare  iay  lie  liud 
often  acea  the  doll  oa  the  wall,  but 
had  not  tbouglit  raucliBbonttier;  dow 
Ibe  idea  came:  "  Suppose  I  talte  facr 
x/  t)i«  mrla  and  make  people  believe 
ihe  19  ■  god  the  Etigliab  nonbip." 

And  now  I  most  Ull  jou  what  my 
poudiC  told  me,  for  he,  being  a  nslivr 
preacher,  went  to  iho  mela  to  prencb. 
Where  this  melft  wft»  be!d  are  three 
temples — one  tbe  temple  of  Seetlu, 
wbere  the  people  offer  goaU  and  milli; 
Another,  the  temple  of  Scurikia  (tbe 
brother  of  Seetla),  where  fowls  are 
offered:  and  the  third,  the  temple  of 
KuawaU,  or  the  god  of  the  well,  wLi-ic 
offerings  of  joung  pigt,  eggs,  and  wim' 

F  laid.  O,  it  must  be  sad  to  see  tbc.er 
people  *o  earnestly  spreading  tlx^ii 
offerings  before  these  gods  of  woo'. 

id   stonel     Many  fabin   are   to    )>< 

en,  who  consider  themselves,  hij  . 

e  thought  by  others,  to  be  very  liil; 
iadeed,  with  their  bodies  covered  witi 
ashes  and  their  long  hair  either  coil<;<. 
rouod  their  beads  or  baoglDgdoivn  ii. 
a  tangled  mass. 

The  pundit  tells  me  thnt  when  If 
and  the  two  Padre  Sahiba  got  iioi: 
the  three  temples  they  saw  Jiiugi,  \^b" 
had  found  for  himself  a  place  nbt  ri 
he  would  be  sure  to  be  seen  by  tin. 
people  passing  from  one  temple  to  ibc 

9e  was  on  a  slightly  rising  ground, 

>.  A  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the 
gnmad,  and  on  tbia  the  do!),  our 
English  doll,  was  placed.     Jaugi  sat 

ir,  boldiogio  one  band  an  umbrella, 
and  in  tbe  other  a  bell,  which  he  was 
ringing  vigorously,  and  crying  out; 
"  Behold,  here  is  an  English  goddcii«  I  Come  and 
iTOTshipl      Behold,  this  Wilayati  devi  (English 
goddess);  by  worshipingber  no  sickness 
ble  will  ever  come  to  your  children  I"    And 

M  poor  footiah,  ignorant  village  people,  be- 
licflng  him,  threw  down  their  offerings  of  cow- 
rio  ahells,  pice,  grain— and  then  folding  their 
bands,  they  knelt  and  worshiped,  and  went  away. 

Jo  front  of  tbe  so-called  goddess  at  that  time 
l^ftbout  twelve  pounds  of  grain,  some  cowries, 
and  annas  in  money. 

The  pundit  then  said  to  Jaugi,  "If  I  ever 
find  you  doing  like  this  again  I  will  take  the 
doU  away  from  you."    Then  Jaugi  solemnly 


promised  him  he  would  not  do  so  iigain ; 

days  after,  the  mela  still  contiouiq 
tbe  Padre  Sahibs  and  the  pundit  were  again  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  temples  preaching. 
when  in  the  distance,  but  this  time  somewhat  in 
a  hollow,  they  saw  Jaugi  holding  forth  as  before. 
He  also  saw  (hem,  for,  quickly  covering  up  his 
show,  he  ran  away.  Some  time  after  tlio  three 
passed  by  that  nay  Jau^  had  come  back  and 
was  offering  the  doll  for  worship  and  crying  out 
to  the  people. 

There  was  the  white  clotb  spread ;  the  doll 
now  was  lied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  the  othg 
end  of  which  was  fastened  in  the  ground. 
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'**Jau^,  whHt  nrc  you  doing?**  said  the  pun- 
dit. "  You  proiiiised  me  you  would  never  do 
8uchathinga*^inl  Enough  I  give  me  the  doll!" 

Jaugi  began  to  cry  and  to  supplicate,  saying, 
•*0,  forgive  mel  I  will  never  do  it  again." 
But  without  any  more  ado  the  doll  was  taken 
away  from  the  disobedient  boy.  A  large  crowd 
had  gathered,  very  curious  to  see  and  hear  all 
that  was  going  on,  many  of  them  having,  per- 
haps, worshi|)cd  that  very  doll.  Turning  to 
them,  the  pundit  wamefl  them  of  the  folly  of 
bowing  down  to  a  god  made  by  man*s  fingers, 
and  then  preached  to  them  Jesus  instead  of  the 
god  they  ignorant ly  worshiped. — A  Mis$Umary, 


The  FroaohiDfi:  of  Betsev  Lee. 

Betsey  Lee  was  poor  and  old : 

Tbronj^h  8iimmer*s  heat  and  winter's  cold, 

Like  a  polioeman  on  bis  beat, 

She  daily  trod  the  crowded  street 

Sometimes  she  oflTered  homemade  wares 

To  trayelorA  on  the  thoroujrbfares ; 

Sometimes  she  asked  in  stately  halls, 

Where  prlcoIeFS  paintinf^  decked  the  walls 

For  honest  work,  whereby  to  earn 

A  la»f  of  bread :  or  slie  would  turn 

A  willin^r  bund  to  sid  distress ; 

Thus  m<iny  lives  did  Betsey  bless. 

Tear  after  yenr  *twas  much  the  same, 

Kxcept  that  site  (rrew  deaf  and  lame, 

Tet  always  honest,  faithful,  true. 

The  dwellers  on  the  street  all  knew 

That  Bet-'ey  Lee  would  sooner  die 

Than  heg  or  steal  or  tell  a  lie  I 

Full  many  gave  her  kindly  wordu. 

Which,  I  am  sure,  in  heaven  were  heard ; 

And  many  a  one  who  passed  her  by 

Woniered  that  she  should  never  s«gh, 

While  every  day  the  rich  and  great 

Lamented  o'er  their  bitter  fate. 

They  wondered,  too,  why  Betsey  Lee 

In  everything  some  good  could  see  I 

Some  thought  it  stranflre  that  Betsey  took 

Her  chief  delight  in  God^s  blessed  book ; 

Why  she  on  Sabbsths  always  went 

To  church,  and  there,  with  heart  content, 

Communed  with  God;  nor  had  a  care 

That  others  p  issed  her  with  a  stare 

B<)cause  her  clothes  were  not  in  style  I 

She  heeded  not  their  sneering  smile. 

ril  tell  you  why:  Long  years  before, 

Down  to  the  river's  winding  shore. 

Where  wretched  hovels  filled  the  square. 

And  oaths  and  curses  rent  the  9ir, 

A  missionary  came  one  day. 

To  sow  some  seed  beside  the  way. 

A  thoughtless  crowd  it  may  have  b?en, 

Of  rogues  and  roughs  and  river  men — 

About  the  same  as  by  the  sea 

Our  Saviour  taught  in  Galilee. 

I  know  not  whether  many  heard, 

And  learned,  that  day,  to  love  God*s  word : 

But  tills  is  certain:  from  that  hour 

Poor  Betsey  knew  the  Spirit's  power? 

From  that  day  lived  the  Gospel  i)lan 

Of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Now  Betsey  wasn't  learned  at  all ; 

But  she  could  spell  out,  on  the  wall, 


The  golden  texts  the  teadiers  wrote. 

And  all  those  texts  conld  rightly  quote; 

Though  when  the  words  were  hard  and  kmg, 

She  sometimes  got  the  meaning  wrong; 

And  Betsey's  heart  was  warmed  and  cheered 

When  short  and  easy  words  appeared. 

The  text  she  loved  best  of  all 

Was  very  short — the  words  were  small — 

Twas  this :  *'  Go  ye  and  preach."  Said  Betsey  Leo- 

"  That's  plain  and  simple,  jast  for  me.'* 

So  day  by  day,  as  Betsey  went 

About  her  work,  she  preached  content — 

Preached  faithfulness  and  love  and  hope— 

Her  every  act  for  Jesus  spoke. 

She  didn't  wait  for  sunny  days; 

*Mid  storm  and  cloud  she  sang  God's  pra'se. 

Her  life  the  sermon  was  she  preached. 

And  many  a  heart  her  gospel  reached. 

If  poor  old  Betsey  Lee  could  tell 

The  story  of  the  cross  so  well, 

With  scarce  one  talent  in  her  power, 

With  poverty  her  only  dower — 

Pray  what  will  Jesus  say,  when  we 

Before  our  Judge  meet  Betsey  Lee  T 


Missionary  Prayer  HymD- 

OCR  Father  in  heaven, 

On  thee  do  we  call ; 
Thy  Son  thou  hast  given, 

A  Saviour  for  all ; 
But  thousands  are  dying 

Who  know  not  the  Lord, 
For  them  we  are  praying, 

O  send  them  thy  word. 

For  India  we  pray. 

Where  millions  are  taught. 
To  follow  the  way 

Which  evil  hath  wrought.. 
We,  knowing  the  Saviour, 

Whose  word  is  at  hand, 
O  God,  may  we  labor 

To  harvest  their  land.. 

For  China  we  pray ; 

O  hasten  the  time 
When  bright  as  the  day 

The  Gospel  shall  shine; 
When  parents  and  children- 

On  Jesus  shall  call. 
When  all  that  is  hind'ring 

Before  him  shall  fall. 

May  Africa's  namt} 

No  longer  be  "  Dark ; " 
Widespread  be  the  fiame 

From  martyrdom's  spark. 
May  Christian  endeavor 

To  furnish  the  light, 
Both  now  and  forever 

Establish  thy  right. 

From  East  unto  West, 

From  North  unto  South, 
May  nations  thee  bless 

With  heart  and  with  mouth. 
Then,  Jesus  returning 

To  call  home  his  own. 
Brands  pluck'd  fVom  the  burning. 

Shall  circle  his  throne. 


Monthly  Miasionarjf  Otmo&rL 
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^•palaUoB  mad  Balers  of  Barope« 


Ooujrrsin.         Fopvlatiov. 

Austm 41,356,886 

Belgium 6,341,958 

Dena»rk 2,185,335 

France 38,343,192 

Germany 52,244,508 

Great  Bntain 39.134,166 

Greece 2,187,208 

Italj 30,913,663 

Monaco. 13,304 

Montenegro^ 220,000 

Netherlands 4,795,646 

Norwrij 2,000,917 

Portugal 5,082,247 

Rouroania 5,800,000 

Russia  (in  Europe).  102,627,094 

Senria. 2,288,259 

Spain 17  565,632 

Sweden 4,873.183 

Switzerland 2,986,848 

Turkey  (in  Europe).     9.757,908 


R0LIB8. 

FrancU  Joseph  I. 
Leopold  II. 
Christian  IX. 
M.  Felix  Faure. 
WUliam  IL 
Victoria. 
George  I. 
Humbert  L 
Albert 
KichoUs  I 
WUhelmina. 
Oscar  IL 
Carlos  L 
Carol  L 
Nicholas  II. 
Alexander  I. 
Alfonso  XIIL 
Oscar  II. 
Adrian  Lachenal. 
Abdul  Hamid  II. 


Total 370,719,949 


The  population  of  Turkey  includes  Bulgaria  (nearly 
independentX  3,309,816;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
(administered  by  Austria),  1,568,092;  immediate 
possessions,  4,780,000. 

The  Protestants  liave  the  migority  in  Dennark, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  Netberlands,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Switzerland ;  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Frauce,  Italy,  Monaco,  Portugal,  and 
Spain;  the  Greek  Church  in  Greece,  Montenegro, 
Roumania,  Russia,  and  Servia ;  in  Turkey  in  Europe 
the  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  Mo- 
hammedans and  adherents  of  Greek  Church. 

There  are  in  Europe  about  5,000,000  Jews,  6,000,- 
000  Mohammedans,  94,000,000  Protestants,  95,000,- 
000  members  of  Greek  Church,  and  170,000,000  Ro- 
man Catholics. 

HIethodlat  Bplacopal  llllaalona  In  Borope. 

Thb  Methodist  Episcopal  missions  in  Europe  are 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland  and  St.  Petersburg  (in  Russia),  Bulgaria,  and 
Italy.  They  were  commenced  in  1849,  aud  now  re- 
port 48,295  members  and  probationers. 

The  German  missions  were  commenced  m  1849. 
Rev.  Wm.  Nasi  went  to  Germany  in  1844  with  a 
▼iew  to  the  founding  of  a  mission  tliere  by  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church.  The  time  was  not  then  pro- 
pitious. The  first  missionary  sent  was  Rev.  Ludwig 
S.  Jacoby,  who  arrived  in  Bremen  November  7, 1849. 
From  this  beginning  the  mission  has  developed  into 
three  Conferences,  North  Germany,  South  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  reporting  16,009  members  and  4,429 
probationers.  No  missionsries  are  now  sent  by  the 
Missionary  Society  to  Germany  and  Switzerland.  In 
1895  the  Society  assisted  the  native  pastors  and 
churches  by  giving  them  $34,802  31,  and  by  paying 
$1,000  toward  the  support  of  a  professor  in  the 
tiieological  school  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 


The  Scandinaviao  misaiona  were  oommenoed  in 
1853.  Rev.  0.  P.  Petersen,  the^first  missionary,  ar- 
rived at  Frederickstadt,  Non^'ay,  in  December,  1853. 
The  mission  has  since  extended  into  the  adjoining 

countries  aud  now  the  Sweden  Conference,  Norway 
Confer  nee,  Denmark  Mission,  and  Finland  Mission 
report  22,784  members  and  2,965  probationers.  No 
missionaries  are  now  sent  by  the  Missionary  Society 
from  tlie  United  Slates  to  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
or  Finland,  in  1895  the  Society  aided  the  native 
oastors  and  churches  by  giv.ng  them  $48,850.59. 
Missionaries  from  Sweden  and  Norway  are  at  work 
in  Finland  aud  Denmark. 

The  Bulgaria  Mission  was  commenced  in  1857, 
Rev.  Wesley  Pretiyman  and  Rev.  Albert  L.  Long,  the 
first  missionaries,  reaching  Constantinople  in  Septem- 
ber,   1857,  aud  soon  after  settling  in  the  dty  of 

Shumla,  in  Bulgaria.  The  Mission  was  left  without  a 
resident  missionary  in  1864;  abandoned  in  1871;  re- 
occupied  in  1873;  broken  up  in  1877;  renewed  in 
1879.  In  1890  it  reported  128  members  and  85  pro- 
bationers.  in  1896  it  reports  184  members  and  34 
probationers.  The  Mission  received  in  1895  from  tlie 
Missiooary  Society  $12,610.03.  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Davis, 
D.D.,  is  superintendent. 

The  Italy  Mission  was  oommenoed  in  1871,  Rev. 

Leroy  M.  Vernon,  D.D.,  being  the  first  missionary  and 

superintendent,  and  settling  in  Genoa  iu  August, 

1871.  The  Mission  now  reports  1,352  members  and 
538  probationers,  with  valuable  aud  imposing  head- 
qiiariers  iu  Rome.  The  Mission  received  in  1895  from 
the  Miasionary  Society  $43,656.86.  Rev.  Wm.  Burt, 
D.D.,  is  superinteudeni,  and  Kev.  N.  Walling  Clark, 
president  of  the  theological  school  and  college. 

Tlie  missions  in  FinUnd,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  Switzerland  are  chiefly  among 
those  who  profess  the  Protestant  faitli,  but  many  of 
whom  have  never  been  converted. 

The  mission  in  Italy  is  among  the  Roman  Catliolics, 

and  the  mission  io  Bulgaria  is  among  the  adherents 

of  the  Greek  Church.  Our  missionaries  there  tell  us 
that  many  of  tlie  people  need  the  Gospel  as  much  as 
do  the  heathen  of  India  or  Africa. 
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IL/me  and  Foreign  Azotes. 


Oonstraming  Love. 

It  is  related  of  a  Gkrman  pastor  that  he  had 

tianging  over  his  desk  in  his  study  a  picture  of 

•Christ  on  the  cross,  and  that  he  wrote  under  it 
these  words,  **I  did  this  for  thee.  What  hast 
thou  done  for  me  ? "  The  love  of  Christ  should 
constrain  us.  If  we  love  him  we  will  wish  otiiers 
to  know  and  love  him. 


How  Mnch  Can  We  Spare  ? 

A  rooR    congregation  was  endeavoring   to 

build  a  small  chapel.    One  workingman  brought 

all  his  three  months*  earnings.  **  Can  you  spare 
so  much  ? "  he  was  asked.  Tears  of  gratitude 
and  love  fell  from  his  cheeks  as  he  replied, 
**  My  Saviour  spared  not  himself,  but  freely 
gave  his  life  for  me;  surely  I  can  spare  one 
quarter  of  a  year's  earnings  to  extend  his  king- 
dom on  the  earth."   

Sharins:  in  a  Oood  Work. 
A  TRAVELER  Standing  by  a  cathedral  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  of  its  beauty.     **Tes," 

•said  a  laborer  who  heard  him,  '*it  is  a  fine 
building,  and  took  us  many  a  year  to  finish.'* 
**  What  had  you  to  do  with  it  ? "  said  the  trav- 
eler. **I  mixed  the  mortar,  sir,"  was  the  proud 
reply.  He  had  a  share  in  the  grand  work.  We, 
too,  may  share  in  building  up  human  society 
into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord,  and  we  may  re- 
joice in  our  work  even  if  we  can  do  but  little. 


Korean  Incantationa 
A  MissiONART  in  Korea  writes  that  the  women 
there  are  noted  for  their  religious  zeal  and  de- 
votion. Some  of  them  profess  to  be  able  by  in- 
cantations to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  of  disease. 
Tou  will  sometimes  see  several  women  in  a 
circle  beating  drums  with  sticks;  in  the  middle  is 
one  gayly  dressed,  beating  cymbals  or  ringing 
a  bell,  weeping,  or  singing,  or  chanting,  while 
the  sick  man  wonders  what  sins  he  has  com- 
mitted that  prevents  the  intercessions  of  his 
friends  being  heard  and  answered. 


Ohristian  Besalts  in  Japan. 
A  NATIVE  pastor  in  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  in  Japan  writes  that  there  are  five  im- 
portant things  which  he  says  the  Christian  re- 
ligion has  accomplished  for  the  empire  of  Japan. 
First,  the  adoption  by  their  government  of  our 
calendar;  next,  the  enactment  of  a  law  com- 
pelling the  inhabitants  to  keep  one  day  in  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest,  which  is  our  Sal )bath; 
then  the  adoption  of  our  common  school  sys- 
tem ;  fourth,  freedom  to  bury  their  dead  as  they 
like  (formerly  the  body  at  death  had  to  be 
given  to  some  Buddlia  priest) ;  finally,  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State,  which  gives  them 
entire  freedom  of  worship  and  opens  Japan  as 
never  before  to  Christian  missionaries. 


Money  for 

Ths  Missionary  Society  of  the  Hethodist 
Episcopal  Church  needs  one  and  a  half  million 
of  dollars  a  year  in  order  to  carry  on  its  work  in 
the  different  countries  where  it  has  missions. 
It  could  use  well  twice  as  much  money  for  this 
purpose.  IIow  much  do  you  give  ?  How  much 
can  you  give  ?     How  much  will  you  give  ? 


Seeking  Help  from  Idols. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  in  Japan  stands  a  hideous  idol.  On  the 
iron  grating  before  it  are  hung  many  straw  shoes 
belonging  to  the  poor  people  who  have  sore  feet, 
and  who  have  placed  them  there  as  offerings 
and  indncements  to  the  god  to  cure  their  feet.' 
Not  far  from  it  is  a  wooden  image  much  worn 
by  rubbing.  A  person  with  a  sore,  hand  rubs 
the  hand  of  the  image ;  one  with  weak  or  sore 
eyes  rubs  the  eyes,  in  hopes  that  the  god  will 
heal  the  part  that  is  afflicted. 

A  Ohild'b  Sennon  in  Jaoan. 

A  LITTLE  girl  in  Japan  whose  father  was  a 
missionary  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  houses 
of  the  natives.  She  had  learned  to  talk  Japa- 
nese, and  one  day  she  said  to  a  Japanese  family 
in  the  language  they  so  well  understood,  '^I 
will  preach  you  a  little  sermon.  It  has  three 
parts.  First,  There  is  only  one  God.  Second, 
You  must  not  tell  a  lie.  Third,  Tou  ought  to 
hear  my  father  preach." 

The  Well  of  SalvaiioiL 

An  old  Hindu  worshiped  raany  idols  and 

washed  in  many  streams,   drinking  even  the 

water  in  which  he  had  first  washed  a  Brahman^s 
dirty  feet,  hoping  he  would  thus  find  peace; 
but  nothing  satisfied  his  soul.  Telling  about  it, 
he  said,  *^  I  at  last  heard  of  the  water  of  salva- 
tion furnished  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  went  to 
that  and  found  that  it  Was  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  unto  everlasting  life." 


The  Worship  of  Oht 

A  MISSIONARY  in  India  writes;  '*  For  the  last 
nine  days  here  in  India  they  have  been  worship- 
ing what  they  call  g?U.  Nine  days  ago  they 
brought  in  a  basket  of  earth  from  a  field  and 
made  a  round  heap  of  it  on  a  mat  of  leaves  in 
front  of  their  household  gods.  In  the  center 
of  this  they  placed  a  porous  earthen  vessel  or 
jar  filled  with  water;  then  in  the  earth  around 
this  they  sowed  all  kinds  of  grain. 

**  In  the  nine  days  these  sprout  and  grow  per- 
haps a  foot  high.  Each  morning  they  placed  a 
fresh  garland  of  flowers  above  it.  This  they 
call  ght,  and  worship  it  for  nine  days,  and  some 
during  this  time  do  not  eat  their  ordinary  food, 
but  live  on  vegetables,  fruit,  and  parched  grain. 
To-day  was  the  last  day,  and  it  has  been  re- 
moved with  some  special  ceremony,  and  each 
one  had  as  fine  a  dinner  as  he  could  afford." 


GOSPEL  IN  ALL  LANDS. 
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GIRLS  AND  W-OMEN  OF  JAPAN. 


Dai  NlPf^N— The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  I 
It  13  here  one  s(rcB  in  the  strevla  quuint  )i>w 
bouses  wiili  projecting  caves,  pretty  Japanese 
girls  dressed  in  picturesque  garments  tripping 
along  ou  Ibeir  wooden  clogs,  babies  stnpptd 
OD  an  older  pereou'a  buck,  little  boys  and  girls 
playing  the  games  that  chUdl)ood  delights  in, 
jinrii'uhiu  drawn  b;  men,  and  all  sons  of  Bhops 
huA  booths  where  are  sold  tea,  bric-a-brac, 
flowers,  and  beautiful  silk  and  crape. 

The  Jaixuicse  believe  in  freah  air  and  plenty 
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of  il ;  uiiil  their  iiouses,  which  are  cot  over  one 
itory  and  a  half  hii^U,  made  of  timbors  and  put 
together  without  nails,  arc  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  ligbt  and  air  in  abundance.  Instead 
of  the  windows  and  doors  seen  in  American 
houses  there  are  slides  made  of  ]iaper,  which 
can  be  pushed  aside  at  will,  while  the  inner 
slides  which  make  dtflerent  rooms  ean  he 
shoved  out  of  sight,  and  the  floor  converted 
into  one  large  apartment. 

When  you  wiijh  to  go  out  of  doors  slide  the 
wall  along,  and  there  you  arc  od  the  vcrunda. 
The  houses  have  a  veranda  on  all  sides,  and  a 
garden  at  the  back.  It  is  seldom  that  there  is 
a  family  too  poor  to  have  a  little  plot  of  ground 
for  a  garden,  with  its  diminutive  trees  and  gay 
flowers,  for  tlie  Japanese  are  an  artistic  and  a 
beauty-loving  people. 


The  best  room  in  the  house  opens  intc 
grirdeu  while  the  kitchen  is  in  front,  tiie  revens 
of  the  way  our  homes  are  planned.  The  rooais 
arc  furnished  quite  dlSerentlj  from  oura,  hav- 
ing only  white  mats  on  the  floors  and  littla 
tables  at)out  a  foot  high,  which  arc  used  for 
nriting  and  dining  tables.  The  chairs  to  matcii 
this  Lilliputian  furniture  would  be  too  small  to 
allow  a  grown-up  person  to  sit  in  them  with 
comfort,  so  cushions  are  used  instead,  persona 
sitting  on  the  floor  with  knees  bent  under  tlicm. 
The  posture  seems  a  tiresome  one,  but  Japanew 
muscles  are  flexible,  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
that  position  from  early  childhood. 

In  tiie  bedro()m  /ainn*,  or  comforts, 
brought  out  at  night  to  sleep  on.  Tliese  ar« ' 
laid  on  the  floor,  and  anolheT/'ufo/i  covers  tba- 
body.  The  pillows  are  little  wooden  rests  w 
cotton  pads  on  top  to  support  the  neck.  For 
'irnomentatioti  there  are  scrolls  on  the  walls  and 
v;ucs  placed  around  the  room  tilted  with  flow 
crs.  Tlie  artistic  arrangement  of  flowers  is  con- 
sidered a  great  accomplishment,  and  no  girl's 
education  is  complete  without  it.  The  absence 
of  heavy  fumilure  makes  the  keeping  of  k 
.Iiipanese  home  a  light  task. 

The  hihicAi,  or  charcoal  fire  in  a  brazier,  heat» 
the  rooms,  though  the  fumes  which  it  oendi' 
forth  arc  not  pleasant.  A  wooden  frame, 
coveri'd  by  a  quilt,  is  set  over  the  flrcpluce,  and 
iu  cold  weather  the  family  sit  about  it  with  tlie 
/iitiiii  drawn  up  over  their  knees  to  keep  them. 
warm.  Light  is  given  by  oil  lamps  and  taltow 
candles. 

A  girl  who  is  brought  up  in  onu  of  tbeso 
homes  learns  to  take  care  of  the  house,  sow, 
cook,  wash,  serve  tea  to  the  visitors,  and  b* 
obedient  and  respectful  to  her  elders.  Obedi- 
ence is  a  Japanese  girl's  first  law. 

She  is  also  instructed  in  the  art  of  the  cere- 
monial tea,  which  is  very  elaborate  and  is  taught 
by  special  instructors. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  room  built  just  for , 
the  purpose  of  making  and  serving  the  tea,  and 
b  used  for  nothing  else.  The  utensils  kept  for* 
this  affair  are  antique  and  elegant  but  plain. 
The  tea  is  a  powder  which  is  placed  in  a  bowl; 
then  hot  water  is  poured  on  and  the  decuctioa 
stirred  with  a  bamboo  whisk  till  it  foams.  The 
bowl  is  handed  to  the  guest,  who  drinks  the 
contents,  and  if  there  are  several  visitors,  tea  it 
made  for  each  in  turn.  The  charcoal  used  in 
heating  is  of  a  special  variety,  us  evoiTtbiug 
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about  this  "highU-a"  must  be  diHerenC  from 
the  ordinary.  It  souaUs  simple  enough  when 
described;  but  it  ia  really  n  tedious  oSair,  with 
strict  rules  for  bowing  anil  wi'ving  uud  (ur  wosb- 
iog  tlie  utensils. 

FbsIiIodh  do  Dot  change  in  Japan.  There  ia 
no  discussion  as  to  whether  sleeves  will  be 
small  or  skirts  full,  but  the  same  picturesque 
garments  are  worn  uU  the  time,  though  there  is 
a  certain  kind  of  dress  for  each  of  the  four 
seaflons.  It  is  at  school  that  the  girls  are  taught 
how  to  sew.  The  drcBscs  are  put  together  by 
long  Btitehes  which  we  call  baatiug.  When  a 
dress  is  washed  it  must  be  taken  apart,  and 
after  it  is  cleuosed  the  pieces  are  Npread  on 
planks  to  dry. 

The  simple  robes  are  quaint,  with  long,  flow- 
ing sleeves,  aud  CD  feminine  gown  is  complete 
without  the  oAi,  or  sash.  This  is  about  twelve 
inches  wide  and  four  yards  long,  and  lined  with 
cotton  batting.  It  ia  wound  three  times  around 
the  bod;  and  tied  at  the  back  in  a  large  bow.  It 
is  oftenvery  elegant, costingagooddealof  money, 
and  handed  down  in  a  family  for  genenitions. 

However,  in  Tokyo  and  two  or  three  of  the 
other  large  cities  a  few  of  the  women  have 
adopted  foreign  costume. 

When  a  girl'  reaches  the  age  of  eiEtcen  or 
seventeen  she  is  expected  to  marry.  "  Qo- 
betweens"  are  em  ploy  (hI  by  each  side  toarrange 
the  match  satisfaclorily.  Agirl  is  not  expected 
to  wed  a  man  she  positively  dislikes,  but  she  is 
often  married  without  any  other  feeling  for  her 
husband  than  respect. 

The  marriage  ceremony  takes  place  at  the 
groom's  house,  to  which  the  bride's  irouaseau 
and  household  goods  liave  been  sent  on  before. 
These  are  her  very  own,  and  it  she  should  be 
divorced  she  takes  them  hack  with  her  to  her 
father's  house.  Qcauliful  presents  are  given  by 
the  bride's  family  to  all  the  members  of  the 
groom's  family,  including  the  servants.  The 
ceremony  is  consummated  by  drinking  takf,  or 
wine,  out  of  a  cup.  the  bride  and  groom  drink- 
ing alternately.  The  bride's  name  is  taken 
from  the  register  of  her  fuiher's  family  and 
placed  on  tliat  of  her  husband's. 

The  contracting  parties,  with  the  "  go- 
betweens"  and  a  young  girl,  are  the  only  ones 
present  at  the  ceremony.  Afterward  the  wed- 
ding guests,  who  were  assembled  in  another 
room,  join  them  and  make  merry  at  a  feast. 
Three  days  after  the  wedding  the  young  couple 
make  a  visit  to  the  bride's  family,  taking  to 
them  presents  sent  by  the  groom's  reUtives. 
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Mrs.  Iladen,  a  minsionary  In  Japan,  tella  of  a 
Japanese  trou.sscau  that  was  shown  her  at  the 
house  of  a  rich  man.  She  says :  "  We  were 
taken  back  into  a  room  where  there  were  n 
number  of  lacquer  clothes  racks  filled  with  the 
most  wonderful  things  In  the  way  of  clothing 
our  eyes  had  ever  beheld  in  Japan  or  elsewhere. 
The  young  man  found  English  enough  to  ex- 
plain to  us  that  it  was  his  wife's  wedding  out- 
fit on  exhibition  according  to  Japanese  custom, 
and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  interesting  for 
us  to  see  it.  The  mother  begged  our  pardon 
for  catling  us  in,  and  explained  that  it  wasonly 
because  her  son  thought  it  would  interest  us. 
Of  course  we  assured  them  that  we  highly  ap- 
preciated the  privilege,  which  was  the  exact 
truth,  you  may  be  sure.  I  did  not  count  the 
things,  but  I  am  sure  there  could  not  tiaveiieen 
less  than  one  hundred  gurmenta  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite Bilk,  besides  the  o6u— the  sash  or  girdle 
— and  there  was  not  one  but  was  beautiful  as 
well  as  flue.  There  whs  nothing  bright  and 
gaudy,  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  things 
Japanese,  Everything  was  in  perfect  taste. 
The  kimoiiv,  or  dress,  and  the  outside  garment, 
called  hoDri,  are  both  rather  pretty  and  grace- 
ful things,  though  very  iuconvenicnt,  I  should 
say,  for  walking.  Three  sides  of  the  room  were 
taken  up  with  these  rucks,  and  we  were  in- 
vited to  go  around  and  inspect  the  Ihinga. 

"  The  whole  outfit  had  been  made  to  order 
in  Kic)to,  we  were  told.  There  were  winter, 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  clothes,  even  to  an 
M  (sash)  for  every  suit;  from  heavy,  rich  silks 
to  the  lightest  and  loveliest  silk  cmiR<s.  The 
wedding  dress  itself  seemed  to  be  Iwo  limonon — 
one  of  rich,  white  silk,  plain,  and  another  of 
the  deepest  crimson,  the  latter  most  beautifully 
embroidered.  Another  while  and  red  suit  was 
plainer,  and  that,  as  ive  understood,  had  also 
been  worn  during  the  wedding  ceremonica. 
Although  the  couple  had  been  married  for  sev- 
eral mouthi>,  yet  the  wedding  things  wer«  just 
Iteing  e.thibited." 

The  wife  lives  with  her  husband's  family,  and 
ii  enpected  to  serve  her  mother-in-iaw  with  as 
much  cheerfulness  as  she  did  her  own  mother, 
and  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to  her  lord  and 
master. 

In  some  cases,  howover,  the  mother-in-law 
ie  too  much  of  a  tyrant  for  the  new  daughter, 
and  the  differences  result  in  separating  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  In  the  case  of  a  divorce,  where 
there  are  children,  the  father  isallowed  to  keep 
them,  and  most  women  will  submit  to  a  good 
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deal  from  either  husband  or  mother-in-law  in 
preference  to  losing  their  little  ones. 

With  the  death  of  her  mother-in-law  the  wife 
of  the  oldest  son  takes  charge  of  the  house,  but 
if  his  parents  are  living  the  daughter-in-law 
waits  upon  them  before  attending  to  her  hus- 
band's wants. 

The  wife  is  considered  \he  husband's  inferior, 
but  she  is  the  one  to  make  home  pleasant, 
direct  the  servants,  care  for  the  children,  and 
wait  upon  her  spouse.  He  may  love  her,  but 
not  care  enough  for  her  comfort  to  shield  her 
from  all  the  work  assigned  her.  He  has  been 
taught  to  consider  his  own  interests  first,  is 
served  first,  and  expects  his  wife  to  perform 
many  tasks  for  him  which  are  relegated  to 
the  servants  in  this  country. 

The  women  servants  in  a  family  help  the 
mistress,  and  work  with  her.  In  the  evenings 
they  will  sit  in  the  same  room  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household  either  sewing  or  reading, 
and  sometimes  joining  in  the  conversation,  al- 
ways respectfully,  however.  Maids  accompany 
their  mistresses  to  make  visits. 

A  Japanese  mother  loves  her  children  devot- 
edly, and  willingly  makes  sacrifices  for  them, 
giving  up  pleasures  that  she  may  be  with  them. 
These  little  ones  are  well  trained,  seldom  cry- 
ing. They  are  never  dressed  in  white,  as  that  is 
used  for  mourning ;  but  instead  wear  gorgeous 
colors,  their  robes  being  fashioned  like  their 
elders'.  A  little  girl  dresses  more  gayly  than 
her  brother,  but  as  she  grows  older  the  colors 
become  more  subdued,  until  at  last  old  age  is 
content  with  somber  garments. 

The  peasant  woman  will  strap  her  baby  on 
her  back  and  work  out  in  the  rice  field  or  at- 
tend to  her  domestic  duties,  quite  satisfied  that 
the  child  is  comfortable.  In  the  homes  of 
people  iu  even  better  circumstances  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  strap  the  children  on  the  back  of  an 
older  brother  or  sister,  who  play  out  in  the 
streets  and  enjoy  themselves  with  the  little  bur- 
den nodding  its  head  helplessly. 

Peasant  women  are  strong,  and  are  able  to 
work  in  the  fields  by  the  side  of  their  husbands. 
They  climb  the  mountains  to  gather  firewood, 
and  carry  heavy  loads  on  their  heads.  There 
is  a  village  called  Yas6,  which  is  noted  for  the 
strength  and  high  stature  of  the  women  who  live 
there.  These  make  good  porters,  grooms,  etc., 
and  are  able  to  do  many  things  which  are 
usually  considered  only  suitable  for  men. 

In  the  silkworm  districts  women  care  for  the 
cocoons,  spin  the  silk,  and  weave  the  cloth,  and 


on  the  tea  plantations  young  and  old  women 
pick  the  leaves. 

The  Samurai  women  of  old  Japan  were  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  military  class  who 
served  under  feudal  lords.  To-day  the  Samurai 
are  engaged  in  other  occupations  and  their 
women  belong  to  the  more  intelligent  class, 
serving  as  interpreters,  teachers,  nurses  in 
hospitals,  and  eager  for  the  intelligent  ad- 
vancement of  their  sex.  Some  of  the  Samurai 
women  have  attidned  high  position  on  account 
of  their  ability  and  talents. 

If  a  Japanese  woman  belongs  to  the  higher  or 
wealthier  class,  her  shopping  is  generally  at- 
tended to  at  home.  That  is,  a  clerk  will  bring 
a  bundle  of  goods  to  her  house  and  let  her 
select  the  desired  fabrics,  but  the  majority  of 
persons,  those  belonging  to  a  more  humble 
station  in  life,  will  do  their  own  shopping. 
This  is  not  conducted  with  the  rush  and  hurry 
that  characterizes  American  buying,  but  is  at- 
tended to  leisurely  on  the  part  of  both  clerk  and 
customer.  Tea  will  be  served,  for  hospitality  in 
Japan  is  not  confined  to  the  social  part  of  life, 
and  if  it  is  at  one  of  the  larger  stores  little  boys 
will  be  sent  to  the  fireproof  warehouse  to  get 
the  desired  goods.  At  the  smaller  shops  the 
goods  are  kept  in  the  one  place.  When  the 
selection  has  been  made  the  clerk  adds  the 
amount  of  the  bill  on  his  garoban^  or  counting 
machine,  and  when  the  customer  finally  departs 
she  is  bidden  adieu  with  loud  shouts  which  are 
expressive  of  thanks  for  her  favors.  The  store  it- 
self is  merely  a  platform  with  a  low  roof,  from 
which  hang  curtains  to  screen  the  occupants.  The 
fioor  is  matted,  the  clerks  sitting  down  in  their 
accustomed  attitude  with  knees  bent  under 
them. 

In  Japan  the  women  are  not  ashamed  of 
growing  old.  In  fact,  one  can  tell  their  age 
quite  correctly  by  the  manner  in  which  they  ar- 
range their  hair.  Married  women  wear  a  puff 
of  hair  on  top  of  the  head,  and  as  the  years  go 
by  the  pu£E  grows  smaller.  Fancy  hairpins  are 
worn  a  good  deal,  and  the  size  and  style  are 
changed  to  suit  the  age  of  the  wearer. 

Hairdressing  in  Japan  is  not  simple,  but  re- 
quires the  aid  of  a  professional  hairdresser, 
who  comes  to  the  house  two  or  three  times  a 
week  to  arrange  the  tresses  of  her  patrons. 
When  a  woman  becomes  a  widow  her  hair  is  cut 
short  to  signify  her  position. 

A  Japanese  woman  ages  early,  and  when  the 
fresh  complexion  and  roundness  of  contour  have 
departed,    beauty    disappears,    save    for    that 
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^which  comes  from  the  gentle  ezpresdon  which 
it  characteristic  of  these  women. 

However,  when  old  age  finally  anires,  the 
compensations  are  numerous.  To  one  advanced 
in  years  respect  and  reverence  are  due,  and  the 
aged  mother  holds  a  position  of  importance  in 


the  household,  for  she  is  looked  up  to  by  her 
children,  becomes  the  director  of  her  daughter^ 
in-law,  is  loved  by  the  little  ones  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  reaps  the  reward  of  the  years  of  cheer- 
ful obedience  she  gave  to  her  sui)erion  while 
young. 


THE   DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN   OF   INDIA. 

BY  MRS.  ELLA  BARTLETT  SIMMONS. 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  costume 
of  the  women  of  Hindustan  is  their  jewelry. 
One  great  reason  why  girl  babies  are  not 
welcomed  at  birth  as  are  the  boys  is  that  the 
father  knows  that  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
girPs  marriage  he  will  be  compelled  to  give 
her  a  dowry  of  jewels,  and  many  a  poor  man 
wonders  where  the  money  to  meet  this  expense 
is  coming  from. 

These  women  of  India  wear  bracelets,  armlets, 
anklets,  finger  rings,  toe  rings,  and  earrings. 
Several  rings  are  in  each  ear,  and  some  of  the 
lower  rings  are  so  low  that  they  rest  upon  the 
shoulder  and  sometimes  they  are  so  heavy  as  to 
break  through  the  tender  flesh. 

Nose  rings  are-  seen,  six  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  tied  to  the  right  ear  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  way  of  the  food. 

Bands  are  worn  on  the  forehead,  from 
which  heavy  pendants  hang;  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  necklaces  to  extend  from  the  neck  to 
the  waist  line. 

Beautiful  chains  are  sometimes  worn  around 
the  waist  in  lieu  of  a  belt,  and  from  three  to 
ten  bracelets  on  the  ankles. 

The  low-caste  women  who  daily  go  forth  to 
their  arduous  tasks,  wear  heavy  anklets  and 
other  jewelry  made  of  pewter  or  clay,  **to  be 
in  style." 

These  people  have  learned  the  art  of  making 
jewelry  out  of  very  cheap  material.  Shellac  is 
much  used.  Gold  is  not  worn  on  the  feet  by 
even  the  highest  in  rank,  but  most  dainty 
gold  and  silver  breastpins  and  earrings  are 
used  by  those  who  can  afford  them. 

There  are  time-honored  distinctions  of  dress 
also,  by  which  the  different  classes  are  readily 
distinguishable. 

The  highest-caste  woman,  or  Brahmani,  is  in- 
variably robed  in  a  white  mri  This  is  a 
strip  of  cloth  five  yards  long  and  one  and  one 
half  wide,  so  arranged  as  to  completely  and  not 
ungracefully  cover  the  entire  person,  even  the 
face  when  necessary. 


The  lower  castes  wear  a  bright  colored  skirt 
made  scant  in  the  back,  but  very  full  in  front, 
above  which  a  small  jacket  is  discerned.  Then 
over  head  and  shoulders  the  chaddar  is  grace- 
fully draped.  It  may  be  of  any  color  or  ma- 
terial, but  is  often  edged  with  gold  or  silver 
tinsel  braid. 

The  women  of  the  low  castes  need  not  keep 
their  faces  covered. 

In  addition  to  the  sart,  the  Parsi  ladies 
wear  a  very  fancy  headdress  which  would  be 
very  becoming  if  they  were  not  compelled  to 
wear  it  so  low  over  their  foreheads  as  to  en- 
tirely conceal  their  jet  black  hair. 

This  fact  was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind 
during  one  of  my  visits  to  a  Parsi  family  in  India. 
The  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  girls  had 
pushed  her  headdress  back,  showing  a  broad 
high  forehead  and  some  of  her  hair ;  for  which 
she  was  severely  reprimanded,  being  reminded 
in  very  forcible  terms  that  it  was  the  mark  of 
greatest  disrespect  for  a  young  girl  to  allow 
even  a  particle  of  her  hair  to  be  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  her  elders.  Poutingly  she  drew 
down  her  headdress,  knowing  full  well  it  was 
not  so  becoming. 

The  most  wealthy  Parsis  dress  very  richly, 
and  when  they  ride  out  unveiled,  as  they  often 
do  with  their  husbands,  they  present  a  charming 
picture. 

The  Mohammedan  costume  is  neither  pretty 
nor  graceful.  Trousers  are  worn  awkwardly 
made,  and  substitutecl  for  the  skirt.  The  ])oorer 
classes  have  theirs  made  very  tight  about  the 
ankle,  but  full  around  the  waist,  while  those 
belonging  to  the  higher  class  have  theirs 
fashioned  to  fit  closely  about  the  hip,  then 
sloping  out  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  very  full  and  long  that  it  is  necessary  to  tuck 
them  into  the  belt,  forming  huge  folds  in 
front,  but  producing  a  very  unartistic  effect  in 
the  back. 

The  jacket  is  a  tiny  little  "play  affair'^ 
made  of  a  sort  of  flimsy  material  which  barely 
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serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  embroidery  and 
trimming. 

The  arms  are  left  bare,  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  bracelets.  I  have  counted  eighteen 
below  the  elbow  and  twenty  above  on  one  arm. 

The  chaddar  is  usually  made  of  very  thin 
material  and  often  heavily  trimmed. 


The  Mohammedan  women  are  rerj  fond  of 
bright  colors,  and  the  high  claases  always  wear 
them,  especially  red,  while  the  low  eaate,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Hindus,  always  wear 
white,  or  at  least  it  shows  that  it  was  ODoe  that 
color.  They  wear  a  dress  reaching  to  the 
ground  and  kept  in  place  by  a  girdle. 


THE   FOOCHOW   THEOLOGICAL   SCHOOL. 


BY  RBV.  N. 

Thbrb  are  more  than  forty  young  men  in  the 
Foochow  Theological  School  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  studying  for  the  ministry, 
and  I  wish  to  introduce  them  to  the  entire 
Church,  hoping  that  this  most  important  school 
may  become  the  subject  of  the  prayers  and  the 
interest  of  nil  lovers  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 

This  school  has  been  in  existence  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  Its  beginnings  were  small, 
and  its  growth  has  been  gradual.  From  it  have 
gone  forth  some  of  our  best  and  most  efficient 
preachers;  but, like  every  institution  of  the  kind, 
its  effectiveness  depends  largely  upon  the  effect- 
ive force  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  possible  for 
us  to  give  the  entire  time  of  even  one  mission- 
ary to  it,  the  results  have  been  remarkable. 

The  aid  given  these  students  is  very  small. 
There  are  two  classes;  one  in  which  they  are 
on  trial  for  two  years,  during  which  time  we 
try  to  find  out  whether  they  are  the  right  kind 
of  men  and  whether  God  has  called  them  to  the 
ministry  or  not.  After  this,  to  further  test 
them,  we  send  them  out  to  preach  or  teach  a 
year  or  more.  If  they  prove  their  efficiency 
and  return  with  their  presiding  elder's  recom- 
mendation, they  enter  the  three  years*  course  of 
theological  students. 

During  the  first  two  years  ten  or  twelve  dol- 


J.  PLUMB. 

lars  a  year  will  meet  their  necessary  expenses, 
but  for  the  next  three  years  rather  man  is 
needed,  and  fifteen  dollars,  gold,  per  Mimtm  will 
be  sufficient.  They  furnish  their  own  dothing 
and  books  and  meet  all  their  other  expenses. 
It  would  only  require  about  two  hundred  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold  to  famish 
permanent  support  for  a  student,  and  thus  with 
this  small  sum  a  scholarship  could  be  established 
which  would  be  producing  perennial  fruits  in 
the  preparation  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
A  Chinese  preacher  for  the  Chinese  people. 
Who  will  respond  ?  I  would  be  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  anyone  who  would  like  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  student  or  to  establish  a 
scholarship. 

This  school  has  never  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  home  Church  as  some  others 
have  been,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  hereafter  have  the  aid  and  prayers  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  work  in  China.  To 
say  that  this  school  is  the  most  important  of  all 
our  schools  in  this  province  is  to  say  what  I 
think  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  To  fail 
to  build  it  up  and  make  every  effort  to  secure 
its  greatest  efficiency  would  be  such  a  policy  of 
unwisdom  as  would  invite  defeat,  if  not  dis- 
aster, to  the  whole  work.  Those  interested  in 
this  work  can  address  me  at  Foochow,  China. 


CREEDS   OF   THE 

The  Turkish  government  officially  recog- 
nizes the  following  forms  of  religion :  The  Mo- 
hammedans, the  Greek  Church,  the  Armenians, 
the  Maronites,  the  Druses,  the  Jews,  the  Nes- 
torians,  and  the  Protestants,  including  the 
missionaries.  And  still  others  might  be  men- 
tioned, for  this  classification  docs  not  adequately 
represent  the  religious  situation  of  Turkey  in 
detail;  yet  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  com- 
plexion of  things  religious  in  the  Land  of  the 
Unspeakable  Turk. 


OTTOMAN   EMPIRE. 

These  creeds,  excepting  Mohammedanism,  are 
unwillingly  tolerated  in  the  Ottoman  dominion, 
and  for  this  reason  much  of  the  present  strife 
and  ])ersecution  are  brought  about.  And  be- 
cause the  recent  massacres  of  Armenia  and  else- 
where in  the  sultan's  empire  have  a  religious 
rather  than  a  political  origin,  they  serve  to  call 
renewed  attention  to  this  strange  mixture  of 
rival  creeds. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  new  thing,  for  all 
the  wars  against  the  Turk  for  the  last  half  of  a 
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century  have  been  religious  wars ;  and  the  pulse- 
beat  of  oriental  times  certainly  indicates  that 
when  the  Ottoman  empire  goes  down  in  final 
ruin  (as  surely  it  must),  it  will  be  in  struggles 
proToked  by  the  animosities  and  conflicts  of 
rival  creeds.  Just  as  some  of  the  sects  now  in 
the  Eastern  Church  became  the  cause  of  such 
internal  weakness  that  the  Byzantine  empire 
was  made  an  easy  prey  to  the  aggressive  hosts 
of  Islam,  many  centuries  ago,  and  just  as  Mo- 
hammedanism was  established  by  the  sword  and 
scimiter,  so  it  must  perish  by  the  sword. 

Certainly  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Ar- 
menia, the  seat  of  the  present  trouble,  is  the 
very  soil  on  which  Othman,  the  son  of  Orthu- 
grul,  first  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty,  founded  the 
empire  that  has  borne  his  name  through  suc- 
ceeding centuries;  and  from  it,  as  a  center, 
this  gigantic  power  has  spread,  until  now  its 
scepter  is  swayed  over  almost  fifty  millions  of 
people. 

The  Orthodox  Catholic  Greek  Church,  itself 
by  no  means  a  unit  of  faith  and  discipline, 
plays  an  important  part  on  the  stage  of  Eastern 
religions.  Each  country  where  this  Church 
exists  has  its  own  national  form  of  organiza- 
tion, as  the  Kussian,  Bulgarian,  Servian,  Rou- 
manian, Montenegrin,  Austro-Hungarian,  Greek, 
and  United  Greek,  each  of  which  differs  from 
all  the  others  in  some  particulars  of  more  or 
less  importance.  But  these  different  national 
phases  frequently  overlap  political  and  national 
lines,  so  that  the  national  religious  organization 
is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  one  country. 
In  385  the  elements  which  afterward  composed 
the  Orthodox  Catholic  Greek  Church  began  to 
be  estranged  from  the  Roman  See,  when  the  lat- 
ter began  the  enforcement  of  certain  innova- 
tions, such  as  clerical  celibacy  and  the  use  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist;  but  the 
actual  rupture  did  not  occur  until  484,  when 
the  Western  wing  insisted  on  putting  the  word 
Filioque  into  the  creed,  which  expressed  their 
belief  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son^  and  not  from  the  Father 
alone.  From  this  opinion  the  Greeks  dissented, 
and  were  excommunicated  by  the  pope;  and 
though  reunion  has  been  attempted  a  number 
of  times,  it  has  always  failed. 

The  Greek  Church  teaches  seven  sacraments, 
differing  in  administration  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  many  points.  Baptism  is  administered 
always  by  triple  immersion,  which  is  followed 
immediately  by  confirmation.  In  the  eucharist 
leavened  bread  is  used,  and  both  the  elements 


are  given  to  all  communicants  alike  and  not  to 
the  priests  alone.  Penance  is  a  sacrament,  but 
it  does  not  require  auricular  confession.  Unction 
is  administered,  but  not  in  extremit.  Marriage 
is  dissoluble  on  certain  conditions.  The  holy 
orders  do  not  require  celibacy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  patriarch  and  clergy  must  be  mar- 
ried; marriage  after  ordination  is  forbidden, 
however.  Monasticism,  organized  in  the  East- 
em  Church  according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Basil, 
is  practiced  by  both  men  and  women.  Instru- 
mental music  and  graven  images  are  forbidden 
in  the  churches ;  but  the  crucifix  is  used  freely, 
and  the  Scriptures  in  the  spoken  language  of 
the  people  are  placed  in  their  hands,  and  the 
devout  study  of  them  is  encouraged  by  the 
priests. 

The  Nestorians,  generally  regarded  as  the 
Protestants  of  Eastern  Christianity,  are  among 
the  oldest  sects  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Nes- 
torius,  a  Syrian  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth 
century,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  their 
founder;  but  as  a  sect  they  claim  an  origin 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Kestorius,  dating  their 
conversion  as  far  back  as  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  Thomas.  For  this  reason  they  are 
sometimes  called  St.  Thomas  Christians.  In 
Syria  they  are  known  as  Chaldean  Christians, 
in  Egypt  as  Copts,  and  in  Abyssinia  they  form 
the  Ethiopian  Church,  where,  in  a  strange  in- 
termingling of  religious  elements,  they  blend 
Jewish  and  Christian  rites  into  a  curiously  in- 
teresting union. 

The  Nestorians  proper  reside,  however,  in 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  claiming  Jewish  de- 
scent, and  trying  even  to  establish  their  identity 
as  the  lost  tribes  of  IsraeL  Through  the  prose- 
cution of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  the  Ecumenical 
Council  of  Ephesus  in  481  accused,  condemned, 
and  deposed  Nestorius  from  the  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople  because  of  his  Christological 
views. 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Shedd,  **The  Nes- 
torian  Christ  is  two  persons,  one  human,  one 
divine ;  by  which  is  meant  that  there  are  two 
separate  selves  in  Christ,  with  only  a  sympa- 
thetic union  between  them."  As  a  result,  the 
acts  of  each  nature  derive  no  character  from 
quality  of  the  other.  Therefore  there  can  be 
no  divine  humiliation  or  human  exaltation  in 
Christ.  There  is  God  and  there  is  man;  but 
there  can  be  no  God -man  Christ  Jesus.  For 
these  views  Nestorius  was  expelled  from  the 
empire  and  his  followei*s  were  ostracized  and 
forbidden  safety  in  the   dominion  of   Rome* 
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Like  the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  when  scat- 
tered abroad  by  persecution  they  went  every- 
where preaching  the  word,  until  they  planted 
millions  more  or  less  all  over  the  East. 

The  Jacobites  constitute  an  important  branch 
of  the  Nestorians,  whose  patriarch  is  always 
named  Ignatius,  and  resides  at  Diarbekir,  where 
hoiiible  massacres  have  occurred  recently.  Two 
centuries  later  Nestorianism  was  rent  in  twain 
by  schism.  One  faction  formally  united  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  under  the  name  of  Chal- 
dean Christians,  subject  to  a  patriarch  of  their 
own,  who  first  resided  at  Bagdad,  then  at 
Mosul,  and  finally  at  Ormuz  in  the  mountains 
of  Persia,  where  they  are  now  kno\rn  as  StrMon- 

The  other  wing  retained  their  ancient  creed 
and  independent  organization ;  their  successors 
form  the  Nestorian  Church  of  to-day,  which 
numbers  at  the  present  time  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  communicants,  who,  as  a 
class,  are  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  degenerate  race. 
They  are  very  much  oppressed  and  persecuted 
by  the  Kurds,  among  whom  they  live ;  though 
once  an  educated  and  cultured  people,  the; 
have  lost  their  refined  and  aggressive  spirit 
altogether.  Excepting  the  priests,  none  of  the 
people  can  read.  They  accept  seven  sacra- 
ments. Their  services  are  exceedingly  simple; 
no  symbol  is  used  except  the  Greek  cross ;  they 
have  no  relics,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
subetantiation.  Their  bishops  are  celibate,  but 
their  patriarchs  and  priests  marry  at  will. 
Marriage  is  dissoluble  by  the  sentence  of  the 
patriarch.  Their  fasts  are  unusually  long  and 
severe,  covering  nearly  half  the  year.  They  are 
a  people  of  strong  religious  conviction.  Many 
Nestorians  would  rather  die  than  violate  the 
law  of  their  fasts ;  yet  the  standards  of  daily 
life  are  extremely  low  among  them;  lying,  pro- 
fanity, and  intemperance  are  common  vices. 

Among  the  creed  elements  of  the  East  no 
one  is  attracting  more  attention  in  all  Christian 
lands  at  the  present  time  than  the  ancient 
Church  of  Armenia.  Native  legends  assign  a 
very  fanciful  origin  to  the  religious  community 
of  Armenia,  running  back  to  our  Saviour's 
time,  saying :  The  King  of  Armenia  sent  a  letter 
to  Jesus,  who  in  response  sent  a  letter  to  the 
king,  and  also  one  of  his  disciples  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  in  his  realm.  Others 
assert  that  Gregory  the  Illuminator  preached 
throughout  Armenia,  converted  the  king,  and 
was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Armenia  by  the 
Primate  of  Ctesarea,  for  which  reason  the  Pri- 


mate of  Armenia  is  called  Catholieos,  At  Ar- 
taxata  three  churches,  built  in  triangular  form 
on  the  spot  where  two  early  saints  died  as 
martyrs  for  Christ,  and  where  the  Illuminator 
saw  heaven  opened  and  the  *^  Only  Bom  coming 
down  ^  (calling  it  Eschmiadzin),  are  the  most 
revered  shrines  in  Armenia  to  this  day. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  historic  fact,  the  Arme- 
nians gradually  separated  from  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  and,  be- 
coming independent,  have  remained  so  to  the 
present  time.  In  1439  a  portion  of  the  scattered 
Armenians  united  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  became  the  United  Armenian  Church,  of 
which  there  are  about  eighty  thousand  com- 
municants; but  they  retain  their  peculiar  forms 
of  worship.  Thus  the  Church  became  divided 
into  factions,  fanatically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Besides  these  there  are  about  twenty  thousand 
Armenian  Protestants,  who  differ  essentially 
from  both  factions. 

But  the  non-Roman  division  which  con- 
stitutes the  Armenian  Church  proper  ad- 
heres to  the  Nestorian  notion  of  the  Trinity, 
and  maintains  the  seven  sacraments,  but  with 
some  peculiarities  of  administration.  They 
baptize  by  triple  immersion  and  triple  sprin- 
kling— not  either,  but  both.  The  eucharist  is 
celebrated  by  dipping  leavened  bread  into  pure 
wine.  Extreme  unction  is  administered  to 
ecclesiastics  only.  The  worship  of  saints  is 
practiced,  but  the  notion  of  purgatory  is  re- 
jected altogether.  Mass  is  celebrated  in  the 
ancient  Armenian  tongue,  but  the  sermon  is 
delivered  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  people ; 
and  in  prayer  the  Armenian  always  turns  his 
face  toward  the  sun.  In  killing  an  animal  for 
food  they  invariably  turn  its  head  to  the  east 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  Greek  cross.  They 
have  many  fast  days,  but  not  so  many  feasts  as 
the  Greeks.  Many  asylums  for  the  helpless 
attest  their  abounding  spirit  of  charity ;  while 
chief  among  their  glories  as  a  people  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  their  universal  toleration  of 
other  religions.  They  have  a  national  history, 
founded  upon  and  supported  by  their  religious 
belief,  of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  The 
Armenian  Bible,  translated  from  the  Septuagint 
and  Peshito  version,  is  not  without  great  literary 
merit. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Unkiar  Skelessi  treaty 
of  1828  a  large  part  of  Upper  Armenia,  in- 
cluding the  Catholieos  of  Eschmiadzin,  was 
ceded  to  Russia,  and  therefore  the  head  of  the 
Church  is  subject  to  the  czar.  Since  1848,  how- 
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eyer,  the  Church  has  been  somewhat  relieved 
of  the  dangers  of  this  peculiar  situation  by 
putting  her  temporal  affairs  under  an  elective 
council  of  twelve  lay  primates,  the  patriarch 
having  only  the  right  of  presidency.  •  For 
hundreds  of  years  this  people  have  suffered  un- 
told persecutions  from  the  Koman  emperors, 
the  Persians,  the  Huns,  the  Mongolians,  and 
the  Mohammedans;  but  the  five  millions  of 
Armenians  in  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  who  revere  Esclimiadzin  are  stead- 
fast in  their  faith,  and  will  not  abandon  the 
Cross  for  the  Crescent. 

The  Maronites  are  a  peculiar  Christian  sect 
residing  in  the  Lebanon  Mountains  of  northern 
Syria,  and  are  therefore  under  the  sultanas 
scepter.  Although  their  origin  is  enveloped  in 
much  obscurity,  history  records  that  the  sixth 
Ecumenical  Council,  held  in  Constantinople  in 
680,  condemned  the  doctrine  of  the  singleness 
of  Christ's  will,  whereupon  the  Monothelitcs 
seceded  from  the  council.  These  were  chiefly 
from  the  Lebanon  district,  where  this  doctrine 
was  accepted  by  Christians  generally.  From 
these  as  a  seed  the  Maronite  Church  grew  up, 
and  maintained  its  independence  against  Mo- 
hammedanism until  the  Crusaders  established 
the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  they 
vowed  fealty,  renounced  their  Monothelite 
views,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Koman  See.  This  obedience,  however,  was 
only  nominal  until  the  year  1445,  when  they 
formally  became  a  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  again  in  1736  fully  subscribed  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Yet,  by  special  permission  of 
the  pope,  they  retain  their  peculiar  rites  and 
customs.  In  the  liturgy  they  use  the  ancient 
Syriac  instead  of  the  Lutin;  their  priests,  if 
married  before  ordination,  are  permitted  to  keep 
their  wives.  Converts  and  nunneries,  organized 
and  maintained  after  the  order  of  St.  Anthony, 
are  numerous  among  them,  having  more  than 
forty  thousand  membei-s.  They  also  have  many 
saints  and  festivals  not  recognized  in  the 
Roman  calendar. 

The  Maronites  number  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  and  are  a  sturdy,  warlike 
people,  between  whom  and  the  Druses,  living  in 
the  same  region,  an  implacable  enmity  has  long 
existed.  In  the  hideous  butcheries  that  culmi- 
nated in  18G0  they  certainly  showed  tliemselvcs 
a  fierce  and  cruel  i)eople.  The  ])atriarch  is 
elected  by  the  bishops  in  secret  conclave;  he  re- 
sides usually  at  Kesruan  in  winter,  and  at  the 
Convent  of  Canobin,  in  the  valley  of  Tripoli,  in 


summer,  and  has  an  income  of  about  $25,000  a 
year.  The  eight  bishoprics  of  the  Maronite 
Church  are  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Jebail,  Baalbek, 
Damascus,  Cyprus,  Beyroot,  Tyre  and  Sidon; 
their  incumbents  also  are  possessed  of  stated 
revenues,  and  live  in  comparative  affluence. 

The  Druses,  a  religious  sect  inhabiting  the 
slopes  of  the  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  Moun- 
tains, numbering  perhaps  seventy-five  thousand 
souls,  are  considered  the  most  peculiar  cult  in 
the  Turkish  empire.  Their  race  is  a  mixture 
in  which  the  blood  of  Kurds,  Arabians,  and 
Persians  blend.  But  their  religion  is  an  even 
stranger  intermingling  of  elements  than  their 
race,  for  it  is  curiously  interwoven  with  Juda- 
ism, Christianity,  Zoroastrianism,  and  Moham- 
medanism. Hakem,  a  Fatimite  caliph  of  Egypt, 
in  1029  proclained  himself  the  representative  of 
God  and  strove  to  found  a  new  social  order; 
but  both  he  and  his  confessor,  one  Davazi,  were 
repudiated.  In  the  end,  however,  the  order  of 
Druses  took  their  name  from  Davazi,  and  ac- 
cepted his  disciple,  Hamz^  of  Persia,  as  their 
prophet. 

Since  the  seventeenth  century  their  history 
has  been  one  continuous  record  of  butcheries 
and  crime,  until  the  interference  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  in  1860,  when  a  Christian  governor 
was  placed  over  them.  Tet  they  are  independ- 
ent of  Turkish  rule,  pay  no  taxes  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  are  not  liable  to  conscription. 
They  have  a  number  of  cardinal  doctrines, 
among  which  are  (1)  Monotheism,  (2)  Demiur- 
ges, (3)  Incarnations,  (4)  Individual  and  un- 
changing number  of  souls,  (5)  Transmigration, 
(6)  Fatalism,  and  (7)  The  Coming  One ;  and  he 
will  be  Hakem,  who,  when  he  comes  again, 
will  trample  under  foot  all  who  reject  him, 
and  subdue  all  who  oppose  his  authority.  The 
Seven  Practical  Points  of  the  Druses,  as  op- 
posed to  Islam,  may  be  summed  up  as : 

1.  Veracity  (only  one  to  another). 

2.  Mutual  protection  and  resistance. 
8.  Renunciation  of  all  other  religions. 

4.  Profession  of  the  unity  of  Hakem  as  God. 

5.  Contentment  with  the  works  of  God. 
6   Submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

7.  Separation  from  those  in  error  and  from 
demons. 

They  are  a  brave,  industrious,  handsome,  self- 
possessed,  proud,  and  mysterious  people,  and 
unreliable  timeservers  in  policy  and  practice. 
Prayer  (in  the  sense  of  supplication),  fasting, 
and  polygamy  are  unknown  among  them.  Ille- 
gitimacy and  immorality  are  exceedingly  rare 
with  the  Druse  people.     But,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  their  influence  is  almost  nothing ;  and 
becmoae  their  esoteric  teachings  are  so  shut  up 
among  themselves,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  a 
miflsionary  people,  and  for  this  reason  Christian 
missionaries  have  made  almost  no  impression 
upon  them. 
The  Jews  haye  large  colonies  in  Constanti- 


nople, Adrianople,  Salonica,  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
Jerusalem,  and  other  places,  and  get  along  much 
more  smoothly  with  the  Mohammedans  than  do 
the  Christians,  and  for  this  reason  they  play  no 
part  in  the  politico-religious  agitation  that  now 
convulses  the  Turkish  empire. — Bet.  8,  T,  WiUis, 
in  The  Outlook. 


MISSIONS  IX   SYRIA  AND   ASIA   ^HXOR 


BY  BEY.  HENBT 

Thsre  are  in  Syria  and  Palestine  252  foreign 
laborers,  men  and  women;  168  being  in  Syria 
and  S4  in  Palestine.  Of  the  168  in  Syria  there 
are  men,  73;  wives,  84;  unmarried  women,  61. 
Of  Uie  84  in  Palestine  there  are  men,  34 ;  wives, 
14;  unmarried  women,  36;  the  totals  of  the 
253  in  Syria  and  Palestine  being  107  men,  48 
wives,  and  07  unmarried  women.  Of  the  men 
53  are  ordained,  and  20  are  physicians,  and  one 
of  the  unmarried  women  is  a  physician.  This 
is  certainly  a  large  corps,  and  should  be  effective 
in  doing  great  good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of 
the  people. 

The  population  of  Syria  and  Palestine  is  not 
far  from  two  million  six  hundred  thousand. 
This  g^ves,  on  an  average,  one  foreign  laborer 
to  every  ten  thousand  of  the  people.  But  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of 
these  laborers  are  engaged  in  educational  work, 
having  under  instruction  not  far  from  nineteen 
thousand  children  and  youths.  For  this  reason 
certain  centers  like  Beyroot,  Damascus,  and 
Jerusalem  have  more  than  their  share  of  foreign 
laborers,  while  some  of  the  outlying  districts 
have  none. 

Beyroot  has  fifty-two  foreign  laborers,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Of  these 
twenty-two  are  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege, and  almost  all  of  the  rest  are  in  the  various 
institutions,  American,  English,  Scotch,  and 
German. 

Jerusalem,  with  a  population  not  half  that  of 
Beyroot,  has  twenty-eight  laborers,  who  have 
charge  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  general  evan- 
gelistic work. 

The  large  institutions  like  the  Syrian  Prot- 
estant College,  the  Prussian  Orphanage,  and 
the  British  Syrian  Training  Institution  for  Ed- 
ucating Teadiers,  the  American  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  the  Hospital  of  the  Protestant  Knights 
of  St.  John  jn  Beyroot,  with  the  boarding  schools, 
orphapigea,  and  hospitals  in  Damascus,  Brum- 
nmoMf  Naiaretb,  Jafita,    Bethlehem,   Tiberias, 
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and  Jerusalem,  will  no  doubt  remain  for  many 
years  to  come  in  foreign  hands  and  be  main- 
tained by  foreign  funds.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  men  or  the  means  can  be  found  in 
this  land  to  conduct  such  institutions. 

And  in  the  evangelistic  work,  the  founding 
of  churches  and  communities,  the  obstacles  of 
self-support  are  very  great.  The  people  seem 
to  be  growing  poorer  instead  of  richer.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  flourishing  self-supporting  churches 
in  Aintab,  Marash,  and  Kharpoot  have  been 
well-nigh  blotted  out  by  the  recent  massacres. 

In  Syria  and  Palestine  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  active  and  enterprising  young  men  have 
emigrated  to  North  and  South  America  and 
Australia,  depleting  and  almost  destroying 
various  little  country  churches. 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  defenders  of  the 
government,  it  is  not  denied  that  it  is  the  fixed 
policy  to  obstruct  the  building  of  churches  and 
the  opening  of  schools  by  Christians  every- 
where and  always.    Christianity  is  at  a  discount. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  the  Russian  and  the  Roman,  are  now 
engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  pre- 
ponderance of  political  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
fiuence  in  this  historic  land.  Russian  and 
French  gold  are  pouring  into  the  country. 
Priests,  monks,  fathers,  brothers,  sisters, 
clerical  and  lay,  swarm  in  all  the  historic  and 
nonhistone  site%.  Rival  buildings,  churches, 
schools,  and  hospitals  spring  up  in  Galilee, 
Samaria,  and  Judea,  and  all  through  the 
mountains  and  seacoast  cities  of  Syria.  They 
fight  one  another,  and  only  unite  in  opposition 
to  Protestant  missions. 

The  Russians«now  have  thirty-four  schools  in 
Palestine  and  Syria.  The  redeeming  feature  of 
these  schools  is  the  fact  that  they  require  the 
use  of  the  Arabic  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  in  all 
their  schools,  using  the  translation  of  Dr.  Van 
Dyck,  published  at  the  American  Press  by  the 
American  Bible  Society.     They  are  also  using 
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aumerous  religious,  moral,  and  educational 
works  from  the  American  Press. 

All  their  ichooU  are  free.  Tuition  and  books 
are  given  without  money,  so  that  even  in  places 
where  the  people  have  been  willing  to  pay  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  now  can  have  it  for  nothing.  With 
the  Jesuits  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Kussians  on 
the  other,  bidding  for  pupils,  you  can  hardly 
expect  the  principle  of  self-support  to  gain 
ground  in  the  little  Protestant  communities. 

And  yet  solid  progress  has  been  made.     The 


natives  of  Syria  contributed  during  1895  for  the 
education  of  their  children  in  Protestant  schools 
and  for  church  expenses  the  sum  of  $19,000, 
which  Ib  a  very  creditable  showing.  Of  this 
siun  $11,000  was  paid  as  board  and  tuition  to 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  Tet  during  the 
first  few  years  of  this  collie  almost  all  the 
pupils  were  taught  gratuitously.  The  female 
Seminary  of  the  American  Mission  received  last 
year  $1,200  from  pupils,  whereas  thirty  years 
ago  its  boarders  were  lodged,  fed,  taught,  and 
clothed  without  charge. — Mimon  News, 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

BY  REV.    GEOBGK  WASHBURN,    D.D. 


NoTWTTHSTAXDiNG  the  general  high  tone  of 
the  Moslem  code  of  morals,  and  the  more  or 
less  Christian  experience  of  spiritually-minded 
Mohammedans,  I  think  that  the  chief  distinc- 
tion between  Christian  and  Moslem  morality 
lies  in  their  different  conceptions  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  sin.  It  is  true  that  most 
of  the  theories  advanced  by  Christian  writers 
on  theoretical  ethics  have  found  defenders 
among  the  Moslems ;  but  Mohammedan  law  is 
based  on  the  theory  that  right  and  wrong  de- 
pend on  legal  enactment,  and  Mohammedan 
thought  follows  the  same  direction.  An  act  is 
right  because  God  has  commanded  it,  or  wrong 
because  he  has  forbidden  it.  God  may  abrogate 
or  change  his  laws,  so  that  what  was  wrong 
may  become  right.  Moral  acts  have  no  inherent 
moral  character,  and  what  may  be  wrong  for 
one  may  be  right  for  another. 

So,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
the  moral  character  of  the  Prophet  with  an  or- 
thodox Moslem,  because  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  any  criticism  to  say  that  God  commanded  or 
expressly  permitted  those  acts  which  in  other 
men  would  be  wrong.  There  is,  however,  one 
sin  which  is  in  its  very  nature  sinful,  and  which 
man  is  capable  of  knowing  to  be  such — that  is, 
the  sin  of  denying  that  there  is  one  God,  and 
that  3Iohammed  is  his  prophet. 

But  notwithstanding  this  conception  of  the 
danger  of  sinning  against  God,  the  Moham- 
medan is  very  far  from  comprehending  the 
Christian  idea  that  right  and  wrong  are  inher- 
ent qualities  in  all  moral  actions;  that  God 
himself  is  a  moral  being,  doing  what  is  right 
because  it  is  right,  and  that  he  can  no  more 
pardon  sin  arbitrarily  than  he  can  make  a  wrong 
action  right ;  that  he  could  not  be  just  and  yet 


justify  the  sinner,  without  the  atonement  made 
by  the  incarnation  and  the  suffering  and  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  does  not  realize  that 
sin  is  itself  corruption  and  death;  that  mere 
escape  from  hell  is  not  eternal  life,  but  that  the 
sinful  soul  must  be  regenerated  and  sanctified 
by  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  before  it  can 
know  the  joy  of  the  beatific  vision. 

The  general  points  of  agreement  are  that  we 
both  believe  that  there  is  one  supreme,  per- 
sonal God;  that  we  are  bound  to  worship  him; 
that  we  are  under  obligation  to  live  a  pious, 
virtuous  life;  that  we  are  bound  to  repent  of 
our  sins  and  forsake  them ;  that  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal, and  that  we  shall  be  rewarded  or  pun- 
ished in  the  future  life  for  our  deeds  here ;  that 
God  has  revealed  his  will  to  the  world  through 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  the  word  of  God. 

The  points  of  contrast  are  equally  impressive. 

The  Supreme  God  of  Christianity  is  imma- 
nent in  the  world,  was  incarnate  in  Christ,  and 
is  ever  seeking  to  bring  his  children  into  loving 
fellowship  with  himself. 

The  Gk)d  of  Islam  is  apart  from  the  world,  an 
absolute  monarch,  who  is  wise  and  merciful, 
but  infinitely  removed  from  man. 

Christianity  recognizes  the  freedom  of  man 
and  magnifies  the  guilt  and  corruption  of  sin, 
but  at  the  same  time  offers  a  way  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  redemption  from  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences through  the  atonement  of  a  divine 
Saviour  and  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mohammedanism  minimizes  the  freedom  of 
man  and  the  guilt  of  sin,  makes  little  account 
of  its  corrupting  infiuence  in  the  soul,  and  offers 
no  plan  of  redemption  except  that  of  repentance 
and  good  works. 
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finds  its  idesl  man  in  the  Christ 
of  the  gospels;  the  Moslem  finds  his  in  the 
Prophet  of  the  Koran  and  the  traditions. 

In  their  origin  Christianity  and  Islam  are  both 
Asiatic,  both  Semitic ;  and  Jerusalem  is  but  a 
few  hundred  miles  from  Mecca.  In  regard  to 
the  number  of  their  adherents,  both  have 
steadily  increased  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  day.  After  nineteen  hundred  years 
Christianity  numbers  400,000,000,  and  Islam, 
after  thirteen  hundred  years,  200,000,000;  bat 
Mohammedanism  has  been  practically  confined 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  while  Christianity  has  been 
the  religion  of  Europe  and  the  New  World,  and 
politically  it  rules  now  over  all  the  world  except 
China,  Japan,  and  Turkey. 

Mohammedanism  has  been  identified  with  a 
stationary  civilization,  and  Christianity  with  a 
progressive  one.  There  was  a  time,  from  the 
eight  century  to  the  thirteenth,  when  science 
and  philosophy  flourished  at  Bagdad  and  Cor- 
dova under  Moslem  rale,  while  darkness  reigned 
in  Europe.  But  Renan  has  shown  that  this 
brilliant  period  was  neither  Arab  nor  Moham- 
medan in  its  spirit  or  origin ;  and  although  his 
statements  may  admit  of  some  modification,  it 
is  certain  that,  however  brilliant  while  it  lasted, 
this  period  has  left  no  trace  in  the3Ioslem  faith, 
unless  it  be  in  the  philosophical  basis  of  Mo- 
hammedan law,  while  Christianity  has  led  the 
way  in  the  progress  of  modern  civilization. 

Both  of  these  are  positive  religions.     Each 


claims  to  rest  upon  a  divine  revelation,  which 
is  in  its  nature  final  and  unchangeable;  yet  the 
one  is  stationary  and  the  other  progressive.  The 
one  is  based  upon  what  it  believes  lo  bo  divine 
commands,  and  the  other  upon  divine  prin- 
ciples; just  the  diffeienr-^  that  there  is  between 
the  law  of  Sinai  and  ne  law  of  love*  the  Ten 
Commandments  an  the  two.  The  ten  are 
specific  and  unci'  uigeable,  the  two  admit  of 
ever  new  and  p;  .gressive  application. 

Whether  in  prayer  or  in  searoh  of  truth,  the 
Moslem  must  always  turn  his  face  to  Mecca  and 
to  a  revelation  made  once  for  all  to  the  Prophet; 
and  I  think  that  Moslems  generally  take  pride 
in  the  feeling  that  their  faith  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  as  unchangeable  as  lilount  Anirat. 
They  say  it  cannot  progress  because  it  is  already 
pvfect. 

The  Christian,  on  the  other  hitnd,  believes  in 
a  living  Christ,  who  was  indeed  crucified  at 
Jerusalem,  but  who  rose  from  the  dead,  and  is 
now  present  everywhere,  leading  his  people  on 
to  ever  broader  and  higher  conceptions  of  truth, 
and  ever  new  applirations  of  it  to  the  life  of 
humr.nity;  and  the  Christian  Church,  with  some 
exceptions  pcrha|>8,  nTOgnizvs  the  fact  that  the 
perfection  of  its  faith  consists  not  in  its  ininio- 
bility,  but  in  its  adaptability  to  every  stage  of 
human  enlightenment.  If  prt>gress  is  to  con- 
tinue to  1)0  the  watchword  of  civilization,  the 
faith  which  is  to  dominate  this  civilization  must 
also  be  progressive.— AV/iij/cZ/rti/  CftrUtetulotn, 


A   VISIT   TO   A 

I  JLA1>  heard  of  the  weird  worship  of  the 
Tezidi,  and  the  peculiar  position  they  occupiiHi 
between  Christianity  and  Islamism,  and  when 
on  mv  wav  to  the  fortress  of  Kars  in  the  Can- 
casus,  I  was  informed  there  were  several  villages 
of  Yezidi  in  my  viciiiity  I  determined  to  visit 
one  of  them. 

The  one  I  entered  consiste<l  of  aliout  twcntv- 
five  semisubterranean  hovels,  with  walls  of 
rough  stones  gathered  from  the  mountain  Nide, 
and  roofs  of  clay  laid  on  wattles  Hupi)ort(*<l  by  a 
few  rafters.  The  fireplace  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  living  room,  and,  as  there  was  no  outlet  for 
the  smoke  save  the  door,  the  suffocating  stnell 
of  the  smolderini^  klzaik  filled  the  whole  houH4>, 
and  clung  to  our  clothes  for  rlays  afterward. 
There  were  no  windows — light  is  let  in  fnnn 
the  door — no  furniture  of  any  dencription,  ex- 
cept a  ragged  bundle  lying  al>out  here  and 
there,  which  was  slept  on  at  night,  ur'd  one  nr 


YEZIDI    VILLACiK. 

two  utensils  of  crockery  for  milk,  and  of  iron  for 
cooking  puriioscH.  The  general  discomfort  was 
increased  by  the  practice  of  lodging  the  cattle 
and  horses  under  one  roof  with  human  beings. 

In  the  uiIdHi  of  these  squalid  surroundings 
lives  one  of  the  most  intert*sting  fragments  of  a 
nu'e  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  ccmie  in  con- 
tact with.  1  NSW  hefore  me  manly,  well-formed, 
pleasant-looking  people  of  ineiliuin  height,  their 
naturally  dark  complexions  heightened  by  what 
an  eminent  art  critic  once  culled  color,  but 
which  cand(»r  comiM*ls  me  to  call  dirt;  fsces  on 
which  the  pUy  of  varying  expressions  might  be 
more  marked  than  the  Hues  of  clearly  defined 
charncter. 

Mirrn  l!usHt*iii,  my  host  and  the  headman  of 
the  village,  was  a  person  of  middle  age,  bright, 
intellif^ent,  Inten-Htcd  In  imsHing  events.  Well 
Into  the  night  I  hat  on  my  rug  in  the  midst  of  a 
room  crowded  with  these  |>eopIe.     Had  I  been 
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nn  artist  I  would  have  tried  to  paint   the  eager  whose  siua   tha    Creator   haa    long    since    tor- 

crowd  bonding  toward  me,  the  firelight  gleam-  givee,   and  on   whom   dluiost   nlmighty   power 

ing    OD     their    bronzed    faces     and     polished  has   beea  conferred.      Once   in   each-year  the 

weapons.      I  shall  never  forget  the  wrapt  at-  KoTal  carry  the  sacred  objects  to  every  Yezidi 

t«Dtion   the;  gave  me  as  I  passed  the  time  by  village   in   Turkish   Arabia;  the   more   remote 

drawing  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  liovcl  a  villages  in  the  Abarrsn  are  viiited  once  in  two 

rougli  oulline  of  the  course  followed  by  the  years.     Arrived  in  a  Tillage  the  Eoval  hold  a 

Iranic  nutions  in  their  wanderings,  and  pointed  short   religious   service,    and    afterward    enter 

out   liow    finally   the  Eurda  and   Yezidi — two  upon  a   minute   examination    of    the  property 

kindred  nations— settled  in  their  present  habi-  of  the  inhabitants,   settling  a    tithe   which 


tatiouH. 

But  what  Hirza  Ui 
offarmoreinterestto 
mj  readers  than  what 
I  told  him.  The  Ye- 
zidi, he  i  nf  ormed  me, 
areofPereian  origin, 
and  are  racially  the 
same  people  as  the 
Kurds,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and 
possessing  similar 
physical  characteris- 
tics. The  Kurds, 
however,  are  strict 
Mohammedans, 


n  told  n 


s  doubt  lea 


to  he  given  up   for  religious  purposes. 
then  de[iart  for  the  next  Tillage. 


guided  by  the  cjvil 
and  moral  codes  of 
the  Koran ;  the  Yeei- 
di,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  neither  tollowera 
of  the  Prophet  nor 
Christians,  nor  pn 
gans— they  are  \  eaidi      MSjHH^^^^^B  ^  11    M      Ht'KHS    Bpi'i^'"'*'^^''^°^Di^t 

simply.  mm*'  mu^^^MfMM'  m    MlM^B    °*^^  '°''  ^^^  *''°p'' 

The  city  of  Mosul,  ^|l  I  ''  llfl^H^^VHl' ||ll  1  VVmI^^H  ^^""^'^  ^^''^  ^  gooA 
on  the  Tigrtsi.  IS  the  Vj||||l  ^iIH^''-^9|l|l'lVil  ^iJftBjP*  ^°^  '"^°  '"^^^  ^'^ 
center  of   a   district       ^r^'fll  B^  ^^    ""  nVHl^^MR^'^'^    creatures  would    noi 

where    most  of    the    ■HH^B^TSHRT  —      £^^VV^*'^'*~€     tolerate  the  presence 

Yezidi  dwell    Those    B^^^^TjHB^^^^r-^Ji^t     i -r—     "^  H"ch  o  being.  The 

now  in  Russian  tern  ^^ts^^^^^^t,,^^~^^y^^-^^S^^^  -S^'  fallen  angel's  rebel- 
tory,  nuruberiDg  ^g^^^^^KBS^^^^f^^^^~^~  -^^'^^^^'  "'"'  against  God  was 
about  thirteen  thou  ~    ^^*w*  _V=''^.^  -"V  — ^    ^^^^^^^—  "  pardoned  by  the  Al- 

Band,  come  from  that  YeEiiUa.  mighty,  and  immense 

district.        About  power    bestowed  on 

twenty-five  miles  from  BIosul,  at  a  place  called  him ;  but  when  I  asked  my  host  how  the  fallen 
Sheikh  Ad6,  is  built  the  Yezidi  holy  place  angel  exercised  this  power,  all  I  could  get  in 
or  temple.  Here  live  the  "Koval,"  or  min-  reply  was  that  tliia  power  was  not  exercised 
isters  of  their  religion;  and  here  likewise  are  altogether  for  evil,  and  that  in  view  of  his 
preserved  the   two  holy  objects  held  in  deep-      enormous  influence  in   the   government  of  the 


by  them — the  Melik-Tauz, 
bronze  image  of  a  bird,  and  the  Chirikh- 
Yezdino,  a  bronze  candlestick.  The  Yezidi 
believe  that  the  Melik-Tauz  descended  from 
heaven,  and  that  it  represents  the  fallen  angei. 


They 


Mirza  Hussein  in- 
formed me  further 
that  the  Yezidi  belief 
and  rule  of  faith  U 
drawn  from  the  four 
holy  books— the 
Bible,  Psal  ter,  E  orsn, 
and  Gospels.  By  the 
-'Bible"lam  inclined 
to  think  be  meant 
Ibe  Pentateuch. 
These  four  books  in 
manuncript  ore  pre- 
served in  the  temple 
at  Sheikh  AdC,  and 


world  the  Yezidi  considered   it  expedient  to 
propitiate  him.     Hence,    doubtless,   arises   the 
widespread  notion  that  the  Yezidi  aie   devil- 
worshipers. 
They  lielieve  in  angels  and  prophets  as  God's 
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igers  to  man,  counting  as  the  greatest  of 
tlie  latter  Jeaoa  Christ,  because  he  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  They  believe,  further, 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  io  the  paradise 
€i  the  righteous,  and  a  hell  of  torment  for  the 
wicked. 

They  try  to  live  in  conformity  with  a  golden 
Tule  which  one  of  their  Eoval,  who  lived  **  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago,^'  a  very  learned  man, 
once  uttered — "Do  no  man  evil,  but  return  good 
when  evil  is  done  you."  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  Eoval  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Nestoiian  Christian  missionaries  who  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  century  carried  on  their 
woric  in  various  portions  of  Arabia  and  Asia 
IGnor. 

Hy  host  told  me  he  could  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance where  a  Yezidi  had  been  known  to 
commit  a  theft  or  to  assault  anyone.  Dietary 
laws,  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the 
moral  codes  of  Jews  and  Mussulmans,  find  no 


place  in  the  customs  of  the  YezidL  They  pray 
twice  daily,  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset,  standing 
with  their  faces  toward  the  east,  and  placing 
their  both  bands  inside  their  girdle  or  sash. 

They  use  only  one  prayer,  originally  Arabic, 
but  now  mixed  with  corrupt  Persian  idioms, 
as  follows :  *^  God,  thou  hast  created  all  things. 
Thy  creatures  we  are,  and  we  offer  thee  our  de- 
votions. On  our  lips  is  a  prayer,  may  it  be  in 
our  hearts  also.  May  thy  people  love  thee  and 
do  thy  will.  Lighten  the  burdens  that  the 
poor  and  sick  must  carry,  and  may  there  be 
always  many  who  are  their  servants.  Thou  dost 
great  wonders,  and  thy  strength  is  known  to 
the  nations.  Keep  us  in  thy  hand,  and  shield 
us  from  all  evil  spirits.'' 

Twice  a  year,  on  three  consecutive  days,  the 
Yezidi  hold  a  solemn  fast.  These  are  days  de- 
voted to  almsgiving,  to  assisting  those  in 
misery,  and  other  good  works. — JT.  ^1.  MorrUon^ 
in  Sunday  Magazine. 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION   IN   KOREA. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  HEBER  JONES. 


Education  as  a  factor  in  Christian  mission- 
ary propaganda  is  no  longer  on  trial.  It  has 
achieved  for  itself  a  most  important  position 
among  the  forces  working  for  the  Christianiza- 
lion  of  heathen  lands.  This  is  true  in  a  special 
manner  in  the  mission  fields  of  Mongolian  Asia; 
that  is,  in  Eorea,  China,  and  Japan.  This  im- 
portant position  which  it  has  achieved  for  itself 
ia  due,  not  only  to  the  enlightening  character 
of  Christianity,  which  drives  away  intellectual 
aa  well  as  spiritual  darkness,  but  also  to  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  field  itself.  The 
writer  in  what  follows  limits  himself  in  his  ob- 
servations to  Eorea,  and  will  approach  the  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  the  conditions  in 
that  land.  The  Eoreun  people  may  be  said  to 
be  a  scholarly  people.  They  have  an  unfeigned 
and  voluntary  admiration  for  learning.  It  is  a 
prerequisite  condition  to  social  standing  and 
caste.  All  members  of  the  higher  classes  are 
educated,  and  this  fact  coupled  with  the  igno- 
rance of  the  lower  classes  has  given  them  a 
position  of  peculiar  preeminence  in  the  nation. 
The  higher  classes  therefore  value  education 
because  of  the  power  which  it  gives  them,  and 
the  lower  classes  value  it  because  it  is  a  mark  of 
noble  birth  and  prominence  of  station. 

While  the  Eoreans  were,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  work  in  Eorea,  unable  to  appreciate  our  ef- 


forts to  evangelize  them,  the  schools  which 
were  established  were  object  lessons,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  perfectly  patent  to  them.  And 
thus  during  the  earlier  years  of  our  work  in 
Eorea  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  was  opened 
before  the  missionaries,  enabling  them  to  ap- 
proach tlie  Eoreans  in  a  character  which  the 
Eoreans  were  at  once  prepared  to  understand 
and  value. 

These  schools  became  not  merely  educational, 
but  also  great  Christianizing  centers,  for  from 
them  came  some  of  the  very  best  of  the  earli- 
est converts  to  Christianity  in  Eorea.  Three  im- 
perative reasons  have  committed  us  to  our  ed- 
ucational work  in  Eorea  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  is  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Christian  families. 
There  are  plenty  of  schools  which  they  might 
attend,  but  these  schools  are  taught  by  heathen 
teachers  and  the  course  of  study  is  Simon  pure 
heathenism.  In  one  of  these  schools  a  lad,  after 
memorizing  a  thousand  different  Chinese  char- 
acters, is  put  to  study  the  principles  of  Confu- 
cianism, and  all  his  education  from  that  time  on 
is  through  text-books  which  instill  into  his 
mind  the  principles  underlying  ancestor  wor- 
ship. We  might  just  as  well  abandon  our 
work  in  Eorea  as  place  the  training  of  our 
Christian  youth  in  the  hands  of  those  whose 
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every  effort  would  be  to  graduate  them  con- 
firmed ancestor  worshipers.  The  second  neces- 
sity consists  in  our  obligation  to  raise  up  a 
trained  ministry.  The  convert  who  receives  the 
call  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  needs  not  only 
to  be  dispossessed  of  the  views  which  he  has 
imbibed  from  childhood  in  his  education,  but 

'  he  must  also  be  trained  in  a  special  manner  in 
the  principles  of  Christianity ;  and  the  ability  of 
our  schools  to  turn  out  trained  and  proficient 
Christian  workers  is  the  test  of  their  pro- 
ficiency. The  third  reason  is  the  obligation 
which  we  owe  to  the  women  of  Korea.  Woman 
is  regarded  as  so  completely  the  inferior  of  man, 
and  her  sphere  so  thoroughly  removed  from  that 
of  man,  tliat  not  the  slightest  effort  is  made  to 
educate  her.  Christianity  has  uttered  a  stout 
protest  to  this,  and  is  justifying  its  protest  by 
the  schools  which  it  has  established  for  the 
training  of  girls,  and  these  schools  and  the 
wonderful  results  which  have  come  from  them 
have  very  favorably  impressed  the  Koreans. 

Protestantism  has  not  been  alone  in  this  work 
of  education.  Roman  Catholicism  has  followed 
its  usual  policy  in  establishing  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  youth.  The  Rev.  D.  L.  Gifford, 
an  honored  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Korea,  in  an  article  in  the  Korean  Repository 
for  August,  1806,  has  the  following  concerning 
these  scliools: 

**  The  representatives  of  the  *  Societie  des  Mis- 
sions EtrangereSy^  of  Paris,  have  in  the  city  of 
Seoul  and  its  immediate  vicinity  three  varieties 
of  schools — an  orphanage,  two  boys'  schools, 
and  a  theological  seminary.  The  orphanage 
was  organized  by  the  French  fathers  in  1888  in 
Myeng  Tong,  with  ten  Korean  assistants.  In 
1888  the  oversight  of  the  school  was  transferred 
to  the  Sisters  of  the  Community  of  St.  Paul  of 
Chartres.  In  1890  the  orphanage  was  moved  by 
the  sisters  to  their  present  commodious  quarters 
north  of  Chiu-go-kai,  the  Japanese  settlement. 
The  expenses  of  the  institution  are  chiefly  de- 
frayed by  the  Society  of  Ste.  Enfance,  of  Paris. 
The  children  received  are  almost  entirely 
orphans  whose  parents  have  had  no  connection 

'  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Connected  with  the 
school  are  five  French  sisters,  one  Chinese 
sister,  ten  Korean  novices,  ten  postulantes,  and 
nine  aspirantes. 

**  In  the  school  are  CO  boys,  with  ages  ranging 
from  five  to  thirteen  years;  89  girls  of  the 
same  ages,  39  small  children  from  two  to  five 
years  old,  and  54  infants;  making  a  total  of 
242  children.     The  older  girls  study  Unmun, 


learn  th«  Church  Catechism  and  Tarioua 
forms  of  prayer,  and  are  instructed  in  sew- 
ing and  general  housework.  The  larger  boys 
study  Unmun,  read  stories  selected  from  the 
Bible,  and  learn  the  Catechism  and  various 
fonps  of  prayer.  Formerly  these  boys  were 
taught  to  make  mats,  pouchstrings,  and  cigar- 
ettes, but  three  years  ago  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned as  unprofitable.  The  yonnger  children 
are  taught  verbally  forms  of  prayer.  When  the 
girls  arrive  at  an  age  of  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
years  they  are  married  to  the  children  of  ad- 
herents. Boys  thirteen  years  old  are  adopted 
by  members  of  the  Church  in  city  and  country, 
and  learn  farming  or  one  of  the  trades ;  or,  as- 
suming their  own  support,  become  servants  or 
enter  some  trade.  The  object  of  the  school  is 
to  train  into  good  Catholics  these  unfortunate 
children,  bereaved  of  a  parentis  protection. 

''Referring  now  to  the  two  boys*  schools 
mentioned  above,  one  of  them,  opened  in  1883, 
is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Japanese 
Concession  in  Seoul ;  the  other,  opened  in  1893, 
is  connected  with  the  French  fathers^  place  at 
Yak-hyon,  outside  the  South  Gate  of  the  city. 
Each  consists  of  twenty-five  boys,  under  a  Ko- 
rean teacher.  Their  average  age  is  ten,  ranging 
from  five  to  fifteen  years.  In  these  schools  the 
boys  are  taught  to  read  and  write  Chinese  and 
Unmun,  with  a  limited  study  of  the  Chinese 
^classics.  In  the  Unmun  they  are  taught  the 
Catechism  and  forms  of  prayer.  The  scholars 
are  all  catechumens  or  Church  members.  The 
aim  of  the  schools  is  to  provide  a  native  and 
religious  primary  education  for  the  children  of 
the  members  of  the  Church.  The  theological 
seminary,  now  located  three  miles  from  the  city, 
on  the  bluff  by  the  river,  at  Yong  San,  was  or- 
ganized in  1854  or  1855  in  the  village  of  Chyci 
Tchou,  in  Kang-won-to,  under  the  title  of 
*  Pai-rou  Haktang.'  In  1866,  the  year  of  the 
great  massacre  of  the  French  fathers  and  their 
disciples,  the  school  was  broken  up.  In  the 
dark  years  that  followed,  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  to  secure  a  priestly 
education  are  interesting.  In  1871  one  such 
student,  crossing  over  from  Korea,  sought  the 
theological  school  at  Chaling  in  Loatung,  Man- 
churia, where  eight  years  later  he  died.  Three 
other  youth,  who,  for  three  years,  had  been 
studying  with  priests  in  concealment  in  Korea, 
were  in  1880  sent  across  the  border  to  this 
school  in  Chaling.  In  1882  they  were  removed 
to  Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  their  numbers  were 
gradually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  stu- 
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deota,  who  came  from  Korea  in  groups  of  twos 
and  threes.  In  1883  this  band  of  students  was 
sent  to  Penanginthe  Straits  Settlements,  where 
they  remained  until  1891  or  1892,  \%  hen,  on  ac- 
count  of  sickness,  they  returned  to  Yong  San, 
their  number  being  then  twenty-four.  In  the 
meantime  in  Pu-ung-kol^  a  small  Catholic  vil- 
lage near  Wonju,  in  Eang-won-to,  a  Latin 
school  had  t>een  opened  in  1885.  This  was  re- 
moved to  Yong  San  in  1888,  where  the  large 
brick  seminary  building  was  erected,  which 
opened  its  doors  in  1891. 

'*  There  are  at  present,  in  charge  of  the  theo- 
logical seminary.  Fathers  Rault  and  Bret;  and 
under  them  are  one  Korean  subdescoo  and  a 
Korean  teacher  of  Chinese.  The  present  num- 
ber of  students  is  twenty-three.  Their  average 
age  is  nineteen,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  thirty- 
two  years.  The  studies  of  the  seminary  are 
grouped  in  three  consecutive  courses,  these 
courses  being  in  Latin,  Philosophy,  and  The- 
ology; but  the  students  are  divided  into  four 
classes.  New  students  are  admitted  to  the 
school  every  four  years,  who  enter  upon  the 
studies  of  the  Latin  course.  These  new  stu- 
dents are  presently  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  brighter  students  forming  an  advanced 
class  with  a  four  years*  course,  while  the  others 
pursue  a  course  in  the  same  studies  of  seven 
vears.  Graduates  from  the  Latin  course  take  a 
course  in  Philosophy  of  one  year.  Then  they 
study  Theology  for  three  years,  or  until  i\it*y 
can  pass  the  required  examinations  that  are  held 
semiannually.  In  the  Latin  course,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  study  of  Latin,  there  are  taught 
arithmetic,  geogrsphy.  history,  natural  philo<Ki' 
phy,  and  music.  Is  tLe  \th\\t3miph\tA\  ourMt 
there  is  study  of  metap}jy»:cK,  l9^,  crthics,  and 
theodicy.  The  sradief  in  th«  XhtfA^^ttrnX  (jmrim 
connst  of  dogmatfct.  Sioml  ih^A'^y,  «tt|f]y  nt 
the  Bible,  and  traiussg  jn  tb^t  rittJAl  of  ih<f 
Church.  Throoglyyat  xh^  frviln  %^SiUmry  it'fUtnti 
the  Chinese  class^o*  art  f^'vi'i^?'!  daJJy,  Th«;  *i\t 
ject  of  the  schoio]  it  to  trkj::  »uj^»l/>  yntuffrnth 
to  enter  the  order*  c5  tLt  j/T>«4L'>'yi 

Methodsan  l^tAk  in  \Vx\  ^'jrk  *A  *fi^$fMi\ftu  \h 
Korea,  and  ti«e  ft-tr  vj'i/x/jk  x^jmx  th*^:  ha*  «f^i<ih 
llahed  have  ^uoq^Ttt<^  t^  ♦lyyjusiy -^  f ^  w//       A  ♦  »  Im* 
head  of  a33  mfjctn,  tf'.i.wit  lu  K'/r  *  ^U'^'Jt  «im> 
misBion  e<L>!l>g*:.  }:i.^vi   uk  \}^   t'¥.  '  htt)  MmM 
tang.     Tldf  fcCL-'x'   -WW    fvv.v'i<0   */>  Ot*-    H'v 

dcr  royail  yncir'.iiUi'*  v.*;  jf  >♦•.  '/r'  nHtt**-  •,! 
*'HaU  far  liit  tn.'i  I'jjr  '/  '*«»*^r  r^jirtt  ^f)  ♦»!* 
swjntj  lilt  JEJii^v     M-?    Jiy;,A%XA.  -m   hhM    U'tm 


the  very  first,  been  untlriog  in  hit  dewatUm  U^ 
the  school  and  managed  it  with  rare  ability^ 
It  was  a  fit  tribute  to  his  efficient  labxyri  when, 
in  February  last,  the  King  of  Korea  invlUtd 
Mr.  Appenzeller  to  an  audience,  and  officiaHy 
thanked  him  for  his  efforts  to  eiJucale  i\m 
youth  of  Korea,  and  exhorted  him  to  c^mtfotis 
his  labors. 

Mr.  Appenzeller  has  been  at  the  head  of  this 
college  since  its  founding,  with  the  exc<f[Hfoo 
of  one  year,  when  he  was  on  furlough  iu 
America,  when  the.present  writi^  fllle^l  the  \m' 
sition.  At  the  present  time  Brother  A  it\tmit4i\\9sf 
is  assisted  by  Professor  Bunker  who,  for  a  rium* 
ber  of  years  was  connected  with  th«  fi/iyal  CoU 
lege  at  Seoul,  and  later  its  hea«l.  In  thit  rttttttni 
report  concerning  the  work  of  th«  collffge  we 
qyote  as  follows:  "  More  titan  two  huudreij  and 
seventy-five  men  and  iKiys  were  UrounUi  uudnf 
Christian  influence  iuthis  school  In  *(!/)  and  *Wi, 
To  about  one  hundred  of  i\wtm  during  tlis  tin 
tire  school  year  the  claims  of  the  OoufKtl  were 
presented  nearly  fivcry  day,  and  soiuetltniM 
more  than  once  a  day/' 

The  crillege  U  divided  Into  thr<t<t  d«|Mirt' 
ments,  crinsUting  of  primary^  ai^a<l(fn)h!al,  and 
theiitogical  grades.  Hlx  stU'lrnlii  hav»  \mttn  In 
attendsnre  upon  thn  tltftolo^ii'al  sitliMol  nnd 
form  the  nmtlmuof  our  ftiturn  Korf*an  mlnUlry, 
The  f*xlgr*nclf!s  of  I  ha  si'hool  w«*rM  ntslnly  In 
strumrntal  In  thn  fotUMllnK  nf  imr  Ml^lon 
PreM,  thi*  only  rr*tl|{lou«  |MihlUhlni(  hoiM«  In 
Korea.  Nearly  alt  thn  print Imk  donn  In  i\m 
press  U  iUt^  work  of  boys  In  fhU  mUnnl,  and 
th«*  extant  of  It  ran  Int  |{fillMMfd  ffHM  tli«  fm^l 
for  tha  yrsr  «lM»va  tnaMtlfMiml  iUwu  Million 
|MKiHi  rif  ptlMlmt  matfft-  Wfta  lMii«d  forthr  A 
i^hMlary,  in  whlrh  twenty  lioyn  front  llm  Mfhool 
urn  Uliottn^  to  vnn\  an  ffliiiatlon,  imnttii  ont, 
from  U*t  fh'f'frntMi  to  ,Uit\H  of  thU  yuar,  fifif 
iUntmnh*\  Korffift  Imnli* 

Ahoiif  tlM<  Mfinift  flniM  ma  IIm^  f«HMMllni^  of  imr 
MImImm  iUiWt'ifv^  Mr*  M  1^  ^franton  founded  a 
«« Ifff'il  for  iilfU,  Mrhiih  ^n«  tisrnM«|  hy  hU  rnaj<^iy 
tiM'  "  l-l-^fi  M<il»tnH|i/'  »H  "  |V«r  l''lM**ir  Mn^A/' 
ttlfMw  ttiln  Mf|/flMl/fit!Mr»  a  hrt#«  hmniufi  of  ^irU 
wfi'l  y»Mi»»j/  i%MftM'tt  liHVM  iM'f'it  ronvirtfd  snd 
««'Ht  M»»t  nil  Mf  thcfff  tM  f»iM»»»l  ^'UiUlUn  lM/rn<^, 
iiri'l  «'>fM*'  »if  tlfttt  tM  \U'tnmn  mn^i  tit)* Uui  tttt^l 
oM^''"  (mI  "•.fl'i-rn  »»rf*MM|#  th«lr  own  |M'^;|4«', 
A»  tlf  p» »*'»!♦  tlM»M  tl»»rM  Hfn  forty  vy«*n  i/lrU 
It'.itt'lhifi  Im  Mf»>  «•' ImimU  ^I(m  Htu  |/rowln£/  op, 
»fiM»'l»,  »»)»■«-•  »1  fiMfn  tlin  tntlti«'rM''« of  Ufmiit^n- 
l<ttn,  titMl'1  MiM'lhlMM<4  ^l»)'lr  wMI  <<kvat4r  aud 
>ttt'n(rthfn  tliMH,  Hrut  frorrr  whl^h  tiMvy  will  go 
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out  to  be  tremendous  powers  for  the  eyangeli- 
zation  of  their  country.  There  are  also  three 
day  scholars,  making  a  total  of  fifty  girls,  and 
while  without  definite  information  concerning 
the  matter,  from  what  I  know  of  the  conduct 
of  the  school  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  probably  more  than  nine  tenths  of  these 
girls  and  young  women,  if  not  the  entire  num- 
ber, are  now  active  Christians.  Hiss  Paine  and 
Miss  Frey  are  in  charge  of  the  school,  assisted 
by  one  Korean  matron  and  several  tutors  who 
have  been  or  are  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the 
school.  Special  instruction  in  fine  sewing  and 
embroidery  is  given  the  pupils  by  Mrs.  Bunker, 
while  Mrs.  Hulbert,  who  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  teaches  them  music.  Both  English 
and  Korean  are  taught,  and  special  prominence 
is  given  to  religious  literature.  The  dormitories 
are  taken  care  of  by  the  girls. 

In  1886  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood,  D.D., 
founded  in  the  city  of  Seoul  an  orphanage,  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Mission.  In  1890  this  orphanage  was 
changed  into  a  school  and  as  such  has  been  car- 
ried on  since,  no  English  being  taught  there. 
At  the  present  time  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Miller  is  the 
superintendent,  having  fifty-five  pupils  enrolled. 
Mr.  Miller  is  assisted  by  three  Korean  teachers, 
and  supplementary  teaching  is  given  by  Mrs. 
Miller,  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Dr.  Vinton.  A  specially  com- 
mendable feature  of  this  school  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  almost  solved  the  question  of  what 
m^ia  to  use  in  tcacliing  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, they  having  reduced  to  the  very  minimum 
the  number  of  text-books  which  may  be  found 
in  the  ordinary  native  school,  these  being  re- 
garded as  undesirable  because  of  their  relation 
to  ancestor  worship.  In  both  this  school  and  in 
our  college  the  boys  are  given  a  regular  drill  by 
men  from  the  military  guard  at  the  United  States 
legation,  and  our  college  boys  have  the  advantage 
of  appearing  in  a  smart  and  attractive  uniform. 

In  1888  a  girls'  school  was  organized  by  Mrs. 
Gifford,  then  Miss  Hayden,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  and  has  now  grown 
to  twenty- nine  scholars.  Their  home  across  the 
city  of  Seoul,  from  where  the  other  missions  are 
located,  has  become  a  center  for  a  most  interest- 
ing evangelistic  work. 

Every  winter  for  about  six  weeks  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Underwood  teaches  a  class  of  Presbyterian 
helpers  and  workers  along  theological  lines, 
and  out  of  this  will  undoubtedly  come  the 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  of  the  future. 


A  new  factor  in  the  line  of  Christian  educa- 
tion has  been  introduced  into  Korea  from 
Japan.  A  society  known  as  the  Foreign  £du- 
caticmal  Society  of  Japan  has  established  in 
Seoul  a  school  for  the  training  of  Koreans  under 
Japanese  auspices  and  largely  through  the  means 
of  the  Jajjanese  language.  While  this  school  is  • 
not  established  for  the  propigation  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  sustained  by  the  contributions 
largely  drawn  from  Christians  in  Japan,  and  its 
Japanese  instructors  are  Christians.  It  has  fifty- 
eight  students  in  attendance. 

The  matter  of  day  schools  in  Korea  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  from  the  missionaries  at 
work,  and  a  number  of  successful  schools  have 
been  organized  in  connection  with  mission  cir- 
cuits in  the  interior.  These  schools  give  the 
rudiments  of  a  Christian  education  and  form 
thu  gymnasia  from  which  come  the  students  for 
the  higher  schools  in  Seoul. 

They  are  generally  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lar schools  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are 
established.  At  Chemulpo,  for  instance,  the  or- 
dinary enrollment  of  students  is  thirty-six,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  thirty.  The 
boys  are  under  regular  Christian  instruction, 
most  of  them  coming  from  heathen  homes,  but  ^ 
with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  and  are  nearly 
all  professing  Christians.  They  are  sturdy  little 
warriors  for  the  Lord.  On  their  way  to  school 
the  heathen  would  sometimes  try  to  provoke 
them  by  reviling  Christ.  Their  response, 
**  Christ  never  did  you  any  harm,  why  do  you 
revile  him?''  invariably  has  closed  the  mouth 
of  scoffers.  Through  one  of  the  boys  an  entire 
family  has  been  led  to  Christ,  the  boy's  father 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  and  most  success- 
ful members  of  our  lay  ministry. 

The  prospect  for  Christian  education  in  Korea 
is  of  the  brightest;  its  opportunities  are  golden ; 
its  only  difficulty  is  to  maintain  a  proper  relation 
to  the  evangelistic  work,  which  must  always  be 
first  in  the  plans  of  a  mission.  Under  the  wise 
leadership  which  this  work  enjoys  in  Korea  it 
is  a  factor  of  magnificent  potencies.  Enjoying 
royal  recognition  and  patronage  and  the  good 
esteem  of  the  people,  the  graduates  from  Chris-* 
tian  schools  step  forth  into  positions  afifecting 
the  destinies  of  the  nation. 


* '  The  language  of  the  Koreans  is  intermediate 
between  the  Mongol-Tartar  and  the  Japanese, 
and  an  alphabetical  system  of  writing  is  used  to 
some  extent." 
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GENERAL    MISSIONARY    COMMITTEE. 


The  Ckneral  Missionary  Committee  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  annual  ses- 
sion in  the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  11,  189G.  This 
church  is  one  of  the  historic  appointments  of 
Methodism  in  Michigan,  having  a  history  of 
seventy  years.  On  its  roll  of  pastors  appear  the 
names  of  Bishop  Thomson,  Bishop  Ninde,  Dr. 
Bayliss,  Dr.  Back  ley — under  whose  pastorate  the 
present  church  was  erected — and  others  of  like 
fame.  Among  its  honored  members  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  mother  of  Amcrican*Methodism, 
Barbara  Heck.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  James  M.  Thobum,  Jr. ,  nephew  of  the  great 
Asiatic  bishop.  Forty-eight  members  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee,  including  fifteen 
bishops,  three  missionary  secretaries,  the  record- 
ing secretary,  two  treasurers,  fourteen  represent- 
atives of  the  General  Conference  Districts,  and 
thirteen  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers were  present.  The  absentees  were  Bishop 
Foster;  Bishop  Fowler,  who  arrived  the  second 
day ;  Bishop  Vincent,  detained  by  the  prepara- 
tions necessary  for  his  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
South  American  missions;  Bishop  Joyce,  ab- 
sent in  China;  Bishop  GoodseTI,  absent  in 
Europe;  Bishop  Taylor,  absent  in  Africa;  and 
Crcneral  J.  F.  Rusling. 

At  ten  o^clock  Bishop  Andrews,  who  presided 
daring  the  first  session,  called  the  Committee  to 
order.  Bishop  Foss  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises. 

The  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Committet* 
was  called  as  follows : 

Bishops:  Bowman,  Foster,  Merrill,  Andrews,  War- 
ren, Foss,  Hurst,  Ninde,  Walden,  Mallalieu,  Fowler, 
Vincent,  FitzGerald,  Jovce,  Newman,  Goodacll.  Tay- 
lor, Thobum,  McCabo,  Cranston,  Hartzell. 

Correspcnding  Secretaries:  Rev.  Dn.  A.  B.  Leonard, 
A.  J.  Palmer,  W.  T.  Smith. 

Recording  Secretary:  Rev.  S.  L.  Biildwin,  WW 

Treasurers:  Rev.  Dra.  Homer  Eaton,  Lewis  Ourl*. 

Representatives  of  District-f :  Rev.  Drs.  K.  M.  Smith. 
W.  F.  Corkran,  D.  F.  Pierce,  R.  T.  Miller.  I.,  U. 
Stewart,  J.  M.  Carter,  H.  X.  Iltrrick.  H.  r,.  Jackson, 
J.  F.  Chaffee,  A.  Hod^'ctts  W.  J.  Martindulo.  A  J. 
Taylor,  B.  Lampert,  S.  A.  Thomson. 

Representatives  of  th^  Board  of  Managers  :  Uo\ .  |>r> 
J.  F.  Goucher,  J.  M.  Buckley,  A.   K.  San  ford.  S   K 
Upham,  a  P.    Hammond,  J.   M.  Kinjr.  .1.   K,  l>ax  . 
Messrs.  H.  K.  Carroll,  J.  S.  McLean,  K.  L.  IV>b\M«!ik 
E.  B.  Tuttle,    Charles   Scott,    Aldm   S|H»arr,   J    K 
Rusling. 

It  was  announced  that  Dr.  3Ierritt  IIulbut>l» 


representative  of  the  Second  General  Conference 
District,  had  died  and  that  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Corkran,  of  the  Wilmington  Conference,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  place  thus  vacant. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  was  reelected  re- 
cording secretary. 

Dr.  J.  M.  King,  Dr.  D.  F.  Pierce,  and  Mr. 
E.  B.  Tuttle  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Hulburd. 

Rev.  Homer  Eaton,  D.D.,  was  elected  finan- 
cial secretary,  and  Rev.  Lewis  Curts,  D.D.,  as- 
sistant financial  secretary. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Wasey,  one  of  the  leading  laymen  of  Detroit 
Methodism,  and  was  fittingly  responded  to  by 
Bishop  Bowman. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Upham,  the  bar  of  the 
house  was  fixed  at  six  seats  from  the  chancel 
rail.  On  motion  of  Bishop  Ninde,  the  hours  of 
session  were  made  9  to  13:30  a.  m.,  and  2  to  5 
p.  M.,  sun  time. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Baldwin,  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  for  last  year  were  adopted «  modified 
by  a  resolution  of  Bishop  Thoburn,  limiting 
speeches  to  five  minutes  each.  TJiis  limit  was 
opposed  by  Bishop  MerrilU  but  was  carried  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  eighteen,  the  bishops 
generally  favoring  the  five-uunutc  limit,  and 
the  lay  meml>ers  of  the  Committee  voting 
against  it. 

The  rept>rt  of  the  tn>A!iurt»rs  was  then  read  by 
Secretary  Baldwin.     It  showeil  the  foUowin^r: 

The  caah  n^ooipU  i>f  tho  Mi**ionary 

SiHMeiy  for  ih<»  yvar  <^ndin|r  ^Vt<>- 

l>er  31.  ISS^Ok  anioimtiNl  t»> $1,221,258  IS 

Tho  ti>l,nl  n^o»ipta  la#i  w,\r  vwrt* 1.174,554  3S 


Inort^.'iMV 


«    «    «    «    « 
*   »   •       • 


Tho  amount  i<sT  iho  Noar  oame 

i\>nfoiomv  <\V.Wt^.'>w* 

U>^0)<^A 

lVvitHa>«*       

l!,i-^r^}^*Yv  

1^1»■'1^^A#^.    .  


;|t4(V70:t  80 
f rv>m  the  fol- 


$1,U9.5»«  57 

7«stU>6  46 

43.758  80 

4),503  40 

13,375  00 

12,375  00 

14,527  SI 

225  74 

#1.170,117   Id 
1.221,258  IS 

$51,141  02 
331^055  36 


\m  ,^,*^>^AV.'^^*♦  Nov    \.  lSd6,,      $187,914  34 
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In  addition  to  the  aboye  figures  the  treasurers  the  debt,  and  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 

received  for  '* special  gifts"  $43,410.35,  a  de-  such  a  statement  be  published, 

crease  of  $24,695,  making  the  net  increase  in  Secretary  Baldwin  then  presented  a  number 

the  total  receipts  of  the  year  $22,008.80.     Of  of  items  of  business  referred  by  the  Board  of 

the  receipts  of  this  3  ear  and  the  balance  of  such  Managers  to  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  they 

funds  on  hand  November  1,  1895  ($18,421.22),  were  referred  to  the  proper  subcommittees, 

there  has  been  forwarded  as  directed  by  the  Bishop  Walden  moved  the  appointment  of  a 

donors  $42,889.03,  leaving  $18,942.54  yet  to  be  committee  on  Self-supporting  Missions  in  Chili, 

paid.  to  consist  of  two  bishops,  two  representatives 

The  disbursements  were  as  follows :  from  the  General    Conference    Districts,   two 

Bengal-Burma $12,216  09  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Managers^ 

BeDgal-Biirma,       from  one  of  the  corresponding  secretaries,  and  one 

Botte"^"^'^*^^'^^^    15y?3  U  ^^  *^®  treasurers.     This  committee,  as  consti- 

BulgarUi. .......... ....     16274  94  tuted    by   tl>e  presiding  bishop,  consisted   of 

Central  China 38,797  15  Bishops  Merrill  and  Warren,  Revs.    Jackson, 

l^"™«i*k 9,136  36  Chaffee,  and  Upham,  Colonel  Dobbins,  Secretary 

"^'bur^g^  *''*^. .?.". .   .^!^^.     4,336  60  Smith,  and  Treasurer  Eaton.     At  a  later  stage 

Finland  and  St*.  Peters-  there  were  added  to  this  committee  Bishops  Foss, 

burg,   from    American  Walden,  Fowler,  and  Newman,  Drs.  Leonard 

Bible  Society or.  oI2  22  and  Buckley,  Messrs.  Alden  Speaire  and  Charles 

Foochow 25,356  53  a     ^i.       mi.         i,           *  *i.                 •**                  1 

Germany    and    Swiizer-  Scott.     The  sphere  of  the  committee  was  also 

land     Martin    Mission  enlarged  to  include  the  entire  work  in  South 

Institute 1,000  00  America. 

''Tand^rro'm'  Alt^n  Bishop  Hartzell  moved  for  a  like  committee 

Biblo  Society 2,000  00  on   Bishop  Taylor's   Self-supporting  Work    in 

Italy 40,925  17  Africa,   and    the    following    were    appointed : 

J«P^^ •  •  •  •    ^^'^^^  \\  Bishops  Foss,  Walden,  and  Hartzell,  Drs.  Car- 

Liberia. ........ .......      4,631  24  ter,  Herrick,  Sanford,  Carroll,  and  Leonard. 

Lower  California 776  00  Bishop  Tbobum  moved  the  appointment  of  a 

JI»^y*>* ^^^^^  ^^  committee  of  nine,  three  of  whom  should  be 

Mexico 51,010  86  j.                  ^     .       a      j     • 

North  China 37,574  08  the  corresponding  secretaries,  to  devise  means 

North  Germany 1 3,900  39  by  which  the  collections  this  coming  year  should 

North  India 50,915  07  y^^  ^^:^^^  ^^  $1,500,000. 

Northwest  Lid ia 29,165  64  a     -.i,       j  t>-  1        -m^  /-1  u    *  n         ^ 

^q^wslv 1 2,820  60  Secretary  Smith  and  Bishop  McCabe  followed 

Sou  til  America 54,239  49  Bishop  Thobum  in  support  of  this  measure. 

South  Germany 1 2,1 49  48  r^y^^  committee  appointed  was  Bishops  Tho- 

South  India 15,557  63  j  -•».-,»       o        *     •      t            a    r^  \ 

Sweden                               17,427  27  burn  and  McCabe,  Secretaries  Leonard,  Palmer, 

Sweden,  from   American  and  Smith,  Dr.  Goucher,  Mr.  Charles  Scott,  and 

Bible  Society 200  00  j^^^g   Hodgetts  and  Corkran. 

Switzerland 7,812  00  n^u    /-.          •**        *i                        v,  ^       AOi     14. 

West  China                         13,302  1 1  The  Committee  then   approached  a  difficult 

$56d,372  84  problem — the  amount  to  be  fixed  for  appropri- 

Domestic  Missions 475,247  74  ^^j^^  ^^  ^^iQ  work  during  the  year  1897.     It  be- 

'"t^l\:ZZli':'^:''.  ^''::          77,,36  02  came  evident  that  the  bearing  of  the  action  of 

Office  expenses 7,207  61  the  last  General  Conference,  limiting  the  Com- 

Publication  Fund 12,019  77  mittee  in  its  appropriations  for  a  given  year  to 

Salaries  of  missionary  bishops,  secro-  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^^  ^^^       ^^^  preceding 

tanes,  etc 29,1.^,^28  .                       ^  j  v   ^i.             u        % 

year,  was  variously  estimated  by  the  members  of 

$1,170,117  16  the  Committee.  Some  held  that  the  restriction 
The  reading  of  the  treasurers'  report  opened  permitted  the  appropriation  to  the  work  as  it 
a  long  and  intensely  interesting  discussion,  stands  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  entire  in- 
widening  as  it  progressed  until  the  whole  come  of  the  preceding  year,  and  that  such  items 
financial  administration  of  the  Missionary  So-  as  a  debt  were  not  to  be  deducted  from  it. 
ciety  was  brought  in  review.  Others  claimed  that  the  debt  must  be  provided 
It  was  noted  that  the  treasurers'  report  showed  for  out  of  the  prospective  income  for  the  com- 
no  itemized  statement  of  the  contributions  to  ing  year. 
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Bishop  McCabe  proposed  that  the  amount  be 
fixed  by  deducting  the  sum  given  by  the  Church 
as  a  special  collection  for  the  debt  ($78,000) 
from  the  total  income  ($1,231,000),  leaving 
$1,143,160  as  the  total  to  be  appropriated. 
Various  other  amounts  were  moved,  as  follows: 
by  Dr.  Goucher,  $1,121,000;  Bisbop  Walden, 
♦1,100,000;  Dr.  Palmer,  $1,080,522,  Dr.  Leon- 
ard, $1,043,100. 

The  debate  on  these  sums  was  exciting  at 
times  and  continued  till  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  Committee  reassembled  at  two  o^clock, 
Bishop  Warren  in  the  chair.  Rev.  W.  F.  Cork- 
ran  led  the  devotions. 

The  resolution  of  Charles  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia, relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Committee  on  Italy  was  taken  up,  and,  after 
some  debate,  adopted.  The  following  were  ap- 
pointed as  such  committee :  Bishops  Ilurst  and 
FitzGterald,  Revs.  Pierce  and  Corkran,  Mr. 
Charles  Scott,  Drs.  Goucher  and  Leonard. 

The  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  was  then 
taken  up  for  further  consideration.  The  debate 
was  carried  on  with  much  animation,  the  con- 
tention of  some  of  the  members  being  that  no 
special  collection  could  be  hoped  for  the  com- 
ing year.  This  brought  Bishop  McCabe  to  his 
feet  with  the  cry,  **  Who  says  we  shall  not  take 
a  special  collection  the  coming  year  ?  If  need 
be,  weMl  take  not  only  one,  but  two,  three,  or 
four  will  be  taken.  A  large  part  of  the  Church 
have  not  done  their  duty,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  dun  them  until  they  pay  up." 

At  4  p.  sf .  the  nmounts  were  put  to  a  vote,  47 
members  voting,  24  necessary  to  a  decision. 
The  proposition  of  Bishop  McCabe  tliat  the  sum 
be  $1,143,160  was  voted  on  first,  ten  members 
only  voting  in  its  favor.  The  Goucher  proposi- 
tion of  $1,121,000  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  27  to  15. 

The  total  amount  thus  fixed,  the  appropria- 
tion of  this  was  immediately  taken  up,  the  first 
division  being  for  administrative  purposes. 
Much  discussion  was  awakened  as  to  whether 
the  action  of  the  last  General  Conference  pla- 
cing the  limit  of  the  Contingent  Fund  at  $50,000 
compelled  the  Committee  to  set  aside  that  full 
amount.  It  was  finally  decided  that  this  amount 
must  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  in  the 
Contingent  Fund. 

For  incidental  expenses  three  amounts  were 
suggested,  namely,  $10,000,  f40,000,  and  $45,- 
000.    It  was  thought  that  in  view  of  the  in- 


creased amount  to  Contingent  Fund  the  inci* 
dental  expenses  could  be  reduced.  On  vote,  the 
amount  was  fixed  at  $40,000. 

Adjourned  with  the  benediction  by  Bishop 
Warren. 

Immediately  on  adjournment  the  Committee 
were  extended  a  reception  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Central  Church.  In  the  evening  the  missionary 
forces  assembled  in  the  city  were  distributed 
among  the  churches  of  the  city,  at  the  prayer 
meetings. 

Thursday,  November  12. 

The  Committee  assembled  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Foss.  The  devotions  were  led 
by  Bishop  Thobum. 

The  third  item  under  administrative  expenses 
includes  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries  and  mis- 
sionary bishops.  It  precipitated  a  discussion  of 
the  whole  scale  of  salaries  fixed  by  the  Board. 
Last  year  the  amount,  which  was  $26,000,  in- 
cluded the  traveling  expenses  of  the  oflScers. 
This  year  an  additional  bishop  (Hartzell)  must 
be  provided  for,  and  an  increase  was  necessary. 
Dr.  Goucher  moved  that  the  amount  be  $30,000, 
and  this  was  carried. 

Last  year  $13,000  was  allowed  for  oflfice  ex- 
penses. On  a  division  vote  of  twenty-one  to 
eighteen  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  granted. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  wus  asked  for  dissemina- 
ting missionary  information.  Rev.  D.  F.  Pierce, 
of  the  Third  District,  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
method  in  which  apportionments  to  the  Confer- 
ences were  made,  and  said  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  it  can  be  improved.  Dr.  Chafi^ee 
moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  bo  appointed 
on  apportionments  and  the  dissemination  of 
missionary  information.  This  wns  modified  by 
dividing  the  matter  and  appointing  two  com- 
mittees. The  Committee  on  Apportionments  as 
announced  was  Bishops  Andrews  and  Nindo, 
Drs.  Stewart,  Thomson,  Buckley,  and  Leonard, 
and  Mr.  McLean.  The  Committee  on  Dissemina- 
ting Missionary  Information  was  Bishops  Malla- 
lieu  and  Cranston,  Drs.  W.  T.  Smith,  Lampert, 
and  King,  and  Mr.  Speare.  The  appointment 
of  this  latter  committee  drew  forth  from  the 
Committee  expressions  of  praise  for  our  mission- 
ary periodicals.  Dr.  Eaton  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  the  excellency  of  World-  WitU  Missions^  and 
Dr.  Buckley  declared  the  Gospel  in  All  Lands 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  missionary  magazines  in 
America.  He  said  that  with  it  we  must  supply 
the  facts  necessary  to  move  the  people ;  a  thing 
rendered  necessary  by  the  decay  of  oratory  in  the 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church.      The    $10,000 
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asked  for  the  dissemiBation  of  in  formation  was  mittee.      Bishop   Merrill  moved  that  the  ad- 
then  voted.  dresses  be  reduced  to  writing  before  being  de- 
The   first  division   of  appropriations  stands  Uvered,  and  Dr.  Carroll,  that  instead  of  being 
thus :  delivered  orally  they  be  prepared  and  published 

after  the  adjournment.     This  last  amendment 

m.— Mi8CELLA3^E0U8.  ^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  g^      Bisliop  Merrill's 

1.  Contingent  Fund $50,000  amendment  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  19  to  18, 

2.  IncideiiUl  expenses 40,000  ^^j  t^e  motion,  as  thus  amended,  adopted. 

3.  Salanes 30,000  *                              '        ^ 

4.  Office  expenses 10,000  Afternoon  Session. 

5.  Disseminating    missionary 

information 10,000  After  a  recess  for  dinner  the  Committee  re- 

assembled    under    the    presidency    of    Bishop 

$140,000  Hurst.     Chancellor  Day  led  the  devotions.    The 

—an  increase  over  last  year  of  $21,000,  and  following  missionaries  were  introduced  to  the 

leaving  ($1,121,000— $140,000)  $981,000  to  be  Committee:  Rev.  H.  II.  Lowry,  D.D.,  of  North 

divided  between  the  home  and  foreign  fields.  China;  Rev.  F.  H.  Lacy,   of  Foochow,   China; 

(The  Contingent  Fund  was  afterward  reduced  to  ^e^-  C.   W.  Drees,  D.D.,  of  Argentina;  Rev. 

$30,000,  making  a  total  of  $120,000.)  I-  ^-  La  Fctra,  D.D.,  of  Chili,  and  Rev.  George 

Dr.  Chaffee  moved  that  the  $981,000  be  di-  ^eber  Jones,  of  Korea, 
vided  between  the  foreign  and  home  fields  on  Appropriations  to  China  were  taken  up. 
the  basis  of  55  per  cent  to  the  former  and  45  per  The  mighty  empire  of  China  is  divided  into 
cent  to  the  latter.  Bishop  Fowler  offered  as  an  ^o"*"  flourishing  Missions  :  Foochow,  the  mother 
amendment  that  the  basis  be  50  per  cent  to  each  ^f  Methodist  missions  in  Asia;  North  China, 
field.  Mr.  Alden  Speare  further  amended  that  Planted  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  and  in- 
the  amount  be  00  per  cent  to  foreign  work  and  A^encing  the  civil  life  of  the  nation ;  Central 
40  per  cent  to  the  home  field.  This  latter  China,  besieging  the  commercial  center  of  Chi- 
proposition  drew  forth  vigorous  opposition  nese  life  in  the  populous  Yang-tse  valley;  and 
from  the  representatives  of  the  General  Confer-  ^^^^t  China,  the  picket  post  of  missions  in  Asia, 
encc  Districts.  Before  the  vote  was  taken  Mr.  '^^^^  1^^  ^^^^se  four  Missions  received  $118,761 
Speare  withdrew  his  proposition,  that  of  Bishop  «°<^  ^ame  up  with  a  work  demanding  an  ad- 
Fowler  was  rejected  by  vote,  and  the  division  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^w  of  the  unavoidable  development 
made  on  the  basis  of  55  per  cent  to  the  foreign  ^^  **^®  ^^^^-  ^he  following  amounts  were 
and  45  per  cent  to  the  home  field.  granted  : 

A  communication  from  Messrs.  Fowler  and  poochow $25,000  ^oIlOO 

Grant,  of   the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  So-  Central  China .  35,000                  40,000 

cietj%  was  referred  to  the  new  Committee  on  North  China. .  40,000                  41,850 

South  America.      Bishop  Ninde    invited    the  West  China. . .  12,500                  10,811 

members  of  the  Committee  and  visiting  mission-  '                  iiTcT^^ 

aries  to  a  reception  Friday  evening  tendered  by  ♦      >                    »      > 

himself  and   Mrs.    Ninde,    at    their   home   on  The  heaviest  cut  was  in  Central  China,  which 

Ledyard  Street.     It  was  accepted  by  a  rising  was  cut  over  twelve  per  cent.     Foochow  and 

vote  of  thanks.  North  China  suffered  the  regular  cut,  and  West 

Dr.  Buckley  stated  that  it  was  his  conviction  China  secured  a  slight  ad vance.  This  was  given 
that  the  usual  missionary  appeal  addressed  to  them  in  view  of  the  heavy  scaling  they  suffered 
the  Church  was  no  longer  effective.  He  moved  last  year.  In  connection  with  Foochow,  an  at- 
•  that  the  bishops  select  one  of  their  number,  the  tempt  was  made  to  have  the  matter  of  the  di- 
ydistrict  representatives  one  from  their  ranks,  and  vision  of  the  appropriation  granted  between  the 
the  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Managers  Foochow  Annual  Conference  and  the  new  Hing- 
one  from  their  number  likewise,  who  shall  be  a  hua  Mission  Conference  referred  to  the  Finance 
layman;  that  these  three  brethren  prepare  and  Committee  of  the  two  Missions,  but  it  was  de- 
present  addresses  before  this  body  not  to  exceed  feated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  21,  and  this  division 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  the  theme,  Iloir  lest  to  was  referred  to  the  Board  and  the  bishop  in 
promote  intertst  in  them isHwnary  cause;  and  that  charge.  (The  appropriations  to  the  Chinese 
these  three  addresses  be  issued  to  the  Church  in  Missions  were  afterward  reconsidered,  and 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  appeal  from  the  Com-  $114,011  appropriated.     See  page  574.) 
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Eight  P.  M. 
In  the  eyening  a  platform  meetiog  was  held 
in  the  Central  Church  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  James  M.  King.      The  subject  was  **  Our 
Domestic  Missions.^ 

Friday,  Novem:;er  13. 

Bishop  Ninde  presided.  Bishop  Hartzell  led 
the  devotions. 

The  motion  by  which  the  appropriations  to 
West  China  were  referred  to  the  Mission  for  re- 
distribution was  reconsidered,  and  the  amount 
was  referred  to  the  Board.  Communications 
from  the  Woman^s  Home  and  Woman^s  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Baldwin  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Bishop  Walden  and  Drs.  Hammond  and 
Goucher.  A  special  claim  from  the  Foochow 
3[ission  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Bishop  Fowler,  Dr.  Sanford,  and  Colonel 
Dobbins. 

Japan  was  taken '  up.  Rev.  A.  Hodgetts 
moved  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $50,851  for 
missionary  work  in  Japan.  Bishop  Walden 
contended  against  the  motion.  lie  said  that 
the  Japanese  field  could  stand  a  reduction  much 
better  than  that  of  China,  which  was  cut  yes- 
terday. Dr.  L.  Curts  moved  to  make  the  ap- 
propriation $48,576,  or  4  per  cent  below  last 
year.  3Ir.  Aid  en  Speare  maintained  that  the 
missionaries  in  Japan  get  better  pay  and  could 
endure  a  reduction  better  than  missionaries  else- 
where, but  Dr.  Leonard  corrected  him.  Bishop 
Walden  made  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  native  evangelistic  work  in  Japan.  Bishop 
Fowler  said  that  no  missionary  field  of  the 
Church  was  more  important  than  that  of  Japan. 
He  entitled  that  couytry  the  Great  Britain  of 
Asia. 

Dr.  Buckley  compared  the  Methodist  denom- 
inations with  other  denominations,  and  averred 
that  Japan  needed  the  strong  arm  of  Methodism. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  Japan  should  be 
granted  all  that  could  be  spared.  The  sum  of 
$48,576  was  then  appropriated  for  work  in 
Japan,  including  $11,000  for  native  evangelistic 
propaganda. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  next  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Smith  read  the  amounts  recom- 
mended for  Korea,  and  spoke  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing no  reduction  to  this  field.  The  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  was  $14,504 
for  the  work,  being  less  than  the  amount 
granted  last  year.     Bishop  Walden  moved  that 


the  amount  be  $14,285,  being  4  per  cent  less 
than  last  year,  and  that  amount  was  granted. 

The  report  for  India  was  read  by  Dr.  Leonard, 
recommending  a  total  appropriation  (exclusive 
of  Malaysia)  of  $142,000.  Bishop  Thobum  was 
granted  the  floor  without  limit  of  time  to  pre- 
sent the  needs  of  the  work.  Bishop  Thobum 
said:  '^Itis  an  immense  task  to  start  work 
among  so  many  millions  of  people,  yet  we  have 
,  already  e^]t|ri)lished  there  five  Conferences.  Some 
one  asked  a  little  while  ago  if  any  of  our  mis- 
sionaries got  less  than  ordinary  salaries.  I  know 
one  who  for  two  years  has  received  $30  a  year. 
Another,  some  time  ago,  received  $18.75  a 
month,  of  which  $10  was  to  go  for  board.  But 
let  me  say  that  we  are  face  to  face  in  India  with 
what  promises  to  be  the  greatest  famine  in  the 
century.  It  is  just  commencing,  but  already 
women  are  selling  their  children  in  the  streets 
for  ten  cents  apiece.  The  cost  of  living  has 
been  increased  50  per  cent,  and  there  is  no  hope 
of  relief  to  be  looked  for  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  We  must  ask  this  year  for  $2,500 
more  than  we  got  last  year.  Your  recent  po- 
litical agitation  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
price  of  silver  in  India.  Whereas  I  used  to  get 
8)  to  3f  rupees  for  $1,  after  the  campaign  here 
had  started  I  could  only  get  3}  rupees.  This 
has  cut  down  our  income  and  somewhat  affected 
your  credit.'' 

Bishops  FitzGerald  and  McCabe  objected  to 
any  increase  for  India.  They  said  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  that  field  had  been  increased 
every  year,  that  special  contributions  had  been 
used  to  support  preachers,  and  when  these 
sources  failed  the  harden  had  fallen  on  the 
Missionary  Committee.  **  Altogether,''  said 
Bishop  McCabe,  ''India  gets  $309,253  a  year 
for  Methodist  mission  work." 

Bishop  Fowler  claimed  that  the  Board  in 
New  York  had  been  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
India.  Bishop  Andrews  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  India. 

Secretary  Leonard  stated  that  the  converts 
there  were  75,000,  while  those  of  all  China  num- 
bered 16,000.  In  India  there  are  91  foreign 
missionaries,  a  far  larger  number  than  that  in 
China.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  larger  ap- 
propriation of  India  was  not  at  all  out  of  pro- 
portion. 

Treasurer  Eaton  opposed  the  increase  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  funds.  Bishop  Foss  made  a 
strong  appeal  for  the  advance.  **  A  few  years 
ago,"  said  he,  **  we  thought  that  Bishop  Tho- 
bum was  speaking  wildly  when  he  predicted 
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that  the  numher  of  converts  in  that  land  would     Liberia,  work  as  it  ia $5,000 

Boon  number  10,000  a  year.     Now  we  find  that  R^inforcemenis  lo  till  vncancies. .....  3,000 

^-  Ai^t^x^     ^       Lv.      t  11311  J        J  io/>AA  Ten  new  Btationa  among  heathen  iu  Li- 

prediction  more  than  fulfilled,  and  18,000  con-  ^^^                    **                        2  700 

Tcrta  made  in  ten  months.     With  such  a  won-  -J $10,700 

derful  increase  in  the  work  and  its  results,  can  Ck>ngo  Mission  Conferenoe,  12  stations              4.000 

we  cut  down  the  means  of  its  support,  or  even  rr  •  1  #  -  *  r  •»-                           ZTTZTl 

^  .,       ,  ,        •..  1 1     "^  Total  for  Africa $14,700 

fail  to  increase  them? ^' 

Dr.  Leonard  made  a  motion  thlit  the  extra  ^"^^P  ^"^^  ""^^^  *^«  adoption  of  the  re- 

$10,000  granted  India  this  year  be  pud  from  P^^^'                             . 

the  Contingent  Fund  for  1897.    It  was  decided  Bishop  Hartzell,  who  was  soon  to  leave  for 

by  the  Committee  that  no  action  was  necessary,  ^^"^^    ««^^®    *^    interesting  account  of    the 

as  the  Board  was  clothed  with  authority  suffi-  -^.fncan  field,  of  which  he  has  made  a  close  study, 

cient  to  take  the  amount  from  the  Contingent  ^®  ^^°*  °^«^  *^«  ^««^«  ^^  ^^«  "^^^^^  \>^\Xm^^  of 

Fund  of  this  year.  *^®  Congo,  East  African,  Central  African,  and 

South  African  Districts.     Dr.  E.  H.  Richards, 

Apternoon  Session.  he  said,  had  nearly  completed  the  translation  of 

•   Bishop  Walden  held  the  chair  after  the  noon  the  Bible  into  the  Tongo  language  in  East 

recess.      Bishop  Thoburn  again  made  a  strong  Africa,  which  would  open  the  way  to  mission 

appeal    for  the  India  appropriation.      It  ap-  work  among  3,000,000  people  just  south  of  the 

peared  that  it  had  been   found  necessary  to  Zambezi  River. 

raise  $10,000,  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Leonardos  mo-  Bishop  Newman  thought    it    advisable    for 

tion,  for  the  payment  of  salaries  in  India  out-  Bishop  Hartzell  to  spend  a  year  or  two  in  travel 

side  of  the  appropriations  made  by  last  year's  over  the  African  fields  before  the  Church  should 

Committee.      The  speaker  wanted    that    sum  undertake  the  responsibility  of  an  increase  of 

counted  in  with  last  year's  appropriation  to  work  there. 

form  a  basis  for  thia  year's  sum.     It  was  op-  Bishop  Fowler  gave  an  eloquent  eulogy  of 

posed  by  Bishop  McCabe.     It  was  finally  de-  Bishop  Hartzell,  and  praised  his  loyal  Christian 

cided,    however,   to  devote    $134,000   to  the  spirit. 

whole  of  India  and  $8,036  for  the  work  in  ^Ta-  Dr.  Buckley  advised  the  appropriation  recom- 

laysia.     (Afterward  changed.     See  page  575.)  mended  by  the  special  committee. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Africa  was  The  report  was?  unanimously  adopte<l  by  a 

read  by  Dr.  Baldwin.    It  made  the  following  rising  vote.     This  made  an  increase  of  $9,000. 

recommendations :  Bishops  Fowler,    Merrill,    Andrews,    Hurst, 

1.  That  we  accept  the  missionary  work  heretofore  **°^  Walden  rose  in  quick  succession  and  spoke 
known  as  *' Bishop  William  Taylor's  Self-supponing  i»  glowing  terms  of  praise  and  love  for  the 
Missions  in  Africa,"  and  constitute  them  foreign  Bishop  of  Africa,  and  from  the  depths  of  their 
missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  hearts  wished  him  Godspeed. 

2.  That  we  authorize  and  request  the  Board  of  ** There  is  a  lady  in  the  gallery,"  said  Bishop 
Managers  lo  accept  and  pay  annually  69  per  cent  of  McCabc,  **  whom  we  must  not  forget  in  our  ap- 
the  annuity  interest  on  $10,000  at"6  per  cent  during  preciating  thoughts  of  our  brother.  She  has 
the  lifetime  of  the  beneficiary  in  the  case,  and  at  5  been  to  him  a  helpful  and  loving  wife,  and  no 
per  cent  on  $390  during  the  lifetime  of  the  annul-  ^ne  can  overestimate  the  extent  of  her  sacrifice.'' 
tant  in  that  case,  on  condition  that  the  Building  and  cc  ^^,.3  ^3  ^^e  greatest  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
Transit  Sodety,  represented  by  Messr^^  ^^^j^^     ^^.^      „     remarked   Bishop    Walden. 

Grantor    New    lork,  transfer  free  of  all   incum-  «,,              •*    i.       •       i    x-*        t.  1 

L            X    .u    »r.    •           o    •  .      1,                      M  Then,  as  if  at  a  signal,  the  whole  company  rose 

brances  to  the  Missionary  Society  all  properties  of  ,            ..  t*i    .  1     .,     ..    ^,    .  1  .    ,    „     rn, 

whatever  kind  now  held  for  or  in  connection  with  *°^  ^^^      ^^^  be  the  He  that  binds."     There 

the  WUliam  Taylor  Missions  in  the  Angola  and  East  ^^''^  ^^"  °"  ^^^  ^^^^«  ^^  ^*^^  ^^''^^g  "^^°  ^^^^" 

Angola  Districts.  business  was  again  resumed. 

3.  Resohtd,  That  wo  refer  the  unpaid  obligations  '^^^  following  resolution,  presented  by 
due  the  William  Taylor  Mission  Fund  to  an  amount  Bishop  Foss,  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

not  exceeding  $4,500  to  the  Board  of  Managers  with  Resolved^  That  the  General  Missionary  (Committee 

power;  payment  of  said  obligations  to  be  mudo  out  hereby  records  the  cordial  appreciation  of  the  caro 

of  the  first  funds  received  from  bequests  and  legacies  and  tlioroughness  of  Bishop  Hartzcirs  preliminary 

for  work  in  Africa.  study  of  the  difficult  problems  in  our  work  in  Africa 

4.  That  the  following  appropriations  for  the  year  as  evidenced  in  his  report  presented  to-day,  and  will 
1897  be  made:  follow  its  appropriation  of  the  entire  amount  asked 
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by  him  with  iu  sjmpathetic  interest  in  his  work,  granted  last  year  increased  by  #700  necessary 

and   with  earnest  prayers  for  his  health  and  success  for   the   purpose  indicated.      After  some  dia- 

in  his  wide,  distant,  difficult,  and  very  important  field,  cussion  $4,650  was  grranted,  including  |600  for 

The  appropriations  to  Missions  in    Europe  t^©  reinforcement  mentioned. 

wei«  taken  up  and  the  following  made  :  ^  resolution   was  offered  by  Bishop  Foss, 

Rortb  Germany.                       1897.         1898.  signed  also  by  Dr.  8.  F.    Upham,   Mr.  Alden 

SLr*!i.;;  :..::.•; *^^'2S      *"'S  Speare,  Rev.  L.  H.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  John  F. 

Grant  In  aid  (debts) 930           930  Goucher,  recognizing  the  great  work  of  Bishop 

ixnX $iii^      $i2jS  Thobum    in    India.     The    resolution    was    as 

Swttaerland.                                  18B7.          189ft.  follows: 

SS^ildldeits)        ::.:::::  ^m        **'^  ^^^   ^^^'^  *>f  ^*  anticipated    absence   of    Bishop 

Thobum  from  the  meetings  of  the  Oencral  Miss  onary 

^^**'^ *"'^**        ^'^^^  Committee  and  from  the  country  for  several  years  U> 

Norwmj.                                     1897.         189ft.  come,  we  desire  to  express  to  him,  and  through  him 

Seliooi  at  dirte^uoia. ....... .....        500            800  to  his  fellow-laborers  in  India  and  Malayusia,  our 

ij.^jj^                                     $12^      tiaLa^  ^®'"^  ^^^^  appreciation  of  the  marvelous   work  of 

-_,      ,.    **".*. #  o    'II  V«                             X  p™c«  accomplished  in  the  rcoent  years  under  his 

The  disposition  of  South  (iermany  was  post-  *^  .         ,       ^     .  ,      .     .                «  u     n   » •.    *_ 

^                 ,     ^                      ...  episcopal  supervision  in  immonao    fields,  "white  to 

poned  to  permit  tbe  presentation  of  important  ^^^  ^^^^  „  ^^^  ^^„.^^  everywhere  for  multiplied 

matters  concerning  the  work  there.  y^^^  ^^  ^p^„     ^^  ^nd  our  rich  successes  in 

grave  embarrassments.    Our  prayers  are  answered 

From  5  to  7  r.  M.  a  most  delightful  reception  by  the  conversion  of  scores  of  thousands  of  heathena, 

was  tendered  the  Committee  by  Bishop  and  ^Irs.  ^^^^  ^e  ^^^^  ahepherd  and  teach.     We  earnestly 

Nindc  at  their  home  in  Cass  Park.  ''"^^  ^^^^  ^^^  contributions  of  the  Church  would  en- 

t>  \r  *^^®  ^^  ^^  h^e^  the  trumptt  calls  of  Providence  in 

^'  '   *  India   more   rapidly,   and   we   as«uro  our    beloved 

A  splendid  audience  hsteneil   to  the  evening;  brother,  the  misaiooary  bisliop  of  lUl  va^i  empire, 

addresses    by    Secretary    A.    B.    Leonard   and  which  he  has  for  thiriy.aeveu  yeaw  be^n  eUiouaf 

3ishop  W.  F.  Mallalieu  on  the  subject  of  China,  for  our  Kini;,  of  otir  l.vt»Iie>t  iniaitMi  iu  his  wv>rk  aini 

Korea,  and  Japan.  of  our  eariiMt  priiyera  fivr  iu  iaerv^jwAia?  sm^^vmme^ 

The  senrices  were   opened   with   prayer  by  xjjjj  resolution  was  aat>}Ki«r^  by  a  ri*iag  voi^. 

Dr.   H.   H.   Lowry,  and  a  Bible    reading    by  ^^  nwiwiuleil   u>  iu  a  U^   U^Ut   wwU  by 

Kcv.  George  Heber  Jones,  of  Korea.     Harold  RIshop  Thobunv 

Jarris  sang  a  solo.  Xhe  nfttnaiml^r  »xf  iW  n^vmin^  m**  «w^pi^l 

Satcrdat,  Novescber  14.  ^>ib  diM^iisi<»a  <>«  iW  :;^vaiilt,  t)<<i»wai^  Mua^tvn. 

Bishop  MalUlieu   presided  at    the  morning  ^  P^H*^»«»«^  ^s^x^\^\  ii«  a  Wi5/f  tr^  lU*li.>p 

session,  and  Rev.  W.  J.    Martindale  led  tiie  de^  0^>»WU  Ha*  I>^  w^W..  4Uuu>ii^>4^  i.^mk»^h  iIm 

Totions.     The   following   appropriaUons  were  W«l<^ya«  \l;>^*'*  u  ^Ww4^x  *^.»mV4  W  lake. 

g^eden.                             189r.            iSBd.  Th(>  ^i'-^Ul   iu<uiifi.i\hA'4  AA  \4t*i*i*M^  \J*  iIm  a|v- 

For  work |lo,384     $16,0^5  j4*\>j.iUjv.'-^,   4iM«»»*w.i;^t^    4v.  #"4i.  >^  V^  ^cxkvt   i^\w 

School  at  Upsahi \M0         1.3i>^  ihi*  4'<<^»»i   *ViM*k       X  ^.w^^'m  ^4 '^«v^)v*fi3^«.^aui  wtetv 

fl6,i-,4     fl.,4,'  s^v^v    i^mi  */.  .4.W    f^N  ^Vi   m-^i   f.w  ♦i\ 

F^^                  ...fc!^      ♦i{!^%  r-*'**^     ^ VAM.VM  ;......  ..w*...^  .auk ,c^ 

Copenhagen  Church .  .       81*3            y.W  ^^  ^^>^->^*.4^>  . ^  o^....>.m:*  a^   in^^^qvvl  i.^  a  ^ai*- 

PlAtaHKl  and  SL  Pecersbunr.  i*<^.            l^^-  \'*.*4H  *»^/»  X '^"iw.  >S/^»*«s*<»  <*^^Ji*  S/Wvjviwx  l**Ai»WL'. 

For  work $4.0>0       ♦^."iiH*  V')**    ^^»  ?/  ♦♦  •♦»►   >♦♦♦♦»>  ♦♦^^.w    ^J^iO.  4wi  4^'Jkt  Iv* 

The  Finland  Mission  was  repre*«»utc'^l  b>  IV  x>.#,4).  i'So**.^*.^ 

Palmer,  the  secretarv  in  char^».     U«?  *|s»ik^  «.»  •'^*              ^****^ 

the  effect  that  the  plan  was  to  m:ik«»  im%-^u:.'-^  ^      .          '      ^ 

for  the  return  to  Finland  of  the  fir^c  h\   «  *.  Cv  ^^  ^^^  Vr^w,.*  V»o.,  :o^.        u  ^wi/          I  <M^ 

educated    in   the  United   States   in  K\H'ik<\i  *»*.  

with  oar  Church,  and  he  asked  for  %i\<  A4w.«>^4t  ^ij.  ^^^     4^4.4-JCiA 
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The  matter  of  a  special  grant  to  Dr.  Salz- 
berger,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Conference, 
was  referred  to  the  Board,  with  power. 

Afternoon  Session. 

Bishop  Fowler  held  the  chair  in  the  afternoon 
session,  which  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Bishop  Hurst.  Under  the  rules,  after  devoting 
two  days  to  foreign  missions,  it  was  necessary 
to  consider  domestic  missions  for  two  days,  and 
the  latter  subject  was  accordingly  taken  up. 

White  work  in  the  South,  except  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  was  the  subject  of  a  motion  by 
Bishop  Foss,  to  the  effect  that  the  amount  given 
last  year,  less  four  per  cent,  be  again  appropri- 
ated, and  the  sum  be  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Bishops  Walden,  Mallalieu,  Foss, 
and  Hurst,  Drs.  J.  M.  Carter,  A.  J.  Taylor,  R.  T. 
Miller,  W.  J.  Martindale,  L.  H.  Stewart,  and 
H.  N.  Herrick,  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
ferences, for  distribution.  This  prevailed,  and 
the  sum  of  (46,588  was  accordingly  devoted  to 
this  work.  Dr.  Baldwin  announced  the  seating 
of  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler,  first  reserve  lay  dele- 
gate of  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  the  place  of 
General  Rusling,  detained  by  sickness. 

The  same  n  cthod  was  followed  in  disposing 
of  the  work  in  Class  6,  of  colored  work,  mostly 
in  the  South,  the  amount  to  be  redistributed 
being  $43,545. 

Class  No.  7,  being  missions  among  foreign- 
speaking  populations  in  the  United  States,  was 
then  taken  up,  and  the  following  appropria- 
tions made : 


1897. 


Northern  Swedish $5, 300 

Western  Swedish 4,512 

Wilmington 500 


1896. 
$5,300 
4,70<^) 
582 


Webh  Mlflsions.  1807. 

Northern  New  York. . .  $300 

Philadelphia 397 

Rock  River 450 

Wyoming 200 


1896. 

$300 
414 
500 
300 


$1,347   $1,514 

Dr.  J.  F.  Chaffee  moved  for  a  committee  of 
three  to  consider  new  work  among  foreign- 
speaking  populations  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  chair  appointed  Bishop  Mallalieu  and  Drs.  D. 
F.  Pierce  and  S.  F.  Upliam. 

Swedish  Missions  were  next  considered,  and 
the  following  appropriations  made : 

1897.  1890. 

Austin $1,340  $1,395 

California 2,232  2,325 

Central  Swedish 3,840  4,000 

Colorado   357  372 

East  Maine 345  372 

New  England 4,000  5,000 

New  England  Southern. . .  1,032  1,700 

New  York 893  930 

New  York  East 3,350  3,000 


$29,101    $29,676 

Bishop  Cranston  moved  that  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  bishop  presiding  the  last  two 
years,  Dr.  J.  F.  Goucher,  and  the  district  repre- 
sentative consider  and  report  in  regard  to  nil 
appropriations  to  Conferences  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Dr.  Eaton  moved  that  four  per  cent 
be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  appropriated 
last  year  and  the  balance  referred  f)  this  com- 
mittee for  redistribution  and  report.  The  mo- 
tion was  thus  amended  and  adopted. 

Petitions  for  missions  among  mutes  and 
among  Italians  and  Poles  in  Buffalo  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  New  Work. 

Eight  P.  M. 

At  night  addresses  were  made  on  the  mission 
fields  of  Mexico,  Europe,  and  South  America  by 
Bishop  Foss,  Bishop  Hurst,  and  Dr.  Drees. 

Sabbath  Services. 

Dr.  Thobum  and  'the  local  pastors  have 
utilized  the  fund  of  missionary  information 
brought  to  them  by  the  Committee  in  a 
most  commendable  manner.  The  pulpits  of 
Detroit  were  occupied  by  bishops  and  preach- 
ers and  missionaries,  and  they  made  it  a  red-let- 
ter day  for  missions  in  the  city. 

Monday,  November  16. 

Bishop  J.  N.  FitzGerald  was  in  the  chair  this 
morning  when  the  meeting  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  at  the  Central  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  opened  with  the  usual 
devotional  exercises.  A.  D.  Traveller,  Super- 
intendent of  the  City  Missions  in  Glticago,  led 
in  prayer. 

As  Bishop  Newman  will  leave  for  California 
to-morrow  noon,  it  was  decided  to  make  the 
consideration  of  the  South  American  and  Mex- 
ican Missions,  of  which  he  is  in  charge,  the 
order  of  business  this  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  E.  L.  Dobbins,  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Classes  5  and  6  was  taken  up, 
and  the  following  appropriations  were  made: 

Class  5. — White  Work  in  the  South. 


1897. 

Alnbama $2,G40 

Arkausas 4,600 

AUantic  Mission 825 

Austin 3,420 

Blue  Ridjre 2,465 

Central  Tennessee 3,100 


1896. 
$2,790 
4,650 

•  •   •   • 

3,720 
3.255 
3,162 


General  Missioitarij   Vommiitei: 


GuirMiMiu.1 

HoLton 

MtMortri!.'!'.'!'!.'.'!.* 

Si.  John's  HiiTM 

...       1.530 

. . .  2,600 
. . .  4,300 
. . .  3,«0 
. . .      S,!00 

Towl 

Cl*ss  6.— (Vil 

Allnnlft. 

Cenlr»l   Alabamn. . . . 

. .  .S4C,E3S 

OBEU  Work. 

...  81.134 
. . .      a.544 

Leiinfiton 

. . .       2.300 

MiMiMippi 

3,510 
...       1,020 

S»v«Dn.1, 

South  CirolitiB 

...      1.SM 

. . .      -l.SSS 

Upper  MissiMippi 

- .      2,*68 

WeitTeina 

Tnta] 

. . .      .1,760 

The  specinl  Ciitntnirtee  on  ihu  Cotirerenees  on 
tbc  Northwest  Pacific  Coast  was  read  b;  its 
chairman,  Dr.  Ooudicr,  and  naa  adopted. 
These  Coafercncca  belong  to  various  ['Iogscb, 
fend  they  received  apjiropriatious  as  follows: 

Idaho f 4.000 

Columbia  Ri»<ir 7.000 

Piiget  Sound G.tiOO 

Oregou 4,100 

Pui{B(  Sound,  Swediih I  6()0 

WMteni  Norweirlan-DaniBii !>.000 

North  PucifloOonnan 4,000 

S;i5,700 
The  following  oppropriatioDH  were  made  to 
Norwegian  and  Danish  work ; 


New  EnRland 

$388 

tsoo 

Now  York  Eul 

2,000 

Nnrwegiun  and  Daniili. 

8.000 

0,300 

Western       NorwogiRn- 

9.000 

11,180 

The  following  appropriatio 

rreneli  Million!!.  n 

Gnlf  Miaiion S 

Now  Englind 

New  HaiupsliirD 

Nortliwest  Indiana 

Rock  Itivor I. 


New  Mpiico g 

N.  Moiico,  for  schools, 
.New  York  Eaau 


$4,352 

IBM. 
|1.5a6 


$12,750         $13,950 


$tg.83S         $2:>,760 

On  motion  of  Uiehop  Waldfn,  the  German 
work  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Bishop*  Merrill,  Andrews.  Wntden,  Fowler, 
and  FitzOerald,  iiod  Rovs.  Ijtiiipert,  Jackson, 
ftod  Sanford.  and  Messrs.  Alden  Spearc  and 
H.  K.  Carroll. 


The  appropriation  to  Honolnlu  wna  put  at 
the  diaposal  of  the  resident  bishop  at  San 
Francisco,  and  fSOO  is  to  be  availablo  January 
1,  1897, 

Encouraging  reports  were  made  relative  to 
the  work  among  the  Chinese,  many  of  wliom 
arc  yearly  converted  to  Christianity  despite 
the  popular  notion  that  most  of  them  attend 
Sunday  schools  merely  lo  learn  the  '■Meiitan" 
language.  Dr.  A.  D.  I^eonard  stated  that 
Chinese  Mcthodisia  arc  \eTy  liberal  iu  their 
coDtribotions  to  the  Church,  and  urged  that 
the  full  amount  asked  for  by  those  In  charge  of 
the  work  in  Southern  California  be  granted. 
But  ft  cut  was  made  nevertheless. 

Bishop  Pow,  iu  speaking  of  the  Japanese 
work  in  California  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  American  fljig  may 
float  over  Honolulu  in  a  year  or  two. 

On  motion  of  Dr,  Leonard,  the  Indian  work 
WM  referred  lo  a  committee  consisting  of 
Bishop  McCabe,  Dn,  D.  F,  Pierce,  II.  N.  Iler- 
rick,  J.  F.  Chaffee,  and  8.  A.  Thomson, 

.\ftehnoon  Sebsjos. 
The  Committee  rcaasembleil  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Bishop  Newman.  The  devotions  were 
led  by  Rev.  G.  Heber  Jones,  of  Korea.  The 
following  appropriations  were  made  to  Dohe- 
roian  and  Hungarian  Misaions: 
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1887.         1896.  -  This  Tras  laid  on  the  table,   and   the    zna- 

^«X;:::::::;::::::::f3oo    2^2?  j»"*y  ^r^ *^^;^^,  ]^»  -«'« »'  ^  »<»»•.,. ^- 

Plttsbiirf?. 1,116        1  162  appropnation  of  $20,000  was  made  to  Chih,  at 

Rock  River 3,600        3,600  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

Upper  Iowa 600  668 

EVENINO   SE88I0K. 

While  the  discussion  of  Bohemian  mission 

work  was  going  on,  Dr.  J.  M.  King  arose  and  Bishop  McCabe   presided,    and    Dr.   S.   L. 

said :  **  It  seems  to  me  not  out  of  place  to  pause  Baldwin  conducted  devotional  exercises.     The 

here  for  a  moment  to   celebrate  an  historic  ^^^^  addresses  ordered  by  the  Committee,  in- 

crent.     On  the  16th  of  November,  1834,  there  ^""^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  *^  *^®  Church,  were  dcliv- 

was  bom  a  man  who  early  entered  the  Metho-  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^'  ^  Carroll,  Dr.  J.  P.  Cbaffcc, 

dist  ministry  and  has  long  occupied  one  of  the  *°^  ^^'^^P  ^^^'«'-     ^"^  °^^^^^°  «^  ^''-  »«<^*^- 

highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  Church.     Dr.  ^^y*  *  ^^*®  ^^  ^^*°^  ^*«  extended  to  the  wiit- 

Homer  Eaton  has  not  found  the  treasurership  of  ^"  °^  ^^^  P*P«"'  *°^  *^®  printing  and  pub- 

this  Committee  a  bed   of   roses.     When  any  ^^^^^^^  «^  *^°  addresses  were  ordered, 

motion  arises,  except  one  involving  a  four  per  ^be    following    report  on  dissemination  of 

cent  cut,  ho  objects.    As  a  simple  token  of  our  missionary  information  was  read  in  behalf  of 

affection  we  present  him  with  this  little  gift."  ^^®  subcommittee  by  Dr.  Kmg: 

A  large  and  beautiful  bunch  of  roses  was  then  I.  We  commdDd  to  the  Board   of  Managers  of 

handed  to  Dr.  Eaton.     The  treasurer  responded  tho  Missionary  Society  a  prompt  detennioation  of 

in  a  happy  speech  of  thanks.  the  number  of  missionary  publications  they  will  issue 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Eaton,  it  was  decided  *'  P"C€S  and  of  a  character  which  will  warrant  the 

to   pay  from   the   missionary  treasury  the  ex-  «^P^tation  of  a  largely  increased  circuhition,  and 

penses  of    the  representatives  of    the  official  ^^'  ^^^^    ^^^   measures  to    place    these   pnbli- 

-  pg.  cations  extensively  in  the  homes  of  our  preachers. 

The  order  of  the   day  being  the  report  of  "^f^I;  "'"•  '"«"']«"'•    ,.          ,       ^,      , 

.,     ^          ...            f.     xi.  .4        .        •*.          X  1  2.  Wo  commend  the  editors  of  our  Church  papers  1 

the  Committee  on  South  America,  it  was  taken  -      ,     ,                       ^    ..      .        1 .  »    ,       , 

^  for  the  large  space  and  attention  which  they  have 

P*                         .           ,  given  to  the  cause  of  missions  and  solicit  from  them 

Two  reports  from  the  committee  were  ren-  eonUnued    help  in   informing    and    educating    Uic 

dered.     The    majority    report,  given    by  Dr.  church 

Buckley,  recommended  that  the  offer  of  the  3.  ^ve  recommend  the  preparation  in  tract  form 
Trustees  of  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  80-  of  a  simple  and  lucid  plan  for  cultivating  and  car- 
ciety,  represented  by  Mr.  Anderson  Fowler  and  rying  out  systematic  beneficence  by  individublp, 
Mr.  R.  Grant,  be  accepted.  This  was  to  sell  the  churches,  and  Sunday  schools, 
property  in  Chili  to  the  Missionary  Society  for  4.  We  hear  with  pleasure  that  the  missionary 
$100,000,  to  be  paid  in  annual  amounts  of  secretaries  are  planning  to  establish  missionary 
$5,000.  Bishop  Foss  offered  a  minority  report  libraries  in  our  local  churches,  Sunday  schools,  and 
recommending  that  the  mission  work  in  Chili  JoMUf^  people's  organizations,  and  we  heartily  com- 
be left  on  the  self-supporting  basis,  as  it  is  now.  ^^"^^  *''^«  movement  to  our  people. 

The  debate  was  carried  on  vigorously.  When  ^-  ^'  ^"^  urgently  desirable  to  cultivate  a  mis- 
Bishop  Foss  arose  to  oppose  the  majority  re-  ^^^^^'^  "P*"*  ^°  ^'^®  ^^"^'^°  '"'^  ^°"^**  ^^  °"'' 

port  Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  the  time  limit  be  ^^"'"*^»  *"^  '^  ^^"^^'^  '^""^  \  systematic  benefi- 
I'r.  J  ^  I-'  J  XI-  x»  .  J  cence,  we  earnestly  request  the  editor  and  pub- 
lifted  from  him,  and  the  same  thinfif  was  done  ,.  t          r         o     1         11       ui     „•        ^       • 

^.  ,        ,,      .,,  .                       ....  hshers  of  our  Sunday  school  publications  to  give 

for  Bishop  Memll  in  support  of  the  majority  ^^^  ^^^^^  ;„  ^.^,,  .^,„^  „f  ^,  ^^^  p„bUc«tions 

report.  ^^^  missionary  information  and   instruction,  and  we 

The  minority  report  was  laid  on  the  table  by  ^Iso  earnestly  request  the  Board  of  Managers  of  tho 

a  vote  of  26  to  14.     Bishop  Foss  then  moved  Missionary  Soc  ely   to  designate   or    employ  some 

the    following   substitute  for  the  majority  re-  competent  person  or  persons   to  furnish  fresh  and 

port :  attractive   missionary   matter  for  these   periodicals, 

The  General  Comnultee  believe  that  It  is  impossi-  ^^»'<^'^  ^""^  ^'*^®  *  circulation  of  over  38,000,000  copies 

ble   for  us  to  carry  on  missions  in  Chili  on  the  self-  aoii^aiiy- 

supporting   plan,  and  therefore   recommend  to  tho  The  work    in    South   America,    east   of   the 

Board  of  Managers  to  return  the  bond  for  ilio  deliv-  Andes,  was  next  considered,  and  the  field  elo- 

ery  of  the  property  in  question  to  tho  Trustees  of  tlio  quently  represented  by  Bishop  Newman,   Dr. 

Transit  and  Building  Fund  Socieiy.  Jackson,   and  others.     The  committee   recom- 
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mended  $51,060,  but,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Curts, 
the  amount  was  made  $48,748.* 

The  recommendation  of  the  subcommittee 
for  $7,600  to  Peru  was  concurred  in. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the 
proposed  new  work  in  Buffalo  among  the  Poles, 
the  Committee  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  November  17. 

Bishop  Bowman  presided  at  the  morning 
session,  and  Dr.  Johnson  led  the  devotions. 
After  the  proving  of  the  records,  the  speeches,  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Upham,  were  limited  to  three 
minutes.  Dr.  Leonard  reported  the  following 
redistribution  for  India  and  Malaysia,  and  it 
was  adopted : 

1897.  1806. 

North  India $58,8G0  $58,260 

Northwest  Iiidin 24,792  24,095 

South  India 19,202  19.120 

BombHj 17,952  17,180 

Benpral-Burma 12,242  11,345 

MalajMis 9,378  8.370 

$142,426         $138,370 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  to 
Italian  Missions : 

IvjHT.  lovU. 

Cincinnati  (al disposal  of  roFidcnt 

biahop) $400  $400 

Iiouisiaoa                 '*             1,200  1,200 

New    Kngland 1,200  1,116 

New  York  (at  dispos  .1  <.»r  resi- 
dent bishop) .1,255  3,255 

PhilHdelphia            "             2.135  2,135 

Keck  River               *             1,023  1,023 


1897. 

Oregon $672 

Puget  Sound 350 

Wisconsin 384 


1806. 

$700 

350 

400 


$9,213     $9,129 

The  Portuguese  work  in  the  New  England 
Southern  Conference  was  given  $288  ($300  last 
year). 

Hebrew  mission  work  in  the  New  York  Con- 
ference was  ^iven  $893,  the  amount  last  year 
having  been  $030. 

The  report  of  the  Comraittec  on  the  American 
Indians  was  adopted,  niakiug  appropriations  as 
follows : 

1897.  1896. 

CaUforni.i $88:5  $020 

Central  N(;w  York,  OnondaguB.  500  500 

"         *•         ••      Oneidas...  192  200 

Gnumbia  River 1,152  1,200 

1  »etroit 5 1 .{  534 

(iencsco,  Tonau  anda 240  250 

"        ('itllaraiijfus  (at   di.**- 

posal  of  reaideut  bishop)  ...  240  250 

Mic'hij|:an GOO  023 

Minne«*ota 427  445 

Navajo    (at    disposal     of    the 

Board) 1.071  1,116 

North    Montana :     for    rio^^an 

Indian  Missi')[i,  to  l>eadii!in- 

istered  hy  Hoard 1,200  1,250 

Northern  New  York 513  5:>4 


Total $8,937  $9,272 

The  following  appropriations  were  made  to 
Conferences  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver: 

1897.  1896. 

Detroit $4,366  $4,548 

East  Maine 1,607       1,674 

Maine 1,210       1,260 

Michigan 8,936  4,100 

New  Hampshire 1.161       1,210 

Northern  New  Y'ork 1,072       1,1 16 

Troy 800         840 

Vermont 1,210       1,260 

West  Wisconsin 4,013  4,180 

Wilmington 600  500 

Wisconsin 3,552  3,700 


Total $23,527  $24,388 

For  Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and 
States  north  of  them,  including  Black  Hills  and 
Oklahoma  Conferences,  appropriations  were 
made: 

1897.  1896. 

Black  HilU $4,320  $4,500 

"         ♦'  for  schools 1,000  1,000 

Dakota 9,600  11,000 

Dee  Moines 1,085  1,130 

Kansas 1,200  1,300 

MinnesoU 3  437  3,580 

Nebraska 2,150  3,000 

North  D  ikota 8,040  9,000 

North  Nebraska 5,000  6,200 

Northern  Biinnesota 4,978  5,485 

Northwest  Iowa,   3.571  3.720 

Northwest  Kansas 6,700  7,000 

Northwest  Nebraska 3.500  4,000 

Oklahoma 14.000  14,000 

South  Kanww 1,440  1,500 

Southwest  Kansas 5,500  6,000 

West  Nebraska 6,500  8,000 


Total $32,621  $90,415 

For  work  in  mountain  region  the  following 

appropriations  were  made: 

1897.  1890. 

Arizona    $5,700  $6,100 

Colorado 8,482  8,835 

Idaho 4,000  4.650 

Montana 5.647  5,77S 

Novadi 4,000  4.000 

New  Mexico  English 5,280  5.500 

North  Montana 4,000  4,000 

Utah 8  000  9,000 

**    for  schools 2,000  .'{.OOO 

Wyoming: 5.280  5.500 


Total ?J52,2HJ»  $56,363 

Afteunoon'  Session. 

Bishop  Merrill  presided,  and  Dr.  R.  T.  Miller 
conducted   the  devotions.     The  work  of  our 
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Mission  in  Utah  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
And  it  was  moved  and  adopted  that  the  Board 
be  requested  to  make  careful  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  schools  under  our  charge  in  Utah 
before  applying  the  appropriation. 

Class  No.  4,  being  Conferences  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  was  taken  up,  and  the  following  appro- 
priations made : 

1897.  1896. 

California S6,120  $6,115 

Columbia  River 7,600  6,045 

Oregon 4,100  2,790 

Piiget  Sound 6,000  5,580 

Southern  California 4,750  5,000 


Total $28,470  $29,470 

This  completed  the  domestic  missions,  and 
the  Committee  returned  to  the  consideration  of 
the  balance  of  the  work  in  foreign  lands. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Alden  Spcare 
moved  that  the  General  Committee  declare  its 
purpose  to  close  the  Mission  in  Bulgaria  with 
the  least  possible  expense,  taking  care  of  our 
missionaries. 

Treasurer  Eaton  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that 
$8,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  the  Mission  in 
Bulgaria.  Bishop  Andrews  moved  that  the  ap- 
propriation from  January  1  to  April  1,  1897,  bo 
at  the  rate  of  the  past  year,  and  afterward  at 
the  rate  of  $12,000  a  year.  Bishop  Walden 
moved  an  appropriation  of  $14,000.  On  motion 
of  Bishop  Foss,  the  motion  of  Treasurer  Eaton 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  27  to  0.  Dr. 
King  called  for  the  previous  question  and  it 
was  ordered  by  a  vote  of  28  to  8.  Bishop 
Andrews's  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  26. 
It  was  renewed,  however,  with  the  modification 
that  the  amount  for  the  balance  of  1897  be  at 
the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year,  and  this  was  adopted. 
This  makes  the  appropriation  as  follows: 

January  to  April,  1807 $3,871 

April  lo  December  31,  1897 7,500 


Total $11,371 

— the  same  to  be  administered  by  the  Board  and 
presiding  bishop. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $41,000  to  Italy,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  interest  on  the  Rome  debt  be 
a  first  claim  upon  the  appropriation,  and,  on 
motion,  that  amount  was  ordered.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Italy  then  presented  the  followiug 
report,  which  was  adopted : 

Tour  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the 
matter  of  an  application  for  an  appropriation  to  pay 
claims  against  our  new  property  in  Rome,   recom- 


mend that  when  the  Board  of  Managers  shall  have 
ascertained  the  axact  amount  of  indebtedness  re- 
maining on  said  property  they  ho  authorized  to 
adopt  such  plans  for  its  liquidation  at  the  earliest 
possible  day  as  may  to  them  seem  best 

To  Mexico  a  sum  of  $40,500  was  recom- 
mended. Dr.  Curts  moved  that  the  amount  be 
$47,546;  but  the  first-named  sum  was  fixed. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Palmer,  the  appro- 
priation to  China  was  reconsidered,  and  the  fol- 
lowing redistribution  of  the  appropriation 
made: 

• 

Foochow $27,000 

Central  China 33,000 

North  China   ($1,500  to  Peking 

Church) 41,511 

West  Chinn 12  500 


Total $114.01 1 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30 
this  evening. 

Evening  Session. 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  assembled 
for  its  final  session  at  7:30  o^clock,  Bishop  An- 
drews presiding.  Rev.  Dr.  Lam  pert  led  the 
devotions.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
South  Germany  was  called,  and  Bishop  An- 
drews, after  calling  Bishop  Warren  to  the 
chair,  read  the  report.  It  recommended  that 
the  sum  of  $6,500  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board,  to  be  administered  only  in  case  it  is 
found  that  the  AVesleyans  can  and  will  legally 
transfer  to  us  the  property  valued  at  $200,000, 
and  having  a  debt  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  also 
stipulated  that  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
shall  transfer  to  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of 
the  South  Germany  Conference  the  sum  of 
£2,500  or  £3,000.  In  case  all  the  preachers  do 
not  come  with  the  transfer  the  appropriation  is 
to  be  reduced  pro  rata.  And  it  is  stipulated 
that  this  appropriation  for  1897,  at  the  rate  of 
$12,500  a  year,  shall  not  obligate  the  Society 
in  the  future. 

The  report  was  adopted,  the  sum  appropriated 
being  $6,250  instead  of  $6,500. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  the  German  Work  was  adopted  as  follows : 

1897.  18^. 

Cahfornia  German $3,840  $4,000 

Central  German 4,375  4,567 

Chicago  German '.  .  3,772  3,929 

East  German 5,562  5,794 

North  Pacific  German 4,000  4,957 

Northern  German 2,973  3,097 

Northwest  German 3,443  3,58G 

St.  Louis  Gerttan 3,371  3,511 

Southern    German 3,840  4,000 

West  German 6,555  6,828 


Totai $41,731  ^44,259 


Notes  froin  South  America. 
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The  report  also  contained  a  recommendation 
to  the  German  Conferences  respecting  work  for 
Germans  in  the  large  cities.  This  was  laid  on 
the  table  by  a  vote  of  18  to  13. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  New  Work 
was  read  by  Rev.  D.  F.  Pierce,  recommending 
as  follows: 

1.  For  new  Italian  work  at  Buffalo,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $950. 

2.  For  new  work  among  Poles  in  Buffalo,  the 
sum  of  $550. 

3.  New  work  among  the  Spanish  in  Key 
West,  $500. 

No  recommendation  was  made  for  new  work 
among  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  Italians  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Swedes  in  Wyoming,  Welsh  in 
Oshkosh,  mutes  in  Philadelphia. 

The  entire  report  was  laid  on  the  table  after 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the  appropria- 
tions for  Buffalo. 

Dr.  King  read  a  fitting  memorial  of  Dr. 
Merritt  Hulburd,  which  was  adopted  by  a 
rising  Yote^and  ordered  sent  to  the  family  and 
published  in  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  nine  appointed 
to  devise  means  to  increase  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety's income  was  read  by  Dr.  Leonard,  and 
adopted. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  on  China 
was  read  by  Dr.  Jackson.  The  plan  of  the 
Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Shanghai  was 
approved  and  referred  to  the  Board,  with  power. 
The  overdraft  in  case  of  the  treasury  of  North 
China  Mission  was  ordered  paid  from  the  funds 
in  hands  of  treasurer. 

Secretary  Smith  brought  up  the  request  of  tlie 
Board  for  new  property  in  Korea  and  Japan, 
but  no  appropriation  was  made.  Secretary 
Smith  also  offered  the  following  resolution  in 
regard  to  the  appropriation  for  evangelistic 
purposes  in  Japan,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  20  to  8: 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judj^ment  the  appropriatioa 
for  naiivo  evaogelislic  work  in  tlie  Japan  Mission 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  appropriated  one  year 
ago,  and  the  policv  of  the  General  Committee  should 
be  to  decrease  from  year  to  year  the  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  reconsider  the  action 
by  which  the  total  amounts  for  home  and 
foreign  work  were  fixed,  and  that  the  totiils  for 
foreign  and  home  work  be  changed  as  follows : 
foreign  work,  $586, 800 ;  home  work,  $432,693; 
miscellaneous,  $120,000,  a  total  of  $1,139,493. 

Treasurer  Eaton  moved  that  the  foreign  work 
be  further  scaled  three  per  cent. 


Dr.  Goucher  moved  that  $40,000  lo  set  aside 
for  Contingent  Fund,  and  that  the  foreign  work 
be  scaled  one  per  cent.  Bishop  Merrill  moved 
that  all  reference  to  scaling  be  stricken  out 
from  the  actions  proposed.  Dr.  Goucher  with- 
drew his  motion,  and,  on  motion  of  I^shop  Foss, 
Treasurer  Eaton^s  motion  was  laid  on  the  tablr. 
It  was  then  moved  to  confirm  appropriations  as 
made,  and  unanimous  action  was  tlien  taken, 
thirty -six  voting,  adopting  the  motion  of  Bishop 
Foss  appropriating  $1,139,493. 

Secretary  Baldwin  read  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Making  Apportionments,  approving 
the  present  methods. 

After  several  resolutions  of  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations had  been  offered  and  adopted  the 
Committee  adjourned  $ine  die. 
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BY    REV.    GEORGE   G.    FROGGATT. 

The  ^lethodist  Episcopal  church  in  Lomas 
(Buenos  Ayres)  was  dedicated  to  public  worship 
not  long  ago,  $4,000  (Argentine  paper)  having 
been  raised  on  the  dedication  day  in  order  to 
liquidate  the  debt  on  the  building.  This  event 
was  justly  hailed  with  the  deepest  pleasure,  not 
only  by  the  members  of  our  own  denomination, 
but  also  by  many  members  of  other  evangelical 
denominations  in  Buenos  Ayres. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  announce  the  coming 
dedication  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  prob- 
ably within  a  couple  of  months,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  in  Trinidad,  Depart- 
ment of  Flore,  Uruguay.  We  have  not,  at  this 
writing,  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  money 
which  our  ofiicial  board  has  pledged  itself 
to  raise.  The  day  of  the  dedication  of  this 
church  will  be  a  red-letter  day  not  only  for  us, 
the  ofiicial  board  and  members  of  this  church, 
but  for  the  whole  Mission  likewise,  for  this  will 
be  the  first  Protestant  church  exclusively  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Spanish-speaking  brethren 
that  our  missionary  authorities  shall  have  raised 
outside  of  Montevideo  in  this  fine  and  promis- 
ing republic. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  dedication  services 
at  Lomas  was  the  presence  and  participation  in 
the  same  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cocks,  of  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew's Anglican  Church  (Rosario,  Argen- 
tine Republic),  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howell,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Buenos  Ayres.  We 
shall  enjoy  no  such  privilege  at  the  dedication 
of  our  church  here  in  Trinidad,  but  we  humbly 
trust  that  a  kindly,  ever-beneficent  Providence 
will  compensate  us  in  some  other  ways. 
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A  small  bond  of  '  'AdventistB  *^  have  presented 
themselves  in  3Iontevideo  and  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  are  strivin*^  hard  to  lead  as  many  simple 
hearts  astray  from  their  allegiance  to  sound 
Christian  doctrine  as  ])08sible  in  both  places; 
our  local  pastors,  however,  are  fully  aware  of 
their  presence,  and  have  determined  not  to  spare 
'  them  or  their  sophistries.  If  these  persons  are 
thoroughly  sincere,  and  in  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire to  obey  the  divine  law  to  the  very  letter, 
why  do  they  confine  their  missionary  efforts  to 
already  matured  Christian  believers,  when  they 
are  surrounded  by  so  many  thousands  of  down- 
right unbelievers  whichever  way  they  turn  their 
eyes? 

I  was  much  grieved  to  read  the  following 
item  in  the  last  number  of  the  Gleaner^  the  or- 
gan of  the  Toung  Hen^s  Christian  Association 
in  Buenos  Ayres :  **With  deep  regret  we  have 
to  record  the  death  from  consumption  of  our 
young  brother,  James  Bradford,  late  member  of 
our  committee,  who  leaves  behind  him  a  splen- 
did testimony  of  a  consistent,  God-honoring 
life,  and,  he  '  being  dead  yet  spcaketh.  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain/  ^^ 

We  arc  glad  to  learn  by  means  of  the  same 
paper  that  the  Protestant  Orphanage  and  Chil- 
dren's Home  established  in  Quilmas  is  doing 
finely.  The  friends  of  this  noble  institution 
should  make  a  grand  effort  and  purchase  prop- 
erty. A  good  brother  writing  us  quite  recently 
from  the  province  of  Cordoba,  Argentine  Ke- 
public,  says :  '*  It  is  more  than  two  years  since 
we  began  Protestant  religious  services  here  in 
Cordoba.  "We  have  been  able  to  do  a  little  for 
the  Master.  Of  all  who  attend  our  meetings 
hardly  one  Argentine  ever  enters.  There  are 
two  causes  for  this:  First,  the  power  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  over  the  people.  At  pres- 
ent the  population  of  the  city  of  Cordoba 
ascends  to  about  50,000  souls;  out  of  this  num- 
ber there  are  6,000  or  7,000  priests,  monks,  and 
students,  and  about  the  same  number  of  nuns 
and  sistera  of  charity.  Our  second  great  hin- 
drance, worse  indeed  than  the  first  one  quoted, 
is  the  conduct  of  the  so-called  Protestants.  It 
is  a  sbame  and  a  disgrace  the  way  English  and 
German  Protestants  curry  on  here." 

The  Rev.  W.  Tallon,  the  pastor  in  charge  of 
this  work,  lias  evidently  no  very  easy  task  be- 
fore him,  and  should  be  rci  icmbered  in  the 
prayers  and  in  tiie  warm,  practical  sympathi(  s 
of  all  God's  children.  This  same  brother  re- 
cently called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  Protes- 
tant residents  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  (capital  of 


the  Argentine  province  of  this  same  name)  and 
of  the  Protestant  colonists  round  this  city  with 
the  object  of  determining  with  them  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  establishing  regular  Prot- 
estant services  in  Santa  F^.  Perfect  unanimity 
reigned,  and  the  meeting  proved  a  complete 
success.  Many  of  those  present  pledged  them- 
selves to  contribute  with  a  fixed  monthly 
amount  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  these  services, 
and  the  Kev.  W.  Tallon,  presiding  elder  of  this 
district,  expects  to  secure  some  more  good 
monthly  subscribers  before  this  work  has  fairly 
commenced.  This  work  ought  to  prove  a  grand 
success. 

The  Kev.  H.  Compton,  pastor  of  our  Spanish 
congregation  in  the  **Aquada,^'  Montevideo,  who 
some  months  ago  found  himself  compelled,  act- 
ing under  medical  advice,  to  temporarily  resign 
his  charge  and  try  the  dryer  and  warmer  climate 
of  Paraguay,  still  continues  abroad ;  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  state,  however,  that  our  dear 
brother  finds  himself  somewhat  improved  in 
health. 

The  Rev.  W.  Morris,  pastor  of  our  important 
church  and  school  at  the  '  *  Boca, "  Buenos  Ayres, 
returned  about  a  week  ago  from  his  lengthy 
trip  to  England  bringing  some  £600  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boca  work.  I  regret  to  say, 
however,  that  the  exceedingly  delicate  state  of 
Mrs.  Morrises  health,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
raising  still  a  little  more  money  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  work  at  the  **  Boca,"  will  com- 
pel Brother  Morris  to  absent  himself  again  in 
England  very  shortly.  I  have  been  informed 
on  most  trustworthy  authority  that  the  **  Boca  " 
day  school  is  the  best  school  in  our  whole  Mis- 
sion. God  speed  Brother  Morris,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  develop  this  work  and  make  it  what 
it  is  to-day,  and  soon  send  him  back  to  us  with 
his  heart  full  of  Christian  joy,  and  his  pockets 
full  of  Christian  gold,  in  order  that  all  misgiv- 
ings or  doubts  in  regard  to  the  future  of  this 
precious  **  Boca  "field  may  be  forever  set  at 
rest. 

A  prominent  English  paper,  published  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  says  in  one  of  its  latest  numbers: 
*'The  Redemptorist  Fathers  are  in  trouble  in 
Salta,  for  having  performed  marriages  in  the 
camp  without  reference  to  the  civi^l  marriage 
law.''  I  have  no  sympathy  with  these  willful, 
persistent  ecclesiastical  lawbreakers. 

Montevideo  will  very  soon  be  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see.  What  Uruguay  needs  an  archbishopric 
for    I   cannot   understand,    but   this,    together 
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wiOi  tVe  Tail  grmnts  of  money  given  within  the 
iMKt.  few  monthi  by  the  gOTemment  to  the  Ro- 
mmn  Cmtholic  hienrchy  in  oar  midst,  serve  to 
illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  actual  ascend- 
ency and  pemidons  omnipotence  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  in  the  government  councils. 
Late  telegrams  from  Pern  announce  that  a 
bill  in  favor  of  civil  marriage  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  that  it 
will,  probably,  become  law.  In  the  name  of 
common  jostice,  we  ardently  hope  so. 


IGniflDaij  Bpixit  and  Life. 

Wk  should  never  forget  that  the  missionary 

caose  is  an  enterprise  of  faith.    It  requires  faith 

in  the  promises  of  Ck>d,  in  the  power  of  God. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  *'  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive;  '^  therefore  the  world 
can  approve  of  missions  only  when  they  go  for- 
ward with  the  highest  prosperity.  Let  no 
friend  of  misnons  become  discouraged  when 
the  work  proceeds  slowly.  .  .  .  Among  our 
forefathers  in  Europe  a  whole  century  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Sometimes  a  nation  received  Christianity  to 
cast  it  off  agaiti  after  thirty  or  forty  years.  It 
required  a  thousand  years  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  height  at  which  we  now  stand. — Ret.  An- 
drew  Murray. 

Richard  Baxter  said:  *'  My  rule  has  been  to 

study  to  need  as  little  as  possible  for  myself ;  to 

lay  out  nothing  on  need-not b;  to  live  frugally 
on  little;  to  9en>e  God  <m  what  /^  allowea  me, 
■o  that  what  I  took  for  self  might  be  as  good 
for  the  oonmion  good  as  that  which  I  gave 
to  others;  and  then  to  do  all  the  good  I  could 
with  the  rest.  The  more  I  have  done  this  the 
more  I  have  had  to  do  it  with.  When  I  gave 
away  almost  all,  the  more  came  in,  I  scarce 
know  how,  when  unexpected  and  unplanned 
for.  When  of  improvidence  I  was  led  to  use 
too  much  on  myself  or  on  things  of  little  im- 
portance, then  I  prospered  less  than  I  did 
otherwise.  If  I  had  \Atxixie6.iof/iTe<m1yafttr 
my  deathj  then  all  might  have  been  lost; 
whereas,  when  I  gat>€  away  at  prtn^it^  and 
truMfUd  God  for  tJu  fufnre*  then  I  wanted  noth- 
ing and  lost  nothing.  ^' 

Christianity  is  a  thing  which  must  Ix-  loamed 
by  doing  it.  *'  The  words  that  I  %\H^k  unto 
you  are  spirit,  and  are  life,*'  haid  C'lirist,  iiiul 
life  is  known  by  living.  The  exp^frt  in  i<  • 
gard  to  Christianity  is  not  the  nian  v%ho  has 
learned  about  it,  but  he  who  has  lived  it.  Men 
are  sometimes  held  back  from  uttivc  Christian 
experience  by  their  own  luck  of  ex|H'riencc. 
Tney  want  to  know  aUjut  what  they  are  to  <lo 
before  they  undertake  it,  und  tliey  can  only 
learn  by  doing.  Tlie  way  to  buihl  u  i-haiaiter 
is  to  build  it,  learning  l>v  iiilntukrA  as  well  as 
triumphs,  and  seeking  aid  whcios^i  it  ia  to  he 
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found.  To  him  who  endeavoia,  God  sends  aid. 
To  him  who  stands  still,  God  only  sends  invita- 
tion, an  invitation  to  take  the'  forw8[rd  step, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  continuing  jour- 
ney. In  the  figure  of  Christ's  own  stoir,  the 
pound  employed  increases  to  %Ye  pounds,  or 
ten,  while  the  pound  hidden  away  is  of  no  use, 
and  its  hiding  brings  condenmation. — Con€rre- 
ffationali^. 

The  Christian  who  comes  to  realize  in  a  vital 
way  that  all  men  are  his  brothers,  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of   duty 
and  obligation,    is  made  thereby  not  only  a 
better  Christian,  but  a  better  citizen.    The  man 
who  gives  a  dollar  to  save  the  soul  of  sonte 
foreign  heathen  may  possibly  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  that  re- 
sult ;  but  it  has  done  something  else,  perhaps 
quite   as  important.     It  has  strengthened  and 
deepeflSd  the  ^urit  of  brotherhood  in  the  heart 
of  the  giver,   and  taught  him  to  realize  more 
perfectly  than   he  ever  did  l>efore  the  interde- 
pendence of  all  men  upon  each  other.     In  fact, 
modem  civilization  is  making  the  term  foreign 
mission    a    misnomer.     Innumerable    tendons, 
social,  industrial,  political,  and  commercial,  are 
making  the  whole  world   one.     There  are  to- 
day no  foreign  nations  in  the  old  meaning  of 
the  word ;  for  in  a  large  but  real  sense  we  are 
all  becoming  citizens  of  the  world,  so  that  if 
we  try  to  elevate  and  enlighten  some  one  in  the 
most  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  we  may  lift  up 
to  a  higher  plane  of   living  a  man  who  may 
have  a  profound  influence,  either  direct  or  in- 
direct, on  our  own  lives.     It  was  the  a)>ostle  to 
the  Gentiles  who  said,  **  None  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self."    In  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  these  words 
we  are  all  apostles  to  the  Gentiles  to-day ;  for 
not  only  Christianity,  but  modem  civilization, 
must  acknowledge  them  as  fundamentally  true. 

The  success  of  our  missions  depends  not  only 
upon  the  money  that  we  give  to  support  them,  but 
also  on  the  prayers  that  we  offer  in  their  behalf. 
This  is  not  considered  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Our  age  is  materialistic  We  have  come  to 
measure  everything  in  dollars  and  cents.  Let 
us  come  back  to  the  true  position,  that  more 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  men  dream 
of.  Praying  without  giving  would  do  little 
good,  and  so  would  giving  without  pray- 
ing. I^t  us  give  and  pray.  Who  among  us 
regularly  rememlxfrs  the  lonely  workers  of  the 
far-off  fields  in  his  private  de\-otions  ?  At  how 
many  family  altars  are  the  names  of  our  foreign 
inissionHries  included  in  petition  and  supplica- 
tion V  Nothing  would  so  cheer  the  hearts  of 
the  brave  men  who,  few  and  scattered,  are 
holding  up  the  torch  of  truth  in  the  midst  of 
heathen  darkness  as  the  certainty  that  they  are 
not  forgotten  by  believers  at  home.  O*  for 
more  prayer  and  more  earnest  prayer!  Shall 
our  \i[Mi  be  dumb,  and  our  hearts  e<dd.  when 
interests  of  such  magnitude  are  at  stake?  The 
needs  of  the  world  should  drive  us  to  the  throne 
of  the  lieavenly  grace. — E.  E.  ^Tost,  D.D. 
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GENERAL  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Thb  Canadian  Methodist  Mission  in  Japan  reports 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  mem- 
bers, and  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  l>apti2sed 
last  year. 

The  Woman*s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  received  the  past  year 
in  cash  $139,218.59,  and  expended  $138,128.88. 

The  Woman^s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  received  the  past  year 
$285,770,  a  decrease  of  $3,457.  Twenty-five  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  out  during  tlie  year.  The  So- 
ciety reports  one  hundred  and  seventy  missionaries. 

A  mission  church  has  been  erected  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  for  the  Cuban  population.  It  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cliurch,  South. 

The  Anglo-Cbinese  School  at  Penang,  Straits  Set- 
tlements, has  six  hundred  pupils.  Here  are  Euro- 
pean, Eurasian,  Chinese,  Malay,  Tamil,  and  Mussul- 
man boys  all  studying  together. 

In  the  Easganj,  India,  native  Christian  church, 
when  the  collection  toward  paying  tlie  debt  of  ihe 
Missionary  Society  was  taken,  one  poor  woman  who 
had  only  two  chadars  (pieces  of  cloth  for  covering 
the  head)  gave  one  of  the  chadars  in  the  collection. 

The  Girls'  School  in  Concepcion,  Chili,  has  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  students.  The  teachers 
exert  a  Christian  influence  over  the  pupils  and  have 
access  to  the  most  influential  families. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Blyden  urges  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  shall  '*  resume  vigorous  mission 
work  in  Liberia,"  and  thinks  that  it  is  "  a  pity  the 
American  Missionary  Societies  should  scatter  their 
efforts  in  various  parts  of  the  West  and  Central 
Africa  instead  of  concentrating  them  in  Liberia, 
where  wider  and  more  permanent  results  can  be 
achieved  for  Christianity,  and  civilization  than  any- 
where  else  in  Africa." 


P6r80IiaI& 

Rev.  J.  L.  Lawson  sailed  last  mont1)  for  India  to 
join  the  Northwest  India  Conference.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  be  stationed  at  Meerut. 

Rev.  C.  Egland,  M.D.,  has  sailed  for  Malaysia. 
He  will  be  connected  with  our  mission  at  Penang, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D.,  who  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  year,  is  now  on  his  way  to  India,  re- 
turning to  Bareilly  Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Waugh,  D.D.,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Xorth  India  Conference,  has  moved 
to  Delaware,  0.     His  address  is  200  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Bishop  Ilartzell  will  sail  this  month  for  Africa,  and 
expects  to  preside  over  the  Liberia  Conference  at 
Monrovia  on  February  3,  and  to  organize  the  Congo 
Mission  Conference  on  May  5.  His  wife  will  remain 
for  the  present  at  Madison,  N.  J. 


Bishop  Yincent  leaves  this  month  for  South 
America,  and  will  preside  over  the  South  America 
Conference,  which  is  annoonoed  to  meet  in  Monte- 
video February  24. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Rice,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich^  sailed 
for  South  America  November  5,  to  take  charge  of  the 
English  Church  at  Lomas,a  suburb  of  Buenos  Ajrea. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

Bishop  Thobum  and  family  left  New  York  No- 
vember 18,  returning  to  India.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Bombay,  instead  of  Calcutta. 


BepoTt  of  the  QeDeral  IGssionaiy  Oommittee 

Meeting. 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary 
Committee  held  last  month  in  Detroit,  Mich., 
and  our  readers  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  George 
Heber  Jones,  of  the  Korea  Mission,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Korean  Sepontory,  for  the  ex- 
cellent report  of  the  proceedings.  See  page 
563  and  the  pages  following. 


Eomnenical  MigRionaiy  Oonference  in  Hew  Todc. 
It  has  been  decided  to  hold  an  Ecumenical 
Missionary  Conference  in  New  York  city  in  the  ^ 
year  1900.  It  is  to  be  of  a  wider  representative 
character  than  that  of  the  London  Conference 
of  1888.  It  will  be  a  good  period  in  which  to 
look  back  upon  the  work  of  one  hundred  years 
and  form  plans  for  the  more  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  evangelization  during  the  new  century. 


Hianooaiy  Oon£arenoe  in  Mesoa 
A  6ENBRAL  assembly  of  Protestant  workers  of 
Mexico  is  to  be  held  in  Mexico  city  January 
27-31, 1897,  and  the  Boards  of  Missionary  So- 
cieties in  the  United  States  having  missions  in 
Mexico  are  requested  to  appoint  one  or  more 
representatives.  These  workers  in  Mexico  have 
been  able  to  gather  over  six  hundred  congrega- 
tions, over  eighteen  thousand  communicants, 
and  a  Protestant  community  of  over  sixty 
thousand  souls. 


Decision  Bespecting  the  Ohili  MiBfriona. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  held  on  October  19,  it 
was  decided  to  purchase  the  mission  property 
in  Chili  held  by  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund 
Society  for  $100,000,  in  annual  payments  of 
$5,000,  with  interest  at  two  and  one  half  per 


PojJDiT  of  the  €rOfg[wl  in  Karth  Cfldna, 
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fient.  !nie  Tuamoe  Committee  in  oanBidemig 
I^K  phoiB  lor  the  txmnBfer  saw  some  specaal  diffi- 
<nikwB  in  the  'wi^,  edcL  by  their  Toqnest  Ite 
BiMErd  of  Hsiuigen  met  cm  Noveniber  B  and, 
vfter  canmdenibk  debate,  Teoansidered  the  vote 
Ijt  -wiiichtiie  pnrcdme  w«b  antharized,  snd  re- 
&f33Bd  the  whcde  mfo ject  to  the  Gtexsml  Mksioih- 
snr  CiiniiiiiH.ee,  and  this  bodj  st  its  meetang  in 
Detroit  Biithcni3»d  tiie  pnrchaae  nprm  the  terms 
pmpoBBd,  except  tftist  the  defemd  payments  are 
3i0t  to  boar  interest. 


Tmrar  of  the  Gnqml  in  Ivtli  (Bmia. 
ST  xsrr.  J.  FiLO>  hayksk. 

I  TiATKi.T  left  Peidng  to  Tiait  aame«f  our 
Btmggizng  OhTTHtiaTis  nort^  of  the  G^resX  WalL 
For  liie  sake  of  exerciae  and  to  reat  m  j  donkey 
I  urai&ed  one  third  of  1^  iraj,  travding  AXty- 
tfive  miks  the  first  day.  I  iras  greeted  with  a 
lienTtj  i^dksome  bj  the  Ciinscians  in  the  caty  of 
Hnal  Ln.  I  Tisited  this  dty  last  Jannair,  and 
-mrhSnt  iSkiert  an  underling  of  the  city  offidai 
came  to  see  me.  Because  of  his  petty  office,  we 
can  caD  him  a  police  sez^geant,  though  hif  itk 
#iiBiioe  was  more  like  that  of  the  coimpt 
IwBchmsn  of  a  bad  poHtical  boss.  1  t-old  him 
the  oikd  fitorr,  ^*  Jesos  csn  save  von  from  sin- 
idng""  After  three  visits  he  believed,  prayed 
wUh  na,  and  said  he  would  confess  Ohrtst.  A 
new  light  cante  into  hif  face ;  he  atid  God  had 
given  him  peace.  1  i^as  elated  and  praisc^d 
God.  The  Chinese  helper  warned  me  not  to 
be  too  sanguine,  tdKng  roe  how  bad  this  man, 
Mr.  Wu,  had  been.  '*  Is  the  devil  stronger  than 
Jesos  ?  "^    I  replied :  **  Jesus  is  mighty  to  save,'' 

The  man  bv  his  own  oonfessscns  had  been 
wicked.  If  tou  add  the  most  heartless  croeltv 
to  the  extortion  and  blackmailing  of  Tammany 
Hallos  worst  policeman,  you  get  a  dilute  specie 
^len  of  the  average  Chinese  oiScial  underling  or 
policeman. 

Xow  after  seven  months  I  was  in  Hoai  I>ai 
again.  How  it  rejoiced  my  hesrt  to  M«e  this 
man  rush  forward  and  greet  me  as  an  old  friend, 
speaking  of  spiritual  things  as  naturally  as 
crery  other  Chinaman  s^peaks  of  rice  and 
iLoneT.  Better  still  he  had  confessed  Christ. 
Before  Febroarr.  besides  his  own  familv,  he  had 
led  a  companion  worse  than  himself  to  the 
Saviour. 

The  face  of  this  companion,  Mr.  Yin,  was 
seamed  and  marked  with  wickedness.  You 
would  have  feared  to  meet  him  in  the  dark. 
But  Jesus  had  made  him  all  over  new.  He 
could  not  read  when  be  beliered;  the  Chris- 


tians, however,  every  day  at  worahip  tmogbt 
bim  a  few  new  charactexs  until  now  he  csn  Tead 
the  New  Testament. 

His  lioldness  in  oonfessing  Christ  made 
street  preaching  very  effective.  The  foreigner 
and  the  policeman  together  needed  no  drum  or 
bogle  to  draw  the  crowds.  Vhon  Mr.  Yin 
gave  his  testimony  €^od*s  word  was  '*  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword."  Everybody  knem- 
him  and  had  heard  of  the  change  in  his  life.  I 
never  iMf ore  saw  the  crowds  on  the  street  keep 
so  quiet  and  listen  continuously  for  so  long  a 
time. 

An  old  man,  a  scholar,  a  government  graduate, 
heard  us  preaching,  then  went  over  to  an 
apothecary^  shop,  whose  proprietor  is  a  Chris> 
tian,  and  began  in  a  fierce  way  to  defame  and 
revile  the  .lesus  doctrine,  drawing  ailments 
from  Oonfucitts.  Another  Christian  came 
along;  although  uneducated  and  unable  to 
answer  thr  arguments,  he  presented  a  poser  to 
the  old  scholar:  '^You  have  no  Saviour;  we 
have  ^esus,  who  saves  us  from  sinning."  Be- 
fore thry  parted  the  old  man  asked  them  to 
pray  for  him. 

Just  one  year  ago  there  were  no  Christians  in 
Huai  Ijai  or  winiiy,  now  there  are  thirty. 

Its  population,  including  villages  dependent 
on  it,  is  about  fifty  thousand,  I  started  our 
work  thcrr  a  year  ago,  and  the  cost  so  far  has 
been  for  the  vear : 

Bmii  nr  rOiaiinl  voA  hdlper^  boose $44  00 

Ptfrafcofrt.  honolMK  for  Ataan^  and  rHiMdn 40  00 

Salary  nr(>xnnii(iKwdlMt)]Ms-(wlf^ai)dctai)dnixi).  .    4S  00 
Sabuv  of  n^iipnriMir  wtio  ttlnwaiwt  ttarnufsti  i»«4fi1}- 
hortnr  \iiia<r«» S7  CO 

$150  00 

$119  00 


TnUl(ffoW\ 

N<iXl  y««ar  tlM  cxpfOiw  m'ill  be 

1  hare  baptized  only  four,  the  rest  of  the 
ClirisJ-ians  are  probationers.  Though  poor,  they 
keep  up  incidentals,  coal,  oil,  tea  for  visitors, 
etc.,  amounting  to  eight  or  ten  dollan  a  year. 
Skilled  labor  is  worth  twelve  cents  a  day  in 
this  citv. 

In  t<^n  years,  a^t  faHltent^  the  church  will  be 
self-supporting,  each  year  decreasing  the  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  that  prized  goul. 

Seventeen  miles  east  of  Huai  Lai,  in  another 
walled  city.  Yen  Ching  Chow  (Joe),  we  have 
over  seventy-five  Christians  and  a  little  chapeL 
The  helper  there  will  have  fifty  trusty  pix^- 
tioners  to  report  to  the  Conference  this  fall.  As 
elsewhere,  the  chapel  is  open  every  day  for  the 
crowds  from  the  street  to  hear  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage. 

One  day  among  serend  who  tanied  to  diat 
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awhile  about  what  they  had  heard,  was  a  lad 
sixteen  years  old.  I  was  not  there  at  the 
time.  The  helper  afterward  confessed  that  he 
had  neglected  the  boy,  selling  him  a  Gk>8pcl 
and  a  tract,  but  not  urging  him  to  become  a 
Christian,  because  '*  he  was  only  a  boy.^^  But 
the  boy  came  again  and  again,  and  at  last,  un- 
invited, he  himself  asked  if  he  might  not  be 
enrolled  aa  a  probationer. 

The  helper  had  learned  a  lesson.  Much 
ashamed  of  himself,  he  at  once  took  a  warm 
interest  in  the  serious-faced  lad.  The  boy  had 
already  endured  persecution  for  Chrisl^s  sake ; 
the  books  he  purchased  had  been  torn  to  tat- 
ters, and  he  himself  beaten  by  his  father  for 
going  to  the  "  Jesus  chapel." 

During  the  next  six  months  he  suffered  cruel 
treatment  in  his  own  home  from  father,  mother, 
and  older  brothers,  because  lie  would  attend 
worship  at  the  chapel.  One  night  his  angered 
father  and  brothers  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  told 
bim  they  would  beat  him  to  death  if  he  did  not 
recant.  Hearing  hb  screams  of  pain,  some 
heathen  neighbors  interfered  and  saved  him.  I 
baptized  him  three  weeks  ago.  'Twas  touching 
to  hear  him  pray  for  his  father,  mother,  and 
brothers,  the  marks  of  whose  cruel  blows  he 
still  bore  on  his  back  and  arms. 

Later  on  the  persecution  was  so  cruel  that  he 
came  to  the  chapel  and  said  he  must  run  away ; 
that  €k)d  approved  this  course,  for  he  had 
prayed  about  it.  I  sent  word  to  him  that  when 
he  ran  away  if  he  came  to  Peking  I  would  take 
cure  of  him,  meaning  to  put  him  in  our  schools. 
If  some  one  wishes  the  joy  of  educating  this 
boy  let  him  send  me  $15,  which  would  be 
enough  to  pay  his  board  for  one  year. 

Peking,  September  1,  1896. 


The  Oall  to  Ohristendom. 

1.  Nineteen  centuries  have  passed  since 
Christ  uttered  the  **Go  ye"  of  the  Great  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  still  true  that  the  majority  of 
mankind  arc  unsaved.  Almost  a  thousand 
millions  of  our  lost  race  perish  in  the  life  of  each 
generation  without  the  Gospel.  Does  not  that 
commission  throw  the  respoDsibility  for  all  this 
upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  especially  upon 
its  leaders,  the  ministry  ? 

2.  We  have  evidently  reached  a  great  crisis 
in  the  history  of  our  race,  when  nothing  but 
the  universal  spread  and  triumph  of  the  Gospel 
can  save  the  Church  and  the  world  from  dire 
disaster.  The  Gospel  has  wrapped  up  in  it  the 
solution  of  all  the  industrial,  financial,  political, 


social,  and  moral  problems  of  the  age  with 
which  the  philosophers  and  statesmen  and  phi- 
lanthropists are  hopelessly  struggling.  Is  not  the 
call  a  clear  one  to  those  who  have  the  Gospel, 
and  understand  its  regenerating  and  transform- 
ing power,  to  apply  it  speedily  in  making  over 
miftnkind  and  transforming  human  institutions 
by  this  divine  agency? 

8.  Christ  requires  that  we  should  give  the 
Gospel  to  the  world  immediately.  His  com- 
mand is,  ^^Qo  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  That  is  the 
plainest  of  commands.  It  means  us  personally. 
It  means  now,  for  it  is  in  the  present  tense,  and 
God  has  now  unquestionably,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  centuries,  removed  out  of  the  way  every 
obstacle  to  the  immediate  evangelization  of  the 
world,  and  given  to  the  Church  everything 
needed  for  the  completion  of  the  work  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  world.  The  whole  world 
is  open  and  accessible,  physically,  geographically, 
politically,  to  the  Gospel  messengers,  and  wait- 
ing for  them. 

The  Church  has  the  means,  the  messengers, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  at  her  command, 
and  seems  dangerously  near  to  suffering  eclipse 
of  faith  and  blight  of  life  because  of  her  failure 
to  avail  herself  of  them  in  fulfilling  her  great 
and  pressing  mission.  Christ  is  waiting  for  her 
to  move  in  obedience  to  his  command.  Who 
among  her  leaders  will  risk  the  responsibility  of 
holding  back  or  of  hindering  the  onward  move- 
ment he  demands? 

4.  The  organizations  and  machinery  necessary 

for    the    immediate  and   world-wide   forward 

movement  to  victory  and  conquest  for  Christ 

are  all  ready  and  in  working  order,  and  need 
simply  to  be  directed  under  the  quickening 
breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  agencies  are  all  organized  for  reaching 
every  class  and  condition  of  mankind.  There 
are  our  general  societies — Bible,  tracts,  etc. — 
and  our  special  societies  in  all  denominations, 
for  home  evangelization.  There  are  the  num- 
berless agencies  for  saving  heathendom  through 
the  foreign  mission  work.  There  are  the  lay 
organizations  that  take  in  substantially  the 
church  membership  of  Christendom — the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Young  People's 
Societies  for  Christian  effort,  the  Armies  of  the 
Cross,  etc. — already  marshaled  for  the  final 
conflict.  Every  agency  needed  to  reach  all  the 
world  is  already  in  existence. 

And  all  these  organizations  will  inevitably 
deteriorate  into  mere  machines  and  become 
hindrances  rather  than  helps,  curses  rather  than 
blessings,  unless  they  speedily  become  Spirit- 
filled  and  consecrated  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  intended  work. — HamiUtic  Review, 
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YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  DEPARTMENT. 

{ThefiUoieiitg  eight  pagetare  paUiahed  separalely  at  Tbb  Little  UisaiOKABV.    Price,  jifly  ceaU fi>rinu 
drtd  eopia  of  any  one  ntunber,  or  tix  doOara/vr  otit  Aundrol  eopiet  entry  month /or  one  year.) 


The  Aimanion  Whaelman'i  Stoij. 
He  was  the  man  who  placed  the  steam  engiDC 
for  a  printing  press  in  an  office  not  fur  from  the 
Bible  House  in  Constautinople.  I  had  never 
reftllf  separated  him  in  mj  mind  from  the  priot- 
ing  press  whose  great  wheel  it  was  liis  business 
to  turn  from  morning  to  uight.   or  from  the 

proof  sheets  which  during  two  

or  three  jears  he  had  been  wont 
to  bring  me  during  the  dooq 

One  daj  he  stood  before  me, 
bis  blue  blouse  nnd  oTeralls 
streaked  with  oil  and  printer's 
ink  tind  a  smutch  of  ink  under 
his  left  eye,  and  asked  if  he 
might  saj  a  few  words.  With 
a  sigh  I  turned  to  hear  some 
plea  for  help,  as  I  supposed,  for 
his  poverty.  Then  he  told  me 
his  elor;  in  the  queer,  rough 
Turkish  spoken  by  those  whose 
natiTc  tougue  is  Arabic.  He 
said: 

"I  am  going  back  to  my 
country,  and  I  want  you  lo 
know  about  our  village.  I  went 
up  there  from  the  South  at  the 
time  of  the  famine.  We  could 
get  nothing  to  eat,  nnd  I  reached 
the  village  in  the  mountains 
beyond  Sert  one  day  when  thi  y 
were  harvesting'.  Ihelpedthem, 
aad  found  that  they  needed  a 
blacksmith,  so  I  offered  to  slay. 
Two  days  later  was  Sunday,  and 
the  people  were  vexed  because  Au  Anm-i 

I  would  not  work.  They 
thought  me  a  pretty  poor  blacksmith  not  to  be 
willing  to  work  on  just  the  day  when  ihey  could 
spare  time  to  have  things  mended  up.  I  told 
them  I  was  a  Protestant  and  would  not  work 
OD  Sunday.  They  were  very  angry,  and  some 
wanted  to  turn  me  right  out  of  the  village. 
Protestantism,  tlicy  said,  is  a  contagious  disease, 
which,  when  it  once  gets  into  a  village,  spreads 
until  it  has  turned  all  the  people  away  from 
praying  to  the  saints,  and  other  good  Christian 
usages.     But  the  headman  told  them  that  they 


were  fools  to  send  away  a  blacksmith  at  that 
lime  oE  the  year,  and  said  I  should  stay,  but 
keep  my  Protestantism  to  myself.  So  he  told 
me  that  if  I  ever  spoke  Protestantism  lo  any 
one  in  the  village  he  would  flog  me  until  my 
toe  naits  dropped  ofF. 

"  '  All  right,'  I  said,  '  only  I  want  to  tell  you 
_____  that  this  is  the  holy  day  set 

apart  for  religion.  All  of  you, 
as  Christians,  ought  to  keep 
from  working  on  Sunday.' 

"'Yes,  I  suppose  you  aTt> 
right,' he  said;  'but  it  is  noi 
our  custom  lo  be  so  particular 
here.  There  is  nothing  olse  to 
do  on  Sunday.' 

"It  all  began  from  that,  for 
as  I  was  reading  my  Bible  the 
neighbors  wanted  to  know  what 
it  was,  and  liked  it  so  much 
that  tliey  used  to  come  every 
Sunday  to  hear  mc  read.  Then 
one  day  I  found  n  man  out  in  a 
great  lie,  and  ti<ld  him  that 
Christians  ought  not  tii  lie. 
"  '  I  never  heard  that  before,' 

'"Well,  it's  so, 'I  said;  'and 
you  ought  to  know  what  llic 
Bible  says  about  it.' 

his  house  and  read  him  what 
the  Bible  says  about  lying. 
Pretty  soon  it  was  the  custom 
to  invite  me  to  other  houses,  iu 
the  long  winter  evenings,  to 
m  wuiuiin.  read  the  Bible. 

"  In  the  spring  I  was  going 
oue  day  with  a  neighbor  to  do  some  work  out- 
side of  the  viUagi-,  when  he  got  angry  at  his 
horse  and  swore  awfully.     I  said  to  him,  '  Yu. 

"  '  Of  course  I  am.    What  makes  you  nsk  ; ' 

"  '  Because  a  Christian  is  a  child  of  God,  and 
achildofGod  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  using 
God's  name  in  such  a  way.' 

'"That  is  so."  said  Yusut;  'but  I  never 
thought  of  it  before.' 

■'  After  wc  reached  the  ploce  where  we  were 


to  work  one  of  the  otben  aivore,  aad  Ytisiif  re- 
Luked  him,  Mjing  -what  I  bad  said  to  taiui. 
This  mnde  thtm  all  talk,  nud  3ome  of  them 
complaiDed  of  me  to  the  hendinau,  lie  came 
to  me  and  said:  '  Simou,  you  must  shut  up. 
We  will  not  stand  these  Protestaul  QOtiooB  of 
fouTB  in  publii;  places.  Read  ;our  Bible  to 
iwople  in  the  houses,  if  you  like  and  thej  like; 
bat  if  you  talk  Protestantism  again  outside  1 
will  flog  ;our  toe  nafls  olT  and  turn  ;ou  out  of 
the  village.' 

"  Well,  not  to  make  a  long  storv  of  it,  dovt  a 
number  of  the  people  hare  Bibles  of  [heir  own; 
no  one  in  the  village  works  on  Suudav;  half  of 
the  village  has  stopped  swearing  and  the  rest 
arc  ashamed  of  it;  man;  are  trying  lo  slop  lying. 
while  six  are  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  nm 
going  back  to  that  village  now,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you,  who  have  been  m;  Effendi  in  all  theae 
years,  to  remember  that  villagt  in  your  prayers. 
They  will  all  look  to  me,  who  have  been  in  a  city 
DO  long  to  tell  them  more  about  what  real 
Chnst  a  ty  IS  Bomet  mes  pray  for  them  and 
pray  for  me  that  1  may  show  them  truth  and 
make  no  m  stakes  I  have  learned  a  great  deal 
fron  the  preach  ng  1  ere  but  I  don  t  know  very 
much  and  they  are  so  hard  to  teach     Pray  (or 

Tl  e  tears  were  a  my  eyes  as  I  grasped  my 
new  found  brother  s  hand  and  bade  hiiu  god- 
apte  1  And  whenever  I  look  pon  the  map  of 
Tx  rkey  t!  at  hangs  on  the  will  and  ace  the  belt 
of  mounta  ns  southwest  of  Lak  ^  an,  on  the 
borders  f  Mesopotam  a  my  heart  yearns  for 
the  1  leasing  of  Qud  upon  that  fa  thf  I  servant 
of  I  s  I  V  ng  n  those  mountains  who  used  to 
turn  the  ma  h  ne  that  pr  nta  tl  e  tracts.  I  re- 
peat the  story  ot  for  ts  own  nterest  alone, 
but  in  ho|  es  that  ulhcr  prayers  may  go  up  to 
the  Lord  of  s  el  obsc  re  fa  thful  servants,  en- 
treat ng  h  B  bless  ng  up  that  v  llage  and  the 
scores  of  others  n  tb  land  of  the  method  of 
who  c  awsK  n  ng  and  reformat  on  t  is  a  type. 
—7       7/   0   Die  jif        J  dtjt    /    I 


Persian  QiiJa. 

A  Pkhbi*^  gir!  does  not  begin  lo  wear  the 
chuddar,  or  veil,  until  she  is  nine  years  old. 
A  fter  that  ahe  must  cover  her  face  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  man  excepting  the  members  of  her 
own  family.  She  is  obliged  to  fast  and  pray, 
while  her  brother  need  not  begin  until  he  is 
sixteen.  She  helps  her  mother  in  the  house- 
work, brings  the  diuly  supply  of  water  on  her 
back  iu  large  earthen  jars,  and  srrangcfl  in  or- 
der the  shoes  which  callers  shuffle  off  at  the 
door.  She  waits  on  her  father  and  brothers, 
and  when  they  have  company  serves,  but  can- 
not eat  nor  sit  down  in  their  presence. 

When  she  goes  out  to  play  she  must  take  the 
baby,  if  there  is  one  in  the  farnfly.  The  baby 
is  tied  firmly  on  to  her  back;  then  she  runs, 
plays  jackstnnes,  or  bounds  ball,  not  minding 
the  weight  on  her  back  any  more  than  the  baby 
minds  the  shaking  up.  Girls  make  their  own 
dolls  of  sticks  padded  at  one  end,  (or  which 
they  delight  to  make  clothes. 

After  a  girl  is  nine,  however,  she  must  leave 
lier  dolls  and  begin  to  sew  on  her  wedding  out- 
fit. Besides  making  her  own  wardrobe  and 
household  (uroisliingH,  ehe  must,  at  ber  mar- 
riage, give  a  sample  of  her  needlework  to  every 
member  of  her  husband's  family,  as  well  as  to 
other  friends.  As  a  girl  may  be  married  at 
twelve,  nine  is  none  too  soon  to  begin  the  wed- 
ding preparations. 

Girls  uevergo  to  school.  Occasionally  a  tutor 
is  employed  to  teach  a  favorite  daughter  to 
rend,  but  it  is  against  the  law  that  a  woman 
should  team  lo  write.  Among  the  rich  the 
girls  are  not  obliged  to  do  housework,  but  are 
kept  more  strictly  than  their  poorer  sisiets. 
They  never  tcavcthe  harem,  except  when,  closely 
veiled  and  attended  by  nn  escort,  they  visit  the 
public  bath,  or  pay  a  call,  or  occaMonntly  go 
for  a  tea  drink  to  some  secluded  garden.  Thoae 
of  the  upper  classes  are  often  very  fair  Mid 
beautiful. 


In  Heathen  Lands. 
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Japimese  Story  aboat  EarthqnakeB. 
SARTnquAKEe  ntv  very  common  in  Japan, 
anil  ot  course  Ihcj  must  be  accounted  for.  Tlie 
Japaneee  story  ia  tbiit  the  world  rests  upon  the 
back  of  a  great  fish,  someirhat  like  a  catfish, 
bat  seveD  hundred  miles  long.  His  toil  is  uj) 
in  the  north,  and  his  head  under  Kioto,  and  it 
is  the  KrijiglJHg  ot  this  great  flsh  wiiich  causes 
the  earthquake.  When  it  Ijecomea  verj  violent 
Kasliima,  one  of  their  gods,  puU  fortli  his 
strength  and  holds  down  the  fish,  aad  he  be- 
comes quiet  again. 


Strange  Wadding  Oastonas  in  Indi& 
When  the  natives  ol  India  are  married  the 
main  part  of  the  ceremony  that  makes  the  mar- 
riage binding  ia  thtit  the  bride  and  groom  have 
their  cli>thes  tied  together  in  a  knot,  and  walk 
ten  or  fifteen  times  around  a  jmle.  Thpj  then 
sit  down  upon  a  yoke,  and  feed  each  other  with 
rifo  and  milk.  The  bride  then  hiia  a  little 
broom  erected  on  her  head,  decorated  with 
Rowers,  etc.,  to  show  her  humility  and  that  she 
is  to  care  for  the  house  and  keep  it  clean  for 
her  husband.  A  number  of  other  curious  cus- 
toms conclude  tlic  ceremony. 


called  the  Bible  that  they  try  to  teach  you,  that 
you  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  be  taken  ia  by 
them,  nor  in  that  story  of  Jesus  Christ — we 
hare  all  learneil  better."  The  eyes  of  the  chief 
fi ashed  as  he  replied:  "Do  you  see  that  great 
stone  over  there  ?  On  that  stone  wns  crushed 
the  heads  of  our  victims  [o  death.  Do  you  see 
tliut  native  oven  over  yonder?  In  that  oven  wo 
roasted  the  human  bodies  for  our  great  feasts. 
Now  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  good  mi-isionariea 
and  that  old  book,  and  the  great  love  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  lias  changed  us  from  savages  into 
God's  children,  you  would  never  leave  this  spot. 
You  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  Gospel, 
for  without  it  you  would  be  killed  and  roasted 
in  yonder  oven,  and  we  would   feast  on  you 


Power  of  Ohiutianit;  in  Obina. 
A  MISSIONARY  in  China  writes  of  a  man, 
named  Wong  Ciug  Dien,  who  waa  for  eleven 
yean  a  conflrmed  opium  smoker,  and,  besides, 
kept  an  opium  and  gambling  den.  He  was 
cured  of  his  opium  habit,  and,  better  still,  was 
thoroughly  converted.  Ho  gave  up  his  evil 
practices  and  began  preaching  Christ  to  his 
former  opium  patrons.  His  family  looked  on, 
incredulous  and  amazed,  but.  finding  him  true 
to  his  new  fulth,  ihey  all  came  to  worship  the 
Qod  who  had  done  such  a  work  of  grace  in 
their  family.  Ills  old  mother,  Gfty-neven  years 
old,  laid,  "It  is  a  miracle;  and  any  religion 
whicli  can  ao  transform  my  wicked  son  and 
make  him  kind  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
dulifal  to  me  must  be  the  true  doctrine." 


The  Ilji's  Annret. 
An  English  earl,  who  tkas  no  infidel,  wont 
not  long  ago  to  visit  the  Fiji  Islands.  "You 
4rB  a  great  chief,"  he  said  to  one  man,  "and  it 
is  a  pit;  (or  you  to  listen  to  those  misaionaries. 
Nobody   believes  any  more   in   thai   old  book 


Improre  Tom  Time  and  Talent& 

A  louHG  man,  discontented  with  his  lot, 
dreamed  a  wonderful  drcnm.  He  was  carried 
into  a  beautiful  country  and  was  driven  in  state 
through  leafy  bowels  and  under  arching  trees, 
through  groves  redolent  with  orange  blossoms, 
Itarc  exotics  bloomed  on  every  aide.  The  place 
seemed  a  jierfect  fairyland  of  beauty. 

After  driving  for  miles  and  miles  he  stopped 
befoi-e  a  magnificent  palace.  It  was  built  of 
marble,  and  the  earring  was  of  the  finest  work- 
manship. Its  minarets  and  domes  were  orna- 
mented with  rare  jewels,  which  flashed  in  the 
sunshine.  The  doors  were  of  pcntls,  the  floors 
ol  gold,  and  the  ceilings,  instead  of  being  fres- 
coed, were  studded  with  rubies  and  diamonds. 
The  building  was  of  enormous  size,  covering, 
with  its  wings,  fully  a  square  mile,  and  every- 
thing was  on  a  scale  of  rare  splendor. 

Stepping  to  one  side  of  the  palace,  his  eye 
rested  on  a  dark  brown  niche,  small,  but  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  the  place,  that  he  asked  the 
guide  what  it  meant,  and  why  that  was  not 
marble  also  and  set  round  with  precious  ittoncs. 

Imagine  the  young  man's  surprise  when  he 
said :  "  The  fault  is  yonrs.  This  is  the  Palace 
lieautiful,  and  this  is  your  niche.  You  have 
been  unhappy  Iwcuuse  o(  your  lowly  station  in 
life,  and  since  you  could  not  have  a  position  of 
prominence  you  have  spent  yoUr  time  in  being 
discontented,  while  othen  have  been  improving 
their  time  and  talents.  It  rests  upon  you  alone 
to  make  this  palace  perfect." 

The  young  man  awoke,  eaw  the  lesson  taught 
by  his  dream,  and  set  to  work  to  marbleize  his 
brown  niche. 


In  Jlrathcn  Lands. 


The  Arabs. 


'Die  Armenuiu 


Ttikhk  ure  many  Arabs  in  the  nortli  of  Africa, 
but  tlidr  chief  home  is  ia  Arabia,  wljich  is  culled 
bj  tlie  Arabs  Jisiret.-H-Arah,  "the  peninsula 
of  the  Ariibs."  In  this  land  MohaniincdanUu 
had  its  birth,  and  here  nre  Ihe  two  sacred  cities, 
Mecca  and  Medina,  to  which  the  Mohammcdaus 
nuke  itieir  pilgrimages.  Some  of  the  Arabs 
lire  iu  lowDS  and  villages  and  support  them- 
selves by  agriculture  and  commerce.  Others, 
cnlled  Bi'douina,  live  in  tenls,  and  wilh  their 
camels,  liorses,  sheep,  and  goals  wander  from 
place  to  place  seeking  the  best  pasturage  for 
their  herds  and  flocks.  At  one  time  the  Arabs 
nere  foremost  in  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
geogrnphy,  astronomy,  medicine,  and  literature, 
but  DOW  they  take  comparatively  little  interest 
ill  these  things.  The  Arabs  are  Mohammedans 
in  religion,  but  not  as  bigoted  and  fanatical  as 
the  Turks  and  Persians.  But  little  effort  has 
been  made  for  tbcir  conversion  lo  Christii 


it;.     8orae  missions  to  tliem  have  lately  been 

started. 


AnMF-siA  lies  in  Turkey  in  western  Asia, 
south  and  southeast  of  the  Block  Bco.  Its 
western  border  is  six  hundred  mites  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  you  travel  through  it  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  before  reaching  the  east- 
ern border.  Near  (be  ceolcr  is  Mount  Ararat, 
where  the  ark  rested. 

The  Armenians  claim  that  they  deeceoded 
from  ilnig,  a  grandson  of  Ttoah.  They  say  that 
the  Gospel  was  brought  to  their  anccatora  by 
the  apo8tleTliaddeu=  only  a  tew  years  after  Christ 

Tlie  Armenians  were  con.^uered  by  the  Slo- 
hammedims  in  837,  and  have  ever  iunce  suflcrcd 
much  from  the  opptession  of  the  Turks,  and 
more  than  sixty  Thousand  of  them  have  lie«n 
put  to  death  by  Ihu  Turks  and  Knids  iluriog 
the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  Armenians  claim  to  be  Christians,  but 
their  Christianity  is  mingled  with  euperatitioa 
and  error.  They  believe  in  the  worship  c' 
saints,  pictures,  and  the  cross.  They  confcsis 
to  their  priests,  and  pmctice  penance.  1'h* 
.American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  bus  had 
missionaries  among  them  since  1331,  and  bus 
gathered  over  seven  thousand  converts.  . 


Deceiving  the  Qoda  in  Ohiua.  ' 

"By  whiit  name  are  you  called,  little  boy  t" 
I  often  ask    in   Chinese   houses.      Perhaps  the 
answer  will  be,  "Kou-tzu,"  meaning   "litt]« 
dog,"  or  some  equally  unpleasing  name.     The   J 
parents  call  him  some  sueh  name,  so  that  the   I 
gods  will  think  he  doesn't  amount  to  anything   I 
and   they  don't  care  anything  for  him,  so  that   \ 
they  (the  gods)  will  spare  his  life.     For  these  1 
people    think    that    if   they  love   or   caro   for  I 
anything,   their  gods  will  surely  take  it  aw&y   j 
from  them.      Be  thej  deceive  them,  u  tJiey 
think. 

Sometimes  they  try  anotlicr  plan.     They  will 
pierce  one  of  the  boy's  ears  nnd  let  him  wear 
one  earring.    IF  the  gods  see  ihut  earring,  tbey 
will  think   he  is  a  girl  and  dues  not  amount  t'> 
anything,  and  so  spare  his  life.    The  parents 
think  too  that  the  air  is  full  of  evil  spiriti  and  I 
iufluences.  and  to  protect  the  babies,  especittUjr  m 
the  precious  boys,   against    these,   tbey  bftn^  I 
charms  around  their  necks — silver,  if  they  c 
afford  them;  if  not,  the  mother  makes  some  of  I 
bright  colored  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  babT  | 
looks  very  guy  in  them. — Mary  Kctring. 


►  Boifs. 


AmoMmBOta  of  Feniaa  Boj^ 
In  spite  of  hud  work  or  loog  school 
hours,  Pereiao  bojs  manage  to  have 
pleotj  m  fun.  Among  their  gamea  are 
hockej.  tops,  and  tnarblra.  Thej  either 
manufacture  their  own  marbles  from 
claj  or  EtoDc  or  ufc  the  small  ankle 
bones  of  sheep  ds  substitutes.  Fighting 
eg^  is  a  faTorite  amusement.  Hard 
boiled  eggs  are  tBp[>ed  against  each 
other,  the  strongest  shell  winning  those 
which  it  breaks.  The  gala  time  of  the 
vcar  is  ihe  New  Year's  celebration, 
which  lasts  several  dajs.  The  Wedncs- 
ilaj  preceding  New  Year's  Da;  is  the 
great  day  for  fireworks,  feasting,  and  gen- 
eral merrymaking.  Some  of  the  modes 
of  observing  this  ds;  reseuibte  our  II^il- 
loween  customs.  In  tho  evening  the 
Itojs  run  about  the  roofs  letting  bngs 
down  Elealthily  through  Ihe  skjlight!:, 
to  be  filled  with  nuts  and  sweetmeats, 
wiih  which  they  gamble  the  next  day. 


Fenian  ScfaoolbojE. 
The  boys  carry  their  lunch  to  sc!io<il 
done  up  in  a  hnnclkiTdilcf.  At  noon 
the  head  Ijoy  uf  llie  school  selects  n  por- 
tion from  cnch  for  the  n,u/l.,/i.  All  the 
scholars  s\t  on  tho  floor  and  stud; 
aloud  in  a  singsong  voice,  sivaying  back 
and  fonh  over  their  books.  The  volume  of 
sound  proves  the  industry  of  the  boys;  there- 
fore the  noisiest  schools  have  the  best  reputa- 
tion. The  scholars  learo  to  write,  study  the 
Koran  and  tbc  Persian  jioets,  and  enough  arilb- 
iLictic  to  enable  them  to  keep  accounts.  If  a 
boy  expects  to  become  a  mirz-i,  or  scribe,  he 
has  special  instruction  in  |>olitc  expression  and 
flattering  phrases,  the  most  imjiorlant  part  of 
the  art  of  letter  writing.  When  a  boy  is  pro- 
moted Ihe  teacher  is  rewarded  by  the  boy's  par- 
ents; nt  J"ew  Year's  and  every  other  feast  day 
the  scholars  take  presents  to  their  teacher,  if 
snly  a  dish  of  raisins  with  a  ten-cent  piece  on 
tup.  When  a  boy  is  inattentive  or  lazy,  or 
sotuetimes  it  hii  parents  fail  to  piiy  his  tnttion, 
he  is  punislicil  by  tho  bastinado  or  byhaving 
his  hands  sivitchcil.  The  feet  are  often  so  hurt 
1>v  the  I'QStinado  that  scholars  ari'  laid  up  for 
several  days.  With  the  mosi|ue  forsclioolroom, 
the  iii-ilhth  ipriestl  for  teacher,  and  the  Koran 
for  principal  text-book,  the  boy's  education  Is 
largely  religious. 


a  Aniblju  risli  Mt 


A  Japanese  Snppet 
.V  MissioNAii\  in  Jipan  writes  of  being  in  a 
.Tnpaoese  liolel  and  eating  supjier  bheuritci: 
"  On  the  table  there  was  a  piece  of  fivb  dip|Kil 
in  flour  and  fried  in  oil  made  from  a  km  1  of 
seed.  This  was  in  a  dish  like  \  I  irje  ihinti 
saucer.  There  nos  next  to  iL  (In  i"i»>  a 
mixture  of  nbeat  rice  iMant  and  sail  cure- 
fully  prcpaied  and  kept  for  a  Ion.;  nhik  To- 
night uif'w  nns  three  ycirs  oil  Oul  of  u 
little  of  this  1  thick  fiouji  i-.  niaili  This  is 
served  in  a  lacijucr  bowl  the  »i/<,  of  n  largo 
coffee  cup  Thtrc  was  the  rae  in  a— »o 
should  ^ay — good  sized  teacup  Then  thtri  was, 
at  the  fourth  course  of  the  table,  in  another  lit- 
tle laci|ucrcd  howl,  a  kind  of  lliin  soup  in 
which  tvos  a  thin  piece  of  lish  and  a  little  vege- 
table of  some  sort.  The  cenind  di^h  conlainnl 
'  sprouted '  beans,  whose  delicate  white  sprouts 
were  nearly  two  inches  long.  These  were 
nearly  raw,  but  had  been  cookcil  n  little.  All 
thef*^  I  ate  and  enJoye<l,  but  when  I  once  taste 
home  food  again  it  will  be  hard  to  come  back 


o  this.' 


Mi«sionar'y  Concert. 


Strnthwesteni  Asia. 


IiiclurlBsPeraiaarMiTiir- 

renin  baa  «  papiil*- 
llon  of  B.000,000,  TlwTP 
nro  9,000  Pirala,  JO.OOO 
JowH,  £3,000  Kostori- 
ini,  4:t,oaD  Arroenioits, 
800,000  Kurds,  and  Die 
Others  are  Uoliammed- 
ang,  cliiefl7  of  Ihe  Shinli 
failli, 

The  reigoiog  ruler  is 
Bhuli  Hui&fer  cd-Din, 
who  wiu  born  io  1863, 
and  aareaded  lUe  Ihrone 
in  IS96.  Hois  the  ubso- 
hits  Tiller  OTPr  and  mns- 
ler  ol  Itic  liTea  and 
(•oods  111  all  liU  sub- 
jEoia.  The  laws  are 
baaed  on  the  preci'pta 
of  tliH  Koran. 

Th«   Pereiaus  urc   a 

■ocial   »iid   polite   peo- 

pl8.      TliB  women  nre 

They  ara  noirif  all  Uohammei!- 

I  the  niinlniera  of  tlieir  religion, 
in  worabi|>,  interpreters  of  the 
B  tiadilions,  and  Leachora  uf   Iha 


acboola. 

The  aayidi  are  a  aenii religious  order,  direct  da- 
Bcendants  of  Moliauimed.  Thpy  are  eieiiipted  from 
laiHtioD  und  are  supported  bf  the  nlma  of  t)ie  people. 

TJie  derviilua  am  religious  nieDdicanla.  The; 
stroll  from  placo  to  place,  teliiiig  atorlea  and  collect- 
ing money. 

The  religious  rltea  of  the  UobsmmedanB  iire  ibe 
repetition  of  tbetr  creed,  prayer,  giving  slnis,  [ii%r' 


The  (.■! 


tlioir  limited  opportunitica.  Persian  art  Mid  civilia- 
tion  gsre  birth  to  Arab  culture  in  Bagdad  and  Spun, 
with  Its  philoaopliy,  mall lema tics,  and  arcflitacture. 
rersinn  poets  have  Bung  in  immortal  vorse." 

Protestant  missions  are  permitled  among  IIiom 
who  ore  not  Mohnnimediiiis.  There  are  about  three 
thousand  Protestant  couverts  chieQj  In  tlio  missions 
of  the  American  rmbyterisn  Churck  Tbcra  are 
albo  missions  of  tlie  Church  of  KoKland  and  of  the 

Id  Turkej  in  Asia  is  embraced  Asia  Uinor,  Syria, 
P^ilestine,  Ambia,  Uosopotamia,  Armonia,  and 
KurdlsUn.  Amtic  Turkey  baa  ti  population  of  21,. 
COa.OSE.  There  an.'  round  ia  Asia  Uinor,  S,l!3,432; 
in  Armenia  aad  Kurdistan,  :,45T,4aO;  in  Uciso[iot&inia, 
l,350,:Na;  ill  Syrin  and  Palestine,  !.n;il.94B;  In 
Araliia,  C,O0U,UO0. 

The  ruler  is  Sullun  Abdul-IIamid  II,  bom  in  1842, 
and  Bscendeil  Ihe  throne  in  ISTfl.  Tlie  aultan  la  an 
nlisotuio  monarcli,  uidroigna  in  accordance  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Koran, 

There  are  about  6.000,000  of  Arabs,  of  whom 
2,000.000  are  fiodouins,  sheltered  only  in  tcois. 
dwelling  diivfly  in  tlic  doaert,  and  moving  from  pIsco 
to  place  with  their  camels,  horses,  end  ahecp.  There 
are  1,000,000  of  Kurds,  3.000,000  of  Armoniane, 
100,000  Kostoriana,  2ao,000  Marontlea,  SSO.OOO 
Itomin  Qttiiollcs,  lO0,00nJewa,  &nd  ;j,0(in  DnuM 
Tbe  others  are  Turks,  The  Arabs.  Turks,  sn<i  Kurds 
ore  of  the  Mohammedan  faith;  the  otlieis  claim  to  be 
Clitistinns. 

Protesunt  missions  nt«  cnrrinl  ou  in  A-ia  Mimir 
snd  Armenia  chiefly  among  tb 
Aioerlcan  Bonrd  or  Fiireign  JH^i 


oGod 


but  God;  Uobammed  is  the  njiostlo  of  Ood ;  All  is 
Ihe  vic(^roDl  of  i.iod."  Prayer  is  appointed  torOve 
limes  a  day.  Fr.diiy  ia  the  Uohanimodnn  Sabbath. 
There  is  a  widesproad  belief  in  signs,  Uickyonduu' 

The  missionary.  Henry  Uarlyn,  said  of  the 
Persians;  "They  are  clever  and  intelligent,  and  moro 
calculated  to  become  great  uml  powerful  than  any 
uf  the  other  nations  uf  ibo  East."  Rev.  S.  Q, 
Wilson,  for  Cfiecn  years  a  missionary  in  Persia,  liss 
lately  written:  "The  PerEiaiis  liave  alert,  active 
minds.  Thej  are  untrained  and  imscienllSc,  but 
□;ilura!ly  intelligent,  subilo  in  argument,  sharp  in 
busineSH,  skiUful  in  imitation,  nrlislic  in  execulian, 
socially  enlortaining,  fond  of  liumor.  delighting  in 
poetry  snd  music,  and  rcnurksbly  well  Informed  for 


Mitvionary  Concert. 
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Friondi,  Anericati  Praib;(«ri>a  Cliurcli,  American 
Refonned  FreibyteriMi  Church. 

In  Tarke}^  it  ii  rtrj  ditBcull  to  reach  the  HohBin- 
med«nB  ihrongh  ProteaUot  niMioni.  ConverU  from 
c  persocuted  and  [n  Bome  places 
death.  The  oppraBBiou,  persecution,  and 
I  or  Christians  in  Tiirkej-  bj  Iha  Uobiun- 
medsna  with  the  apparent  connivance  o{  the  govem- 
n  eot  during  the  past  eighteen  months  would  Mem  to 
be  a  renewal  ot  tlie  spirit  or  lalam  when  it  Brat 
started  out,  sword  in  hand,  to  convert  the  world. 

A  miBsioDBr/  in  Arabia  writca  that  in  Arabia  there 
are  leas  difflculiiea  in  tlie  way  in  reaching  the  Ifo- 
I  ammedaas  than  ehwwhere.  Be  alao  aaya:  "  Arabia 
IB  the  home  of  the  Uohammedan  religion.  While 
tl  ere  are  aeatij  two  hundred  million  Uohamaiedans 
scattered  over  the  world,  the/  all  turn  their  Tacea  in 
praj-er  toward  Uecca,  and  hope  to  make  at  least  one 
pigrmago  thither.  This  shows  what  a  strategic 
point  Arabia  ia  Tor  miBsionarj'  work.  The  lall  of 
Mo!  ammedariism  in  Arabia  means  the  Tall  of  Mo- 
I  animeilanism  in  the  worid.  Once  convert  a  Mo- 
1  ammedan,  and  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  good  miaaion- 
Hrj  o!  Christ,  as  he  has  been  of  Uohammed.  Be  la 
nalurallj  rtiigioiu,  naturaltf  generoiti,  and  uaturall;  % 
vu  derer — three  great  miaaionarj  qualiliee." 


AraUan  Toung  Woman 

In  Arabia  are  some  amsll  Protestant  missions.  At 
Aden  ia  the  misaion  of  the  Scotch  Pmbrierian 
Ciiurchi  at  Eerak  and  Unseat,  the  missions  of  the 
English    Church    Hiasionarj    Soclet; ;    at    Buarah, 


TurtUh  Cradle. 

B.ihreiii,  and  Muscat,  the  niisstons  of  the  American 
!>uicli  Refurmed  Ciiurcli. 

In  Sjria  nnd  Pulestine  are  niiasiona  of  the  English 
Cliiircli  Uisaiuriarj  Socletj,  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 


The  Ohildnn'a  Offbrin^ 

The  wise  roa;  bring  their  learning. 

The  rich  ma;r  bring  their  wealth, 
And  some  may  bring  Ib^ir  greatnets, 

And  some  bring  Btrength  and  health. 
TVi-,  loo.  would  brinn  our  treasurrs 

TogOar  to  the  King; 
ATe  have  no  wealth  of  learning — 

What  ahall  we  children  bring? 

We'll  bring  him  hearts  that  love  hint 

We'll  bring  him  thankful  praiKC, 
And  young  aoula  meekly  striving 

To  walk  in  holy  ways. 
And  these  ahall  be  the  treaaurea 

We  offer  to  the  King; 
And  these  arc  iritis  that  even 

The  poorest  child  may  bring. 

AVe'll  bring  the  little  duties 
We  have  to  do  each  day ; 

We'll  try  our  bept  to  please  him 
At  home,  at  ichool,  at  piny, 

And  better  are  these  treasures 
To  ofTer  to  our  Einj; 

Than  richest  gilts  wi'hoiit  theru; 
Yet  these  •  child  may  bring. 

Now  plory  to  the  Father, 

And  glory  ever  be 
To  Christ,  the  loving  Saviour, 

Wliolived.  achild,  likene. 
And  glory  to  the  Spirit; 

0,  tliree  in  on»— our  King — 
Accept,  'mid  angela'  praises, 

The  pi^se  a  child  may  bring. 
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IdoU  aiid  Their  Woi'shlpers, 


Bedtatdon  on  Idols  and  Their  Wonhipera. 

BY   MRS.    M.   G.   KENNEDY. 

(Start  witb  folded  bands  or  arms  folded  in  front.  In  both 
tbe  pBalm  and  aonf^  tbe  motions  are  similar.  At  tbe  words 
beatben,  or  far-off,  extend  arms  at  full  leni^  toward  tbe 
east ;  at  God,  point  upward;  at  bea?eni>,  botb  bands  raised; 
at  tbe  work  of  men*s  bands,  hammering  motion ;  touch 
ears,  eyes,  mouth,  throat,  etc.,  as  earb  part  is  named. 

For  the  passage  in  Isaiah  have  several  bnjs.  Tbey  will 
need  to  make  tbe  various  moth  ns  of  the  blacksmith  and 
carpenter,  hewing  and  planting  of  trees,  wanning  hands  at 
tbe  dre,  eio.  From  tbe  words  *'  be  is  hungry  ^*  to  tbe  words 
'^be  is  falnt,^*  let  ibe  voice  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
the  head  droop  and  the  whole  appearance  be  one  of  ex- 
haustion.) 

SixQLB  Voice. 

Children,  do  jou  the  storj  know 
Of  idol  gods  ?  And  can  you  show 
What  they  are  like,  and  by  whose  hands 
Are  formed  tbe  gods  of  heathen  lands  ? 

lieciUition^  by  the  Dand^  of  Psalm  115,  2-8,  with  mo- 
tions. 

First  Child. 

King  David  in  his  Psalms  hath  told 
Their  idols  silver  are,  and  gold ; 
Only  the  work  of  human  hands. 
These  gods  of  far-o£f  heathen  lands. 

Chorus, 

Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above : 
We'll  praise  liini  with  full  hearts  of  love ; 
We'll  shout  bosannaa  to  his  name, 
While  heaven  and  earth  his  power  proclaim. 

Second  Child. 

They  all  have  mouths,  but  cannot  talk ; 
They  all  have  feet,  but  cannot  walk ; 
Two  eyes  that  cannot  see  have  tlicy ; 
A  tongue  that  not  a  word  can  say. 

Cho. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

Third  Child. 

Two  ears  that  ne'er  a  sound  have  lieard  ; 
Hands  that  for  work  have  never  stirred ; 
Each  has  a  nose  that  cannot  smell. 
A  throat  tlirough  which  no  note  doth  swell. 

Clio. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

Fourth  Child. 

So  everyone  that  trusteth  them, 
These  worthless  idols  wrougiii  by  men — 
They,  too,  who  make  them  with  their  hands 
Are  like  these  gods  of  heathen  lands. 

Cho. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 
JieciiatioHf  with  motions^  vf  ha.  44.  12-20. 

Single  Voice. 

Now  folded  be  your  little  hand.**, 

Then,  altogetiicr,  you  may  tell 
How  unlike  goda  of  lieathen  lands 

Is  our  great  God  wo  love  so  well. 

Cho. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

Class. 

If  we  our  love  to  him  confers 

He  will  be  mindful  us  to  ble.-p. 

He  has  enoupli  to  spare  for  all, 

Hold8  wide  his  arms  to  great  and  small. 

C7.0. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  eic. 


What  priceless  blessings  thus  are  given 
By  Him  who  made  both  earth  and  heaven ! 
Tiie  earth  for  man  to  dwdl  on  gave; 
In  heaven  he  waits  our  souls  to  save. 

Cho. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc. 

0,  let  us  praise  him  with  each  breath. 
Before  our  eyelids  close  in  death  ; 
E  en  now  begin  to  sing  his  praise. 
E'en  now  to  him  glad  songs  we'll  raisei 

Cho. — Our  God  is  in  the  heavens  above,  etc 


A  Ohristian  Fanner's  Soliloqny. 

**  Why  didn^t  I  see  this  thing  before  ?  Ten 
doUars  for  foreign  missions,  and  one  year  ago  I 
gave  fifty  cents.  And  that  half  doHar  hurt  mc 
80  mucli  and  came  so  rcltictantlv!  And  the 
ten  doUars — why,  it's  a  real  pleasure  to  hand  it 
over  to  the  Lord !  And  this  comes  from  keej)- 
ing  an  account  with  the  Lord.  I  am  so  glad 
that  Brother  King  preached  that  sermon.  He 
said  that  we  should  all  find  it  a  'good  thing  to 
have  a  treasury  in  the  house  from  which  to 
draw  whenever  our  contributions  are  solicited.' 
He  asked  us  to  try  the  experiment  for  one 
year — to  *8et  apart  a  certain  portion  of  our  in- 
come for  the  Lord's  work.' 

**I  thought  it  over.  I  thought  about  those 
Jews,  and  the  one  tenth  they  gave  into  the 
Lord's  treasury.  I  thought  what  a  closefisted 
Jew  I  should  have  made  had  I  lived  in  those 
days.  Then  I  counted  up  all  I  had  given  for 
the  year,  and  it  was  just  three  dollars.  Three 
dollars!  and  I  had  certainly  raised  from  my 
farm,  clear  of  all  expenses,  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. Three  dollars  is  one  four  hundreth  part 
of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

**The  more  I  thought,  the  wider  I  opened  my 
eyes.  Said  I,  *I  am  not  (|uite  ready  for  the 
Jews'  one  tenth,  but  I  wiU  try  one  twentieth 
and  see  how  it  works.'  I  got  a  big  envelope 
and  put  it  down  in  the  corner  of  my  trunk,  and 
as  soon  as  I  could  I  put  the  sixty  dollars  into  it. 
Said  I,  *  Here  goes  for  the  Lord.'  It  cost  me  a 
little  something  to  say  it  at  first,  but  when  it 
was  done  how  good  I  felt  over  it ! 

**Wlien  this  appeal  came  for  foreign  missions  -^^ 

all  I  had  to  do  was  just  to  run  to  my  treasury 

and  get  the  money.  And  this  all  comes  from 
keeping  an  account  with  the  Lord.  How  he 
has  blessed  me  this  year  I  I  never  had  better 
crops.  Now  I  am  going  to  try  another  plan. 
I  am  going  to  give  the  profits  from  one  acre, 
one  of  my  best  yearlings,  and  one  tenth  of  the 
profits  from  my  orchard.  That  will  surely 
carry  the  Lord's  funds  up  to  seventy-five  dollars; 
and  if  it  docs  not  I  will  make  it  up  from  some- 
thing else." 
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